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Author’s Preface 


THE WANT OF A complete history of the rise, progress, 
and decline of our immediate predecessors in conquest, the 
Mahrattas, has been long felt by all persons conversant with the 
affairs of India; insomuch that, it is very generally acknowledg¬ 
ed, we cannot fully understand the means by which our own 
vast empire in that quarter was acquired until this desideratum 
be supplied. 

The difficulty of obtaining the requisite materials has hitherto 
deterred most of our countrymen from venturing on a subject 
where the indefatigable Orme has left his Fragments as a monu¬ 
ment of his research, accompanied by an attestation of the labour 
which they cost him. The subsequent attempt of Mr. Scott 
Warring proved not only the difficulties of which Mr. Orme’s 
experience had warned us, but that, at a period comparatively 
recent, those who had the best opportunities of collecting in¬ 
formation respecting the Mahrattas were still very deficient in a 
knowledge of their history. Circumstances placed me in situa¬ 
tions which at once removed many of the obstacles which those 
gentlemen encountered, and threw materials within my reach 
which had been previously inaccessible; nevertheless, the labour 
and the expense requisite for completing this volume can only 
be appreciated by those who assisted me in the design, or who 
have been engaged in similar pursuits in India. 

On the subversion of the government of the Peishwas, 
the most important of their state papers, and of their public 
and secret correspondence, were made over to me by 
Mr. Elphinstone, when he was acting under the orders of 
the Marquis of Hastings as sole commissioner for the settle¬ 
ment of the conquered territory in the Deccan. Captain Henry 
Dundas Robertson, collector and magistrate of Poona, with 
Mr. Elphinstone’s sanction, allowed confidential agents em¬ 
ployed by me to have access to the mass of papers which were 
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of the Peishwa’s palaces. The Mahratta 
revenue state accounts were examined and extracted for me by 
the late Lieutenant John MacLeod, when first assistant to 
Mr. Chaplin, who succeeded Mr. Llphinstone as commissioner 
for the conquered territory. The records of the Satara govern¬ 
ment were under my own immediate charge, and many original 
papers of historical importance, the existence of which was 
unknown to the Peishwas, were confided to me by the Raja. 
Mr. Elphinstone, when governor of Bombay, gave me free access 
to the records of that government; I had read the whole, both 
public and secret, up to 1795, and had extracted what formed 
many large volumes of matter relative to my subject, when 
Mr. Warden, the chief secretary, who had from the first afford¬ 
ed every facility to my progress, lent me a compilation from the 
records, made by himself, which shortened my subsequent 
labours, and afforded materials amply sufficient, as far as regard¬ 
ed English history, for the years that remained. Mr. Romer, 
political agent at Surat, not only read, and at his own expense 
extracted, the whole of the records of the old Surat factory, but 
also sent me an important manuscript history in the Persian 
language, which, when referred to as an authority, is acknow¬ 
ledged in its proper place. The viceroy of Goa most liberally 
furnished me with extracts from the records of the Portuguese 
government; and the Court of Directors allowed me to have 
partial access to those in the East India House for some partic¬ 
ulars from the Bengal correspondence, and for authenticating 
a variety of facts, originally obtained from Mahratta authorities, 
but of which there is no trace in the secretary’s office at Bombay. 
The gentlemen of the India House were on every occasion most 
obliging: the very old records under Dr. Wilkins, which I could 
not have read without great trouble, were made perfectly easy 
by the intelligence and kindness of Mr. Armstrong, one of the 
gentlemen in the office of Mr. Platt. 

In regard to native authorities, besides the important papers 
already mentioned, records of temples and private repositories 
were searched at my request; family legends, imperial and royal 
deeds, public and private correspondence, and state papers in 
possession of the descendants of men once high in authority; law 
suits and law decisions; and manuscripts of every description in 





Persian and Mahratta, which had any reference to my subject, 
were procured from all quarters, cost what they might. Upwards 
of one hundred of these manuscripts, some of them histories at 
least as voluminous as my whole work, were translated purposely 
for it. My intimate personal acquaintance with many of the 
Mahratta chiefs, and with several of the great Bramin families 
in the country, some of the members of which were actors in 
the events which I have attempted to record, afforded advantages 
which few Europeans could have enjoyed, especially as a great 
deal of the information was obtained during the last revolution 
in Maharashtra, when numerous old papers, which at any other 
period would not have been so readily produced, were brought 
forward for the purpose of substantiating just claims, or setting 
up unfounded pretentions. Latterly, however, I have to acknow¬ 
ledge many instances of disinterested liberality both from 
Bramins and Mahrattas, who of their own accord presented me 
with many valuable documents, and frequently communicated 
their opinions with much kindness and candour. 

Next to Mr. Eiphinstone, to whom I am indebted, not only 
for the situation which procured me most of these advantages, 
but for an encouragement without which I might never have 
ventured to prosecute this work, I am chiefly obliged to my 
friends, Captain Henry Adams, revenue surveyor to the Raja of 
Satara, and Mr. William Richard Morris, of the Bombay Civil 
Service, then acting as my first assistant .-These gentlemen trans¬ 
lated many hundreds of deeds and letters, numerous treaties, 
several voluminous histories; and, for years together, were ever 
ready, at all hours after the transaction of public business, to 
give up their time in furtherance of my object. 

A great part of this work was written in India; and as the 
chapters were prepared, I submitted them to all those gentlemen 
on the spot, who, from their situations or pursuits, seemed most 
likely to be able to corroborate facts or to correct errors. It would 
be too long a list, nor can it be expected that I should enume¬ 
rate all those who were so kind as to read portions of the manu¬ 
script, both 4 in India and in England; but my thanks are due to 
Mr. William Erskine, of Edinburgh; to Lieutenant-Colonels 
Shuldham and Vans Kennedy, of Bombay; to Sir James 
Mackintosh; to Mr. Mill; to Mr. Jenkins; to Lieutenant-Colonel 
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Briggs; and to Lieutenant John MacLeod, whose premature fate 
in being cut off by a fever at Bushire, where he had been ap¬ 
pointed political resident, may be justly regarded as a loss to his 
country. 

I have thus endeavoured to express my acknowledgments to 
all who favoured me with their advice or opinion, or who, in 
the slightest degree, assisted or contributed to this volume: my 
particular obligations are commonly repeated in notes, where 
each subject is mentioned; but if I have omitted, in any one 
instance, to express what is justly due either to European or to 
native, I can only say the omission is not intentional, and pro¬ 
ceeds from no desire to appropriate to myself one iota of merit 
to which another can fairly lay claim. 

I am very sensible that I appear before the public under great 
disadvantages, as indeed every one must do who, having quitted 
school at sixteen, has been constantly occupied nearly nine- 
tenths of the next twenty-one years of his life in the most active 
duties of the civil or military services of India; for, however well 
such a life may fit us for acquiring some kinds of information, 
it is in other respects ill-calculated for preparing us for the task 
of historians; yet, unless some of the members of our service 
undertake such works, whence are the materials for the future 
historian to be derived, or how is England to become acquaint¬ 
ed with India? Whilst I solicit indulgence, however, to such 
defects as arise from this cause, it is also due to myself to apprize 
the reader that, independent of want of skill in the author, there 
are difficulties incidental to the present subject, besides harsh 
names and intricate details, with which even a proficient in the 
art of writing must have been embarrassed. The rise of the 
Mahrattas was chiefly attributable to the confusion of other 
states, and it was generally an object of their policy to render 
everything as intricate as possible, and to destroy records of 
rightful possession. As their armies overran the country, their 
history becomes blended with that of every other state in India, 
and may seem to partake of the disorder which they spread. As 
the only method, therefore, of preserving regularity, I have 
sometimes been obliged, when the confusion becomes extreme, 
rather to observe the chronological series of events than to follow 
out the connection of the subjects—a mode which will appear 
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in some parts, especially of the first sixteen chapters, to partake 
more of the form of annals than I could have wished; but per¬ 
sons who are better judges of composition than I pretend to be, 
found, upon examination, that the remedy might have obliged 
me either to generalize too much, or, what would have been 
still worse, to amplify unnecessarily. I have also afforded some 
explanations for the benefit of European readers which those of 
India may deem superfluous; and, on the other hand, I have 
mentioned some names and circumstances which, I am certain, 
will hereafter prove useful to persons in the Mahratta country, 
but which others may think might have been advantageously 
omitted. 

There being differences of opinion as to whether the writer 
of history should always draw his own conclusions or leave the 
reader to reflect for himself, I may expect censure or approba¬ 
tion according to the taste of parties. I have never spared my 
sentiments when it became my duty to offer them; but I have 
certainly rather endeavoured to supply facts than to obtrude my 
own commentaries; and though I am well aware that, to gain 
confidence with the one-half of the world, one has only to 
assume it, I trust that I shall not have the less credit with the 
other for frankly acknowledging a distrust in myself. 

It will also be apparent that, though I have spared no pains 
to verify my facts, I have seldom thought it necessary to con¬ 
tradict previous misstatements; for so many inaccuracies have 
been published on many points of Mahratta history, that it 
seemed far better simply to refer to my authorities, where strong 
and undeniable, than to enter on a field of endless controversy. 
At the same time I have endeavoured to give every opinion its 
due consideration; and wherever it seemed of importance to 
state conflicting sentiments, I have not failed to lay them can¬ 
didly before the reader, that he might rather exercise his own 
judgment than trust implicitly to mine. Still, however, in such 
a work many errors must exist: of these, I can only say I shall 
feel obliged to any person who, after due consideration and 
inquiry, will have the goodness, publicly or privately, to point 
them out. 

In regard to orthography, where Indian names have already 
become familiar to the English reader, I have seldom altered 
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sual spelling, however unlike the manner in which they 
are pronounced by the natives;* but in other instances I have, 
with some exceptions, nearly followed the system of Dr, Gilchrist: 


thus— 

A 

as in Hall 

N 

as in Not 

B, Bh 

Bud, Abhor 

O, Oo 

Hole, Cool 

C, Ch 

Cart, Church 

P,Ph 

Put, Loophole 

D, Dh 

Dad, Adhere 

Q, 

Liquor 

E, Ee 

There, Been 

R 

Ram 

F 

Fill 

S, Sh 

Sin, Sheen 

G, Gh 

Gun, Doghole 

T, Th 

Tent, Nuthook 

H 

How 

U 

But 

I 

Sin 

V 

Vend 

J 

Judge 

w 

Were 

K, Kh 

King, Milkhouse 

Y 

Youth 

L 

Lamb 

Z 

Zany 

M 

Man 



N.B.-Ac 

, ou, and ow are all to be sounded like ou in 

house. 

London, 

May 30, 1826. 




*The instances which immediately occur to me, where I have deviated 
from this rule, are outar, an incarnation, for what is more generally written 
avatar; waked for vakeel; Bhonslay , the n sounded like the French n in son, 
for Bhosla or Bouncello; and Toongbuddra for Tumboodra. Toongbuddra is 
correctly written, because I have occasion to mention the Toong distinct 
from the Buddra, and my ear had become so accustomed to the other 
Words that I wrote them as I was in the daily habit of hearing them pro¬ 
nounced, without being able to avoid doing so. 
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From A.D . 1000 to A.D . 1478 

Conquest of the Deccan by the Mahomedans.—They cross 
the Nerbuddah and penetrate to Deogurh.—Establish their 
sovereignty.—Deogurh becomes the capital of the Mahomedan 
empire in India, and its name changed to Doulutabad.—An in- 
suri ection lays the foundation of an independent kingdom in 
the Deccan. 'The Bahminee dynasty—Its duration—Condition 
of the Mahrattas during its existence.—Few insurrections of 
the Mahrattas against their Mahomedan rulers.—The dreadful 
famine, Doorga Dewee—districts depopulated.—Hill-forts in 
possession of polygars and robbers.—An expedition sent to 
restore order. Dadoo Nursoo Kallay—His revenue arrange¬ 
ments. A second and a third expedition—Treacherous massacre 
of the Mahomedan army by a Mahratta raja.—Concan reduced 
A.D. 1469. Decline of the Bahminee dynasty, and immediate 
causes which led to it. 
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From A.D. 1478 to A D. 1637 


Five independent states arise from the dismembered monarchy, 
which afterwards form the three kingdoms of Ahmednugur, 
Beejapoor, and Golcondah.—The term Deccan as now used.— 
Review of events during the sixteenth century.—Forts garrison¬ 
ed by Mahrattas.—Portuguese appear on the . Malabar coast— 
on the shores of Maharashtra—they take Goa.—The king of 
Ahmednugur appoints a Bramin his Peishwa, or prime min¬ 
ister.— The king of Beejapoor likewise shows a preference for 
the natives of Maharashtra.-—Cavalry.—Sillidars and bargeers.— 
Portuguese ravage the coast and levy contributions.—Battle of 
Telikotta.—Beejanugur state subverted,—The kings of Beejapoor 
and Ahmednugur attack the Portuguese without success.—■ 
Maharashtra, A.D. 1573, possessed, with some exceptions, by 
Beejapoor and Ahmednugur.—Extent of the kingdoms of Beeja¬ 
poor, Ahmednugur, and Golcondah.—Internal administration.— 
The Mahrattas under these states frequently opposed to each 
other.—The principal Mahratta families under Beejapoor and 
Ahmednugur—some account of each family—particularly that of 
Bhonslay.— The Moghul invasions, for the purpose of subjugat¬ 
ing the Deccan states, had great influence on the rise of the 
Mahrattas.—State of the Deccan when the Emperor Akfaer 
projected its conquest—at his death, A.D. 1605, in possession 
of a part of the territory of Nizam Shah.—Mullik Umber—his 
regency.—Lookhjee Jadow Rao.—Death of Mullik Umber and 
of Ibrahim Adil Shah.— : Shahjee Bhonslay.—Mahrattas fast 
rising into consequence.—Accession of Mohummud Adil Shah.— 
Futih Khan succeeds his father.—Mullik Umber is confined by 
Mortiza Nizam Shah—Murder of Lookhjee Jadow Rao.—Death 
of the emperor Jehangeer, and accession of his son Shah Jehan— 
Khan Jehan Lodi, his rebellion and death.—Shahjee Bhonslay 
enters the Moghul service.—-Alliance betwixt Mortiza Nizam 
Shah and the king of Beejapoor.—Army of Beejapoor defeated 
by the Moghuls.—Futih Khan murders Mortiza Nizam Shah— 
negotiates with the emperor—obtains some districts previously 
promised to Shahjee.—Shahjee iruj^sgust joins the army of 
Beejapoor.—Futih Khan treacherously breaks with the Moghuls. 
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—Siege and surrender of Doulutabad,—Moghuls repulsed before 
Purinda, and compelled to retreat to Burhanpoor.—Shahjee’s 
regency—Shah Jehan’s policy,—War with Beejapoor—peace 
concluded—-terms,—Shahjee maintains a desultory warfare— 
is at last compelled to yield and enter the service of Beejapoor. 
—End of the Byheree dynasty. 
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From A.D. 1637 to A.D. 1648 

Shahjee’s progress after entering the service of Beejapoor— 
marries a second wife.—Two sons by his first wife, Sumbhajee 
and Sivajee; and one son by his second wife, Venkajee.—Shahjee 
departs for the Carnatic, and sends his first wife and his son 
Sivajee to reside on his jagheer at Poona, under the care of 
Dadajee Konedeo.—Political views of the courts of Beejapoor and 
Golcondah.—The Moghuls introduce a new revenue system and 
the Fusslee era into the Deccan.—Revenue system of Dadajee 
Konedeo.—The Mawuls—improvement of condition of their 
inhabitants.—Sivajee’s education, disposition, and early pursuits. 
—His three first adherents—obtains possession of the fort of 
Torna—manner of justifying the proceeding—builds Rajgurh. 
—Dadajee Konedeo’s death.~The killidars ofChakun and 
Kondaneh gained over by Sivajee—makes himself master of Sopa, 
and the fortress of Poorundhur, 
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From A.D. 1648 to A.D . 1657 

Local authorities under the Beejapoor government, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Sivajee.—The Sawunts of Waree. 
—The Seedee of Jinjeera,.-—A daring robbery.—Forts taken by 
surprise.—-The province of Kallian reduced.—Shahjee seized.— 
Sivajee applies to Shah Jehan for his enlargement.—An attempt: 
to seize Sivajee frustrated.—Shahjee released,—returns to the 
Carnatic;—his eldest son Sumbhajee killed.—Progress of Sivajee. 
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Murder of the raja of Jowlee, and conquest of his country.— 
Rohira escalacled,—Pertabgurh built.-—Shamraje Punt the first 
Mahratta Peishwa.—Sivajee’s views on the Moghul districts.— 
History of the Moghuls in the Deccan since 1636.—Meer 
Joonileh.-—Moghuls attack Golcondah,—make war on Beejapoor. 
—-Shah Jehan’s illness,—his four sons—all aspire to the crown. 
—Aurungzebe's character and progress; usurps the throne. 
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From A.D . 


1657 to A.D. 1662 


Sivajee enters into a correspondence with Aurungzebe—com¬ 
mits hostilities on the Moghuls by plundering Joonere and 
Ahmedriugur—-augments his cavalry.—Political artifice of Sivajee 
and of Aiirungzebe.—Sivajee entertains a body of Patans.— 
Factions at Beejapoor.—Khan Mahommud, the prime minister, 
put to death.—Shamraje Punt defeated by the Seedee.—Moro 
Trimmul Pingley appointed Peishwa.—Treaty with the Sawunts, 
—which they break.—Expedition against Sivajee—Afzool Khan, 
the Beejapoor general, seduced to a conference and murdered.— 
Sivajee gets possession of Panalla—defeats RoostumZuman— 
Plunders to the gates of Beejapoor—levies a contribution from 
Rajapoor—takes Dabul.*—Another expedition against him under 
Seedee Johur—besieged in Panalla—escapes from the fort— 
gallant conduct of his rear-guard—heroic death of Bajee Purvoe. 
—Ali Adil Shah takes the field—reduces the country lately over¬ 
run by Sivajee—and retakes Panalla.—Sivajee takes Rajapoor 
—conquers Sringarpoor—and reduces Dhunda Rajepoor—kills 
Ghorepuray; and burns Moodhole.—Conquest of Waree.—Truce 
with Beejapoor—Shahjee visits Sivajee.—Raigurh.—Sivajee’s 
territory and army.—The Moghuls. 
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From A.D . 1662 to A.D. 1667 


Sivajee attacks the Moghul possessions.—Shaisteh Khan is 
sent against him—occupies Poona, besieges and takes Chakun. 
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—Raja Jeswunt Sing, of Joudpoor, sent to reinforce Shaisteh 
Khan.—Netajee Palkur is surprised and wounded, but escapes* 
—Sivajee performs an adventurous exploit.—Shaisteh Khan is 
recalled.—Sultan Mauzum is appointed to the Deccan, with 
Jeswunt Sing as second-in-command.—Sivajee plunders Surat. 
Death of Shahjee—Sivajee assumes the title of raja, and strikes 
coins in his own name,—his fleet makes prize of some Moghul 
ships bound to the Red Sea, and plunders the pilgrims proceeding 
to Mecca;—plunders Ahmednugur; makes a descent on the coast, 
and plunders Rarcelore.—Raja Jey Sing and Dilere Khan come 
against him unexpectedly.—Aurungzebe’s views and policy in 
regard to the Deccan.—Progress of Jey Sing.—Sivajee in alarm 
and perplexity.—Siege and defence of Poorundhur.—Slvajee’s 
submission.—Remarkable convention of Poorundhur.—War 
with Beejapoor.—Sivajee and Venkajee opposed to each other.— 
Sivajee repairs to Delhi,—is placed in confinement by Aurung- 
zebe,—effects his escape, and returns to the Deccan.—Jey 
Sing’s progress,—is obliged to raise the siege of Beejapoor, and 
retreat,-—is superseded by Sultan Mauzum, and dies on his return 
towards Delhi. 
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From A.D. 1667 to A.D. 1669 

Sultan Mauzum and Jeswunt Sing—their characters—Sivajee, 
through them, obtains various favours from the emperor.—The 
reported intention of Sultan Mauzum to rebel against his father 
doubted.—Peace concluded bet ween Beejapoor and the Moghuls. 
—The states of Beejapoor and Golcondah agree to pay Sivajee an 
annual tribute.—Unsuccessful attempts of Sivajee against Goa 
and Jinjeera,—Rumours respecting Sivajee whilst he is revising 
and improving his civil and military arrangements—his remark¬ 
able institutions—the formation, discipline, and interior economy 
of his troops—his forts—financial and judicial ragulations— 
chief officers and persons through whom his government was 
administered. 
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From A.D . 1670 to A.D. 1676 

The tranquillity of the Deccan is interrupted—interesting and 
daring enterprize—Singurh escaladed, and Tannajee Maloosray 
slain.—Several forts taken.—-Jinjeera on the point of being deli¬ 
vered up to, Sivajee—prevented by a revolution.—The Seedees 
enter the Moghul .service.—Sivajee plunders Surat—is inter¬ 
cepted on his return—stratagem for saving his booty—attacks 
the Moghul troops, and defeats them.—Naval operations.— 
Candeish plundered, and the chouth imposed.—-Oundha, Putta, 
and Salheir taken.—Causes of the inactivity of the Moghuls.—- 
Jeswunt Sing is relieved.by Mohabet Khan—feeble operations 
against the forts.—Salheir besieged—relieved.—-The Mahrattas 
obtain a great victory.—Sivajee at war with the Portuguese— 
attempts to surprise a small fort on Salsette.—English alarmed— 
press their long-pending claims on Sivajee,—Khan Jehan 
Bahadur appointed viceroy of the Moghul possessions—his de¬ 
fensive system disapproved by Dilere Khan, who had been 
successful against Chakun.—Sivajee visits Golcondah—Ms coast 
suffers by a descent from the fleets of Surat and Jinjeera.—Death 
of AH Adil Shah.—Khowaus Khan appointed regent at Beeja- 
poor.—Sivajee retakes Panalla—plunders Hooblee.—English 
apply to him for indemnification.—Sivajee prosecutes the war 
against Beejapoor—conciliates the Moghul viceroy—takes Purlee, 
Satara, and several fb^ts in its neighbourhood.—Pertab Rao 
attacks the Beejapoor army on its march—grants an armistice, 
which is disapproved by Sivajee.—Pertab Rao, without Sivajee’s 
permission,, makes a distant excursion.—Abdool Khureem, w hilst 
Sivajee is engaged in the siege of Ponda, makes an effort to re¬ 
cover Panalla.—Pertab Rao arrives—receives a message from 
Sivajee—attacks the Beejapoor army, and is defeated and killed. 
—Victory snatched from the Mahomedans by the valour and 
conduct of Hussajee Mohitey.—Suntajee Ghorepuray and 
Dhunnajee Jadow are distinguished.—Hussajee Mohitey ap¬ 
pointed Senaputtee, with the title of Humbeer Rao.—Death of 
Abajee Sonedeo.^—Siege of Ponda raised.—Sivajee is enthroned, 
and assumes the titles and insignia of royalty.—Treaty with the 
English—tribute from the Portuguese,—Ounclha and Putta re- 
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taken.—Incursion of Humbeer Rao.*—Ponda taken.—Murder of 
Khowaus Khan.—Sivajee builds a line of forts from Tattora to 
Panalla—is confined by illness at Satara—projects a most im¬ 
portant expedition. 
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From A.D. 1676 to A.D. 1680 

State of politics in the Deccan when Sivajee undertakes his 
expedition into the Carnatic.—How suggested—preliminary 
arrangements.—Sivajee departs. — Conference and alliance with 
Kootab Shah at Hyderabad—proceeds to the southward—extra¬ 
ordinary devotions.—Progress of the conquests,—Negotiations 
with Venkajee.—Golcondah is invaded by the Moghuls and the 
army of Beejapoor—they are repulsed.—Death of Abdoo! 
Khureem.—Musaood Khan, by the influence of Dilere Khan, 
appointed regent.—Sivajee sets out on his return—takes Bellary, 
&c.—Venkajee attacks Sivajee’s troops, and is defeated.—A 
body of Mahrattas in the service of Beejapoor defeated by Sivajee’s 
troops.—Successes ofjenardin Punt, wh$> by the aid of Humbeer 
Rao reduces the Dooab.—Proceedings of Moro Punt.—Sultan 
Mauzum returns to Aurungabacl as viceroy.—Dilere Klian again 
ordered against Beejapoor.-—Musaood Khan calls in the aid of 
Sivajee, who commits dreadful devastation in the Moghul pro¬ 
vinces—plunders Jaulna—is attacked, and in danger of being 
worsted, when he retrieves the day by his personal exertions— 
is subsequently, saved from great danger by one of his guides.— 
Twenty-seven forts taken.—Musaood Khan earnestly solicits 
further assistance.—Sumbhajee deserts to the Moghuls.—Dilere 
Khan’s proposals—Emperor’s objections.—Sumbhajee returns to 
his father.—Dilere Khan raises the siege of Beejapoor, crosses 
the Kistna with a body of horse, and isattacked and defeated by 
Jenardin Pun t.—Sivajee’s claims in consequence of the assistance 
afforded to Beejapoor.—Supremacy of Tanjore, &c., transferred 
to Sivajee.—Venkajee’s independence affected by this arrange¬ 
ment—his behaviour in consequence.—Sivajee’s excellent ad¬ 
vice.—Sivajee’s death and character—possessions and treasures. 
—The ministers, influenced by Soyera Bye, propose setting 
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tmbhajee aside, and appointing Raja Ram to the $uccession.- 


CONTE 



Sumbhajee discovers the plot—takes command of Panalla—dis¬ 
plays considerable energy—seizes Jenardin Punt*—Moro Punt 
and Humbeer Rao join Sumbhajee.—The garrison of Raigurh 
and the army declare for him. 
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From A.D. 1680 to A.D. 1689 


Cruelties exercised by Sumbhajee on assuming power-ex¬ 


ecution of Soyera Bye—Inauspicious commencement of his 


reign.—Unavailing attempts to drive the Seedee from the island 
of Kennery.—Sultan Mohummud Akber seeks an asylum in 
Sumbhajee’s territory.—Plot in favour of Raja Ram.—Execu¬ 
tions. —Execution of AnnajeeDutto.—Moro Punt imprisoned.— 
Rugonath Narain Hunwuntay—his spirited remonstrances and 
their consequences.—Sumbhajee attacks Jinjeera.—Moghuls 
make an incursion into the Concan, and are compelled to re¬ 
treat.—Assault on Jinjeera repulsed—siege raised.—Sumbhajee 
attacks the Portuguese—endeavours to reconciliate the English. 
—Portuguese besiege Ponda, and are compelled to retreat with 
heavy loss.—Kuloosha, the prime minister of Sumbhajee.— 
Decay in the institutions of Sivajee.—State of the army—lands 
over-assessed.—Approach of Aurungzebe.—Survey of the state 
of the Deccan from the first year after Sumbhajee’s accession uff 
to the fall of Beejapoor aiid Golcondah.—Extraordinary revo¬ 
lution amongst the English at Bombay.—Aurungzebe’s opera¬ 
tions.—Salheir is surrendered—Sultan Mauzum is sent to attack 
Sumbhajee in the Goncan.—Imposition of the Jizeea—reflect¬ 
ions.—Death of Dilere Khan.—Aurungzebe arrives at Ahmed- 
imgur—description of his camp.—Operations of Sultan Mauzum. 
—Humbeer Rao and Khan Jehan.—Distress of Sultan Mauzum’s 
army—returned extremely reduced—operations.—Mahrattas 
plunder Baroach, and proclaim Mohummud Akber emperor.— 
Operations against Beejapoor and Golcondah.—Murder of 
Mahdhuna Punt.—Truce with Golcondah.-—-Siege and capture 
of Beejapoor—description of the present state of its ruins.—Fall 
of Golcondah.-—Arrangements in the conquered districts. 
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Mode in which the Moghuls took possession of, and regulated, 
a district.—Operations of the Mahrattas.— Humbeer Rao de¬ 
feats Shirzee Khan, but falls in the battle.—Operations in the 
Carnatic.—Profligacy and imbecility of Sutnbhajee.—Sultan 
Mohummud Akber quits him in disgust.—Remarkable conse¬ 
quences of the laxity of discipline in Sumbhajee’s army.—State 
of the Hindoo population in Maharashtra.—Impolicy of Aurung- 
zebe.—Remarks on the state of the country, extending, by 
anticipation, to a period of twelve years after the subversion of 
the Deccan kingdoms.—Operations of the emperor.—-Piracies 
of the English.—Sumbhajee surprised and made prisoner, to¬ 
gether with his minister—behaviour—execution—Summary of 
his character. 
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From A.D . 1689 to A.D. 1707 

Raja Ram.—Meeting of the principal Mahratta leaders at 
Raigurh.—Raja Ram declared regent during the minority of 
Sumbhajee’s son.—Important consultations, in which Prilihad 
Neerajee takes a conspicuous part.—Siege and capture of Raigurh. 
—The son and widow of Sumbhajee taken.'—Merich and Panada 
taken.—Raja Ram flees to Ginjee—narrowly escapes being inter¬ 
cepted—establishes the form of the court of Sivajee—creates the 
Rank of the Pritee Needhee.—Suntajee Ghorepuray and Dhun¬ 
najee Jadow sent back to Maharashtra.—Raja Ram ascends the 
throne.—Zoolfikar Khan sent against Ginjee—Siege delayed.— 
Aspect of affairs in the Deccan.—Proceedings of Ramchunder 
Punt.—Origin of ghas-dana.—Rajgurh and Panalla re-taken,— 
Proceedings of Suntajee and Dhunnajee—and of Aurungzebe.— 
Ginjee invested.—Supersession of Zoolfikar Khan by the arrival 
of Kaurn Bukhsh—Jealousies to which it gives rise.—Aurung- 
zebe fixes his principal cantonment at Brimhapoor.—Portuguese 
and English.—Suntajee and Dhunnajee repair to the Carnatic 
—attack the Moghuls with great success—a truce—dissolved 
by the emperor.—Siege of Ginjee renewed.—Kassim Khan, 
with several other officers, compelled by Suntajee to surrender, 
together with their troops.— Hirnmut Khan defeated and slain. 
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5^^Siege of Ginjee pressed.—Raja Ram is permitted to escape.— 
Ginjee taken.—Dissensions amongst the Mahrattas, which incre¬ 
ase in consequence of the death of the Pritee Needhee.—A sedi¬ 
tion obliges Suntajee Ghorepuray to jflee from his own troops.— 
Satara becomes the seat of the Mahratta government.—Changes 
and promotions—Kanhojee Angria, on the death of Seedojee 
Goojur, succeeds to the command of the fleet.—Suntajee Ghore¬ 
puray basely murdered by Nagojee Manay—Raja Ram takes the 
held with a very large army—plunders the country, and impos¬ 
es the chouth in Candeish, Gungthuree, and Rerar, leaving 
officers to collect it.—Zoolfikar Khan recalled from the Carnatic. 
—New plan of operations—a pursuing and a besieging force.— 
Zoolfikar Khan attacks and pursues Raja Ram.—Emperor takes 
Wussuntgurh—invests Satara—description of its defences—its 
siege and surrender.—Capture of Puriee.—Distress of the Moghul 
army in consequence of the setting in of the monsoon.—Death 
and character of Raja Ram—His widow, Tara Bye, assumes the 
regency.—Furesh* am Trimbuck appointed Pritee Needhee.-— 
Mahrattas under Dhunnajee Jadow and minor chiefs.—Descrip¬ 
tion of a body of Mahratta plunderers, contrasted with the splen¬ 
dour of a Moghul camp.—Great devastations.—State of the 
Moghuls.—Aurungzebe perseveres in his plan of reducing the 
forts.—General devastation and confusion.—Weakness of the 
Moghuls.—Power of the Mahrattas—its nature.—State of feel¬ 
ing in the country.—Moghuls make overtures for an accommo¬ 
dation—broken off.—Aurungzebe quits the neighbourhood of 
Poona, and moves to the eastward.—Wakinkerah besieged, and 
finally reduced.—Mahrattas retaking their forts—they attack the 
grand army on its march—Emperor in danger of being taken.— 


Death and character of Aurungzebe. 
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From A.D . 1707 to A.D . 1720 


Shao—origin of the name—he is released.—Tara Bye declares 
him an impostor, and disputes his pretensions.—Origin of the 
rajas of Akulkote.—Shao obtains possession of Satara—ascends 
the throne.—Origin of the celebrated Ballajee Wishwanath.— 
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Proceedings of the Moghuls.— Shao’s progress.—War with 
Tara Bye.—Agreement with DaoodKhan.—Death of Dhunna- 
jee Jadow.—Tara Bye recovers Pahalla, and eastablishes her 
court at Kolapoor.—Death of Sivajee.—Accession of Sumbhajee 
and confinement of Tara Bye.—Advantages secured to Shao by 
the death of the Punt Suchew.—Dissolution of the agreement 
with the Moghuls.—Mahrattas under Chunder Seyn Jadow 
proceed to collect their dues.—A trifling dispute between 
Chunder Seyn Jadow and Ballajee Wishwanath leads to im¬ 
portant consequences—Ballajee is protected by Shao.— Jadow 
retires to Kolapoor, and afterwards joins the Moghuls.—Origin 
of Nizam-ool-Moolk—is apppointed viceroy of the Deccan.— 
War with the Moghuls.—After a battle the Mahrattas retreat to 
the Salpee Ghaut—accommodation.—Disturbances.—A daring 
robbery, supposed to be committed by Khundee Rao Dhabaray 
—who establishes himself near Rajpeeplee.—Nizam-ool-Moolk 
favours the Kolapoor party,—Seedojee Ghorepuray declares for 
Sumbhajee, and is made Senaputtee at Kolapoor—obtains pos¬ 
session of Sondoor.—Great confusion and anarchy.—rBallajee 
Wishwanath is treacherously made prisoner by Dhummajee 
Thorat—and ransomed.—Success of Ballajee Wishwanath against 
Kishen Rao Kuttaokur.—Defeat of Byhroo Punt Pingley Peishwa 
by Kanhojee Angria.—Alarming progress of Angria.—Ballajee 
Wishwanath effects a favourable arrangement with him, and 
is made Peishwa—obtains possession of Poorundhur for himself 
—reduces Thorat—establishes order in the Poona district.—- 
Improvement in the aspect of Mahratta affairs—allusion to the 
extraordinary expension of their power from about this period— 
and to the Bramin scheme for creating union amongst the 
Mahratta chiefs.—Character of Shao.—The Emperor Ferokhsere 
conciliates the Mahrattas.—Hossein Ally Khan appointed vice¬ 
roy of the Deccan—is opposed by Daood Khan, who is killed. 
—Zoolfikar Beg defeated by Khundee Rao Dhabaray.—Battle 
near Ahmednugur.—Dhabaray is made Senaputtee.—Ferokhsere 
encourages the Mahrattas to resist the viceroy—the latter nego¬ 
tiates with the Mahrattas—concludes a treaty with Shao— 
marches, supported by a large body of Mahrattas, to Delhi.— 
Ferokhsere deposed, and Mohuinmud Shah raised to the im¬ 
perial dignity.—The famous grants for the chouth, surdesh- 
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niookhee, and swuraje delivered to Ballajee Wishwanath—who, 
accompanied by Khundee Rao Dhabaray, returns to Satara. 
Scheme of the arbitrary division of Mahratta revenue—explained 
—distributed.—Officers appointed to the general superintendence 
of particular parts of the country .— Kan hojee Angria*—Mahratta 
chiefs have assignments of revenue within the districts of each 
other.—Eager desire of all to possess and to maintain hereditary 
rights in their native villages, 
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From A.D . 1720 to A.D. 1726 


Nizam-ool-Mqolk,* throwing off his dependence on the Syuds, 
determines on possessing himself of the resources of the Deccan 
—defeats Dilawur Khan, who falls in the contest.—Battle of 
Ballapoor—the deputy viceroy, Alum Ally Khan, slain -con¬ 
duct of the Mahrattas on the occasion.—Hossein Ally Khan, 
accompanied by the emperor, sets out from Delhi to quell the 
rebellion of Nizam-ool-Moolk, but is assassinated—Battle of 
Shahpoor.— Syud Abdoolah Khan defeated and made prisoner. 
—Rejoicings at Delhi—promotions—congratulations—Conduct 
of the new administration—important changes at the Mahratta 
court.—Deaths of Pureshram Trimbuck, Ballajee Wishwanath, 
and Khundee Rao Dhabaray—elevation of Sreeput Rao and of 
Bajee Rao.—Death of Dummajee Gaekwar, ancestor of the 
regining family at Baroda—Negotiations with Nizam-ool-Moolk 
—his views and policy—is appointed vizier of the empire, and 
proceeds to Delhi—Courtiers conspire against him.—Hyder 
Koolee Khan, governor of Guzerat, incited to rebellion — quelled 
by Nizam-ool-Moolk, who appoints his uncle, Hamed Khan, 
governor at Ahmedabad and returns to Delhi—is appointed 
wukee-i-mootluq—withdraws from court and returns towards 
the Deccan.—Proceedings of Bajee Rao.—Origin of Holkar and 
Sindia.—Proceedings of Oodajee Powan—Character of Bajee 
Rao—views directed towards Malwa—-opposed by Sreeput Rao 
—discussions.—Commanding eloquence of Bajee Rao.-—Nizam- 
ool-Moolk, on his return to the Deccan, is opposed by Mubariz 
Khan.—Battle of ShukurkheraMubariz Khan defeated and 
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—Raja Jeswunt Sing, of Joudpoor, sent to reinforce Shaisteh 
Khan.—Netajee Palkur is surprised and wounded, but escapes. 
—Sivajee performs an adventurous exploit.—Shaisteh Khan is 
recalled.—Sultan Mauzurn is appointed to the Deccan, with 
Jeswunt Sing as second-in-command.—Sivajee plunders Surat. 
Death of Shahjee—Sivajee assumes the tide of raja, and strikes 
coins in his own name,—-his fleet makes prize of some Moghul 
ships bound to the Red Sea, and plunders the pilgrims proceeding 
to Mecca;—plunders Ahinednugur; makes a descent on the coast, 
and plunders Barcelore.—Raja Jey Sing and Dilere Khan come 
against him unexpectedly.—Aurungzebe’s views and policy in 
regard to the Deccan.—Progress of Jey Sing.—Sivajee in alarm 
arid perplexity.—Siege and defence of Poorundhur.—Sivajee’s 
submission.—Remarkable convention of Poorundhur.—War 
with Beejapoor.—Sivajee and Venkajee opposed to each other.— 1 
Sivajee repairs to Delhi,—is placed in confinement by Aururig- 
zebe,—effects his escape, and returns to the Deccan.—-Jey 
Sing’s progress,—-is obliged to raise the siege of Beejapoor, and 
retreat,*—is superseded by Sultan Mauzurn, and dies on his return 
towards Delhi. 
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From A.D. 1667 to A.D. 1669 


Sultan Mauzurn and Jeswunt Sing—their characters—Sivajee, 
through them, obtains various favours from the emperor.—The 
reported intention of Sultan Mauzurn to rebel against his father 
doubted.—Peace concluded between Beejapoor and the Moghuls. 
—The states of Beejapoor and Golcondah agree to pay Sivajee an 
annual tribute.—Unsuccessful attempts of Sivajee against Goa 
and Jinjeera,—Rumours respecting Sivajee whilst he is revising 
and improving his civil and military arrangements—his remark¬ 
able institutions—the formation, discipline, and interior economy 
of his troops—his forts—financial arid judicial ragulations— 
chief officers and persons through whom his government was 
administered. 
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From A.D. 1670 to A.D . 1676 

The tranquillity of the Deccan is interrupted—interesting and 
daring enterprise—Singurh escaladed, and Tannajee Maloosray 
slain.—Several forts taken.—Jinjeera on the point of being deli¬ 
vered up to Sivajee—prevented by a reyolution.—The Seedees 
enter the Moghul service.—Sivajee plunders Surat—is inter¬ 
cepted on his return—stratagem for saving his booty-—attacks 
the Moghul troops, and defeats them.—Naval operations.— 
Candeish plundered, and the chouth imposed.—Oundha,\Putta, 
and Salheir taken.—Causes of the inactivity of the Moghuls.— 
Jeswunt Sing is relieved by Mohabet Khan—-feeble operations 
against the forts.—Salheir besieged—relieved.—The Mahrattas 
obtain a great victory.—Sivajee at war with the Portuguese— 
attempts to surprise a small fort on Salsette.—English alarmed— 
press their long-pending claims on Sivajee.—Khan Jehan 
Buhadur appointed viceroy of the Moghul possessions—his de¬ 
fensive system disapproved by Dilere Khan, who had been 
successful against Chakun.—Sivajee visits Golcondah—his coast 
suffers by a descent from the fleets of Surat and jinjeera.—Death 
of Ali Adil Shah.—Khowaus Khan appointed regent at Beeja- 
poor.—Sivajee retakes Panalla—plunders Hooblee.—English 
apply to him for indemnification.—Sivajee prosecutes the war 
against Bee japoor—conciliates the Moghul viceroy—takes Purlee, 
Satara, and several forts in its neighbourhood.—Pertab Rao 
attacks the Beejapoor army on its march—grants an armistice, 
which is disapproved by Sivajee.—Pertab Rao, without Sivajee’s 
permission, makes a distant excursionAbdool Khureem, whilst 
Sivajee is engaged in the siege of Ponda, makes an effort to re¬ 
cover Panalla.—Pertab Rao arrives—receives a message from 
Sivajee—attacks the Beejapoor army, and is defeated and killed. 
—Victory snatched from the Mahomedans by the valour and 
conduct of Hussajee Mohitey.—Suntajee Ghorepuray and 
Dhunnajee Jadow are distinguished.--Hussajee Mohitey ap¬ 
pointed Senaputtee, with the title of Plumbeer Rao.—Death of 
Abajee Sonedeo.—Siege of Ponda raised.—Sivajee is enthroned, 
and assumes the titles and insignia of royalty.—Treaty with the 
English—tribute from the Portuguese,—Oundha and Putta re- 
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taken.—Incursion of Humbeer Rao.—Ponda taken.—Murder of 
Khowaus Khan. —Sivajee builds a line of forts from Tattora to 
Panalla—is confined by illness at Satara—projects a most im¬ 


portant expedition. 
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From A,D. 1676 to A.D. 1680 

State of politics in the Deccan when Si vajee undertakes his 
expedition into the Carnatic.—How suggested—preliminary 
arrangements.—Sivajee departs.— Conference and alliance with 
Kootab Shah at Hyderabad—proceeds to the southward—extra¬ 
ordinary devotions.—Progress of the conquests.—Negotiations 
with Venkajee.—Golcondah is invaded by the Moghuls and the 
army of Beejapoor—they are repulsed.—Death of Abdool 
Khureem.—Musaood Khan, by the influence of Dilere Khan* 
appointed regent.—Sivajee sets out on his return—takes Bellary, 
&c.—Venkajee attacks Sivajee’s troops, and is defeated.—A 
body of Mahrattas in the service of Beejapoor defeated by Sivajee’s 
troops.—Successes of Jenardin Punt, who by the aid of Humbeer 
Rao reduces the Dooab.—Proceedings of Moro Punt.—Sultan 
Mauzum returns to Aurungabad as viceroy.—Dilere Khan again 
ordered against Beejapoor.—Musaood Khan calls in the aid of 
Sivajee, who commits dreadful devastation in the Moghul pro¬ 
vinces—plunders Jaulna—is attacked, and. in danger of being 
worsted, when he retrieves the day by his personal exertions— 
is subsequently saved from great danger by one of his guides,— 
Twenty-seven forts taken.—Musaood Khan earnestly solicits 
further assistance.—Sumbhajee deserts to the Moghuls.—Dilere 
Khan’s proposals—Emperor’s objections.—Sumbhajee returns to 
his father.—Dilere Khan raises the siege of Beejapoor, crosses 
the Kistna with a body of horse, and isattacked and defeated by 
Jenardin Punt.—Sivajee’s claims in consequence of the assistance 
afforded to Beejapoor.—Supremacy of Tanjore, &c., transferred 
to Sivajee.—Venkajee’s independence affected by this arrange¬ 
ment—his behaviour in consequence.—Sivajee’s excellent ad¬ 
vice.—Sivajee’s death and character—possessions and treasures. 
—The ministers, influenced by Soyera Bye, propose setting 
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unbhajee aside, and appointing Raja Ram to the succession.- 
Sumbhajee discovers the plot—takes command of Panalla—dis¬ 
plays considerable energy—seizes Jenardin Punt.—Moro Punt 
and Humbeer Rao join Sumbhajee.—The garrison of Raigurh 
and the army declare for him. 
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From A.D . 1680 to A.D, 1689 


Cruelties exercised by Sumbhcijee on assuming power—ex¬ 
ecution of Soyera Bye—Inauspicious commencement of his 
reign.—Unavailing attempts to drive the Seedee from the island 
of Kennery.—Sultan Mohummud Akber seeks an asylum in 
Sumbhajee’s territory.—Plot in favour of Raja Ram.—Execu¬ 
tions. Execution of Annajee Dutto.—Moro Punt imprisoned.— 

Rugonath Narain Hunwuntay—-his spirited remonstrances and 
their consequences.—Sumbhajee attacks Jinjeera.—Moghuls 
make an incursion into the Concan, and are compelled to re¬ 
treat. Assault on Jinjeera repulsed—siege raised.—Sumbhajee 
attacks the Portuguese—endeavours to reconciliate the English. 
—Portuguese besiege Ponda, and are compelled to retreat with 
heavy loss.—Kuloosha, the prime minister of Sumbhajee.— 
Decay in the institutions of Sivajee.— State of the army—lands 
over-assessed.—Approach of Aurungzebe,—Survey of the state 
of the Deccan from the first year after Sumbhajee’s accession up 
to the fall of Beejapoor and Golcondah.—Extraordinary revo¬ 
lution amongst the English at Bombay.—Aurungzebe’s opera¬ 
tions.— Salheir is surrendered—Sultan Mauzum is sent to attack 
Sumbhajee in the Concan.—Imposition of the Jizeea—reflect¬ 
ions. Death of Dilere Khan.—Aurungzebe arrives at Ahmed- 
nugur—description of his camp.—Operations of Sultan Mauzum. 
—Humbeer Rao and Khan Jehan.—Distress of Sultan Mauzum’s 
army returned extremely reduced—operations.—Mahrattas 
plunder Baroach, and proclaim Mohummud Akber emperor.—- 
Operations against Beejapoor and Golcondah.—Murder of 
Mahdhuna Punt.—Truce with Golcondah.—Siege and capture 
of Beejapoor—description of the present state of its ruins.—Fall 
of Golcondah.—Arrangements in the conquered districts.— 
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in which the Moghuls took possession of, and regulated, 
a district.—Operations of the Mahrattas.—Humbeer Rao de~ 
feats Shirzee Khan, but falls in the battle.—Operations in the 
Carnatic.—Profligacy and imbecility of Sumbhajee.—Sultan 
Mohumrnud Akber quits him in disgust.—Remarkable conse¬ 
quences of the laxity of discipline in Sumbhajee* s army,—State 
of the Hindoo population in Maharashtra.—Impolicy of Aurung- 
zefae.—Remarks on the state of the country, extending, by 
anticipation, to a period of twelve years after the subversion of 
the Deccan kingdoms.—Operations of the emperor.—Piracies 
of the English.—Sumbhajee surprised and made prisoner, to¬ 
gether with his minister—-beliavkmr—execution—Summary of 
his character. 
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From A.D . 1689 to A.D . 1707 

Raja Ram.—Meeting of the principal Mahratta leaders at 
Raigurh.—Raja, Ram declared regent during the minority of 
SumbhajeeV son.—Important consultations, in which Prillhad 
Neerajee takes a conspicuous part.—Siege and capture of Raigurh. 
—The son and widow of Sumbhajee taken.—Merichand Panalla 
taken.—Raja Ram flees to Ginjee-—narrowly escapes being inter¬ 
cepted—establishes the form of the court of Sivajee—creates the 
Rank of the Priiee Needhee.—Suntajee Ghorepuray and Dhun¬ 
najee Jado w sent back to Maharashtra.—Raja Ram ascends the 
throne.—Zoolfikar Khan sent against Ginjee—Siege delayed.— 
Aspect of affairs in the Deccan.—Proceedings of Ramchunder 
Punt.—Origin of ghas-dana.—Rajgurh and Panalla re-taken.— 
Proceedings of Suntajee and Dhunnajee—and of Aurungzebe.— 
Ginjee invested.—Supersession of Zoolfikar Khan by the arrival 
of Kaum Bukhsh —Jealousies to which it gives rise.—Aurung¬ 
zebe fixes his principal cantonment at Brimhapoor.—Portuguese 
and English.—Suntajee and Dhunnajee repair to the Carnatic 
•—attack the Moghuls with great success—a truce—dissolved 
By the emperor,—Siege of Ginjee renewed.—-Kassim Khan, 
with several other officers, compelled by Suntajee to surrender, 
together with their troops.—Himmut Khan defeated and slain. 





—Siege of Ginjee pressed.—Raja Ramis permitted to escape.— 
Ginjee taken.—Dissensions amongst the Mahrattas, which incre¬ 
ase in consequence of the death of the Pritee Needhee.—A sedi¬ 
tion obliges Suntajee Ghorepuray to flee from his own troops.-— 
Satara becomes the seat of the Mahratta government.—Changes 
and promotions—Kanhojee Angria, on the death of Seedojee 
Goojur, succeeds to the command of the fleet.—Suntajee Ghore¬ 
puray basely murdered by Nagojee Manay—Raja Ram takes the 
field with a very large army—plunders the country* and impose 
es the chouth in Candeish, Gungthuree, and Rerar, leaving 
officers to collect it,—Zoolfikar Khan recalled from the Carnatic. 
—New plan of operations—a pursuing and a besieging force.— 
Zoolfikar Khan attacks and pursues Raja Ram.—Emperor takes 
Wussuntgurh—invests Satara—description of its defences—its 
siege and surrender.—Capture of Pur lee.—Distress of the Moghul 
army in consequence of the setting in of the monsoon.—Death 
and character of Raja Ram—His widow, Tara Rye, assumes the 
regency,—Pureshram Trimbuck appointed Pritee Needhee.-— 
Mahrattas under Dhunnajee Jadow and minor chiefs.—Descrip¬ 
tion of a body of Mahratta plunderers, contrasted with the splen¬ 
dour of a Moghul camp.—Great devastations.—State of the 
Moghuls.—Aurungzebe perseveres in his plan of reducing the 
forts.—-General devastation and confusion.—Weakness of the 
Moghuls.—Power of the Mahrattas—its nature.—State of feel¬ 
ing in the country.—Moghuls make overtures for an accommo¬ 
dation—broken off.—Aurungzebe quits the neighbourhood of 
Poona, and moves to the eastward.—Wakinkerah besieged, and 
finally reduced.—Mahrattas retaking their forts—they attack the 
grand army on its march—Emperor in danger of being taken.— 
Death and character of Aurungzebe. 
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From A.D. 1707 to AM. 1720 

Shao—origin of the name—he is released.—Tara Bye declares 
him an impostor, and disputes his pretensions,—Origin of the 
rajas of Akulkote.—Shao obtains possession of Satara—ascends 
the throne.—Origin of the celebrated Ballajee Wishwanath.— 
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9 

Proceedings of the Moghuls,,—Shao’s progress.—War with 
Tara Bye.—Agreement with Daood Khan.—Death of Dhunna- 
jee Jadow.— 1 Tara Bye recovers Panada, and eastablishes her 
court at Kolapoor.—Death of Sivajee.—Accession of Sumbhajee 
and confinement of Tara Bye.—Advantages secured to Shao by 
the death of the Punt Suchew.—Dissolution of the agreement 
with the Moghuls.—Mahrattas under Ghunder Seyn Jadow 
proceed to collect their dues.—A trifling dispute between 
Ghunder Seyn Jadow and Ballajee Wishwanath leads to im¬ 
portant consequences—Ballajee is protected by Shao,— Jadow 
retires to Kolapoor, and afterwards joins the Moghuls.—Origin 
of Nizam-ool-Moolk—is apppointed viceroy of the Deccan.— 
War with the Moghuls.—After a battle the Mahrattas retreat to 
the Salpee Ghaut—accommodation.—Disturbances.—A daring 
robbery, supposed to be committed by Khundee Rao Dhabaray 
—who establishes himself near Rajpeeplee.—Nizam-ool-Moolk 
favours the Kolapoor party,—Seedojee Ghorepuray declares for 
Sumbhajee, and is made Senaputtee at Kolapoor—obtains pos¬ 
session of Sondoor,—Great confusion and anarchy.—Ballajee 
Wishwanath is treacherously made prisoner by Dhummaj.ee 
Thorat—and ransomed.—Success of Ballajee Wishwanath against 
Kishen Rao Kiittaokur,—Defeat of Byhroo Punt Pingley Peishwa 
by Kanhojee Angria.—Alarming progress of Angria.—Ballajee 
Wishwanath effects a favourable arrangement with him, and 
is made Peishwa—obtains possession of Poorundhur for himself 
— reduces Thorat—establishes order in the Poona district.— 
Improvement in the aspect of Mahratta affairs—allusion to the 
extraordinary expension of their power from about this period— 
and to the Bramin scheme for creating union amongst the 
Mahratta chiefs.—Character of Shao.—The Emperor Ferokhsere 
conciliates the Mahrattas.—Hossein Ally Khan appointed vice¬ 
roy of the Deccan—is opposed by Daood Khan, who is killed. 
—Zoolfikar Beg defeated by Khundee Rao Dhabaray.—Battle 
near Ahmednugur.—Dhabaray is made Senaputtee.—Ferokhsere 
encourages the Mahrattas to resist the viceroy—the latter nego¬ 
tiates with the Mahrattas—concludes a treaty with Shao— 
marches, supported by a large body of Mahrattas, to Delhi.— 
Ferokhsere deposed, and Mohutnmud Shah raised to the im¬ 
perial dignity.—The famous grants for the chouth, surdesh- 
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illajee Wishwanath—who, 
accompanied by Khundee Rao Dhabaray, returns to Satara.— 
Scheme of the arbitrary division of Mahratta revenue—explained 
—distributed.—Officers appointed to the general superintendence 
of particular parts of the country,—Kanhojee Angria.—Mahratta 
chiefs have assignments of revenue within the districts of each 
other.—Eager desire of all to possess and to maintain hereditary 
rights in their native villages. 

Page 230 

13 

From A,D. 1720 to A.D. 1726 

Nizam-ool-Moolk,» throwing off his dependence on the Syuds, 
determines on possessing himself of the resources of the Deccan 
—defeats Dilawur Khan, who falls in the contest.—Battle of 
Ballapoor—the deputy viceroy. Alum Aliy Khan, slain—con¬ 
duct of the Mahrattas on the occasion.—Hossein Ally Khan, 
accompanied by the emperor, sets out from Delhi to quell the 
rebellion of Nizam-ool-Moolk, but is assassinated—Battle of 
Shahpoor-— Syud Abdoolah Khan defeated and made prisoner. 

■—Rejoicings at Delhi—promotions—congratulations—'Conduct 
of the new administration'—important changes at the Mahratta 
court.—Deaths of Pureshram Trimbuck, Ballajee Wishwanath, 
and Khundee Rao Dhabaray—elevation of Sreeput Rao and of 
Bajee Rao.—Death of Dummajee Gaekwar, ancestor of the 
regining family at Baroda—Negotiations with Nizam-ool-Moolk 
—his views and policy—is appointed vizier of the empire, and 
proceeds to Delhi—Courtiers conspire against him.—Hyder 
Koolee Khan, governor of Guzerat, incited to rebellion— quelled 
by Nizam-ool-Moolk, who appoints his uncle, Blamed Khan, 
governor at Ahmedabad and returns to Delhi—is appointed 
wukee-i*mootluq—withdraws from court and returns towards 
the Deccan.—Proceedings of Bajee Rao.—Origin of Holkar and 
Sindia*—Proceedings of Oodajee Powar.—Character of Bajee 
Rao—views directed towards Malwa—opposed by Sreeput Rao 
—discussions.—Commanding eloquence of Bajee Rao.—Nizam- 
ool-Moolk, on his return to the Deccan, is opposed by Mubariz 
Khan.—Battle of Shukurkhera — Mubariz Khan defeated and 
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slain,—--Appointment of Raja Geerdhur Buhadur as a governor 
of Malwa, and of Sur Boolund Khan as a governor of Guzerat 
—the deputy of the latter is defeated by the uncle of Nizam- 
ool-Moolk, assisted by Kantajee Kudum Bhanday.—Roostum 
Ally, governor of Surat, betrayed by Peelajee Gaekwar—is also 
defeated.—ITamed Khan grants the chouth to Kantajee and 
Peelajee—they quarrel in collecting it—on which the chouth 
of Guzerat, west of the Myhie, is assigned to Kantajee, and 
that of the country east of it to Peelajee.—Sur Boolund Khan 
marches for Ahmedabad,—Battle at the Shah-i-Bagh—distracted 
state of Guzerat,—Bajee Rao’s incursions into Malwa.—Notice 
of an expedition to the Carnatic. 
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14 

From A.B. 1727 to A.D. 1734 


Plans of Nizam-ool-Moolk for consolidating his own power, 
and of creating dissensions among the Mahrattas.—Negotiates 
with Shao through the Pritee Needhee, and obtains the relinq¬ 
uishment of the chouth in the neighbourhood of Hyderabad.— 
The agreement disapproved of by the Peishwa,—Nizam-ool- 
Moolk prosecutes his plans by endeavouring to revive the feud 
between Shao and Sumbhajee—Frustrated by the Peishwa— 
war.—Able conduct of Bajee Rao—forces Nizam-ool-Moolk into 
terms.—Negotiations with Sur Boolund Khan.—-Bajee Rao 
obtains grants of the chouth and surdeshmookhee for Guzerat,.— 
Proceeding of Sumbhajee, raja of Kolapoor—he is defeated by the 
Pritee Needhee.—Treaty between the Mahrattas of Satara and 
Kolapoor.—War between the Peishwa and the Senaputtee.— 
Battle of Dhuboy—Bajee Rao victorious, and Dhabaray slain,— 
Nizam-ool-Moolk diverts the Peishwa’s attack from his own to the 
imperial territories.—Agreement between the Peishwa and the 
Senaputtee relative to Guzerat—Abhee Sing, raja of Joudpoor, 
appointed to supersede Sur Boolund Khan.—Policy of Nizam- 
ool-Moolk.—Bajee Rao proceeds to Malwa.—War in Guzerat 
between Peelajee Gaekwar and Abhee Sing—the latter sends 
emissaries on pretence of negotiating—Peelajee is assassinated— 
The Peishwa is called to the assistance of Raja Chitoor Sal, in 
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ndelcund—forces Mohummud Khan Eungush into a fort.- 
Bundelcund evacuated by the Moghuls.—Territory granted to 
Bajee Rao as a reward.—Raja Jey Sing appointed governor of 
Malwa—concludes an agreement with Bajee Rao and concedes 
the government to him. 
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From A.D. 1734 to A.D. 1739 


Mahratta affairs.—Rughoojee Bhonslay is appointed Sena 
Sahib Soobeh.—Affairs of the Con can—ofSawunt—Angria.— 
Unsuccessful campaigns of the Pritee Needhee against the 
Seedee.—Revolution at Jinjeera.—The Peishwa returns from 
Malwa—proceedings.—Arrangements made in the Concan.— 
Mulharjee Holkar’s incursions—policy of the vizier Khan 
Dowran.—Nizam-ool-Moolk courted by the emperor.—Muziffir 
Khan marches against the Mahrattas.—Plolkar’s conduct to¬ 
wards him.—Holkar continues levying contributions-—makes 
an incursion into Guzerat.—Momin Khan appointed governor 
of that province.—Bajee Rao’s pecuniary embarrassments. 
—Negotiations with the imperial court—obtains an assignment 
on Malwa, and a tribute from the Rajpoots—further nego¬ 
tiations—obtains the surdeshpandeegeeree of the Deccan.— 
Nizam-ool-Moolk resolves on assisting the emperor against the 
Mahrattas.—Preparations of the Moghuls—and of Bajee Rao. 
—Sadut Khan drives the Mahrattas across the Jumna.—Bajee 
Rao appears at the gates of Delhi—operations—retires—returns 
to the Deccan.—Circumstances regarding Angria, which led to 
a war with the Portuguese, and the invasion of Selsettee.—The 
Peishwa is called off to Malwa, to oppose Nizam-ool-Moolk—who 
joined by the imperial army, advances from Delhi.—Bajee Rao 
surrounds Nizam-ool-Moolk at Bhopaul—forces him into terms 
—their nature.—Prosecution of hostilities against the Portuguese 
—conduct of the English—its causes—progress of the Mahrattas. 
—War between the Peishwa and Rughoojee Bhonslay.—Disast¬ 
rous intelligence from Delhi,—occasioned by the arrival and 
proceedings of Nadir Shah.—Chimnajee Appa prosecutes a 
successful war against the Portuguese.—Memorable siege of 
Bassein.—Nadir Shah retires from Delhi. Page 289 
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From A.D. 1739 to A.D. 1740 

The government of Malwa not formally conceded to Bajee 
Rao as promised by Nizam-ool-Moolk,—The Peishwa’s arrange¬ 
ments in Malwa and Bundelcund previous to attempting the 
conquest of the Deccan.—Motives which deterred and prompt¬ 
ed the Peishwa.—Rughoojee Rhonslay is induced to undertake 
an expedition into the Carnatic.—The Peishwa attacks Nasir 
Jung—plans frustrated at the outset—departs for Hindostan.— 
Chimnajee Appa recalled into the Goncan to support Ballajee 
Bajee Rao.—Operations against Sumbhajee Angria—interrupted 
by intelligence of the death of Bajee Rao.—Brief retrospect or 
the rise and progress of the Mahrattas.—State of the Moghul 
empire, and of the powers in India.—Imperial court.—Nabob 
of Oude.*“~-Rajpoots.—Origin of the Jaths—of Aliverdy Khan— 
of the Rohillahs.—State of the Deccan and Carnatic.—Nabobs 
of Arcot—Kurnoul—Kurpa —and Savanoor.—Tanjore—-English 
—French and Portuguese.—Raja of Soonda.—Dessaye of 
Carwar.—Mysore.—Artificial revenue system of the Mahrattas 
—Remarks on.—Character of Bajee Rao—His sons Ballajee Rao, 
Rugonath Bajee Rao, Jenardin Bawa, and Shumsher Buhadur. 
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From A.D. 1740 to A.D. 1749 


Operations of the Mahrattas in the Carnatic.—Rughoojee 
Bhonslay endeavours without success to prevent the accession of 
Ballajee Bajee Rao as Peishwa.—A new governor appointed to 
Malwa.—The Peishwa’s petitions to the emperor.—Death of 
Chimnajee Appa.—His son Sewdasheo Chimnajee Bhow.—The 
Peishwa obtains a grant from the raja—importance attached to 
it at this period.—Bhaskur Punt invades the Bengal provinces. 
—The Peishwa reduces Gurrah and Mundelah.—Dummajee 
Gaekwar invades Malwa-—retires.—The Peishwa confirms 
Anund Rao Powar in the possession of Dhar.—Ghouth of the 
whole of the imperial territory promised to the Peishwa.—Pro¬ 
gress of Bhaskur Punt— is at last compelled by Aliverdy Khan 
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to retreat.-—Rughoojee Bhonslay, in person, invades Bengal.— 
The Peishwa, on promise of the government of Malwa and 
other advantages, supports Aliverdy Khan, and defeats the army 
of Rughoojee Bhonslay—obtains the government of Malwa— 
returns to Sattara—is obliged to resign Bengal to Rughoojee 
Bhonslay to prevent his combining with other chiefs against 
him.—Affairs of Nizam-ool-Moolk—suppresses the rebellion of 
his son Nasir Jung—proceeds to the Carnatic—arrangements.— 
Rughoojee Bhonslay’s troops renew their incursions into Bengal. 
—Bhaskur Punt with most of his principal officers treacherously 
murdered by Aliverdy Khan.—Deogurh and Chandah annexed 
to the territory of Rughoojee Bhonslay.—The Peishwa’s pro¬ 
ceedings.—Expedition into the Carnatic under Sewdasheo 
Chimnajee.—Specific agreement with the rajas of Bundelcund. 
—Rise of Ahmed Shah Abdallee—his first invasion of Hindostan 
—is repulsed by the imperial army, and retreates to Cabul.—- 
Death of the emperor Mohummud Shah.—Accession of his son 
Ahmed Shah.—Death of Nizam-ool-Moolk.—Revolutions in 
the Carnatic.—Nasir Jung with a vast army proceeds to that 
quarter.—Important domestic arrangements of the Mahrattas. 
—Discovery of Ram Raja.—Plots and intrigues at Satara during 
the last illness of Shao.—Important deed consigned to the 
Peishwa.—Ballajee’s proceedings on the death of the raja—Base 
manner in which he compasses the destruction of Suck war Bye 
Sirkay. 
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18 

Front A.D. 1750 to A.D. 1754 

The Peishwa secures Rughoojee Bhonslay in his interest.— 
Poona becomes the capital of the Mahrattas.*—Arrangements 
made by the Peishwa on the will of the late raja.—Insurrection 
of Yemmajee Sewdeo—suppressed by Sewdasheo Rao Bhow.— 
Agreement of Sangola between the raja and the Peishwa.—A 
difference arises between the Peishwa and Sewdasheo Rao Bhow. 
—Origin and progress of Ramchundur Baba Shenwee,—The 
Peishwa supports Ghazee-ud-deen, the eldest son of Nizam-ool- 
Moolk.—Death and character of Nasir Jung.— Muzuffir Jung, 
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supported by the French, assumes the viceroyalty of the Deccan. 
—Rise of Raja Rugonafch Dass and Hyder Jung.—Death of 
Muzuffir Jung.—Elevation of Sulabut Jung*—The Peishwa, for 
the purpose of opposing Sulabut Jung and M. Bussy, proceeds 
to the Kistna, but is suddenly recalled to Satara, in consequence 
of an attempt to supersede his authority on the part of Tara Bye, 
supported by Dummajee Gaekwar—Gaekwar circumvented—• 
treacherously seized and imprisoned.—Tara Bye retains posses¬ 
sion of the fort.—Rigid captivity of the raja.—The Peishwa 
attacks Sulabut Jung,.—War carried into the Mahratta country.— 
Moghul army, directed by Bussy, penetrates as far as Korygaom 
on the Beema.—Negotiation broken off—renewed.—Armistice 
concluded.—Raja Rugonath Dass assassinated.—Successful 
operations of Rughoojee Bhonslay.—Death of Meet Hubeeb.— 
Affairs at the imperial court.—Abdallee.—Rohillahs.—Holkar 
and Sindia called in by the nabob of Oude to assist in subduing 
the Rohillahs—conquest effected.—Holkar recalled to the Deccan 
—his march suspended.—Approach of the Abdallee.—Mahrattas 
evacuate the Rohillah territory.—Mooltan and Lahore ceded to 
the Abdallec.-Ghazee-ud-deen, accompanied by Sindia and 
Holkar, commences his march for the Deccan.—Proceedings of 
Sulabut Jung.—Syud Lushkur Khan and Shah Nawaz Khan 
brought into power.—-Arrival of Ghazee-ud-deen at Auranga¬ 
bad.—Extensive cessions granted by him to the Peishwa.—* 
Ghazee-ud-deen is poisoned.—Sulabut Jung confirms the ces¬ 
sions made to the Peishwa.—Intrigues of Syud Lushkur Khan 
against the French.—Cessions made to the French for the 
support of their subsidiary force.—Affairs at Satara.—Expedition 
into the Carnatic and Guzerat,—History of Guzerat from the 
year 1735 until the capture of Ahmedabad in 1755.—Rugonath 
Rao proceeds to Hindostan, and returns to Poona in the ensuing 
year.—The Peishwa sends another expedition into the Carnatic. 
—Death of Rughoojee Bhonslay—his sons.—Janojee succeeds 
as Sena Sahib Soobeh.—Affairs accommodated between the 
Peishwa and Tara Bye.—Progress of Janojee Bhonslay.—Affairs 
at Delhi.—Meer Shahabodeen, son of the late Ghazee-ud-deen 
—his rise and progress at the imperial court—his unprincipled 
conduct—calls in the aid of the Mahrattas—is appointed vizier 
—deposes the emperor—deprives him of sight—and raises a 
gradson of Jehandar Shah to the throne. Page 339 



A.D. 1755 and A.D. 1756 


The Peishwa’s troops, assisted by the English, reduce a part of 
Angria’s territory.—The Peishwa proceeds against Savanoor.— 
A secret plot between the Peishwa and Shah Nawaz Khan al¬ 
luded to.—-Particulars of the connection bet ween Ballajee Bajee 
Rao and the English—their views on Surat.—Expedition against 
Angria under Commodore James.—Capture of Severndroog.— 
Dastardly conduct of the Mahratta fleet.—Second expedition 
against Angria under Ramajee Punt and Khundoojee Mankur 
on the part of the Peishwa, and under Admiral Watson and 
Colonel Clive on the part of the English.—Previous successes of 
the Mahrattas*—Siege and capture of Gheriah.—Reprehensible 
conduct of the English in regard to the prize property.—They 
endeavour to retain possession of Gheriah.—Siege and reduc¬ 
tion of Savanoor,—Plot developed.—M. Bussy’s corps dismissed 
from the service of Sulabut Jung.—Bussy marches from Savanoor 
towards Mausulipatam—takes post at Hyderabad—is reinforced 
—Influence re-established with Sulabut Jung.—Negotiation 
between the Bombay government and the Peishwa.—Treaty of 
Poona, A.D. 1756. 
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20 

From A.D, 1756 to A.D. 1760 

Rugonath Rao proceeds on an expedition to Hindostan.— 
Object of Ballajee Rao in his late treaty with the English.—• 
Expedition to the Carnatic.—Attack on Seringapatam—Affairs 
compromised.—District of Sera re-taken—the Peishwa returns 
to Poona.—-Proceedings of Bulwunt Rao Mendlee, left in the 
Carnatic for the purpose of prosecuting the Peishwa’s views.— 
Battle of Kuddapah.—Conduct of the Mysore government act¬ 
ing on the suggestions of Hyder Ally.—Designs of the Peishwa 
on Bednore and Mysore—prevented by affairs of the Hyderabad 
court.—Plot for effecting a revolution, and expelling the French 
—particulars of that conspiracy, and of the circumstances con¬ 
nected with it.—Murder of Hyder Jung.—Death of Shah Nuwaz 
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Khan.—Flight of Nizam Ally to Burhanpoor,—Bussy recalled to 
Pondicherry.—Remarkable instance of credulity in the Bombay 
government.—The English obtain possession of Surat Castle.— 
Proceedings of the Mahrattas in the Carnatic.—Proceedings of 
Nizam Ally—is attacked by Janojee Bhonslay, at the instigation 
of Busaiut Jung.—Nizam Ally is courted by the English—obtains 
the office of prime minister.—Sewdasheo Rao Bhow, the minister 
of thePeish wa—his character—dissensions in the Peishwa family. 
—Altercation with Rugonath Rao.—Muzuffir Khan employs 
an assassin to murder Sewdasheo Rao—the assassin is seized, 
and executed with his employer.—Ahmednugur betrayed into 
the hands ol the Mahrattas.—Sewdasheo Rao takes command of 
the army, and Rugonath Rao becomes prime minister.—-War 
with the Moghuls in the Deccan.—Cessions acquired by the 
Mahrattas as the price of peace.—Reflections on the pre¬ 
eminence to which the Mahrattas had attained.—Reverses in 
Hindustan—affairs in that quarter. 
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21 

A.D. 1760 and A.D. 1761 

Meer Shahbodeen seizes Mooltan and Lahore—is promptly 
expelled by Ahmed Shah, who advances into Hindostan, plund¬ 
ers Delhi and Muttra, but is compelled to retire in consequence 
of a pestilence.—Meer Shahabodeen calls in the aid of Rugonath 
Rao against the emperor and Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah—recovers 
possession of Delhi and of the emperor’s person.—Rugonath 
Rao conquers Mooltan and Lahore for the Peishwa—appoints 
Adina Beg sursoobehdar, supported by the troops of Sindia,— 
Account of the sons of Ranojee Sindia.—Duttajee is summoned 
from Rohilcund, which he had invaded at the instigation of 
Meer Shahabodeen, to oppose the Abdallee.—Meer Shaha¬ 
bodeen puts the Emperor Alumgeer II. to death.—Abdallee 
recovers Mooltan and Lahore—advances on Delhi.—surprises 
Sindia’s division—Duttajee and Jooteba are killed—Holkar sur¬ 
prised and routed.—Sewdasheo Rao Bhow marches from the 
Deccan to oppose the Afghans—is joined by large armies on his 
advance—takes possession of Delhi.—Rajpoots and Jaths with- 
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[raw from the confederacy.—Sewdasheo Rao proclaims Mirza 
Juwan Bukht emperor—storms Kunjpoora.—Ahmed Shah cros¬ 
ses the Jumna—events from October till January.—Battle of 
Panniput, where the Mahrattas sustain a dreadful defeat—bar¬ 
barity of the Afghans—consequences of the disastrous intelli¬ 
gence in Maharashtra.—Death and character of Ballajee Bajee 
Rao.—State of the country under his government. 
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22 

From A.D. 


1761 to A.D. 1766 


Mahdoo RaoBullal invested as Peishwa.—Death of Tara Bye. 
—Prospect of war with Nizam Ally.—Rugonath Rao, as regent, 
negotiates with the English.—Settlement of a dispute respecting 
the Seedee of Jinjeera.—Party dissensions among the Mahrattas. 
—Nizam Ally attacks their territory—destruction of the temples 
at Toka.—Moghuls advance towards Poona—vigorous oppos¬ 
ition—treaty concluded.—Dispute between Rugonath Rao and 
Mahdoo Rao—the former retires to Aurangabad, and returns 
supported by the Moghuls.—Submission of Mahdoo Rao—mo- 
t i ves ._The proceedings of Rugonath Rao occasion general 
discontent.—Nizam Ally breaks the treaty, and, assisted by 
Janojee, attempts the subversion of the Bramin government.— 
Poona is plundered and partially burnt.—Rugonath Rao makes 
an attempt on Hyderabad—returns to the Mahratta territory— 
Janojee is detached from the confederacy.—Moghul army de¬ 
feated with prodigious slaughter—Peace concluded at Aurunga- 
bad.—Mahdoo Rao reproves Janojee for his treachery.—Rise ol 
Hyder Ally—his conquests—is opposed by Mahdoo Rao.—Judi¬ 
cious and successful operations of the young Peishwa—defeats 
Hyder with severe loss.—Negotiations—intrusted to Rugonath 
Rao—treaty.—Offensive alliance between the Peishwa and 
Nizam against Janojee.—Janojee is compelled to restore three- 
fourths of the districts received as the price of his treachery.— 
State of the English in India at this period.—Many of the prin¬ 
cipal events which led to their ascendancy, blended with the 
Mahratta history.—Author’s views in the intended description 
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of Malwa, and of Sur Boolund Khan as a governor of Guzerat 
—the deputy of the latter is defeated by the uncle of Nizam- 
ool-Moolk, assisted by Kantajee Kudum Bhanday.—Roostum 
Aliy, governor of Surat, betrayed by Peelajee Gaekwar—is also 
defeated.—Hamed Khan grants the chouth to Kantajee and 
Peelajee—they quarrel in collecting it—on which the chouth 
of Guzerat* west of the Myhie, is assigned to Kantajee, and 
that of the country east of it to Peelajee.—Sur Boolund Khan 
marches for Ahmedabad.—Battle at the Shah-i-Bagh—distracted 
state of Guzerat.—Bajee Rao’s incursions into Malwa,—Notice 
of an expedition to the Carnatic. 
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14 

From A.D. 1727 to A.D. 1734 


Plans of Niasam-ool-Moolk for consolidating his own power, 
and of creating dissensions among the Mahrattas.—Negotiates 
with Shao through the Pritee Needhee, and obtains the relinq¬ 
uishment of the chouth in the neighbourhood of Hyderabad.— 
The agreement disapproved of by the Peishwa.*—Nizam-ool- 
Moolk prosecutes his plans by endeavouring to revive the feud 
between Shao and Sumbhajee—Frustrated by the Peishwa— 
war.—Able conduct of Bajee Rao—forces Nizam-ool-M.oolk into 
terms.—Negotiations with Sur Boolund Khan.—Bajee Rao 
obtains grants of the chouth and surdeshmookhee for Guzerat.— 
Proceeding of Sumbhajee, raja of Kolapoor—he is defeated by the 
Pritee Needhee.—Treaty between the Mahrattas of Satara and 
Kolapoor.—War between the Peishwa and the Senaputtee.— 
Battle of Dhuboy—Bajee Rao victorious, and Dhabaray slain.— 
Nizam-oobMoolk diverts the Peishwa’s attack from his own to i he 
imperial territories.*—Agreement between the Peishwa and the 
Senaputtee relative to Guzerat—Abhee Sing, raja of Joudpoor, 
appointed to supersede Sur Boolund Khan.—Policy of Nizam- 
ool-Moolk.—Bajee Rao proceeds to Malwa.—War in Guzerat 
between Peelajee Gaekwar and Abhee Sing—the latter sends 
emissaries on pretence of negotiating—Peelajee is assassinated—«- 
The Peishwa is called to the assistance of Raja Chitoor Sal, in 
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delcund—forces Mohummud Khan Bungush into a fort- 
Bundelcund evacuated by the Moghuls,—Territory granted to 
Bajee Rao as a reward,—Raja Jey Sing appointed governor of 
Malwa—concludes an agreement with Bajee Rao anchconcedes 
the government to him. 
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15 

From A.D. 1734 to A.D. 1739 


Mahratta affairs.—Rughoojee Bhonslay is appointed Sena 
Sahib Soobeh.—Affairs of the Goncan—of Sawunt—Angria,— 
Unsuccessful campaigns of tlxe Pritee Needhee against the 
Seedee.*—Revolution at Jinjeera.—The Peishwa returns from 
Malwa—proceedings.—Arrangements made in the Goncan.— 
Mulharjee Holkar’s incursions—policy of the vizier Khan 
Dowran.—Nizam-ool-Moolk courted by the emperor.—Muziffir 
Khan marches against the Mahrattas.—Holkar’s conduct to¬ 
wards him.—Holkar continues levying contributions—makes 
an incursion into Guzerat.—Momin Khan appointed governor 
of that province.—Bajee Rao’s pecuniary embarrassments, 
—Negotiations with the imperial court—obtains an assignment 
on Malwa, and a tribute from the Rajpoots—further nego¬ 
tiations—obtains the surdeshpandeegeeree of the Deccan.— 
Nizam-ool-Moolk resolves on assisting the emperor against the 
Mahrattas.-—Preparations of the Moghuls—and of Bajee Rao. 
—Sadut Khan drives the Mahrattas across the Jumna.—Bajee 
Rao appears at the gates of Delhi—operations—retires—returns 
to the Deccan.—Circumstances regarding Angria, which led to 
a war with the Portuguese, and the invasion of Selsettee.—The 
Peishwa is called off to Malwa, to oppose Nizam-ool-Moolk—who 
joined by the imperial army, advances from Delhi.—Bajee Rao 
surrounds Nizam-ool-Moolk at Bhopauf—forces him into terms 
—their nature.—Prosecution of hostilities against the Portuguese 
—conduct of the English—its causes—progress of the Mahrattas. 
—War between the Peishwa and Rughoojee Bhonslay.*—Disast¬ 
rous intelligence from Delhi,—occasioned by the arrival and 
proceedings of Nadir Shah.—Chimnajee Appa prosecutes a 
successful war against the Portuguese.—Memorable siege of 
Bassein.—Nadir Shah retires from Delhi. Page 239 
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16 

From A.D . 1739 to A.D. 1740 


The government of Malwa not formally conceded to Bajee 
Rao as promised by Nizam-ool-Moolk.—The Peishwa’s arrange¬ 
ments in Malwa and Bundelcund previous to attempting the 
conquest of the Deccan.—Motives which deterred and prompt¬ 
ed the Peishwa,—Rughoojee Bhonslay is induced to undertake 
an expedition into the Carnatic,—The Peishwa attacks Nasir 
Jung—plans frustrated at the outset—departs for Hindostan.— 
Chimnajee Appa recalled into the Concan to support Ballajee 
Bajee Rao.—Operations against Sumbhajee Angria—interrupted 
by intelligence of the death of Bajee Rao.—Brief retrospect or 
the rise and progress of the Mahrattas.—State of the Moghul 
empire, and of the powers in India.—Imperial court.—Nabob 
of Oude.—Rajpoots.—Origin of the Jaths—of Aliverdy Khan— 
of the Rohillahs.—State of the Deccan and Carnatic.—Nabobs 
of Arcot—Kurnoul—Kurpa—and Savanoor.—Tanjore—English 
—French and Portuguese.—Raja of Soonda.—Dessaye of 
Carwar.—Mysore.—Artificial revenue system of the Mahrattas 
—Remarks on.—Character of Bajee Rao—His sons Ballajee Rao, 
Rugonath Bajee Rao, Jenardin Bawa, and Shumsher Buhadur. 
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From A.D. 1740 to A.D. 1749 


Operations of the Mahrattas in the Carnatic.—Rughoojee 
Bhonslay endeavours without success to prevent the accession of 
Ballajee Bajee Rao as Peishwa.—A new governor appointed to 
Malwa.—The Peishwa’s petitions to the emperor.—Death of 
Chimnajee Appa.—His son Sewdasheo Chimnajee Bhow.—The 
Peishwa obtains a grant from the raja—importance attached to 
it at this period.—Bhaskur Punt invades the Bengal provinces. 
—The Peishwa reduces Gurrah and Mundelah.—Dummajee 
Gaekwar invades Malwa—retires.—The Peishwa confirms 
Anund Rao Powar in the possession of Dhar.—Chouth of the 
whole of the imperial territory promised to the Peishwa.—Pro¬ 
gress of Bhaskur Punt— is at last compelled by Aliverdy Khan 



to retreat.—Rughoojee Bhonslay, in person, invades Bengal.— 
The Peishwa, on promise of the government of Malwa and 
other advantages, supports Aliverdy Khan, and defeats the army 
of Rughoojee Bhonslay—obtains the government of Malwa— 
returns to Sattara— is obliged to resign Bengal to Rughoojee 
Bhonslay to prevent his combining with other chiefs against 
him.—Affairs of Nizam-ool-Moolk—suppresses the rebellion of 
his son Nasir Jung—proceeds to the Carnatic—arrangements.— 
Rughoojee Bhonslay’s troops renew their incursions into Bengal. 
—Bhaskur Punt with most of his principal officers treacherously 
murdered by Aliverdy Khan.—Deogurh and Chandah annexed 
to the territory of Rughoojee Bhonslay.—j[he Peishwa’s pro¬ 
ceedings.—Expedition into the Carnatic ■‘'under Sewdasheo 
Chimnajee.—Specific agreement with the rajas ofBundelcund. 
—Rise of Ahmed Shah Abdallee—his first invasion of Hindostan 
—is repulsed by the imperial army, and retreates to Cabul.— 
Death of the emperor Mohummud Shah.—Accession of his son 
Ahmed Shah.—Death of Nizam-ool-Moolk.—Revolutions in 
the Carnatic.—Nasir Jung with a vast army proceeds to that 
quarter.—Important domestic arrangements of the Mahrattas. 
—Discovery of Ram Raja.—Plots and intrigues at Satara during 
the last illness of Shao.—Important deed consigned to the 
Peishwa.—Ballajee’s proceedings on the death of the raja—Base 
manner in which he compasses the destruction of Suckwar Bye 
Sirkay. 
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From A.D. 1750 to A.D. 1754 

The Peishwa secures Rughoojee Bhonslay in his interest.— 
Poona becomes the capital of the Mahrattas.—Arrangements 
made by the Peishwa on the will of the late raja.—Insurrection 
of Yemmajee Sewdeo—suppressed by Sewdasheo Rao Bhow.— 
Agreement of Sangola between the raja and the Peishwa.—A 
difference arises between the Peishwa and Sewdasheo Rao Bhow. 
—Origin and progress of Ramchundur Baba Shenwee.—The 
Peishwa supports Ghazee-ud-deen, the eldest son of Nizam-ool- 
Moolk.—Death and character of Nasir Jung.—Muzuffir Jung, 
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supported by the French, assumes the viceroyalty of the Deccan* 

-—Rise of Raja Rugonath Dass and Hyder Jung*—Death of 
Muzuffir Jung.—Elevation of Sulabut Jung.*—The Peishwa, for 
the purpose of opposing Sulabut Jung and M. Bussy, proceeds 
to the Kistna, but is suddenly recalled to Satara, in consequence 
of an attempt to supersede his authority on the part of Tara Bye, 
supported by Dummajee Gaekwar—Gaekwar circumvented— 
treacherously seized and imprisoned.—Tara Bye retains posses¬ 
sion of the fort.—Rigid captivity of the raja.—The Peishwa 
attacks Sulabut Jung.—War carried into the Mahratta country.— 
Moghul army, directed by Bussy, penetrates as far as Korygaom 
on the Beema.—Negotiation broken off—renewed.—Armistice 
concluded.—Raja Rugonath Dass assassinated.—Successful 
operations of Rughoojee Bhonslay.—Death of Meer Hubeeb.— 
Affairs at the imperial court.—Abdallee.—Rohillahs,—Holkar 
and Sindia called in by the nabob of Oude to assist in subduing 
the Rohillahs—conquest effected.—Holkar recalled to the Deccan 
—his march suspended.—-Approach of the Abdallee.—Mahrattas 
evacuate the Rolullah territory.— Mooltan and Lahore ceded to 
the Abdallee.—Ghazee-ud-deen, accompanied by Sindia and 
Plolkar, commences his march for the Deccan.—Proceedings of 
Sulabut Jung.—Syud Lushkur Khan and Shah Nawaz Khan 
brought into power.—Arrival of Ghazee-ud-deen at Aurunga- 
bad.—Extensive cessions granted by him to the Peishwa.— 
Ghazee-ud-deen is poisoned.—Sulabut Jung confirms the ces¬ 
sions made to the Peishwa.—Intrigues of Syud Lushkur Khan 
against the French.—Cessions made to the French for the 
support of their subsidiary force.—AfFairs at Satara.—Expedition 
into the Carnatic and Guzerat.—History of Guzerat from the 
year 1735 until the capture of Ahmedabad in 1755.—Rugonath 
Rao proceeds to Hindostan, and returns to Poona in the ensuing 
year.—The Peishwa sends another expedition into the Carnatic. 
—Death of Rughoojee Bhonslay—his sons.—Janojee succeeds 
as Sena Sahib Soobeh.—Affairs accommodated between the 
Peishwa and Tara Bye.—Progress of Janojee Bhonslay.—AfFairs 
at Delhi.—Meer Shahabodeen, son of the late Ghazee-ud-deen 
—his rise and progress at the imperial court—his unprincipled 
conduct—calls in the aid of the Mahrattas—is appointed vizier 
—-deposes the emperor—deprives him of sight—and raises a 
gradson of Jehandar Shah to the throne. Page 339 
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AM. 1755 and AM. 1756 

The Peishwa’s troops, assisted by the English, reduce a part of 
Angria’s territory.—The Peishwa proceeds against Savanoor.— 
A secret plot between the Peishwa and Shah Nawaz Khan al¬ 
luded to.—Particulars of the connection between Ballajee Bajee 
Rao and the English—their views on Surat.—Expedition against 
Angria under Commodore James.—Capture of Severndroog.— 
Dastardly conduct of the Mahratta fleet.—Second expedition 
against Angria under Ramajee Punt and Khundoojee Mankur 
on the part of the Peishwa, and under Admiral Watson and 
Colonel Clive on the part of the English.—Previous successes of 
the Mahrattas.—Siege and capture of Gheriah.—Reprehensible 
conduct of the English in regard to the prize property.—They 
endeavour to retain possession of Gheriah.-—Siege and reduc¬ 
tion of Savanoor.—Plot developed.— M. Bussy’s corps dismissed 
from the service of Sulabut Jung.—Bussy marches from Savanoor 
towards Mausulipatam—takes post at Hyderabad—is reinforced 
—Influence re-established with Sulabut Jung.—Negotiation 
between the Bombay government and the Peishwa.—Treaty of 
Poona, A.D. 1756. 
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From A.D. 1756 to AM. 1760 


Rugonath Rao proceeds on an expedition to Hindostan.— 
Object of Ballajee Rao in his late treaty with the English.— 
Expedition to the Carnatic.—Attack on Seringapatam—Affairs 
compromised.—District of Sera re-taken—the Peishwa returns 
to Poona.—Proceedings of Bulwunt Rao Mendlee, left in the 
Carnatic for the purpose of prosecuting the Peishwa’s views.— 
Battle of Kuddapah.—Conduct of the Mysore government act¬ 
ing on the suggestions of Hyder Ally.—Designs of the Peishwa 
on Bednore and Mysore—prevented by affairs of the Hyderabad 
court.—Plot for effecting a revolution, and expelling the French 
—particulars of that conspiracy, and of the circumstances con¬ 
nected with it.—Murder of Hyder Jung.—Death of Shah Nuwaz 
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Khan.—Flight of Nizam Ally to Burhanpoor.—Bussy recalled to 
Pondicherry.—Remarkable instance of credulity in the Bombay 
government.—The English obtain possession of Surat Castle.— 
Proceedings of the Mahrattas in the Carnatic.—Proceedings of 
Nizam Ally—is attacked by Janojee Bhonslay, at the instigation 
of Busalut Jung.—Nizam Ally is courted by the English—obtains 
the office of prime minister.—Sewdasheo Rao Bhow, the minister 
of the Peishwa—his character—dissensions in the Peishwa family. 
—Altercation with Rugonath Rao.—Muzuffir Khan employs 
an assassin to murder Sewdasheo Rao—the assassin is seized, 
and executed with his employer.—Ahmednugur betrayed into 
the hands of the Mahrattas.—Sewdasheo Rao takes command of 
the army, and Rugonath Rao becomes prime minister.—War 
with the Moghuls in the Deccan.—Cessions acquired by the 
Mahrattas as the price of peace.—Reflections on the pre¬ 
eminence to which the Mahrattas had attained.—Reversesin 
Hmdostan—affairs in that quarter. 
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AJ). 1760 and A.D. 1761 


Meer Shahbodeen seizes Mooltan and Lahore—is promptly 
expelled by Ahmed Shah, who advances into Hindostan, plund¬ 
ers Delhi and Muttra, but is compelled to retire in consequence 
of a pesti lence.—Meer Shahabodeen calls in the aid of Rugonath 
Rao against the emperor and Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah—recovers 
possession ol Delhi and of the emperor’s person.—Rugonath 
Rao conquers Mooltan and Lahore for the Peishwa—appoints 
Adina Beg sursoobehdar, supported by the troops of Sindia.— 
Account of the sons of Ranojee Sindia.—Duttajee is summoned 
from Rohilcurid, which he had invaded at the instigation of 
Meer Shahabodeen, to oppose the Abdaliec.—Meer Shaha¬ 
bodeen puts the Emperor Alumgeer II. to death.—Abdallee 
recovers Mooltan and Lahore—advances on Delhi.—surprises 
Sindia’s division—Duttajee and Jooteba are killed—Holkar sur¬ 
prised and routed.—Sewdasheo Rao Bhow marches from the 
Deccan to oppose the Afghans—is joined by large armies on his 
advance—takes possession of Delhi.—Rajpoots and Jaths with- 
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from the confederacy.—Sewdasheo Rao proclaims Mirza 
Juwan Bukht emperor—storms Kunjpoora.—Ahmed Shah cros¬ 
ses the Jumna—events from October till January. Battle of 
Fanniput, where the Mahrattas sustain a dreadful defeat—bar¬ 
barity of the Afghans—consequences of the disastrous intelli¬ 
gence in Maharashtra.—Death and character of Ballajee Bajee 
Rao.—State of the country under his government. 
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From A.D. 1761 to A.D. 1766 


Mahdoo Rao Bullal invested as Peishwa.--Death of Tara Bye. 
—Prospect of war with Nizam Ally.—Rugonath Rao, as regent, 
negotiates with the English.—Settlement of a dispute respecting 
theSeedeeofJinjeera.—Party dissensions among the Mahrattas. 
—Nizam Ally attacks their territory—destruction of the temples 
at Toka.—Moghuls advance towards Poona—vigorous oppos¬ 
ition-treaty concluded.—Dispute between Rugonath Rao and 
Mahdoo Rao—the former retires to Aurungabad, and returns 
supported by the Moghuls.—Submission of Mahdoo Rao—mo¬ 
tives.—The proceedings of Rugonath Rao occasion general 
discontent.—-Nizam Ally breaks the treaty, and, assisted by 
Janojee, attempts the subversion of the Bramin government.— 
Poona is plundered and partially burnt.—Rugonath Rao makes 
an attempt on Hyderabad—returns to the Mahratta territory— 
Janojee is detached from the confederacy.—Moghul army de¬ 
feated with prodigious slaughter—Peace concluded at Aurunga¬ 
bad.—Mahdoo Rao reproves Janojee for his treachery.—Rise of 
Hyder Ally—his conquests—is opposed by Mahdoo Rao.—Judi¬ 
cious and successful operations of the young Peishwa—defeats 
Hyder with severe loss.—Negotiations—intrusted to Rugonath 
Rao—treaty.—Offensive alliance between the Peishwa and 
Nizam against Janojee.—Janojee is compelled to restore three- 
fourths of the districts received as the price of his treachery.— 
State of the English in India at this period.—Many of the prin¬ 
cipal events which led to their ascendancy, blended with the 
Mahratta history.—Author’s views in the intended description 
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of these events.—The records of the governments of India afford 
the best historical materials in the world.—Observations. 
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From A JX 1766 to A,D. 1772 

Conquest may be too slow as well as too rapid—a middle 
course adopted by the English.—Proposal for expelling Janojee 
Bhonslay from Kuttack.—Views of the Court of Directors on 
the east and west of India.—Occupation of Rajamu.ndree.-~~ 
Alliance with Nizam Ally—objects.—Mahdoo Rao enters the 
Carnatic, levies tribute from Hyder, and returns to Poona.—New 
treaty between Nizam Ally and the English.—Rugonath Rao 
proceeds on an expedition into Hindostan.—Death of Mulhar 
Rao Holkar—his widow Aylah Bye appoints Tookajee Holkar to 
the command of her army.—Rana of Gohud—his rise—rebel¬ 
lious proceedings.—Rugonath Rao fails in an attempt to reduce 
him—accepts a tribute, and returns to Poona—^jealousy and 
distrust towards his nephew—retires from Poona, and, supported 
by Holkar, Janojee Bhonslay, and Dummajee Gaekwar, rebels 
against him.—Curious anecdote of Mahdoo Rao.—Rebellion 
crushed, and Rugonath Rao placed in confinement.—Mahdoo 
Rao forms an alliance with Nizam Ally against Janojee—con¬ 
ceals his real design with great political artifice—effect on the 
English and Hyder—invades Berar—plunders Nagpoor—judici¬ 
ous conduct of Janojee—ravages the Peishwa’s territory.— 
Mahdoo Rao is compelled to raise the siege of Chandah and return 
to oppose Janojee—Janojee avoids an action, and cuts off a part 
of the Peishwa's baggage—treaty of Kunkapoor.—The Peishwa 
sends an expedition to Hindostan under Visajee Kishen Benee- 
walla—anecdote relative to Mahadajee Sindia.—Mahdoo Rao’s 
endeavours to improve the civil government.—Ram Shastree— 
account of—anecdote—-admirable character.—The practice of 
forcing villagers to carry baggage abolished.—Encroachments 
of Hyder.— 1 The Peishwa proceeds against him—reduces a large 
tract of territory.—Anecdote of the rival Ghatgays at the storm 
of Mulwugul—obstinate defence of Nidjeeghul—operations 
continued.—Mahdoo Rao is compelled to leave the army from 
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.—Trimbuck Rao Mama prosecutes the war—defeats 
Hyder, who loses the whole of his artillery, camp equipage, &c. 

*—Seringapatam besieged—peace concluded—motives and terms. 
—Proceedings in Hindostan.—Affairs at the imperial court since 
the battle of Panniput.—The Emperor seeks and obtains the 
protection of the English,-—The East India Company appointed 
dewan to the Nabob of Bengal.—Affairs at Delhi.—Visajee 
Kishen levies tribute from the Rajpoots-—defeats the Jaths near 
Bhurtpoor.—-Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah negotiates with the Malirattas 
—reference to the Peishwa—overtures admitted—Death of 
Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah.—The Malirattas invade Rohilcund.—The 
emperor quits the protection of the English, and is reinstated 
on his throne by the Malirattas.—The Malirattas overrun the 
territory of Zabita Khan.— Policy of Shujah-ud-Dowlah in 
regard to the Rohillahs—on receiving a subsidy, concludes a 
defensive alliance with them—Insolence and rapacity of the 
Mahratta Bramins.—The emperor, assisted by NujeefKhan, 
determines to throw off their yoke.—Death of Mahdoo Rao— 
his character—-account of his civil administration—General 
review of the interior management and state of the country and 
people, including the police—civil and criminal justice-finance 
—army. Page 428 
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From A.D. 1772 to A.D. 1774 

State of parties upon the death of Mahdoo Rao—previous to 
release of Rugonath Rao.—Reduction of Raigurh.—Rugonath 
Rao is again placed in confinement,—Narain Rao projects an 
expedition into the Carnatic, and recalls the army from 
Hindostan.—Probability of a rupture with the Berar government 
upon the death of Janojee Bhonslay.—Murder of Narain Rao 
—particulars.—Rugonath Rao is invested as Peishwa.— 
Character of Narain Rao.—Return of the army from Hindostan 
•—Summary of their proceedings during the campaign.— 
Rughoojee Bhonslay is nominated Sena Sahib Soobeh.—War 
with Nizam Ally.—Plans of Rugonath Rao.—State of the 
ministry.-—Nizam Ally is compelled to cede a large portion of 
territory, which is restored to him.—Rugonath Rao proceeds 
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to the Carnatic—the ministers conspire against him—he conclu¬ 
des an arrangement with Hyder.—State of his army—returns to 
the northward.—Confederacy against him—defeats Trimbuck 
Rao Mama.—Advances on Poona—retreats towards Hindu¬ 
stan—negotiates with Holkar, Sindia, and the English.—Birth of 
Mahdoo Rao Narain.—Rugonath Rao crosses the Nerbuddah, 
and is deserted by Moodajee Bhonslay.—Dissension amongst 
the ministers.—Party in favour of Rugoba—suppressed.—Hyder 
Ally, takes Sera and Gurumcondah.—Busalut Jung makes an 
incursion—preparation at Poona.—Rugoba renews negotiations 
with the English. Page 459 
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A Note on Grant Duff's History 
of the Mahrattas 
by J. P. Guka 

CAPTAIN JAMES GRANT DUFF’S History of the 
Mahrattas, published in three volumes in 1826, is the first serious 
attempt to write a comprehensive history of the Marathas. Though 
now out of date, it remains still a work of superb scholarship, 
of indefatigable industry, and untiring labour; 1 and no one who 
wants to study the evolution of the modem period of Indian 
history can do without Duff because no student of Indian history 
can overlook the fact that it is from the Marathas, not from the 
Mahommedans, that the British wrested powers to carve out an 
empire in India. We may recall that among the immediate 
predecessors of the British rulers the Marathas were the most 
formidable and the sphere of their influence was not limited to 
where it rose, that is, western IVIaharashtra. It extended fat—and 
wide—to the central Deccan, the Carnatic, and southern India 
as far south as Tanjore, including Mysore, while on the north it 
included Gujarat, Malwa, and Bundelkhand. Both Delhi and 
Agra came under the sway of the Marathas. In Delhi, the capital 
of Mughal India, for fifty years, the Marathas were, the king¬ 
makers, and the successors of Aurangzeb were reduced to the 
status of King Log and King Stork of Peshwa politics. In these 
areas the native chiefs were either members ot the Maratha 
Confederacy or else served under its gonfalon. The two buffer 
Mahommedan States in Hyderabad and Mysore were also under 
the influence of the Marathas. 

Grant Duff was quick to grasp the importance of the Marathas, 
and he described them as the predecessors of the British. He felt, 

1 See Grant Duff’s letter to E. H. Goldsmid printed as an appendix at 
the end of this note* 
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and quite rightly, that until a complete history of the rise, 
progress, and decline of the Marathas be supplied we cannot 
fully understand how the British acquired a vast empire in 
India. 2 * * * * * With this aim in view, Duff took upon himself the task of 
writing a history of the Marathas. 

One of the difficulties of the historians who want to write a 
history, especially of the period which is comparatively recent, 
is the inaccessibility of data, and readers of Orme and Scott 
Warring, Duff’s predecessors in the field, know how unlucky they 
were in the collection of information. In this respect Duff was 
very lucky. In the first place, Duff’s knowledge of the Marathas 
grew out of his acquaintance with them. For example, he 
took part in the actions, against the Marathas. There are many 
passages in his book which make very good reading on account 
<bf their minute and detailed descriptions. Such passages can only 
be written by one who has himself seen or heard from one who 
has seen what he is writing about. 8 Besides fighting against 
the Marathas, Duff was also their governor. When Monstuart 
Elphinstone brought Pratapsinh to Satara and installed him to 
his former position of Ghhatrapati on 10th April, 1818, it was 
Duff who was appointed his Resident and guardian. Duff stayed 

2 Grant Duff describes the object of his book as follows: 

“The object of this work is to endeavour to afford some information 

respecting the condition of the Mahrattas under the Mahomedan dynas¬ 
ties, and to trace, more clearly than has yet been done, the rise, pro¬ 
gress, decline, and fall of our predecessors in conquest in India, whose 

power, it will be perceived, was gradually gaining strength before it 

found a head in the far-famed adventurer, Sivajee Bhonslay.” p. 19, 

Vol. L 

8 See, for example. Duff ’s description of the battle of Kiiirkee. I quote 
the following passage from p. 392. Vol. ii: 

“From the residency no part of the Mahratta army was visible excepting 
bodies of infantry, which were assembling along the tops of the adjoin¬ 
ing heights, with the intention of cutting off the residency from the 
camp, and, having this object in view, they did not molest individuals. 
On ascending one of the eminences on which they were forming, the 
plain beneath presented at that moment a most imposing spectacle. 
This plain, then covered with grain, terminates on the west by a range 
of small hills, while on the east it is bounded by the city of Poona, and 
the small hills already partially occupied by the infantry. A mass of 
cavarly covered nearly the whole extent of it, and towards the city 
endless streams of horsemen were pouring from every avenue.” 




L^Satara for nearly three years. During this period he collected 
materials for writing his history. Thus circumstances placed him 
in situations which removed many of the obstacles which his 
predecessors had encountered, and “threw materials within his 
easy reach which had been previously inaccessible”. 

In the second place. Duff was enriched by the advice of that 
veteran scholar-statesman Monstuart Elphinstone who was then 
acting as sole commissioner of the conquered territory in the 
Deccan. When Elphinstone came to know of DufPs project, he 
wrote to him on 20th April, 1822: “Your difficulty was to get at 
facts and combine them with judgment, so as to make a consist¬ 
ent and rational history out of the mass of gossiping bakhars 
and gasconading twarikhs” Duff made good use of these mater¬ 
ials but he supplemented them by the English Factory records 
which he felt to be “very important for fixing dates and invalu¬ 
able in corroborating facts admitted by native authorities”. 

The author of History of the Mahratlas spared no pains in getting 
at facts and getting them right. But in many respects Duff was 
unfortunate. He could not make use of the contemporary French 
and Portuguese MSS. Their ample page did ne'er unroll to his 
eyes. He also failed to consult Persian sources such as Alamgir- 
namah and Masir-i-Alamgiri or the Court newsletters ( akhbarat) 
and Nuskh-i-Dilhhusa by the Hindu historian BhimsenBurhanpuri 
written in Persian. Or the letters of Jai Singh with whom Shivaji 
crossed swords. Nor did Duff undertake a comparative study 
of the Maratha sources; he relied too much on Chitnis’s bakhar , 
thus falsifying his narrative at many places. 

Certainly Duff’s History would have been better could the 
author have used these materials and also the varied mass of new 
materials which were made available following the publication 
of his book. The filling up of gaps, the correction of facts in the 
light of new materials, the amplification of ideas left unexplained 
—all these have been undertaken by historians who followed 
him. But within its limitations Duff’s History is a classic and 
like all classics it is dated. 

It has already been stated that the subject-matter of Duff’s 
History is the story of the Maratha people: how they rose 
from mere insignificance into a first-rate power which challeng¬ 
ed the might of the Mughal Empire and proved an impediment 


in the way of the Company’s enterprise and ambition; how, in 
short, they gave to the land they lived in, a name—Maharashtra 
or Magna Re gas. It tells us how the Marathas governed their 
country, how they distributed lands and exacted revenues (chauth 
and sardeshmukhi ), how they fought, and who their enemies were* 
In short, it tells us everything that we want know about the 
Marathas. Duff, therefore, covers a period of 169 years, from 
the birth of Shivaji in 1649 to the capture of Baji Rao II in 
1818, if we exclude the account of the Marathas under the 
Mahommedan dynasties, particularly in Bijapur* 

It would be fatuous to assume that Duff’s History is almost 
entirely political. It is as much a political history as it is a social 
history, for Duff does pay attention to religious, social and literary 
habits of the Marathas. Indeed, Duff’s History is a complete 
history of the Marathas. Duff’s starting point then is not why the 
Marathas rose but how they rose, how they built a vast empire 
which extended from sea to sea with its satrapies and“cleruchis”, 
not why it declined but how it declined. He rarely, if ever, tries 
to find the causes of the rise and decline of the Marathas. 

In other words, Duff’s History is far less opinionated than the 
works of many British and Indian historians. There are few 
asides and reflections in his work and the personality of the 
writer finds complete realization in the impersonality of history. 
When, for instance, we read Alexander Dow’s History of Hindostan 
(3 vols., London, 1768-72), we become conscious of the fact 
that the author is a deist; and we can sympathize with Edmund 
Burke when upon reading the book he doubted the very exist¬ 
ence of the Tarikh~i-Firishta } of which Dow’s History was suppos¬ 
ed to have been a translation. Again, we can hardly read James 
Mill’s History of British India (1817) without admitting that Mill 
is an utilitarian, and that he is interested in fixing the Hindu 
and the Mahommedan socities to what he called “the scale of 
civilization”. Mill’s utilitarianism is omnipresent in the great 
book that he wrote. 

No such point of view makes or mars Duff’s History for Duff’s 
History is objective. It is impersonal. He does not make us aware 
that he has a point of view to acquaint us with. And although 
Duff is a lesser historian than James Mill, the inferiority is not due 
to the fact that Mill has, and Duff has not, a point of view. But 
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s objectivity has been misunderstood. He has been misread. 
In an exposition of one such reader (the Late Justice Ranade) I 
get the following quotation from. Duff: 

c< , . . that turbulent predatory spirit of the Hindus of 
Maharashtra, which, though for ages smothered” had its latent 
embers stirred by the contentions of their Mahomedan con- 
querers, “till like the parched grass, kindled amid the forests of 
the Sahydree mountains, they burst forth in spreading flame, 
and men afar off wondered at the conflagration/ 54 

Ranade used this extract to make us believe that the Marathas 
were freebooters, 5 according to Duff*, that they throve by plunder 
and adventure, and that their history was without any moral 
significance. But if we read Duff without any prejudice or bias 
we see how completely Ranade’s judgment missed the mark. The 
following passage is, therefore, cited to illustrate why Ranade’s 
reading was wrong and why Duff would pay rereading: 

“The territory and treasures, however, which Sivajee acquir¬ 
ed were not so formidable to the Mahomedans as the example 
he had set, the system and habits he introduced, and the spirit 
he had infused into a large proportion of the Mahratta people.” 6 

Now, the two statements seem to contradict each other for 
the first statement describes the Maratha spirit as predatory, 
the second as moral and spiritual. Ranade thought, and like 
Ranade many of us think,—such is our zeal for glorifying the 
Maratha history at the expense of British historians—that it was 
natural for an imperialist historian like Duff to hold the first 
opinion more seriously than the second. The truth, however, is 
that both these tendencies were at work among the Marathas. 
It is not enough to say that the Marathas were alone among the 
Indian peoples to sow the seeds of national spirit and to remove 
the ceremonial distinction and isolation of caste. We must also 
admit that though not actually a Krieg-staai , the Maratha govern¬ 
ment did earn a bad name outside the homeland (. swarjya) for 
their predatory spirit, particularly in Bengal and Rajasthan. Duff 
held both these view's because he took upon himself the task oi 

4 The quotation is from p. 32, Vol. i, 

1 See M.G. Ranade’s Rise of the Maratha Power , Bombay, 1900, Chapter 1 

p. 2. 

4 The passage will be found on p. 163, Vol, i. 
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putting the reader in possession of facts. Duff was not actuated 
by the itch for a point of view. 


That is why Duff s History opens out more than one corridor 
of the Maratha history. It is possible for a reader to cite facts 
and statements from Duff’s History in support of his own point of 
view. If he maintains, for instance, that the Maratha movement 
was essentially a Hindu reaction against the communal policies 
of Aurangzeb, he will be able to find an apt statement in Duff' in 
support of his contention. Again, if he says that the rise of the 
Maratha is as sudden as it is mysterious then the oft-quoted ex¬ 
cerpt of Duff will come to his rescue. Still, again, if he were to 
hold that the Maratha movement was simply a regional reaction 
against the inexorable process of absorption in the Mughal 
Empire, then also Duff will not disappoint him. Indeed, Duff’s 
History is a mirror in which each reader can see his own reflec« 
tion. 

\ et Duff is discredited today by our nationalist historians 
because his History is said to have subserved imperial interest. 
Dufl was an imperial historian. Being English he could not 
possibly be what he was not. But we must admit that his Anglo- 
Saxon origin and his imperial interest did not stand in his way 
of the appreciation of the Maratha people. He did not think, as 
many Englishmen thought, that a white lie was better than a 
brown one. 

On the contrary, he looked upon the Marathas with an eye 
of wonder. If India was to him a dar-ul-harb , as indeed she was, 
it was also an El Dorado of intellectual curiosity, a curiosity 
which enabled him to exercise a liberal and intelligent eagerness 
about the Marathas. He praised those to whom praise was due 
and censured those who deserved censure. Duff’s catholicity 
of taste is nowhere better displayed than in his praise of Gokla 
(Baji Rao’s general) who "Fought bravely to the last, literally 
dying, as he had pledged himself, with his sword in his 
hand.” 7 Duff praised Nana Fadnavis who had “the vigour of 
his judgment, the fertility of his expedients” and these qualities 
“procured for him the name of c the Mahratta MachiavalV’ 8 His 
portrait of Jeswunt Rao Holkar deserves our attention: “The 
chief feature of Jeswunt Rao Holkar’s character was that hardy 
7 See pp. 405-6, Vol. iu 9 See p. 213, Vol. it. 
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pirit of energy and enterprize which, though like that of his 
countrymen, boundless in success, was also not to be discourag¬ 
ed by trying reverses.” 9 

In saying what we have said so far, it is being asserted that 
none of the Maratha historians who conceived the idea of 
correcting the “thousands of errors” in Duff’s History has shown 
the objectivity, the wide synthetic imagination, and the supreme 
common sense which Duff so abundantly displays in his book. 
It is worthwhile speculating what kind of a history would the 
historian Raj wade ( d . 1926) have written had he fulfilled h is 
mission. No one would deny that Rajwade revolutionized the 
historical method in Marathi. The Maratha historians before 
him, Dr Balchandra and Justice Ranade, for instance, depended 
upon unauthentic materials for writing their history. Raj wade, on 
the contrary, had a passion for documents inedites and devoted the 
best part of his life searching out authentic materials for writing 
his history. He produced single-handed 22 volumes of original 
materials, each volume containing about 350 pages. Apart from 
these, he wrote a large number of miscellaneous papers which, 
on a rough calculation, amounted to 1,500 printed pages. But 
Rajwade’s contempt for perfide Albion and his belief in the racial 
superiority of the Chitpavan (his own caste) would have render¬ 
ed all these valuable materials to naught had he written his 
history. 

No, Rajwade was not competent to write a history of the 
Maratha on a grand scale. Historians like K.N. Sane (d. 1927), 
V.V. Khare (d. 1924), and D. B. Parasnis of Satara (d. 1926) 
collected valuable materials but, alas, they did not write 
any history of the Maratha of the kind that Dufl wrote. 1 he 
same remark may be made, with qualifications, about the works 
of Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Dr. S.N. Sen, Father Heras, Professor 
Pissurlencar, Dr. Krishnaswami Iyangar, and Professor C.S. 
Srinivasachari. These scholars produced their works in 1930s 
and the early ’40s, and they made substantial contributions to 
the study of the Maratha history. In recent years we have come 
across brilliant essays on the Maratha history as, for instance, 
the one on “The Maratha Polity and its Agrarian Consequences” 
by Mr. Satish Chandra. But these studies give us a fragmentary 

• See p. 328, Vol it. 
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view of the Maratha life and politics unlike Duff’s. Indeed, we 
will find it very difficult to enter into a comparative analysis of 
the merits of Duff’s History because no comprehensive history of 
the Maratha has so far been attempted since Duff’s. An Indian 
Duff is yet to be. 

Nevertheless it is not our intention to give the impression that 
G.S* Sarclesai’s Mew History of the Marathas is any the less com¬ 
prehensive than Duff’s. Published after 122 years 10 after Duff’s 
History , Sardesai had, of course, the natural advantage over Duff. 
He made copious use of the materials left by Raj wade, Khare, and 
others. These materials were analysed, sorted, and rearranged. 11 
New dates were affixed and the old ones pruned. Thus a new 
Maratha history was born. But the honnete home ;in historical 
appreciation cannot be satsified with worshipping correct dates 
and a list of names; he should like to see history not in the 
museum as dusty noble statues but as something alive. 

Of the two historians, therefore, it may be said that Duff is 
the more mature because he had behind him a tradition of 
historical thinking which is catholic, civilized, and universal. 
Sardesai, on the contrary, procured for himself a tradition which 
is insular, dogmatic, and provincial, that is to say, the cult of 
Maharastra Dharma. 12 He is much less mature; he is, at times, 
naive. The passage which is being cited here as an illustration 
seems to the present writer a composition of ignorance and bad 
writing: 

“Life is a continuous struggle of man against man, of man 
against his surroundings, a struggle on the physical, intellectual 
and moral planes, out of which new things take shape, fresh 
ideas are born, and problems unknown before are created. Dest- 

10 The last volume (Vol. iii) of G„S. Sardesai’s New History of the Marathas 
was published in 1948. 

11 *‘I therefore did not concern myself so much with hunting out fresh 

papers, as with utilizing those that had already been printed.” Thus 
G.S. Sardesai commenting on his own method. See The Main Currents of 
Maratha History by G.S. Sardesai, p. 47. 

13 What is Maharastra Dharma? I should like to call attention to the 
following passage: 

. . Dadajee did not long survive. But just before his death he sent for 
Sivajee, when, so far from dissuading him in his accustomed manner, 
he advised him to prosecute his plans of independence; to protect 
Bramins, kine and cultivators.. . p. 67, Vol. i. 
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ruction and construction go side by side both in individual and 
national concerns. Life moves on the principle of growth, we never 
stand still. Viewed in this light, one need neither regret the 
extinction of Maratha rule, nor get unduly elated by the present 
developments. Our salvation rests in our own hands.” 18 

Duff does not indulge in such inflated or empty thinking. His 
faults are classical if we care to understand the word exactly 
without any implication of value. Duff will certainly have more 
readers than Sardesai for the reason that his History is the more 
pure because it is the more disciplined. 

See G.S. Sardesai’s New History of the Marathas, p. 519, Veil. Hi. 
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Appendix 

Extract from a letter from J . Grant Diiff , Esq . (Author of the 
History of the Mahrattas) i to EJi\ Goldsrnid , Esq t) 

Bombay Civil Service. 

Dated Eden by Banff, January 30th, 1846 


As to a second edition, about ten years ago, in consequence 
of repeated suggestions on the subject—for I had individually no 
pleasure in recurring to it—I wrote to the publishers, Longman 
and Co., but their reply was not so encouraging as to induce 
me to begin re-casting many ill-written passages, which I some¬ 
times thought of, but had always some more immediate object 
of interest or business. 

I am aware that it cannot be purchased, even of booksellers; 
but even if the publishers now wished it, I should be much 
more inclined—though I could not now be bothered re-writing 
it—to publish a second edition, on testimonials such as yours 
than from any other consideration whatever. 

I think your suggestion very good; what you propose would 
make it more portable and better fitted to the one? (object) I 
had in view. 

Your interest in the work, and in case you should ever become 
an Indian author, leads me to tell you something of its origin 
and progress. 

It ought, and perhaps would, have been undertaken by Mr. 
Elphinstone had he not so soon been removed from the Deccan 
to Bombay. I began to collect materials at his (Mr. E 5 s) and 
Sir Thomas Munro’s suggestion, lest we should lose the only 
chance of recovering the records of a very extraordinary power, 
the history of which was only known in a very superficial 
maimer. As I went on collecting, I was obliged to unite the 
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ragments in order to ascertain what was wanted, and I soon 
found myself obliged to employ agents, not merely within the 
confines of Maharashtra, but all over India. 

I wrote the greater part: of the work when otherwise working 
12 and 14 hours daily without intermission (and of what sort 
you know), whilst some of the gentlemen with me, who had 
their full share of public business, particularly Mr. W.R. Morris, 
still in the service, most zealously assisted in translating the 
mass of materials which were selected from a still larger 
mass, read over without discovering a single fact on which we 
could depend. To account for some apparently very careless 
passages, I must tell you that I was subject to very severe head¬ 
aches, which at last became very agonizing, returning every 
fifth day, and lasting from six to sixteen hours at a time, re¬ 
quiring me to work with wet cloths girt about my head, and I 
always could do best and most as the fit went off—so that I 
very often was induced to write on, upon these occasions, 
requiring no sleep until next night. 

I was, as might have been expected, driven home; but it was 
some time before I had health or inclination to get through the 
task I had undertaken. At last I sent the MS. to the late Mr. 
Murray. It was read and approved of by the person to whom 
he submitted it. I waited upon the potentate of Albemarle Street, 
who told me he would publish the work if I would alter the 
title. I said—“It was a history of the Mahrattas, and only of 
the Mahrattas.” “Who knows anything about the Mahrattas”? 
“That’s the reason,” said I, “the book has been written—no 
one does know much about them.” “Well,” replied Murray, 
“and who cares to know? If you call it the Downfall of the 
Moghuls, and the rise of the English, or something of that: 
kind, it may do, but a History of the Mahrattas —that will 
never sell!” I was not in the least discouraged, although I too 
well knew that what Mr. Murray said was true—and amongst 
other drawbacks, although India is now beginning to excite a 
little more interest in England, no one can write or speak of 
India as of Europe —the feeling which cheers and impels the 
writer or the orator by an indescribable* . . . sympathy is want¬ 
ing, and hence the tiresome task which the narration of events 
purely Indian imposes. Of course I do not mean such narratives 
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as Orme’s Carnatic, which is more exciting than it could have 
been made by the fancy of De Foe. I got the MS. laid before 
Sir James Mackintosh, who most kindly—without stopping to 
finish it—walked from Gadogan place to Paternoster Row 
(before the days of omnibuses), and at his recommendation 
Longman and Co. immediately wrote to me offering to publish 
it. It went through the Press in six weeks, and many errors 
corrected by me escaped the vigilance of the compositor—the 
reason Was, the MS. was too distinctly copied; had it been in 
such an abominably indistinct hand as mine, one of their best 
men would have been selected, but, because distinct, I got one 
of the less experienced. 

The late Mr. Rees was the partner with whom I chiefly 
communicated. No publisher in London at that time under¬ 
stood the business so thoroughly. When calculating the sale, I 
was surprised when he put down a very small proportion for 
India. The reason he said was—“people in India don’t buy— 
they read, but “borrow—and it would be long before the 
Mahratta History “would be bought as an outfit book”. Murray 
was so far quite right—people require to know something 
before they desire to know more. 

The publishers took the risk. The book cost me upwards of 
£2,000 before it went to press. The Court of Directors took 40 
copies—which they would have done equally had it been a 
Mahratta Vocabulary —and, as a general rule, is liberal; but, 
although I collected all those materials, certainly valuable to 
Government, and gave them an original and most valuable map, 
they never even acknowledged the receipt of the latter. They 
never enquired, and I certainly never stated, that I lost upwards 
of £1,700 by what I had done—and indeed, excepting a very 
few, I do not suppose any Director or aspirant of that period 
even opened the Mahratta History after they became Directors— 
a matter of no consequence, excepting as discouraging to such 
servants of the Company as may engage in extraordinary labour, 
and whom most certainly it is their province at least*. . . in 
order to stimulate others in a like course. 

It is not unusual to send copies of new books to the principal 
Reviews, and even to make interest to ensure a favourable 
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ice—but I begged Mr. Rees in this case to do nothing of the 
kind, as time, and time only, could prove whether the matter 
was correct—and that must be tried by Indian authority here¬ 
after. I had in the first instance the favourable opinion of the 
best authorities of the period as regarded my facts; and the 
praise even of a favourable critique was therefore but a mere 
puff—of use principally to the booksellers. Mr. Rees, however, 
quite agreed with me. 

These details, if not useful, may be amusing to you .... 
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Preliminary Observations 

ACCORDING to Hindoo geographers* the Deccan, or 
country south of theNerbuddahand Mahanuddee rivers, consists 
of a considerable number of parts; but there are five principal 
divisions, named Drawed, Carnatic, Andur or Telingana, 
Gondwaneh, and Maharashtra. All-well informed Hindoos talk 
familiarly of these divisions, but they disagree materially as to 
their extent. Colonel Wilks, in the absence of more direct evi¬ 
dence, has adopted the best practical rule of ascertaining their 
boundaries, by tracing them according to the space over which 
each particular language is now spoken. 

The portion termed Drawed extends from Cape Comorin to the 
north of Madras: in this tract the Tamul is the vernacular tong¬ 
ue. The ancient Carnatic is comprehended in the great table¬ 
land between Malabar and the coast now known by the name pf 
Coromandel: the Ghauts, or chain of hills on both sides, form its 
boundary to the east and west; but it extends in an angle bet¬ 
ween Telingana and Maharashtra, as far north as the Manjera 
river, from which point it forms the western boundary of the 
former and the south-eastern boundary of the latter. Telingana, 
commencing southwards about Pulicat, or the northern extremity 
of Drawed, extends to Sicacole in Orissa, which last, together 
with Gondwaneh, occupies the space between Telingana and 
the Mahanuddee. The fifth division, which forms the western 
$ boundary of Gondwaneh and Telingana, it will be necessary to 
define with more precision. 

Maharashtra is the native country of the people whose history 
it is now proposed to trace. Different limits are assigned to 
this great portion of the Deccan. According to the Tutwa y one 
ol the books of the Jotush Shaster y or Hindoo Astronomy, 
Maharashtra extends no farther than the Chandore range of 
hills, where Kolwun, Buglana, and Candeish are represented as 
its northern boundary, and all beyond those countries is indis¬ 
criminately termed Vendhiadree . 
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y, ne tract between Chandore and Eroor Manjera, on the Kistna, 

is certainly the most decidedly Mahratta, and in it there is the 
least variation in the language; but following the rule adverted 
to, in its more extended sense, Maharashtra is that space which 
is bounded on the north by the Sautpoora mountains and ex¬ 
tends from Naundode on the west, along those mountains, to 
the Wyne Gunga, east of Nagpoor. The western bank of that 
river forms a part of the eastern boundary until it falls into the 
Wurda. From the junction of these rivers it may be traced up 
the east bank of the Wurda to Manikdroog, and thence west¬ 
ward to Mahoor. From this last place a waving line maybe ex¬ 
tended to Goa, whilst on the west it is bounded by the ocean. 

The Mahratta language prevails throughout: this great tract 
of country; but in a space so extensive, there are, of course, 
various dialects of it, with a mixture of other tongues towards 
the verge of the boundaries; and there is a small space about 
Surat, Broach, and Rajpeeplee where the Guzerattee is spoken, 
but which may be excluded by an imaginary line drawn from 
Damaun to the middle of the Naundode district, or western 
point of the Sautpoora range, whence this definition of 
Maharashtra commences. The whole tract comprehends a surface 
of upwards of 102,000 square miles, and its present population, 
estimated principally from the returns of the collectors in the 
territory lately conquered by the British Government, is about 
six millions, or at the average rate of 59 souls to the square mile. 

Maharashtra, from its still retaining a distinct language, from 
its giving name to a class of Bramins, and the general appellation 
of Mahrattas to its inhabitants, was perhaps at some very distant 
period under one raja, or Hindoo prince. There is, however, no 
direct evidence to support this conjecture; nor is there any ancient 
history in the country, excepting the fabulous legends called 
Foorans, which relate to the actions of gods and men, and which, 
though probably founded on historical truth, are yet so involved 
in mythological obscurity, that no research is ever likely to re¬ 
concile them with real events. 

The Concan is that part of Maharashtra which lies between 
the Ghauts and the sea, and extends along the coast, from 
Sewdasheogurh to the Taptee. Although so far below the great 
chain of mountains stretching along parallel with the western 
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coast of India, it must not be considered a flat country; on the 
contrary, the Corican is in most parts remarkably rugged and 
broken, interspersed with huge mountains and thick jungles, 
intersected by rivers and numberless rivulets, rocky and clear 
until they descend on the level, where they are affected by the 
tide, when they are very deep and muddy. The roads are gener¬ 
ally stony footpaths, and become more inaccessible as they 
approach the Syhadree mountains, which, except in places 
rendered more practicable by the British Government, can only 
be ascended by narrow paths and defiles, sometimes so precipi¬ 
tous that a led horse can with difficulty keep his footing. When 
ascending and on gaining the summit of any of thestT passes, 
especially to the southward of Poona, the scenery which every¬ 
where presents itself is of the grandest kind. Some idea of it may 
be formed by imagining mountains succeeding mountains, 3,000 
or 4,000 feet high, covered with trees, except in places where 
the huge, black, barren rocks are so solid as to prevent the 
hardiest shrub from finding root in their clefts. The verdure about 
the Ghauts to the southward of Poona is perpetual; but during 
the rainy season, especially towards the latter part of it, when 
the torrents are pouring from the sides of the mountains, the 
effect is greatly heightened by the extreme luxuriance of vegeta¬ 
tion; whilst gleams of sunshine, reflected from the breaking 
masses of clouds, give a thousand evanescent tints to every hill 
they light upon. Tempests and thunderstorms, both at the 
commencement and close of the south-west monsoon, are very 
frequent, and in that region these awful phenomena of nature 
are, in a tenfold degree, tremendous and sublime. 

Notwithstanding the roughness of feature which characterizes 
the Concan, it is in many parts remarkably fertile. Its breadth, 
from the sea to the summit of the Syhadree range, is of unequal 
extent, varying from 25 to 50 miles. The top or table-land, which 
is in many places very extensive, forms part of what the natives 
call Concan-Ghaut-Mahta, or Concan on the top, to distinguish it 
from Thul-Concan, or Concan below the Ghauts. The highest part 
of the ridge is that which immediately faces the Concan, and the 
summit is generally from 1,000 to 2,000 feet above the table-land. 
The breadth of the Concan-Ghaut-Mahta is about 20 or 25 miles, 
and comprehends all the mountainous tract on the upper or 
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Jtstern side, including the valleys that lie between the smaller 
branches of hills. The Mahrattas, in short, reckon the Concan- 
Ghaut-Mahta from the point at which these branches terminate 
in. the plain on the eastern side, to the summit of the ridge facing 


the Concan 

The Concan-Ghaut-Mahta, 


_____ ? from Joonere to Kolapoor, is 

divided into the Mawuls, the Khoras, and the Mooras: these are 
names used by the natives, both for parts of the table-land and 
the valleys. The whole tract is populous, and the valleys are now 
well cultivated. The inhabitants are remarkable for their simple, 
inoffensive demeanour, but they are hardy and patient, and, as 
the well-known Mawulecs of Sivajee, we shall find them led on to 
active and daring enterprise. North of Joonere these valleys are 
not so well cultivated, and the inhabitants are for the most part 
Bheels and Koolees-predatory tribes, who, in their wildest state, 
subsist by hunting and plundering. The Mawuls, Khoras, and 
indeed the whole of the Ghaut-Mahta, is infested by wild beasts, 
particularly the royal tiger, which is here found very fierce and 
destructive. 

In the Ghauts, and along the hills alluded to, both above and 
below the great range, the summits are frequently crowned, or 
girded towards the top, by large massy basaltic rocks. These, 
with little aid from art, are capable of being formed into fort¬ 
resses, which, independent of the extreme difficulty of approach, 
often seem in themselves impregnable. In many of them there 
are springs of the finest water, and in all a supply can be secur¬ 
ed in tanks, or reservoirs, during the periodical rains from May 
to October. Throughout that period of the year it is scarcely 
possible for troops to act in the Ghaut-Mahta; as, superadded to 
the steep, rugged, rocky hills, and the deep, winding dells, 
covered, like the mountains, by high trees, or tangled with low 
impervious brushwood, there is almost perpetual rain; most of 
the rivulets are then frequently swollen into impassable torrents, 
and there is a chilling damp in the forests, exceedingly insalub¬ 
rious to persons not inured to its influence; in short, in a military 
point of view, there is probably no stronger country in the world. 

The Ghaut-Mahta is succeeded by the open country, or Desh, 
which generally becomes more and more level to the eastward; 
but there are four great ranges of hills, running west and east, 
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tending far beyond the ordinary branches of the Syhadree 
mountains. In succession to the Sautpoora or northern boundary 
of Maharashtra, there are the great chain, commonly called the 
Chandore range, extending from Rhoura to the heart of Berar; 
the Ahmednugur hills from Joonere to Bheer; the range imme¬ 
diately to the southward of Poona; and the Mahdeo hills to the 
north of Satara. 

The general aspect of Maharashtra is hilly, the valleys are 
well watered, and the climate is perhaps the most salubrious in 
India; but in regard to cultivation, soil, and products, it is in¬ 
ferior to most other parts of that fertile region. 

The principal rivers are the Nerbuddah, the Taptee, the 
Godavery, the Bheema, and the Kistna. For some distance along 
the banks of these rivers the soil is in general excellent, and the 
crops raised cannot be exceeded in plenty and luxuriance. The 
banks of the Godavery, or Gunga as it is termed by the 
Mahrattas, the Bheema, and its tributary streams, the Neera and 
the Maun, are all celebrated for their breed of horses, particul¬ 
arly the two last, which, though small, are accounted the best 
and the hardiest that are reared in the Deccan. 

The mass of the population in the country thus briefly des¬ 
cribed are Hindoos, who, by the ordinances of their sacred 
Writings, are divided into the four well-known castes of Bramin, 
Kshittree, Weysh, and Shooder; but all these classes, though 
nominally preserved, are degenerated, extinct, or greatly sub¬ 
divided. 

The Bramins are the priesthood, whose lives ought to be spent 
in worshipping and contemplating the Divinity, and teaching, 
by precept and example, what is proper to be observed by the 
rest of mankind, to enable them to gain the favour of the gods, 
and to attain a more exalted state in their transmigration. They 
ought to have ho interference in worldly concerns; but they 
have long been the principal officers, civil and military, in all 
Hindoo states. Those Bramins who strictly follow the tenets of 
their faith, and devote their lives to the study of what Hindoos 
conceive the divine ordinances, are held in great esteem; but 
otherwise, in the Mahratta country, there is no veneration for 
the Bramin character. 

Independent of the two Mahratta divisions of Goncanist, or 
those who belong to the country below the Ghauts, and Deshist, 
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lOSe ° rthe territory above, there are in the Mahratta country 
eight classes of Bramins, who differ from each other in some of 
their usages, and present, to those accustomed to observe them, 
perceptible differences both of character and appearance. 

The second of the four grand classes of Hindoos is termed 
Kshittree, or the military body. The pure Kshittrees are consi¬ 
dered extinct; but the Rajpoots, who assume their appellation 
and their privileges, are the least degenerate of their descendants. 

flic thiid grand class is the Weysh, or the mercantile coin- 
munity. 

The last of the four grand classes is the Shooder: they are 
properly the cultivators, and, as such, are known in the 
Mahratta country by the name of Koonbee. 

But, besides these four grand divisions, there are a vast number 
of Hindoos, the intermixed progeny of the four classes and of 
each other. They are not, however, what the European reader 
might fancy as outcastes: they have a community of their own, 
and ranks, professions, and employments peculiar to themselves, 
of which there an infinite number. All trades and artizans are 
of this irregular offspring, and classed, in Maharashtra, under 
the general appellation of Shunkerjatee. 

.1 rom all castes and classes there arc devotees, who, renounc¬ 
ing the world, assume a religious character, which is generally 
put on in order to attain a larger share of what they pretend to 
give up; but some have been exemplary in their conduct, and, by 
the tenor of their lives, as well as their penance and observances, 
are supposed to have been animated by hopes paramount to all 
bodily suffering, and to have looked for no earthly reward; that 
in them even vanity was subdued, and that they were superior 
to that greatest of all seductions, the praise of their fellow-men. 

A person of such a character is termed a Sadhoo: he may be of 
any caste or persuasion; for a Hindoo admits that there may be 
pure devotion in any religion, sex, or caste. Of the Sadhoos, or 
saints, that have been famous in Maharashtra, Kubheer was a 
Mahomedan; Tookaram, a Banian; Kanhoo Patra, a woman born 
of the dancing tribe; and Choka Mela was a Mhar or Dher. 

Bramin devotees are of three sorts—Brimhacharee, Wan Prist, 
and Sunneashee. 

Banians, though there are many devotees from this class of 
people, are not so apt to become so as the other castes. 
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, v Rajpoots, however, and all classes of Shooders, may be¬ 

come Gosaeens and Byragees, When a Bramin assumes either 
of these characters, he forfeits all claim to caste as a Bramin. 
Yet Gosaeen is a familiar name for the followers and disciples 
of the famous Mahpoorooshand Brimhacharee, Ramdass Swamy, 
the spiritual director of Sivajee; and it is likewise an appellation 
of those Bramins who are professional story-tellers, or reciters 
of Kuthas, generally known as Hurdass Gosaeen; but in these 
cases it is a mere nominal distinction. 

The Gosaeens, properly so called, are followers of Mahdeo. 
The Byragees generally maintain the supremacy of Vishnoo. 

The Gosaeens are a much more numerous body in the 
Mahratta country than the Byragees; their dress, when they 
wear clothes, is invariably dyed orange—a colour emblematical 
of Mahdeo. The Gosaeens, for the most part, have deviated 
from the rules of their order in a manner universally stigmatized 
by Hindoos. They engage in trade; they enlist as soldiers; some 
of them marry, and many of them have concubines. Gosaeens, 
who go without clothing, acquire superior character; but those 
of greatest sanctity are the Gosaeens who never shave, or cut 
their hair or nails, or who have vowed to keep their heads or 
limbs in a particular position. The penances by extremes of 
heat and cold, and the voluntary tortures which some of them 
undergo, are often greater than one might; suppose the human 
frame could endure. 

Men who survive such exposure, and voluntarily submit to 
such bodily suffering, are, it may easily be conceived, very 
formidable when they take up arms. Gosaeens and Byragees 
have frequently waged a religious war, and some of the divisions 
of Gosaeens have had desperate battles with each other. Under 
a weak or unsettled government, the Gosaeens and Byragees 
have both been guilty of dreadful outrages on the persons and 
properties of the inoffensive part of the community; but the 
former are more notorious in this respect than the latter. They 
used to travel in armed parties, and, under pretence of seeking 
charity, levied contributions or the country. Where unsuccess¬ 
fully resisted, they frequently plundered, murdered,and com¬ 
mitted the most brutal enormities. 

The reader will now understand, from what has been said of 
the most conspicuous classes of the inhabitants in Maharashtra^ 
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t the name Mahratta is applicable in some degree to all of them, 
when spoken of in contradistinction to men of other countries; 
but amongst themselves a Mahratta Brarnin will carefully dis¬ 
tinguish himself from a Mahratta. That term, though extended 
to the Koonbees, or cultivators, is, in strictness, confined to the 
military families of the country, many of whom claim a doubt¬ 
ful but not improbable descent from the Rajpoots. 

The women in the Mahratta country are well treated; they 
are the helpmates, but by no means the slaves, of their 
husbands; nor are they in the degraded state in which some 
travellers have described the condition of the women in other 
parts of India, and in which the ordinances of the Shasters 
would place them. There is one custom generally observed 
among them, which is, that the wives of all the chiefs and 
military men, who pretend to Rajpoot descent, are as strictly 
veiled as the Mahomedan ladies of rank, and as much disgrace 
attaches to their being seen, particularly by persons not 
Hindoos. This observance they probably adopted, in the first 
distance, from the Deccanee Mussulmans or the Moghuls, but 
they say it is handed down as a usage of the branch of Rajpoots 
from whom they are descended. Mahratta ladies of this des¬ 
cription, on the death of their husbands, frequently immolate 
themselves with the corpse; but in cases where they either 
have helpless infants or important family affairs requiring their 
care, they are rarely permitted to do so. Should they, for the 
latter reason, choose to survive, their veil is in a great degree 
removed, as they are obliged to appear where business demands 
their presence, in company with men, in an assembly, or even 
in battle. 

With regard to religion, the principal feature in that of all 
Hindoos is their belief in the transmigration of the soul ; and 
without attempting to reconcile, much less to defend, the 
ridiculous inconsistencies of their wild mythology, or to account 
for the differences that exist, in what may be now stated, from 
that which prevails in other parts of India, a brief summary of 
the religious creed of the Mahrattas will here be useful, 
especially to the reader in England;— They believe that the 
great Divine Spirit pervades the universe; that the soul of every 
human being is a part of that great Spirit, and, when perfectly 
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purified, is re-united to it. This is the ultimate reward of the 
good, whilst the punishment of the wicked consists in being 
re-born in a state proportionally distant from that re-union. The 
soul which animates the body of a Bramin is nearest to this state 
of beatitude, provided he shall duly fulfil the ordinances of his 
faith; but if he does not, his soul shall be detained in nurruk , or 
hell, until sufficient torture, in expiation of sins, has been inflic¬ 
ted, when it will be sent to re-animate some other living shape 
upon the earth. The souls of all mankind must, therefore, pass 
through the human form of a Bramin as their last probation, 
unless that perfect goodness can be attained which they describe 
in the character of a Sadhoo, in which case immediate admit¬ 
tance is gained to eternal happiness. 

The Mahrattas suppose that the divine nature, in itself, can¬ 
not be the agent; yet from this divine nature, or great spirit, 
known by the name of Brimh, emanated Prakritee, or nature, 
and Brahma the creator, Vishnoo the preserver, and Siva or 
Mahdeo the destroyer: the respective wives of these three are 
Sawitree, Luximee and Parbuttee. 

Brahma created all things: he created human beings, and 
was himself incarnate; he is the father of the Deos , or good 
spirits; and likewise of the Dyts, or evil spirits. Indra is the 
chief of the former, and Bullee of the latter. The agents of 
preservation and destruction, together with their wives, have 
likewise become incarnate, and assumed a multitude of forms 
on tvs earth, in order to fulfil the ends of their being. These 

*....nations are called their outars; the different names oi 

these, together with a number of emanations, produce a host 
of deities, amounting, say the Bramins, exclusive of Brahma, 
Vishnoo, and Mahdeo, to three hundred and thirty millions. 

There is but one temple dedicated to Brahma in India, which 
is at Pooshkur, near Ajmere. Vishnoo, Mahdeo, and their wives 
are worshipped under the names of their various outars, in 
numerous temples, where their images are preserved. I here are 
a multitude of incarnations from all ot them; but there are 
eleven principal outars of Mahdeo, and ten of Vishnoo: those 
of Mahdeo were chiefly for the purpose of assisting Indra in 
his wars with the Dyts: those of Vishnoo are the most cele¬ 
brated; but as they are well known, it may be sufficient to 
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ressive rajas, and the shapes he assumed for the preservation of 
the world on various occasions, are recorded in the Poorans or 
sacred histories, forming the subject of their great popular 
poems, the Ramayun, the Mahabharut, and the Bhagwut. 
These poems have in later times been imitated in Mahratta, and 
have afforded a never-failing fund of atnusement in supplying 
ideas and allusions for all Kuthas, a sort of recitative, inter¬ 
mixed with music and song; in which tales, achievements, 
acts, and penances of the gods are related, anecdotes and allu¬ 
sions to passing occurrences often wittily introduced, and good 
moral lessons frequently conveyed. The Kuthas are a popular 
amusement in Maharashtra with all ranks and castes. 

There is no religion in which there are a greater number of 
sectaries than that of the Hindoos. The two great divisions are 
those who acknowledge the supremacy of Vishnoo, and those 
who assert the superiority or equality of Mahdeo; the latter has 
long been the prevailing creed throughout Maharashtra. 

Most individuals have some deity, which they reckon especial¬ 
ly propitious to themselves: this deity is termed Aradh; but every 
family has invariably a tutelary god, who is styled their Kool 
Swamy. All the gods are worshipped, more particularly at cer¬ 
tain times—for instance, Cunputtee, the son of Mahdeo, on 
commencing anything; and the name of Ram (an outar of 
Vishnoo) is pronounced in the hour of death; but the Aradh 
and Kool Swamy are inwardly implored on ordinary occasions, 
when suing for strength to perform what is good or to resist 
what is evil; to obtain health, happiness, or any worthy object. 
Such Brarnins as can be termed religious instructors, are either 
Oopadheeas or Gooroos; the distinction in these is, that the 
Oopadheea is commonly the hereditary domestic teacher in a 
family, and the Gooroo is the chosen instructor and intercessor 
of an individual. Many persons, especially men of consequence, 
choose some celebrated devotee for thfcir spiritual guide, whose 
sanctity is supposed to be such that, by his intercession with the 
deity, objects will be granted which would be denied to the less 
worthy individual. Such a mediator, though he may not attain 
the character of a Sadhoo, is superior to other Gooroos, and 
acquires the appellation of Mahapooroosh . It is remarkable that « 
the Mahapooroosh of the Mahrattas is sometimes a Mahomedan 





All natives of India, even the most intelligent of them, are ex¬ 
tremely superstitious, and place great reliance on astrology 
omens, prodigies, and prophecies; and nothing of magic, witch¬ 
craft, or supernatural agency is too gross for the credulity of the 
multitude. 

All Mahratta learning, except simple reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, is confined to those Bramins who study the Sanscrit 
language, in which only their sacred writings are composed. 
The principal of these are the four Bheds, or Vedas; the six 
Shasters; and the Poorans, or sacred histories, of which there 
are 18 principal; but upon these there are an infinite number of 
explanations and commentaries. 

A small proportion only of the Mahratta Brarnins understand 
Sanscrit; and there is no great proficiency, even in Hindoo 
literature, to be found among them at the present day. 

Much injudicious praise has been lavished on the learning and 
virtue of the Hindoos; and in exposing these panegyrics, their 
character has become the theme of still more injudicious censure. 
Both extremes are unjust; and surely it would be better that the 
unfavourable side of the picture should not be viewed by any 
person whose fortunes may lead him to the shores of India as a 
servant of the public. If our young countrymen proceed to 
their destination unbiassed by prejudice, study the language, 
and cultivate the acquaintance of the natives, they will, after 
long intercourse, have many kind recollections and feelings 
towards them. They may often be disgusted with corruption, 
meanness, and every debasing passion which observation and 
general intercourse with mankind in all parts of the world will 
too frequently discover; but they wilt soon perceive that many 
of these vices have originated in a corrupt, oppressive govern¬ 
ment, and the demoralizing effects of an absurd superstition; 
that they really possess many virtues and great qualities; and 
that much of what is amiable, in every relation of life, may be 
found amongst the natives of India. 

We now proceed, however, to notice the first records of events 
which have as yet been discovered relative to that portion of 
the people of whom our subject more particularly treats. 

Like the early history of every country, that of Maharashtra 
is involved in much obscurity; yet there are traces of two or 
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three great revolutions previous to the Mahomedan conquest. 
Popular legend tells us that the people called Gursee, who are 
a low caste, and the best performers amongst the rude musicians 
of the country, are the aborigines of Maharashtra: and this is 
supported by the authority of the Poorans, in which it is stated 
that the tract between the Cavery and the Godavery was termed 
Dhundkarinya , or the forest, and that when Rawun held uni¬ 
versal sway, he bestowed it upon the wajintree , or musicians. 
But the first authentic account we have of any sovereignty in 
the country is that of which Tagara was the metropolis. This 
city was frequented by Egyptian merchants 250 years before 
Christ; and the author of the Periplus of the Erythrean sea, who 
wrote about the middle of the second century, particularly 
mentions it as a place of great resort, and well known to the 
Greeks as the emporium for the supply of their merchandise. 

Its name is well known to learned Hindoos, but its exact 
position has not been ascertained; though it was probably situa¬ 
ted on the bank of the Godavery, a little to the north-east of the 
modern town of Bheer. It was under the government of a 
Rajpoot prince, whose authority appears to have been very 
extensive, and acknowledged by several other rajas, as he is 
styled the chief of the chiefs of Tagara. 

It is probable that the power of the rajas of Tagara originated 
by conquest from the northward; but the next revolution of 
which we have any trace appears to have been occasioned by 
an insurrection in the country, headed by a man of an inferior 
caste, named Shalivahan, whose accession to power forms an 
epoch, commencing in the year 77-78 of the Christian era. 

Shalivahan, it is supposed, removed the seat of government 
to Prutesthan, which is the Paithana mentioned in the Periplus, 
and the modern town of Mungy Pyeturi, situated on the banks 
of the Godavery. What follows in regard to this prince is ex¬ 
tracted from the fabulous legends of the country. 

Shalivahan annexed the territory of a raja, who reigned at 
Asseer, to his own dominions; this raja was descended from 
Sissoday, a Rajpoot raja of the solar race; his ancestor having 
emigrated from Koshul Desh, the modern Oude, and founded a 
state on the south side of the Nerbudclah, which, at the period of 
its conquest by Shalivahan, had existed 1,680 years. Shalivahan 
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put the whole of the members of this family to death, excepting 
one woman, who, having escaped with her infant son, found 
shelter and subsistence in a miraculous manner amongst the 
Sautpoora mountains; this sou afterwards became the founder 
of the family of the rana of Cheitore* From the rana 3 of Gheitore 
sprang the ranas of Oudepoor, universally admitted to be the 
oldest family in Hindoostaii; and from them, according to the 
legend quoted, it is pretended that the founder of the Mahratta 
nation, as hitherto known to us, drew his lineage. The legend 
proceeds to state that Shalivahan long* waged war with Vikrama- 
jeet, the prince of Malwa; but they at last concluded a treaty 
by which Nerbuddah became the boundary of Shalivahan to 
the north, and of Vikramajeet to the south. The commencement 
of the reign of each was to form an epoch for future calculation 
in their respective countries; that of Vikramajeet commences 57 
years before the birth of our Saviour, and is still prevalent to 
the northward of the Nerbuddah; whilst that of Shalivahan, 
already noticed, continues in the Deccan. In the Mahratta 
manuscripts these epochs have been rather inconsistently ad¬ 
duced as a proof of such a treaty betwixt Vikramajeet and 
Shalivahan; because, as there is a difference of 133 years, the 
eras themselves refute the story; unless we suppose that Vikrama- 
jeet had prior claims to sovereignty, and that the era was reckoned 
from the time of some of his forefathers. 

There were, probably, several other revolutions in Maharashtra; 
blit nothing is known as to the cause, or period, of a subsequent 
removal of the capital from Paithana to Deogurh, the modern 
Doulutabad. Some manuscripts deduce a succession of rajas 
from Shalivahan to Jadow Ramdeo Rao, who was the reigning 
prince at the time of the first appearance of the Mahomedans in 
that quarter, in the end of the thirteenth century. At that period, 
and as far back as there is any authentic record, the Mahratta 
country seems to have been divided into many small states more 
or less independent. 

Ferishta mentions the opposition which Alp Khan, the soobeh- 
dar, or governor, of Guzerat, experienced from a raja named 
Kirren, when co-operating with Mullik Kafoor in the second 
expedition into the Deccan. The raja of Gondwaneh is noticed; 
and the raja of Buglana is frequently mentioned by that author. 
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ty a grant of land, engraved on a copper-plate, and found at 
Tannah near Bombay, it appears that there was a raja reigning 
in or near the island of Salsette, A.D. 1018, who claimed descent 
from the rajas of Tagara. A copper-plate of a similar description, 
found at Satara, proves that in A.D. 1192 there was a raja at 
Panalla who possessed considerable territory. By the legends 
of the country he is said to have reigned over the v/hole of 
the tract extending from the Mahdew range of hills, north of 
Satara, to the Hurnkassee river, south of Kolapoor, and includ¬ 
ing all the southern tract of the Concan as far as Sewdasheogurln 

This raja likewise claimed descent from the rajas of Tagara. 
His country, according to tradition, was reduced by a raja named 
Singin, also said to have been a Rajpoot prince. The place of his 
standing encampment, during the time his troops were reducing 
the country of the raja of Panalla, is still shown close to 
Mahsoorna in the neighbourhood of Poosasaoly, south of Satara. 
Raja Singin died before he had firmly established himself, and 
the territory of Bhoje, raja of Panalla, fell into the hands of 
Maliralta Polygars. The Concan-Ghaut-Mahta, from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Poona to the Warna, belong to a family named 
Sirkay, whose descendants assumed the title of raja, and to this 
day rank amongst the highest of the Mahratta nobility. 

It is probable that future research in the Deccan may add 
considerably to this list, and establish further proofs in support 
of an opinion now pretty general among Europeans, that India, 
at a period long antecedent to the Mahomedan conquest, was 
divided into many small states. 

The most beneficial result of such research would be the prob¬ 
able discovery of the various modes of revenue management, 
and the origin of many institutions now found in the country. 
Some partial explanation of these points must here be given, 
because a previous acquaintance with them is essentially neces¬ 
sary to the reader, in order to understand the state of the country 
at different periods, and to comprehend the mode in which the 
modern Mabrattas gradually and insidiously found pretexts for 
encroaching upon the corrupt and indolent Mahomedans. 

In Maharashtra, and indeed throughout all the country of 
the Hindoos, next to their singular arrangement into castes, the 
most striking feature in their polity is the division of the whole 
country into villages, each of which forms a distinct community. 
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3S--23&. Hindoo village in the Deccan is termed gaom: when not a 
market-town, it is called mouza; and when it enjoys that; dis¬ 
tinction, it is styled kusba. Every village is a small state in 
miniature, and all the land in the country, with the exception 
of inaccessible mountains, or places wholly unfrequented, is 
attached to some one village. The boundaries of its lands are 
defined, and encroachments carefully resisted; the arable land 
is divided into fields; each field has a name, which, together 
with the name of the owner or occupant, is registered. The 
inhabitants are principally cultivators, and are now either 
Meerasdars or Ooprees. These names serve to distinguish the 
tenure by which they hold their lands. The Oopree is a mere 
tenant-at-will, but the Meerasdar is a hereditary occupant, 
whom the government cannot displace as long as he pays the 
assessment on his field. With various privileges and distinctions 
in his village, of minor consequence, the Meerasdar has the 
important power of selling or transferring his right of occupancy 
at pleasure. To render this right saleable, of course, infers a low 
rate of assessment, and much discussion as to his being the 
proprietor of the soil has, in consequence, arisen in different 
parts of British India. It is a current opinion in the Mahratta 
country that ail the lands were originally of this description. 

Besides the cultivators and the regular establishment, there are 
other castes and trades in proportion to the size of each village. 
The complete establishment consists of a Patell , Koolkurnee , 
and Chougula , with 24 persons, called the Baruh Balowtay and 
Baruh Alowtay . These 24 persons are of various trades and pro¬ 
fessions, necessary as artizans and public servants, or desirable 
on account of religious observances and common amusements. 
Very few villages are complete, and in a great part of the Concan 
the Khotes, or ancient farmers of the village revenue, have long 
become hereditary, and superseded the name and office of the 
chief village magistrate; but in the upper country every village 
has its Patell and Koolkurnee, and each of the larger villages 
has its bard and astrologer, as well as its carpenter, blacksmith, 
barber, and watchman. The smaller have only one or two of 
the most useful artizans. 

The Patell is the head managing authority, his immediate 
assistant is the Chougula, and both of them are generally of the 
Shooder caste. 
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The principal person next to the Patell is the Koolkurnee, the 
clerk or registrar, who is now generally a Bramin. 

The Pateil is assisted by the rest of the establishment in 
managing the affairs of the village; and the whole are paid by 
lands, grain, or money, apportioned in shares to each individual 
by the regulations of the community. 

The Patell superintends the cultivation, manages the police, 
and frequently provides for the amusement, as well as the pro¬ 
tection, of the village. When disputes arise, which cannot be 
settled by the friendly interference of neighbours, the complaint 
is carried to the Patell, who advises, admonishes, and frequently 
induces the parties to compromise the matter; but, if it seems 
necessary, the Patell assembles some of the inhabitants best 
acquainted with the circumstances, to whom the case is, in due 
form, submitted for arbitration: this is called a Punckayet , which 
commonly consists of five members. Such is the simple outline 
of the civil government of a village. In criminal cases, though 
instances are found where a Patell has exercised great power 
under the Mahratta government, he is not, by the acknowledged 
custom of the country, vested with the authority of fine or im¬ 
prisonment, or the power of inflicting corporal punishment; 
when crimes of such a nature occur, it is the duty of the Patell 
to report the case to his superior, or to apprehend and forward 
the culprit to higher authority. 

The name Pateil, though not a Mahomedan word, is supposed 
by the Mahratta Bramins to have been introduced by the 
Mahomedans. The ancient Hindoo appellation was Gaora , and 
that of the managing Patell or Muqudum, Grarnadiharee, The 
Koolkurnee was termed Gramlekuk, A principal part of the duty of 
the Patell and Koolkurnee is to superintend the arrangement and 
collection of the revenue. It is the business of the Koolkurnee 
to keep all public accounts which are made up annually. In his 
general account the whole of the land is first stated; then the 
commons, roads, the site of the village, and all wasteland in¬ 
capable of cultivation, are deducted. The arable land is next 
shown, and alienations of every description specified. The re¬ 
mainder is the land on which the government assessment is 
levied. This ought to be laid on with reference to the produce. 
By the ordinances of the Shasters, one-sixth of the crop is the 
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lawful share payable by the ryot, or cultivator, to the raja. But 
this usage of remote antiquity has been long unknown in 
practice; and different rates and modes of collection have been 
fixed, or enacted by succeeding rulers, as wisdom and good 
policy suggested, or as rapacity and necessity may have urged. 

The great source of revenue in every village of the Mahratta 
country is the land rent; but there are two other heads of collec¬ 
tion; the one may be termed the extra revenue, and the other 
the customs. Under the first of these all taxes are comprehended, 
which, being added to the amount of the land assessment, the 
total is called the jummabundee . The extra revenue, although 
made up of a variety of petty items, is neither heavy nor impor¬ 
tant. The customs are of a more intricate nature. The villages, 
as already observed, are commonly either termed Mouzas or 
Kusbas; one very large village may constitute a Kusba without 
any dependent villages; but, in general, from five to twenty-five 
villages are subordinate to one Kusba; and on this are regulated 
the complicated inland imposts which exist under native govern¬ 
ments, and which are probably founded on ancient Hindoo 
institutions. 

Independent of various allowances in kind, the Patells, 
Koolkurnees, and Chougulas hold about one-twenty-fifth of the 
village land rent tree. It is a conjecture of the more intelligent 
natives of the country, that, in ancient times, these officers, 
superintended by the superior government agents, collected the 
assessment in kind. The whole of the intermediate agents that 
may have existed between the Patell and the raja are not pre¬ 
cisely ascertained; but, at present, over several villages, forming 
a small district, there are always two hereditary officers the 
one called Deshmookh , De$saee> or %wneendar; and the other 
Deshpandya , Deshlekuk , and Qcinoongo . Both these officers now 
occasionally assume the title of Zumeendar, but the appellations 
Deshmookh and Deshpandya are in more general use in the 
Mahratta country; and their duties under the Mahomedan 
governments were nearly similar in their districts to those of 
the Patell and Koolkurnee in their villages. The Deshmookhs and 
Patells, with few exceptions, are Mahrattas, as the Deshpandyas 
and Koolkurnees are Bramins. Though the services of the 
Deshmookhs and Deshpandyas are in general dispensed with, 
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jy continue to be paid by a portion of land in different parts 
ol their district, which may be estimated at about one-twentieth 
of the arable soil, and a twentieth of the government revenue, 
or five per cent separately collected by them, and calculated 
agreeably to the revenue actually realized. But this is stated 
merely to give a general idea of their allowances, which are 
exceedingly variable; and they have many rights of shares and 
exactions which it is unnecessary to enumerate. The Deshpandya 
has about half the allowances of. the Deshmookh in land, in 
kind, and in money. 

There are many conjectures as to the origin of Deshmookhs 
and Deshpandyas. They were, probably, a universal institution 
of the Hindoo states, as ancient as village establishments, or 
divisions into castes; and the Deshadikaree and Deshlekuk may 
possibly have been the chief managers in the district for the 
time being, as the Gramadikaree and Grarnlekuk were in the 
vlitge. That there were Deshadikarees is proved by the 
Widnyanishwur Shaster > in which it is expressly stated that the 
appeal from the Punchayet, assembled by order of the Gramadi¬ 
karee, was to the Deshadikaree; but there is as yet no proof of 
the Deshadikaree having been a permanent and hereditary 
officer, with lands and immunities such as the Deshmookhs 
had under the Mahomedan princes of the Deccan. 

The institution of Deshmookh, however, on that footing, if 
not prior to the rise of the Bahminee dynasty, is at least coeval 
with it in Maharashtra; but as a Hindoo state succeeded that 
of the Mahomedans, the Deshmookhs never had the assurance 
to attempt to impose upon their own nation by pretending to 
rights such as were so precipitately granted to the same class 
of people by the British Government in Bengal under the per¬ 
manent revenue settlement, which is aptly named the zurneen- 
daree system, to distinguish it from all other schemes or systems 
ever known in India. 

But whatever may have been the origin of these officers, the 
confirming or withholding of their rights, as far back as we 
have any authentic trace, has always been a strong political in¬ 
strument in the hands of every prevailing power in Maharashtra; 
whether that power sprang from internal insurrection or foreign 
conquest, and whether the Deshadikars were mere agents or 
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hereditary officers of Hindoo institution, there is no doubt that, 
previous to the Mahornedan conquest, they had in many in¬ 
stances obtained more or less power, with that gradual advance 
to independence which is conveyed in the appellations of naik, 
polygar, and raja, assumed by them according to circumstances. 

This brief account of the establishments and institutions will, 
it is hoped, prove useful to the reader, and his attention is now 
solicited to one short definition of some importance. All property, 
or shares of hereditary right in land, or in the district and 
village establishments, termed under the ancient Hindoo govern¬ 
ments Writtee , is now best known throughout the Mahratta 
country by the name of ivuiun , and the holder of any such 
enjoys, what is considered very respectable, the appellation of 
wutundar . 

These preliminary explanations being afforded, we shall pro¬ 
ceed to the period when the Mahomedans first invaded the 
Deccan,, From that time the Mahrattas were quite lost sight of, 
and so little attention was paid to them that, in the seventeenth 
century, when they started up from their native hills and plains, 
they were, to other nations, a new and almost unknown race 
of people. The object of this work is to endeavour to afford some 
information respecting the condition of the Mahrattas under the 
Mahornedan dynasties, and to trace, more clearly than has yet 
been done, the rise, progress, decline, and fall of our predeces¬ 
sors in conquest in India, whose power, it will be perceived, 
was gradually gaining strength before it found a head in the 
far-famed adventurer, Sivajee Bhonslay. 


1 

From A.D . 1000 to A.D . 14,78 

THE CON QU E S T S of the Mahomedans in India were 
preceded by plundering Incursions. They first passed the Attock 
in the end of the tenth century, and 300 years afterwards, 8,000 
horse, headed by Alla-ud^deen Khiljee, crossed the Nerbuddah, 
traversed Gandeish, and suddenly appeared before Deogurh. 

The reigning prince, a Mahratta, named Ramdeo Rao Jadow, 
after a slight attempt to defend the town, retired into the fort, 
and negotiated a treaty with Alla-ud-deen, by which the raja 
agreed to pay the invaders a considerable ransom, on condition 
of their retiring from his country. The terms were concluded, 
and the Mahornedans about to fulfil the condition, when the 
son of the raja, who had collected an army, advanced upon 
Deogurh. Without regard to the existing treaty, and contrary to 
the express injunctions of his father, he sent an insolent message 
to Alla-ud-deen, which brought on an immediate action, and, 
although at first doubtful, the result was a complete defeat to 
the Hindoos. 

After this event the raja had to pay dear for the treachery of 
his son. The demands of the exasperated conquerors were 
exorbitant; and the treasures of the kingdom, together with a 
cession of Elichpoor and its dependencies, was the price at which 
they agi-eed to abide by the former stipulation. 

The riches and the fame thus acquired by Alla-ud-deen paved 
the way to his usurpation of the throne of Delhi. During his 
reign three great armies were sent into the Deccan under his 
favourite Mullik Kafoor, by which Telingana was overrun, the 
greater part of Maharashtra conquered, and the whole country 
plundered from the Nerbuddah to Cape Comorin. 

The disorders, however, which broke out in different parts of 
the imperial territories during the latter years of the reign of 
Alla-ud-deen, and the internal intrigues and commotions which 
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prevailed in the court of Delhi for some years after his death, 
gave the natives of the Deccan an opportunity of re-establishing 
the Hindoo sovereignty, and of regaining possession of every 
part, except the fortress of Deogurh, which continued to hold 
out until the emperor Mubarik advanced with a great army to 
its relief, on which Hirpal Deo, and the other rajas who assisted 
in the siege, hastily retired. But Hirpal Deo was pursued, taken, 
and inhumanly flayed alive by order of the emperor. 

In the reign of the emperor Tughluk, a second insurrection 
in the Deccan was quelled by his son Yoonas, 
A.D. 1323 who carried his arms into the heart of Telingana, 

and finally reduced its capital, A.D. 1323. 

The conquest of Telingana and the capture of Warangole 
drove many of the chief inhabitants from their home: two of 
them, about twelve years after the conquest of their country, 
founded the city of Beejanugur, on the banks of the Toongbuddra, 
which soon became the head of the most powerful state south 
of the Nerbuddah. 

Yoonas, after the successful termination of the war, returned 
in triumph to Delhi, where, in the year 1325, he 
A,D . 1325 succeeded his father, and ascended the throne 
under the name of Mohummud Tughluk Shah. 

This prince was the most accomplished scholar of his age; 
but as a ruler he was cruel, rash, and speculative. Two years 
after he had ascended the throne, the Moghuls advanced in 
great force to the gates of Delhi, whence their retreat was 
purchased at an enormous expense. The spoils of the Carnatic 
and the sack of Dhoor Sumrnooder were not sufficient, in 
Mohummud’s estimation, to repair this loss. He adopted many 
absurd measures for replenishing his treasury at the expense of 
public confidence and public credit. He planned an expedition 
into China, and lost an army in the attempt. He issued a copper 
coin at a nominal value equivalent to silver, without any security 
for the payment of such tokens; and he adopted the ruinous and 
cruel scheme of removing the whole population of Delhi to 
Deogurh, to which latter he gave the name of Doulutabad. 
This removal was enforced, and an imperial edict rendered 
Delhi desolate, distracted the minds of the people, and shook 
the empire to its centre. 
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Disturbances broke out in various parts of the kingdom, and 
the emperor had scarcely quelled one insurrection, when ac¬ 
counts of revolt in an opposite quarter were brought to him. 
An invasion of the Afghans, and a subsequent insurrection 
of some northern tribes, kept the imperial army employed at 
a distance from the new capital; and the deposed raja of 
Warangole, aided by some troops of the Carnatic, waged a 
successful war against the Mahomedan invaders. 

The emperor was preparing a large army with the design of 
completely subjugating the Deccan, when a rebellion broke out, 
which laid the foundation of the independent Mahomedan 
dynasties south of the Nerbuddah. This rebellion originated in 
the flight of some refractory nobles from Guzerat, who had parti¬ 
cipated in a revolt that had just been quelled by the emperor; 
and, in dread of punishment, they sought refuge with Kutullugh 
Khan, the governor of 'Doulutabad, by whom they had been 
received in hopes that time or circumstances might induce the 
emperor to overlook their misconduct. For affording this pro¬ 
tection the governor fell under the displeasure of Mohummud; 
he was removed from his government, and orders were sent to 
collect the fugitive nobles, to promise them pardon, and to con¬ 
duct them to the imperial presence. 

They proceeded, under the most solemn assurances of forgive¬ 
ness, towards Guzerat,where the royal camp then was, but, on 
approaching the confines of that province, some circumstances 
occurred which led them to suspect that treachery was intended; 

upon which they rose on their guard, killed the 
A.D. 1344 officer sent in charge of them, and, erecting 

the standard of rebellion, marched back to¬ 
wards Doulutabad. 

They were joined by several Hindoo chiefs, disgusted with 
the tyranny of the emperor; and by the time they had reached 
Doulutabad, their numbers were so formidable that the garrison 
were encouraged to declare for the insurgents, which they did 
by confining their governor and delivering up the fortress. 

It was now necessary to elect a head, and as there had been 
yet no individual sufficiently conspicuous for personal ability, 
their choice, in the meantime, rested on a commander of a thou¬ 
sand horse, named Ismael; and in this election they were probably 


^mfluenced by the hope that Mullick Moogh, the brother of 
Ismael 3 who commanded the imperial army in Malwa, would be 
drawn over to their party. The new king assumed the name of 
Nasir-ud-deen. 

The emperor Mohummud, on hearing of this formidable rebel¬ 
lion, marched from Guzerat with a large army; and, on arriving 
near Doulutabad, he found the rebel forces drawn up to engage 
him; a severe action took place, and although indecisive, the 
imperial army remained masters of the field of battle. 

The insurgents not having obtained a first advantage, held a 
consultation, when it was resolved that Nasir-ud-dee.u should 
defend the fortress of Doulutabad, whilst the other chiefs, re¬ 
tiring to different districts, prosecuted a desultory warfare. 

Amongst the rebel chiefs particularly distinguished for bravery 
and conduct, was Zuffir Khan, who, from a very humble origin, 
had risen to high command, and was destined to be the founder 
of a race of kings. 

The emperor, on discovering the plans of the insurgents, 
immediately invested Doulutabad, and detached a force under 
Ummad-ool-Moolk Tebreezee to pursue Zuffir Khan, The gar¬ 
rison was reduced to extremity, when information was received 
that another insurrection had broken out at Delhi, which oblig¬ 
ed the emperor to proceed thither, leaving the siege to be carri¬ 
ed on by his officers. The Deccanees, encouraged by his 
departure, collected from all quarters to annoy the army before 
Doulutabad, which so alarmed the officers that they hastily 
raised the siege, and retreated to the Nerbuddah, closely pursued, 
and constantly harassed by the Deccan cavalry. ' 

Zuffir Khan, who was apprized of this turn in the affairs of 
his party, being at the head of 20,000 horse, now advanced 
towards Ummad-ool-Moolk Tebreezee, who, instead of continu¬ 
ing the pursuit, took post with his large army at Beder. This 
gave Zuffir Khan a great political advantage, which he judicious¬ 
ly improved, by merely showing that he was at the head of a 
party already capable of facing the imperial army, until he had 
induced the raja of Telingana to detach 15,000 horse to his 
assistance, and had obtained a reinforcement of 5,000 men from 
Doulutabad. He then attacked the imperialists; and after an 
obstinate and bloody battle, in which U mmad-ool-Moolk was 
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victory declared in favour of Zuffir Khan. Detachments 
were immediately sent to occupy the country, whilst the main 
body marched in triumph towards Doulutabad. Nasir-ud-deen 
came out to meet Zuffir Khan; and observing the greater weight 
and ascendancy already acquired by his successful general, he 
prudently assembled the nobles, and requesting their permission 
to resign his crown, recommended their electing Zuffir Khan to 
the government of the kingdom—a proposition which was at 
once applauded and acceded to. 

Zuffir Khan was said to have been originally the slave of a 
Bramin, an inhabitant of Delhi, named Kangoh, who, having 
discovered his merits, gave him liberty, and assisted, as well as 
foretold, his subsequent fortune. On being raised to empire, 
Zuffir Khan did not forget his protector; theBramin was appoint¬ 
ed to the charge of the treasury, and had the honor of giving the 
appellation of Bahminee to a dynasty of Patan kings. Zuffir Khan 
was recognized as sovereign in the year 1347, 
A.D. 1347 and assumed the title of Sultan Alla-ud-deen 
Hoossein Kangoh Bahminee. We have seen that 
this revolution was aided by the native princes of the Deccan, 
and from several circumstances in the conduct of the war, 
particularly the desultory plan adopted by the insurgents, which 
always requires the aid of the native inhabitants of any country, 
there is strong presumption of their having contributed more 
to its success than the Mussulman historian was aware of, or 
perhaps was willing to allow. There are many recorded proofs of 
the new Sultan’s prudence; but his wisdom is most conspicuous 
in the conciliatory measures he adopted for obtaining the entire 
possession of the districts which had been before subject to the 
Mahornedans, binding all classes of his new subjects to his 
interests, and gaining the friendship and support of the raja of 
Warungole, in whom the Mahornedans had previously found a 
watchful and implacable enemy. 

The death of the emperor of Delhi, Mohummud Tughluk 
Shah, relieved the new Sultan from all apprehensions in that 
quarter. He very early employed the minds of the warlike and 
turbulent people over whom he ruled, by directing their attention 
to conquests in the Carnatic; and the subsequent rivalry with 
the rajas of Beejanugur probably preserved the kingdom of his 
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_iccessors from internal decay, for a much longer period than 

if they had been able to extend their conquests rapidly, or if 
their seditious armies had been left to the enjoyment of a mis¬ 
chievous repose. * " 

The Bahminee dynasty may be said to have existed upwards 
of a century and a half; during that period we may ledrn some¬ 
thing of the condition of the Mahrattas from Mahomedan his¬ 


tory; and a few circumstances may be gleaned from the legends 
(or Bukers ) which are found in possession of most of the descen¬ 
dants of the old Mahratta families. 

It has already been stated that the country, at the period of 
the Mahomedan conquest, appears to have been divided into 
many small principalities, more or less independent. It is 
probable that most of those polygars, whose country lay in the 
accessible parts, were induced either to join or to submit to the 
head of the new state in 1347, which is the date assigned to the 

accession of Sultan Alla-ud-deen. 

The new Sultan was obliged from his situation to conciliate 
the people of the country, and he either bestowed hereditary 
lands and immunities on the leading men, or confirmed them in 
those they already enjoyed as Deshmookhs and Deshpandyas. 
He likewise appears to have conferred some subordinate military 
Im k on a few of the chiefs, and to have appropriated lands in 
^Jagheer for the maintenance of small bodies of horse; but such 
lands seem to have al ways been within the jurisdiction of some 
greater Mahomedan jagheerdar, himself subordinate to the 
governor of a great province. By such means did the Sultan bind 
the natives of the country to his interest. He had obtained pos¬ 
session of almost the whole of Maharashtra, except the Concan- 
Ghaut-Mahta from the Poorundhur range of hills to the 


Hurnkassee river, which, together with the coast from Dabul to 
Cape Ramas, was not entirely conquered by the Mahomedans 
for upwards of a century after the establishment of the Deccan 


monarchy. There were very few insurrections occasioned by the 
natives of the country against their Mahomedan 
A.D. 1366 rulers; the first took place during the reign of 
Sultan Mohummud Shah, about the year 
1366, or after his return from his first expedition to the Carnatic. 

The insurrection alluded to was headed by one of his own 
officers, named Bahrain Khan Muzenderapee,-The circum- 
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ees which gave rise to it were the report of the Sultan s 
eath, and the absence of the troops from Doulutabad upon the 
Carnatic expedition* Bahram Khan was incited to this rebellion 
by a Mahratta chief, named Jadow, who was probably a relation 
or a descendant of the ancient rajas, as he is termed chief of the 
Naiks, and the Jadows are still Deshmookhs in that part of the 
country. The insurgents were joined by the raja of Buglana, 
whilst other chiefs in Berar, with true Mahratta policy, secretly 
sent reinforcements of troops. Bahram Khan seized on all the 
collections he could obtain, and the greater part of the district, 
which from the time of Kafoor appears to have got the name of 
Maharasht, fell into his hands. 

Mohummud Shah sent remonstrances, and, from a personal 
regard for Bahram Khan, offered him the most favourable 
terms; but as he was under Mahratta influence, he did not 
comply with the Sultan’s offers. The insurgents marched to 
Pyetun, where they collected a great crowd of needy adven¬ 
turers, such as appear to have at all times swarmed in the 
Deccan. 

The advanced force which composed the bulk of the Sultan’s 
army, was commanded by Musnud Ali Khan Mohummud, a 
veteran officer, who, not choosing to engage hastily, halted at 
Sewgaom, a few miles from Pyetun. When encamped there, 
Bahram Khan made an attempt to surprise him; but on finding 
Musnud Ali on his guard, he injudiciously returned to his own 
lines, thus showing the enemy his weakness, and leaving his 
own troops to suppose that their chief was doubtful of the result 
of an equal engagement. The consequence was, of course, fatal, 
Musnud Ali immediately prepared to attack him, and sent in¬ 
telligence to the Sultan, who was hunting among the hills in 
rear of the army, that he was about to engage the rebels. The 
Sultan immediately galloped forward, and joined his troops just 
as the battle was about to commence. The news of his arrival 
quelled insurrection. The raja of Buglana instantly fled, and the 
others followed; Bahram Khan and Jadow first sought refuge 
in Doulutabad, and afterwards in Guzerat, beyond the pursuit 
of their enemies. This was the only insurrection of any conse¬ 
quence in Maharashtra up to the period when the Bahminee 
dynasty began to decline, when some of the garrisons, composed 
of Mahrattas, took an opportunity of throwing off their allegiance. 
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In 1396, the dreadful famine, distinguished from all others 
by the name of the Doorga Dewee , commenced in Maharashtra. 


It lasted, according to Hindoo legends, for 12 
A«D . 1396 years. At the end of that time the periodical 
rains returned; but whole districts were entirely 
depopulated, and a very scanty revenue was obtained from the 
territory between the Godavery and Kistna for upwards of 
30 years afterwards. The hill forts and strong places, previously 
conquered by the Mahomedans, had fallen into the'hands of 
polygars and robbers; and the returning cultivators were driven 
from their villages. An army was sent in the year 1429, in the 
reign of Sultan Ahmed Shah Wuliee Bahminee, 
A.D, 1429 to extirpate the banditti, to give security to the 
people, and to restore order in the country. 
This expedition was commanded by Mullik-ool-Tijar, who was 
accompanied by the hereditary Deshmookhs of the districts, 
wherever they remained, and an experienced Bramin named 
Dadoo Ntirsoo Kallay. Their first operations were against some 
Ramoosees in Kuttao Des, and a body of banditti that infested 
the Mahdew hills. The army next marched towards Waee, 
reduced several forts, and even descended into the Goncan; but 
Mullik-ool-Tijar appears on this occasion to have crossed the 
Ghauts without penetrating into the fastnesses of the mountains 
on either side. Oil his return to Beder, Dadoo Nursay, and a 
Turkish eunuch of the court, were left to arrange the country 
and recall the inhabitants. As the former boundaries of villages 
were forgotten, Dadoo Nursay, in fixing new limits, extended 
them very much, and threw two or three villages into one. 
Lands were given to all who would cultivate them: for the first 
year no rent was required; and for the second a tobra full of 
grain for each beega was all that was demanded. But the result 
of this expedition was a mere temporary relief from the heavy 
contributions which the banditti of the Ghaut-Mahta were in 
the habit of exacting; and it soon appeared that there could be 
no effectual security afforded to the villages until the whole of 
the hill forts should be reduced. 

A second expedition was sent in 1436, under Dilawur Khan; 
but little having been effected by him, a third was prepared 
under the command of Mullik-ool-Tijar, in the reign of Sultan 
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Alla-ud-deen (II) Rahminee, and during the administration 
of Meamun Oolla Deccanee, who formed a 
J.D* 1436 plan of reducing not only the hill forts in the 

Syhadree range, but likewise the unsubdued 
part of the Cancan to the southward of Dabul. 

Mullik-ool-Tijar, having under taken the conduct of the war, 
marched at the head of a choice body of troops, the flower of 
the Deccan array. This officer began on a systematic plan of 
conquering and regulating the country to be subdued. He estab¬ 
lished his headquarters at Chakun, and raised a fort near the 
city of Joonere. Thence he sent out detachments, at different 
times, into the Concan, and reduced several rajas to subjection. 
At length he moved in person to that part of the country, and 
laid siege to a fort, the raja of which was obliged to deliver 
himself up with all his family, 

This raja’s surname was Sirkay; and he was, without doubt, a 
descendant of that polygar who obtained possession of the range 
of country about the source of the Kistna, after the raja of 
Panalla was conquered in the beginning of the thirteenth century 
by the raja Singin. 

Mullik-ool-Tijar insisted on the raja’s renouncing his own 
faith, and embracing the tenets of the Koran. The enraged but 
subtle raja, with the true policy of a Mahratta when he intends 
deadly vengeance, humbly represented that there existed between 
him and the raja of Singur, a fort in the territory of Kondan, a 
family competition and rivalry, and that they were near relations; 
that should lie embrace the Mahomedan faith, and the raja of 
Kondan remain in power without the loss of his caste, he 
should become obnoxious to his subjects, and that his rival 
would excite rebellion and triumph over him. He, therefore, 
proposed that Kondan should first be taken and bestowed on 
himself, or one of his relations, when he promised not only to 
embrace the faith of Islam, but to remit an annual tribute to 
the Sultan, and assist in controlling all those rajas that might 
hereafter fail in their allegiance. , 

This proposal was blindly acceded to. The troops marched were 
drawn into an ambuscade, treacherously beset 
A.D. 1453 in the night, and nearly 7,000 Mahomedans, 
together with their general, when buried 
in sleep, were inhumanly massacred by the Mahrattas. The 
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remainder of the Sultan’s army retreated; the Sirkay family re¬ 
gained possession of their country, and for a period of nearly 16 
years no further attempt was made to follow up the plan of 
Meamun Oolla Deccanee. 

It is not known at what period Goa came into the possession 
of the rajas of Beejanugur; but it was taken 
A.D. 1469 from them A.D. 1469, when Khajeh Jehan 
Gawan, in the reign of Mohummud Shah, 
undertook an expedition which terminated in the capture of Goa, 
and the complete subjugation of the whole of that strong country 
which is included in the south-west corner of Maharashtra. 

The tract so reduced remained but a very short time under 
the sovereigns of the Bahminee dynasty. The structure that had 
been founded and reared by Alla-ud-deen continued to be built 
up by his successors; but the pile soon became too lofty to sus¬ 
tain its own weight without a broader basis; and the great 
addition of territory to the east ward, which was acquired by the 
victories of Mohummud Shah over the raja of Orissa, brought 
on a crisis which could only terminate in reform or revolution. 

The date of the extinction of the dynasty is 1526; but long 
before that period, there were in fact five separate states under 
Mahomedan kings in the Deccan:—l, Edil 
A.D, 1526 Shahee, or Beejapoor; 2, Kootub Shahee, 
Golcondah, or Hyderabad; 3, Ummad Shahee, 
or Berar; 4, Nteam Shahee, or Ahniednugur; and 5, Bureed 
Shahee, or Ahmedabad Beder. Of these five independent states, 
which sprang from the dismemberment of the first Mahomedan 
kingdom, only three existed at the period when the Mahratta 
people began to emerge from subjugation, and to be conspi¬ 
cuous as actors in the affairs of India. 

The history of these Mahomedan kingdoms, as far as regards 
the detail of events, is already accessible to the public up to the 
commencement of the seventeenth century; but the immediate 
cause of the downfall of the Bahminee dynasty, and a brief 
notice of the origin and progress of the states alluded to, are 
connected with our subject, and must be introduced as conducive 
to perspicuity. 

At the period of the first Sultan* s death in 1357, the dominion of 
the Mahomedans in the Deccan extended over almost the whole 
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of Maharashtra: a small portion of Telingana, together with 
Raichore and Moodgul in the Carnatic, were also in their pos¬ 
session. When Mohummud Shah Bahminee succeeded to the 
throne, one of his first arrangements was to divide his country 
into four parts, which he termed Turufs; and to each he appoint¬ 
ed a governor, who was styled Turfdar. 

In the course of 130 years, the territory had been greatly in¬ 
creased by conquests from the neighbouring rajas of Beejanugur, 
Telingana, the Goncan polygars, the raja of Orissa, and others,— 
the governments of all, except Beejanugur, having been almost 
entirely subverted; but the original four divisions, subject to the 
defects attendant on old establishments never revised, had been 
so greatly enlarged, that the governors became too powerful to be 
either controlled or superintended. Under such circumstances 
the application of a remedy is very difficult. About the year 
1478 an attempt was made by Khajeh Jehan 
A.D. 1478 Gawan, the able minister of Mohutnrrmd Shah, 

to divide the authority, and to preserve a due 
insight into the affairs of each province. His plan will be best 
understood by showing the original divisions of the kingdom, 
and the new subdivisions which he projected. The names of the 
governors appointed to each are added; and this abstract is re¬ 
commended to the particular attention of the reader. 

Old Divisions New Divisions 

1 st. Kulburga —of which, as of all the rest, two governments were 
formed: — 

1st. Beejapoor—with many districts as far as 
the Beema, and including 
Raichore and Moodgul. To 
this Khajeh Jehan Gawan was 
himself appointed. 

2nd. Ahsunabad—which included Kulburga 
and Sugger, Nuldroog and 
Sholapoor, and was placed 
in charge of the Abyssinian 
eunuch, Dustoor Beenar. 

2nd. DoululabacL —3rd.Doulutabad—of which Eusoof Adil Khan 

Sawee was appointed 
governor. 
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4th. Joonere—with the Con can, and the dis¬ 
tricts as far south as Goa and 
Balgaom were conferred on 
Fukhir-ool-Moolk. 

3rd, Telingana*— 5th. Rajamundree—Mausulipatam, Pilkondah 

Oureah, and other places 
were held in the name of 
Nizam-ool-Moolk Byheree. 

6 th* Warungole—was given in charge to Azim 
Khan. 

4th* Berar —7th. Gawel—was placed under Futih Oolla Emmad- 

ool-Moolk. 

8 th. Mahoor—under the Abyssinian, Khoda- 
wund Khan. 

In order to preserve an insight into the affairs of these 
governments, the revenues of several places, in each of the eight 
divisions, were reserved for the Saltan’s private expenses, and 
particular collectors appointed to manage them. 

Had these measures been steadily superintended for any length 
of time, a due ascendancy in the head of the state might long 
have been preserved; but Khajeh Jehan’s influence could not 
withstand the malice of his enemies, by whom a conspiracy was 
formed against his life; he was falsely accused by them, and 
rashly and wrongfully put to death by order of Mohummud 
Shah. 

The evils against which his measures were calculated to provide 
were hastened by this event. The chiefs, who had been the ene¬ 
mies of Khajeh Jehah, only remained with the Sultan in hopes of 
enlarging their own power by the ruin of those who were the 
friends of the late minister. Nizam-ool-Moolk Byheree was the 
person supposed to have laid the plan for the destruction of 
Khajeh Jehan. The origin and the career of Mizam-ool-Mooik 
are remarkable: he was the son of a Bramin Koolkurnee of the 
town of Pathree, and accompanied his father to the Carnatic 
during the prevalence of a famine at their native place. When 
residing in that country, the Bramin boy was taken prisoner by 
the Mahomedan troops, in one of the expeditions of Ahmed Shah 
Wullee Bahminee, and brought as a slave to that Sultan, by 
whom he was made a Mussulman, and named Mullik Hoossein. 
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the reign of Mohummiid Shah, he was raised to the rank 
of Huzaree, or commander of 1,000 horse, and by degrees, 
attained high situations, till at length, by the recommendation 
of Khajeh Jehan, he was, with the title of Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
appointed to the government of Telingana, a portion of which 
was assigned to him in jagheer. Nizam-ooI-Moolk got his son, 
Mullik Ahmed, appointed his deputy in the provinces; whilst he 
himself remained with the Sultan, plotting the foul deed by which 
he cut off the benefactor that had raised him, and deprived the 
country which he served of a man deservedly respected. But 
although his ambition was thus temporarily gratified, a worse 
fate was reserved for himself; he was, in the end, treacherously 
murdered by a wretch whom he had rescued from misery and 
elevated to power. 

After the death of Khajeh Jehan, the principal governors paid 
no respect to the authority of Mohummud Shah; and although 
some of them preserved a show of obedience, they gradually 
assumed independence. 

Hence arose those kingdoms in the Deccan, the subjugation 
of which for a very long period employed the descendants of 
Timour, and during the struggle the Mahomedans, whilst ex¬ 
hausting themselves, were gradually exciting that turbulent 
predatory spirit, which, though for ages smothered, was inherent 
in the Hindoo natives of Maharashtra;—in this manner the con¬ 
tention of their conquerors stirred those latent embers, till, like 
the parched grass, kindled amid the forests of the Syhadree 
mountains, they burst forth in spreading flame, and men afar off 
wondered at the conflagration. 


2 

From A.D. 1478 to A D, 160.J 

BY THE DISTRIBUTION of the governments 
under the administration of Khajeh Jehan Gawan, Eusoof Adil 
Khan Sawee was, as we have mentioned in the 
A.D. 1478 foregoing chapter, appointed to Douiutabad; 

but upon the death of that minister, who had 
been his patron and intimate friend, Adil Khan was removed 
to the government of Beejapoor, where several circumstances 
combined to strengthen his power; till, in the year 1489, he 
assumed the ensigns of royalty. Such was the 
A.D. 1489 origin of the kings of Beejapoor, well known 
by their Deccan appellation of the Edil Shahee 

dynasty. 

The first prince of Ahmednugur, the founder of the Nizam 
Shahee or Byheree dynasty, was Mullik Ahmed, the son of that 
Nizam-ool-Moolk Byheree stigmatized as the principal instigator 
in the murder of Khajeh Jehan Gawan* 

Nizam-ool-Moolk having succeeded to the office of the dece¬ 
ased minister, and having, by the will of Mohummud Shah, 
become prime minister to his son, Sultan Mahmood, obtained 
Bheer and other districts in adddition to his former extensive 
jagheer; and Mullik Ahmed, who had been his father’s deputy 
in the lately-acquired territory of Rajamundree and Oureah, 
being recalled thence, was sent to the northward, and appears 
to have held a general charge of the territory comprehended in 
the districts of Douiutabad and Joonere by the arrangements of 
1478. 

When his father, Nizam-oohMoolk, was murdered, Mullik 
Ahmed rebelled; and, having resumed independence, defied all 
the efforts of Mahmood Shah Bahminee to reduce him. 

Kootub-ool-Moolk, Turufdar of Telingana, to which govern¬ 
ment he was appointed in the year 1495, styled 
A.D. 1512 himself Sultan, and mounted the throne of 
Golcondah in 1512 under the title of Kootub 


Shah. 
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The founder of the Berar State was Futih Golla Ummad-ool* 
Moolk, governor of that province* The Umrnad Shahee dynasty 
lasted till 1574, when Berar was conquered and annexed to the 
territory of Ahmednugur by Mortiza Nizam Shah I. 

The Bureed Shahee dynasty lasted a still shorter period than 
the Ummad Shahee. The sovereignty was founded by Umeer 
Bureed, whose influence was obtained by his control over the 
king’s person; the territory he possessed never extended beyond 
Beder, Kulburga, and a few of the adjoining districts; the greater 
part was afterwards annexed to Beejapoor. 

The three states, therefore, more immediately connected 
with our subject, are those of Beejapoor, Ahmednugur, and 
Golcondah. 

But before proceeding further, it is fit to apprize the reader 
that the term Deccan, as at present used by all classes, is differ¬ 
ent from the ancient Hindoo signification, which, we have seen, 
included the whole tract of the five grand divisions of the Indian 
peninsula, Europeans have adopted the Mahomedan definition; 
and the modern Deccan comprises most of Telingana, part of 
Gondwaneh, and that large portion of Maharashtra which is 
above the western range of Ghauts, and which extends from the 
Nerbuddah to the Kistna. 

We shall now take a brief review of events during the sixteenth 
century, and of the state of the country and its inhabitants 
during that period. 

On the appointment of Mullik Ahmed to his government of 
Doulutabad and Joonere in the year 1485, he found the 
Mahrattas, who garrisoned the hill forts, in a 
A,D. 1485 state of revolt; and was obliged to besiege and 
take the whole of the forts about Poona, includ¬ 
ing Kondaneh and Loghur, and also many in the Goncari, as 
far as Dhunda Rajepoor, which was about the southern extre¬ 
mity of the Ahmednugur territory. 

The pretence set up by the Mahrattas for refusing to surrender 
the forts was the minority of Mahmood Shah; but they were, 
perhaps, induced to hold out at the instigation of some of the 
factions which then agitated the court of Beder. 

Early in the sixteenth century a new power appeared, which 
took some share in the events which followed. The Portuguese, 
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the celebrated Vasco de Gama, had made their appear¬ 
ance in May 1498 at the town of Calicut in 
A.D. 1498 Karala, or Malabar. In 1507, in an engage¬ 
ment fought at Choule by Lorenzo, the son of 
Francisco de Almeyda, against the fleet of the Soldan of Egypt, 
the Portuguese cannon were first heard on the shores of 
Maharashtra. Choule then belonged to Ahmednugur, and the 
country of Mullik Nizam-ool-Moolk Byheree seems to have been 
the only one to which the ravages of Portuguese piracy did not 
extend. They maintained a friendly intercourse, for a good 
many years, with the king of Ahmednugur. 

On the 30th December 1508, the Portuguese fleet entered the 
river of Dabul, and the viceroy, Francisco de Almeyda, who 
commanded in person, having landed his men, 
A.D . 1508 took, plundered, and burnt the town. But the 
first territory of which the Portuguese obtained 
possession in Maharashtra was the important island on which 
stands the city of Goa, and which belonged to the territory of 
Beejapoor. 

The attack on Goa was suggested to Alphonzo de Albuqerque 
by the Hindoo pirate Timmojee, a native of Toolava. Goa was 
surprised, and surrendered on the 27th February 1510, but was 
retaken, a few months afterwards, by Eusoof Adil Shah in 
person. It was, however, again attacked in the 
A.D. 1510 fair season, and finally conquered by Albuqer¬ 
que on the 25th November 1510, since which 
time it has remained in possession of the Portuguese. 

About the year 1529, it is particularly deserving of notice that 
Boorahan Nizam Shah bestowed the office of Peishwa , or prime 
minister, on a Bramin, whose name, according to Ferishta, was 
Kawerseen; and from that period the Hindoos 
A.D. 1529. acquired great influence in the Nizam Shahee 
government. Ibrahim Adi i Shah, upon his acces¬ 
sion to the throne of Beejapoor, in 1555, likewise showed a great 
preference for the natives of Maharashtra, both as men of busi¬ 
ness and as soldiers. He discontinued keeping the accounts in 
Persian, for which he substituted Mahratta, though deeds of 
importance were written in both languages. This regulation, of 
course, tended to increase the power and consequence of 
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Mahratta Bramins. Ibrahim Adil Shah likewise disbanded most 
of the foreign troops, and displaced many of the foreign nobi¬ 
lity. He entertained 30,000 Deccan cavalry, and introduced the 
practice of enlisting Bargeers, men who are supplied with a horse 
by the state or by individuals, instead of Sillidars, who provide a 
horse at their own expense. 

In 1532 the Portuguese made a descent upon the coast, burnt 
the whole of the towns from Chicklee-Tarapoor to Bassein, 
destroyed some fortifications newly erected 
A.D. 1532 there, and levied contributions from Tannah 

and Bombay. Two years afterwards they took 
Damaun, and obliged Sultan Buhadur, of Guzerat, then hard 
pressed by the Emperor Humaioon, to cede Bassein in perpe¬ 
tuity, to grant permission to build a fort at Diu, and to invest 
them with the right of levying duties on the trade with the Bed 
Sea, for which they promised to assist him against the Moghuls. 

Their operations in Guzerat, and in other quarters, occupied 
the attention of the Portuguese for some years; but, in 1548, they 
committed great havoc on the coast of the 
A.D. 1548 Beejapoor dominions, having destroyed with 

fire and sword the whole of the towns from the 
neighbourhood of Goa to Bancoote. They were invited to 
become parties in a plan for deposing Ibrahim Adil Shah, and 
placing upon the throne his brother Abdoollah, who was then 
residing at Goa under their protection; but the attempt was 
abandoned. 

The decisive battle at Talikotta, or, as it is termed in Mahratta 
manuscripts, Rakskilta Gundee, which subverted the Beejanugur 
State, was fought by the confederate Mahome- 
A.D. 1564 dan powers of the Deccan against the Hindoo 

army of the Carnatic in the year 1564. Jealousy 
among the allied Sultans prevented the kingdom of Canara from 
being totally annihilated. The brother of Ram Raja was allowed 
to retain a considerable sovereignty; but the government never 
recovered itself, and the Deshmookhs, or zumeendars, took 
advantage of its weakness to establish their own independence. 

In 1571 there was a combined attack made upon the Portuguese 
by the Beejapoor and Ahmednugur kings. Ali Adil Shah besieged 
Goa, and sustained a very mortifying repulse; but the defence 
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Ghoul#* which was besieged by Mortiza Nizam Shah, anc 
was defended by Luis Ferara de Andrada, re* 
A.D. 1571 fleeted particular credit on the Portuguese, and, 

as is generally the case where a native army is 
defeated, the Mahomedans attributed their want of success to 
treachery. 

Ferishta says the officers of Nizam Shah were corrupted, 
principally by presents of wine. Both rnonarchs desisted from 
their attacks in August of the same year, when Ali Adil Shah’s 
arms were turned against some of the rajas in the Carnatic, and 
in reducing them lie was more successful. 

In 1573 Maharashtra was subject to the kings of Beejapoor and 
Ahmednugur, with the exception of a part of Candeish, which 
was held as an independent principality by the 

A.D . 1573 Sultan of Burhanpoor; the northern Concan* 

belonging to Guzerat; and the possessions of the 
Portuguese. The power of Beejanugur had been for ever hum* 
bled; and Berar and Beder were annexed to the dominions of 
their more powerful neighbours. 

The three great Mahomedan states which divided the Deccan 
at this period may be here briefly and generally defined. 

Beejapoor extended from the Neera to the Toongbuddra. I he 
district of Adonee, and probably, Nundheal, south of that river, 
were in its possession. The coast from Bancoote to Cape Ramas, 
with the exception already adverted to, formed its western side; 
and on the east, the boundaries of its districts, Raichore, Eedgeer, 
Mulkair, and Beder, divided it from the kingdom of Golcondah; 
Akulkote, Nuldroog, and Kallian became frontier provinces, and, 
like Sholapoor, situated between Ahmednugur and Beejapoor, 
were sometimes overrun by the troops of the one and sometimes 
of the other. 

Ahmednugur extended over the greater part of Berar, and the 
whole of what was afterwards comprehended in the soobeh of 
Aurungabad. Galna, and some other districts in Candeish, and 
the district of Kalianee, in the Concan, or from Bancoote to 
Bassein, were likewise subject to this state. 

The kingdom of Golcondah extended from the territory of 
Beejapoor and Ahmednugur east as far as the opposite coast; but 
a part of the territory about Rajamundree, which had been 
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^ y^^nally conquered from the raja of Orissa, continued to be 
governed by one of that raja’s descendants, by whom tribute 
having been withheld, Ibrahim Kootub Shah was employed in 
establishing due authority in that quarter, and in settling his lately- 
acquired districts in the Carnatic, whilst the Sultans of Ahmed- 
nugur and Beejapoor were acting against the Portuguese, or 
extending their respective possessions in Berar and the Carnatic. 

Under these governments the country was divided into sirkars , 
though not, perhaps, so regularly as by the subsequent arrange¬ 
ments of the Moghuls. The next division to a sirkar was known 
by the various and synonymous names of pergunna , kuryal > snmmut , 
mahat , and talooka , and also by the Hindoo appellations praunt and 
desk . Khora, Moora, and Mawul have been already described as 
lands comprehended in the Concan-Ghaut-Mahta, and such 
parts, from having been generally intrusted to Hindoo manage¬ 
ment, continued to be known by their ancient appellations. 

The revenues under all the Mahomedan states seem generally 
to have been farmed out in small portions, in some parts of the 
country by single villages. Where they were not farmed, the 
management appears to have been generally intrusted to Hindoo 
agency. To collect the revenues so farmed, there were aumits , or 
agents on the part of government, who regulated the police and 
settled civil suits; these last, in disputes relating to hereditary 
office or landed property, were decided by Punchayefc. In matters 
which regarded mere money transactions, it is probable that the 
aumils frequently gave decisions themselves. Under the Beeja¬ 
poor state there was an aumildar who superintended the affairs 
of a considerable division, and to whom all other aumildars 
were subordinate. This officer was termed mokassadar; and it is 
conjectured that he had some percentage upon the revenues, but 
the amount is unknown. There are instances of Mokassadars 
having held their situations for upwards of 20 years, and been 
succeeded by their sons, but this was entirely optional with the 
Sultan. Some were removed in one year, and the Mokassadar 
was not always a Mahomedan. There was frequently, but not 
always, an authority superior to the Mokassadar, called a Soobeh: 
he did not reside constantly in the districts, and took no share 
in the revenue management, although deeds and formal writings 
of importance were made out in his name. 
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he condition of the Mahrattas in the early part of those 
dynasties continued much the same as it had been under Bahminee 
kings. The hill forts seem generally to have been garrisoned by 
Mahrattas: they were sometimes in the immediate pay of govern¬ 
ment* and sometimes in charge of the jagheerdars and district 
Deshmookhs: a few places of great strength were always reserved 
by the king, by whom the Killidars, or governors, were appoint¬ 
ed; but to this we shall again more particularly revert. A certain 
rank depending on the number of a body of horse under an 
individual’s command, and which rank is termed by Mahome- 
dans mimsub, was frequently conferred on Mahratta chiefs, and 
military jagheers, or lands given for the purpose of maintaining 
a body of troops, were granted for their support. The quota of 
troops so furnished was very small in proportion to the size of 
the jagheer. Phultun Desh, for which* in the time of the 
Mahratta Peishwas, 350 horse were required, only furnished 50 
to the Beejapoor government, at a very late period of that 
dynasty; but the Mahratta chiefs could procure horse at a short 
notice, and they were entertained or discharged at pleasure—a 
great convenience to a wasteful court and an improvident 
government. Titles were conferred upon many of the Mahrattas, 
but under the Deccan dynasties such titles were generally an¬ 
cient Hindoo appellations. Raja, Naik, and Rao were the most 
common, and, though bestowed by their Mahomedan conquerors, 
the distinction was always exceedingly gratifying to the 
Mahrattas, especially as they invariably obtained with the title 
the means of supporting their new rank. 

The Mahrattas are occasionally mentioned in Ferishta’s his¬ 
tory of the Edil Shahee kings, under the name of Bergee , by 
which they are scarcely known to Europeans. 

Bergee, or Burgay, was more frequently applied by the 
Mahomedans to the Naiks of the Carnatic; many natives of 
which, who cannot speak their own language, call themselves 
Mahrattas; but all the troops of the Mahratta munsubdars were 
called Bergee* and in many parts of India they are still known 
by that name; it was used like the term Baruh Bhaee of later date, 
as a contemtuous appellation, and perhaps originated with the 
foreign cavalry, when disbanded, to make room for Deccanees 
in the army of Beejapoor. They were always found particularly 
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^rviceable in stopping roads and intercepting supplies, in hang¬ 
ing on the rear of a flying enemy, and in plundering and 
devastating a country. 

In the year 1578 Ferishta mentions that excesses were comm¬ 
itted by some of the Bergee chiefs in their jagheers in the 
Carnatic; and a considerable force was detached for the purpose 
of suppressing them; but, after a year of cons- 
A.D. 1578 tant skirmishing, the officer sent against them 
stated the impossibility of making any impres¬ 
sion on the Bergee horse; and the Sultan, Ali Adil Shah, with 
that treachery for which the Deccan has always been notorious, 
formed a scheme for drawing them into his power, and putting 
their chiefs to death. His instrument for this detestable purpose 
was a Bramin, named Vasoojee Punt, who succeeded in betraying 
most of them. 

The Bergees, however, afterwards attended the standard of the 
Sultan’s successor; and in the reign of Ibrahim Adil Shah we 
find them actively engaged in their usual mode of warfare 
against the army of Nizam Shah. 

The Mahrattas were naturally much more numerous in the 
armies of Beejapoor and Ahmednugur, as these kingdoms ex¬ 
tended over almost the whole of Maharashtra, but some of them 
served in the army of Golcondah. Neither national sentiment, 
nor unity of language and religion, prevented their fighting 
against each other. Not only did Mahratta subjects of these 
governments stand in array opposed to each other, but the most 
active enmity was frequently evinced between members of the 
same family. They fought with rancour wherever individual 
dispute or hereditary feuds existed; and that spirit of rivalry in 
families, which was fomented by the ^kings of the Bahminee 
dynasty, was one means of keeping the Mahrattas poised against 
each other in the dynasties which succeeded them. 

Some of the principal Mahratta chiefs under the Beejapoor 
State were—1 st, Ghunder Rao Moray; 2nd, Rao Naik Nimbalkur, 
called also Phultun Rao; 3rd, Joojhar Rao Ghatgay; 4th, Rao 
Manay; 5tK, Ghorepuray; 6th, Duflay; 7th, Sawunt Buhadur, 
Deshmookh of Waree, &c. 

Those under Ahmednugur were—1st, Rao Jadow; 2nd, Raja 
Rhonslay; and many others of less note. 
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In regard to the chiefs under Beejapoor, a person named Moray, 
originally a naik in the Carnatic, was appointed in the reign of 
Eusoof Adil Shah to the command of a body of 12,000 Hindoo 
infantry, sent for the purpose of reducing that strong tract which 
is situated between the Neera and the Warna rivers. In this 
enterprize, Moray Was successful; he dispossessed the descen¬ 
dants of the Raja Sirkay, and completely suppressed the depre¬ 
dations of their abettors; the principal of whom were families 
named Goozur, Mamulkur, Mohitey, and Ivfahareek. Moray, 
for this service, was dignified with the title of Ghunder Rao; 
and his son Yes want Rao, having distinguished himselfin a battle 
fought near Purinda with the troops of Boorahan Nizam Shah, 
in which he captured a green flag, was confirmed in succession 
to his father as raja of Jowlee, and had permission to use the 
standard he had won. Their posterity ruled in the same tract 
of country for seven generations; and by their mild and useful 
administration, that inhospitable region became extremely 
populous. All the successors of the first Moray assumed the title 
of Chunder Rao. The invariable submission manifested by this 
raja probably induced the government to exact little more than 
a nominal tribute from districts producing so little, and which 
had always been in disorder under Mahomedan management. 

Another principal chief under the Beejapoor Government was 
the Naik of Phultun, whose title was Rao Naik Nimbalkur, or 
Phultun Rao. The original name of this family is said to have 
been Powar; the name Nimbalkur is derived from the village of 
Nimbaiik, now called Nimluk, where his ancestor resided. The 
origin of his Deshmookhee claims on Phultun Desh is unknown: 
the family is considered one of the most ancient in Maharashtra. 
Nimbalkur was made Surdeshmookh of Phultun, before the 
middle of the seventeenth century, by the king of Beejapoor, as 
appears by original sunnuds of that date. The Deshmookh of 
Phultun is said to have become a polygar, and to have withheld 
the revenues of the district repeatedly; but the exact periods are 
not ascertained, 

Wungojee Naik, however, better known by the name o£ 
Jugpal, who lived in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
was notorious for his restless and predatory habits. The sister of 
Jugpal was the grandmother of the famous Sivajee. Nimbalkur 
never exchanged his ancient title of naik for that of raja. 
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Joojhar Rao, Deshmookh of Mulaoree, was chief of a power¬ 
ful family of Ghatgays; their native country is Kuttao Desh, and 
is separated from that of the Nimbalkurs by the Mahdeo range 
of hills. The Ghatgays were Deshmookhs and Surdeshmookhs 
of the pergunna of Maxin, and their chief had a rnunsub under 
the Bahminee dynasty; they did not obtain the title of Surdesh- 
mookh till the year 1626, when it was given to Nagojee Ghatgay 
as an unconditional favour by Ibrahim Adil Shah, together with 
the title of Joojhar Rao. The amount of revenue payable to a 
Surdeshmookh is not mentioned in any of the deeds of the Edil 
Shahee kings. The great ancestor of the family, KamRaje 
Ghatgay, had a small munsub under the Bahminee dynasty. 
From that period till the present day the Ghatgays have been 
notorious for their family lends. They held enam and jagheer 
lands under the Beejapoor state, and served that government 
with a body of horse. Their jagheer was immediately subject to 
the control of the Mokassadar. 

The head of the Manay family was Deshmookh of Muswar 
adjoining the district of the Ghatgays, The Manays were dis¬ 
tinguished Sillidars under the Beejapoor government, but nearly 
as notorious for their revengeful character as the Sirkays. 

The Ghorepurays were originally named Bhonslay, and their 
ancestor acquired the present surname, according to their family 
legend, during the Bahminee dynasty, from having been the 
first to scale a fort in the Concan, which was deemed impreg¬ 
nable, by fastening a cord round the body of a ghonpur , or guana. 
They were Deshmookhs under the Beejapoor government, and 
divided into two distinct families—the one of Kapsee, near the 
Warna river; the other of Mood hole, near the Gutpurba. The 
Ghorepurays appear to have signalized themselves at a very 
early period. The title of Umeer-ool-Oomrah was conferred on 
one of the Kapsee family by the Beejapoor kings. 

The Duflays were Deshmookhs of the pergunna of Jhutt, not 
ar from Beejapoor; their original name was Chowan, and they 
acquired the surname of Duflay from their village of Duflapoor, 
of which they were hereditary Patells. They held a munsub, but 
no title, from the Beejapoor kings. 

The Sawunts were hereditary Deshmookhs of Waree, near 
Goa, and acquired the title of Bahadur from the kings of 
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during some of the wars against the Portuguese. 
Their original name was Bhonslay, and their chief is frequently, 
to this day, styled the Bhonslay. It is remarkable of their terri¬ 
tory that the ancient appellation of the family is preserved in 
our modern maps. They were distinguished as commanders 
of infantry, a service best adapted to the country which they 
inhabited. 

The principal Mahratta chief in the service of the'Ahrnednugur 
state was Jadow Rao, Deshmookh of Sindkheir, supposed with 
much probability to have been a descendant of the raja of 
Deogurh. No Mahratta family was so powerful as the Jadows, 
Lookhjee Jadow Rao, in the end of the sixteenth century, held 
a jagheer, under the Nizam Shahee government, for the support; 
of 10,000 horse. 

There was, likewise, a respectable Mahratta family, surnamed 
Bhonslay, particularly connected with the history contained in 
the following pages, which first rose into notice under the 
Ahrnednugur government. They are said to have held several 
Patellships; but their principal residence was at the village of 
Verole, near Doulutabad. Babjee Bhonslay had two sons, the 
elder named Mallojee, and the younger Wittoojee. Mallojee 
was early married to Deepa Bye, the sister of Wungojee, or Jugpal 
Rao Naik Nimbalkur, Deshmookh of Phuitun. At the age of 25, 
in the year 1577, by the interest of Lookhjee 
A.D . 1577 Jadow Rao, he was entertained in the service 

of Mortiza Nizam Shah, with a small party of 
horse, of which he was the proprietor. He had no children for 
many years, which is considered a great misfortune amongst 
Hindoos. He was a rigid votary of the deity Mahdeo, and the 
goddess Dewee Bhowanee, of Tooljapoor, was the Kool Swamy 
of his family; but both deities had been invoked in vain to grant 
an heir. A celebrated Mahomedan saint or peer> named Shah 
Shureef, residing at Ahrnednugur, was engaged to offer up pray¬ 
ers to this desirable end; and Mallojee*.? wife having shortly after 
given birth to a son, in gratitude to the peer’s 
A.D . 1504 supposed benediction the child was named 
after him, Shah, with the Mahratta adjunct of 
respect, jee; and in the ensuing year, a second son was in like 
manner named Shureefjee. Shahjee was born in 15947 
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Bhonslay was an active Sillidar, and had acquitted 
himself so well in various duties intrusted to him, that he began 
to attain distinction. He had by some means made an addition 
to his small body of horse, and was always much noticed by his 
first patron, Jadow Rao. His elder son Shahjee was a remark¬ 
ably fine boy; and on the occasion of the celebration of the 
Hoolee festival in the year 1599, when Shahjee 
A*D. 1599 was five years old, he accompanied his father 
to the house of Jadow Rao. It is usual for all 
castes of Hindoos to meet on that occasion, at the residence of 
some principal person, on the fifth day of the festival; and when 
there is any footing of intimacy, the children often accompany 
their fathers to the place of assembly. Shahjee, on this occasion, 
was noticed by Jadow Rao, who good-naturedly called the boy 
towards him, and seated him beside his daughter, named 
Jeejee, a pretty child of three or four years old. The children 
began to play together, when J adow Rao, in the joy of his heart, 
thoughtlessly asked his daughter—“Well, girl, wilt thou take this 
boy as thy husband?” and, turning round to the company, 

pair.” The 
of the red 
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observed in the same strain, “They are a fine 
children, at this time, happening to throw some 
colour at each other, which is a common amusement on this 
festival, the circumstance occasioned a great 
A.D, 1599 deal of laughter in the assembly. This mirth, 
however, was disturbed by Mailojee Bhonslay’s 
rising up and saying—“Take notice, friends, Jadow has this day 
become a contracting party with me in marriage”—to which 
some of those present assented; but Jadow seemed astonished, 
and was mute. 

Affecting to treat what had passed as a mere joke, Jadow 
Rao next day asked Mailojee to a dinner, but he declined the 
invitation, unless Jadow would formally recognize Shahjee as 
his son-in-law. This Jadow Rao peremptorily refused; and his; 
wife, being a proud woman of high spirit, was very indignant 
at his having, even in a jest, matched her daughter with such a 
person as the son of Mailojee Bhonslay. Mailojee appears, however, 
to have been crafty and persevering, little scrupulous about the 
means employed, so that his end could be attained. He retired 
to his village, where it is pretended that the goddess Bhowanee, 
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avmg appeared to him, discovered a large treasure; at all 
events, he and his brother Wittoojee became possessed of 
money in some secret manner, which in that troubled period 
of the Nizam Shahee government, during the first years of the 
seventeenth century, was probably by robbery. Their confidant, 
as to the fact of posssesing the money, was a soucar or banker 
of Churnargoondee, named Seshao Naik Poonday, in whose 
hands the cash was deposited. But, according to Mahratta 
legend, the discovery of this treasure was merely a means which 
the goddess afforded to effect what she had, on first appearing, 
declared to Mallojee; namely, that “there shall be one of they 
family who shall become a king; he shall foe endowed with the 
qualities arid attributes of Sambh; he shall re-establish and 
preserve justice in Maharashtra, and remove all that molest 
Bramins and violate the temples of the gods; his reign shall 
form an epoch, and his posterity shall mount the throne for 27 
generations. 

Mallojee employed his fortune in the purchase of horses, and 
in the popular works of digging tanks, building wells, and endow¬ 
ing various temples; but he was not diverted from his favourite 
scheme of being connected with the family of Jadow Rao. 
Jugpal Naik Nimbalkur of Phultun, the brother of Deepa Bye, 
Mallojee’s wife, warmly interested himself to promote the 
proposed marriage of his nephew. Wealth too, at a falling court 
like that of Ahmednugur, could procure anything; and as 
Jadow Rao*s objection was now confined merely to Mallojee’s 
rank, this was soon obviated by his being raised to the com¬ 
mand of 5,000 horse with the title of Mallojee Raja Bhonslay. 
The forts of Sewneree and Chakun, with their dependent dist¬ 
ricts, were likewise placed in his charge; and the pergunnas of 
Poona and Sopa made over to him in jagheer. Thus every 
obstacle being removed, Jadow Rao had no 
A,D> 1604 longer an excuse for not performing what he 
was urged to by his sovereign. The marriage 
of Shahjee to Jeejee Bye was celebrated with great: pomp, and 
was honored by the presence of the Sultan. 

The Moghul invasions for the purpose of reducing the kingdoms 
of Ahmednugur, Beejapoor, and Golcondah had a great influence 
on the rise of the Mahrattas. The revolutions which took place 
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Hindoostan, and which placed the decendants of Timour on 
the imperial throne, gave the princes of the Bahminee dynasty 
an opportunity of firmly establishing their power; and had the 
Moghul emperors been in a condition to attempt the conquest 
of the Deccan, whilst the united kingdom existed, it probably 
would have been the means of preserving two rival Mahomedan 
empires in India for a much longer period than either of them 
endured. When the great but ambitious Akber projected the 
subversion of the Deccan monarchies, they 
A.D« 1590 were not only in a state of warfare with each 
other, but internal dissensions paralyzed their 
individual efforts. The kingdom of Ahmednugur in particular 
was a prey to disorder, occasioned by the contests of two parties: 
the one headed by a Hindoo, the other by Abyssinian nobles. 
The Hindoo faction, though they soon repented of the measure, 
were the first to invite the interference of the 
A.D. 1605 Moghuls; and the emperor Akber, at his 
death in 1605, was not only in possession 
of Candeish, which he had wrested from the independent 
Mahomedan princes who had long governed it, but of a 
portion of the territory belonging to Nizam Shah, comprehending 
a great part of Berar, and the fort of Ahmednugur, with some 
districts in its immediate vicinity. Ahmednugur fell to the 
Moghuls during the minority of Buhadur Nizam Shah, whom 
they sent into perpetual confinement in Gwalior. But the Nizam 
Shahee state, though its capital was reduced, and its lawful 
prince imprisoned, was still far from being subdued. The 
Abyssinian faction, headed by a man of uncommon genius, 
named Mullik Umber, attained the chief control; set up a new 
king, by the title of Mortiza Nizam Shah II, hoisted the 
Byheree standard on the impregnable rock of Doulutabad, and 
soon became equally formidable and respectable. 

Of the origin of Mullik Umber there are various traditions; 
the most consistent of them is, that he was in his youth a per« 
sonal adherent of Chungeze Khan, the too loyal minister of 
Mortiza Nizam Shah I, and from his able patron it is probable 
he acquired some of that knowledge by which he, in a short 
time, regulated the country, improved the revenue, and, on the 
threatened frontier of the Deccan, became, for upwards of 20 years. 



its bulwark of protection from foreign conquest. The accession of 
Jehangeer, and the rebellion of his son Sultan Khosrou, afford¬ 
ed Mullik Umber some respite from Moghul invasion; he had 
leisure to commence his revenue arrangements, to establish his 
authority in those parts of the Ahmednugur territory not occupied 
by the imperial troops, and to make his regency respected at 
home and abroad. The Sultans of Beejapoor and Golconclah, un¬ 
fortunately for the stability of their own kingdoms, did not view 
the rise of Mullik Umber favourably. Ibrahim Adil Shah bore 
him a personal enmity, and both kings were likely to disapprove 
of a usurpation which might, from such an example, be speedily 
followed in their own courts. 

Mullik Umber founded the city of Khirkee, near Doulutabad, 
where he established his capital, and built several splendid 
palaces. He repeatedly defeated the Moghul armies, and for a 
time recovered the fort of Ahmednugur and 
A.D . 1610 the districts in Berar. Though almost constantly 
engaged in war, this great man found leisure 
to cultivate the arts of peace, and to forward those arrangements 
in finance which have left his name, in every village of his 
country, far more venerated as ruler than renowned as a general. 
He abolished revenue farming, and committed the management 
to Bramin agents under Mahomedan superintendence; he res¬ 
tored such parts of the village establishment as had fallen into 
decay; and he revived a mode of assessing the fields, by collecting 
a moderate proportion of the actual produce in kind, which, 
after the experience of several seasons, was 
A.D . 1614 commuted for a payment in money settled 

annually according to the cultivation. By such 
means his districts soon became thriving and populous; and, 
although his expenditure was great, his finances were abundant. 

But Mullik Umber was not always prosperous; he frequently 
experienced severe reverses, and about the year 1621, some of 
the principal Mahrattas in his service were induced to quit his 
standard and go over to the Moghuls. The 
A.D, 1615 most important detection was that of Lookhjee 

Jadow Rao, Deshmookh of Sindkheir, whom 
A.D, 1621 we have already mentioned as a principal 
Mahratta chief under the Nizam Shahee go¬ 
vernment. The manner in which the Moghuls received and 
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awarded him, is, in itself, a proof of the great power and con¬ 
sequence which the Mahrattas had by that time attained. A 
munsub of 24,000, with 15,000 horse, was conferred upon him, 
and such of his relations as accompanied him were all raised to 
high rank. 

But the rebellion of the Prince Shah Jehan again called off 
the attention of the imperial troops, and Mullik Umber, before 
his death, which happened in the beginning of 1626, once more 
triumphed in the Deccan. Ibrahim Adil Shah 
A.D. 1626 of Beejapoor did not survive Mullik Umber 
above a year. The memory of both is still pre¬ 
served with much respect in the legends of the countries where 
they ruled. The mausoleum of the latter still stands, the most 
perfect and the most beautiful of the many buildings which re¬ 
main among the ruins of Beejapoor, to attest its former grandeur 
and the magnificence of its nobles and kings. 

During the wars of Mullik Umber, the Mahrattas in his service 
were frequently conspicuous. Shahjee Bhonslay, who had 
succeeded his father Mallojee in the jagheer, particularly dis¬ 
tinguished himself in a great battle with the Moghuls, fought in 
the year 1620, near the northern boundary of the Ahmednugur 
territory, in which, although Mullik Umber was defeated, no 
share of the blame was attached to the Mahrattas. In the account 
of the battle, Lookhjee Jadow Rao is mentioned as w T ell as 
Shahjee, and one of the naiks of Phultun was killed on the same 
occasion. 

Up to this period, since the first conquest of the country, 
we find little trace of the Hindoo natives of Maharashtra in 
Mahomedan history; their leaders and their nation are almost 
nameless, but we shall now see them fast rising into consequence, 
and it therefore becomes necessary to enter a little more fully 
into the detail of events which immediately preceded the rise 
of Sivajee. 

Ibrahim Adil Shah, whose death we have just mentioned, 
was the second of that name who had filled the throne of 
Beejapoor. He left to his son Mohummud Adil 
A.D. 1626 Shah, who succeeded him in the fifteenth or 
sixteenth year of his. age, a large treasury, a 
country still flourishing, and an army, the strength of which 
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Appears exaggerated when stated at 80,000 horse, with upwards 
of 200,000 infantry in pay, including his garrisons. 

MuJJik Umber left two sons, Futih Khan and Chungeze 
Khan: he was succeeded as regent of the Nizam Shahee kingdom 
by his eldest son, Futih Khan. The new regent prosecuted the 
war against the Moghuls, but being entirely destitute of his 
father’s abilities, he would have been worsted, had not the 
Moghul general, Khan Jehan Lodi, granted him an armistice on 
very favourable terms. 

Sultan Mortiza Nizam Shah II, on attaining man’s estate, was 
naturally desirous of circumscribing the power 
A.D. 1629 of the regent, and the violent and inconsistent 
conduct of Futih Khan rendered this object a 
matter of easy accomplishment; otherwise it could never have 
been effected by this prince, who was vindictive, versatile, and 
totally unfit for the difficult conjuncture in which he had the 
misfortune to be placed. Assisted by an officer 
A.D. 1630 named Tukurrib Khan, he succeeded in throw¬ 
ing Futih Khan into confinement; on which 
event the Mahratta chief, Lookhjee Jadow Rao, immediately 
offered to return to his allegiance. 

But Mortiza Nizam Shah had conceived mortal offence at his 
desertion, and only pretended to listen to his overtures until, he 
had allured him to a conference within the fort of Doulutabad, 
where he treacherously murdered him with several of his rela¬ 
tions. His widow, a person whom we have already had occasion 
to notice, on hearing what had happened, fled with the troops 
ol her husband to Sindkheir, whence, accompanied by her 
brother-in-law, Jugdeo Rao Jadow, she repaired to the imperial 
camp, where, by her intercession, Jugdeo Rao was confirmed in 
the jagheer, and obtained the rank of 5,000 horse; ever after 
which, the Jadows of Sindkheir faithfully adhered to the 
Moghuls. 

The Emperor Jehangeer died in 1627, and, in 
A.D. 1628 the following year, was succeeded by his son 
Shah Jehan. 

The new emperor bore a personal enmity to Khan Jehan Lodi, 
then governor of the Moghul conquests in the Deccan. He re¬ 
moved him from his government to that of Malwa, and invited 
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im to court. Though at first received with much courtesy, he 
afterwards suspected treachery, fled into the Deccan, and sought 
refuge on the confines of Buglana, within the territory of Nizam 
Shah, A force was immediately sent in pursuit of him; but the 
zumeendars or Deshmookhs of the country, rose in his defence, 
repulsed the Moghul troops, and could not be 
A,Dr 1629 induced by promises or threats to give him up. 

Shah Jehan was so extremely jealous of Khan 
Jehan Lodi that he deemed his submission of vital importance 
to the stability of his throne. He advanced towards the Deccan 
with a great army, threatening with destruction all who should 
afford protection to Lodi, or espouse his cause. Having had con¬ 
siderable experience in the desultory mode of warfare peculiar 
to the Deccan, he separated his army into three divisions, which 
he placed under the respective command of Azim Khan, Iradut 
Khan, and Shaisteh Khan. The division of Azim Khan penetrat¬ 
ed by the western route, and he, being a very active officer, 
soon compelled Khan Jehan Lodi to fly to the southward. 

Shahjee Bhonslay was one of the supporters of Lodi; but on 
his flight, Shahjee, probably fearing the loss of his jagheer, 
followed the example of his mother-in-law, the widow of 
Lookhjee Jadow Rao, and made a tender of his services to the 
Moghul emperor through Azim Khan; promis- 
A'D* 1629 ing, on condition of receiving a safe conduct 
and a letter of pardon, to repair to the imperial 
presence. The indulgence being granted, he came to court, 
accompanied by his immediate dependants and a body of 2,000 
horse. Having paid his respects to Shah Jehan, he was promoted 
to the rank of 6,000 with 5,000 horse; many of his dependants 
were also raised to munsubs, and Shahjee was not only confirm¬ 
ed in his jagheer, but received a grant for some other districts, 
the names of which nowhere appear, but Ahmednugur was 
probably one of them. Shalijee’s cousin, Kellojee Bhonslay, the 
son of Vittoojee, went over to the imperial service about the 
same time, and received a munsub. 

Khan Jehan Lodi, on being driven from the western quarter 
of the Nizam Shahee territory, repaired to Beejapoor, and end¬ 
eavoured to rouse Mohummud Adil Shah to combine, with 
Mortiza Nizam Shah, in repelling Moghul encroachment. His 
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Arguments had no immediate effect, and he was compelled to 
return to Doulutabad. 

During the season of 1629-30 no rain fell in the Deccan, and 
a famine, accompanied by pestilence, ensued; but on its being 
ascertained that Khan Jehan had returned, notwithstanding the 
obstacles which disease and the difficulty of 
A.D. 1630 procuring subsistence presented, Azim Khan 
marched towards Doulutabad. His army was 
opposed by that of Nizam Shah, which had taken up a strong 
position for the purpose, but was driven from it after a resolute 
defence. 

This defeat, and the wretched state of the country, induced 
Khan Jehan to adopt the desperate resolution of endeavouring 
to make his way to the Afghans in Cabul. He set out, but was 
soon closely and perseveringly followed by the imperial troops; 
a party at last overtook him, when turning on his numerous 
pursuers, at the head of a few faithful adherents, he fell covered 
with wounds; but nobly fought on to his last breath, in a manner 
which obtained for him the admiration of the most obdurate of 
his enemies. 

Azim Khan, in the meantime, pursued the advantages which 
his victory opened to him; he took possession of the districts, 
displaced the agents of the Nizam Shahee jagheerdars and mun- 
subdars, and bestowed divisions of the country on his own 
adherents. Marching southward from Doulutabad, he reduced 
several places, and surprised the strong fort of Dharoor near 
Bheer. The troops of Nizam Shah appear to have been command¬ 
ed by two officers—Bahlole Khan, an Afghan adherent of Lodi, 
and Mukrib Khan, who maintained a desultory warfare, and, 
though constantly put to flight, remained unsubdued. 

Mortiza Nizam Shah found that disorder and ruin threatened 
him on all sides; but had neither discernment to discover the de¬ 
fects of his administration, nor talents to apply a 
A.D, 1631 remedy. Losing confidence in his minister, he 
turned his attention to his prisoner, Futih Khan, 
released him from confinement, and restored him to power. 
Tukurrib Khan, disgusted by this proceeding, and dreading the 
consequence to himself, went over to Azim Khan, and got the 
rank of 6,000 horse in the imperial service. His defection at this 
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iriocl was useful to the Moghuls, as they were threatened with 
a new enemy in the person of Sultan Mohummud Adil Shah. 

It appears that a secret partition treaty had been entered 
into betwixt Ibrahim Adil Shah and the Moghul emperor, at 
some period of the war with Mullik Umber, the conditions of 
which were, that the Beejapoor government, if it afforded active 
co-operation in reducing the Nizam Shahee territory, should re¬ 
ceive the districts in the Cancan belonging to that state, also 
the fort of Sholapoor, with five forts on the eastern side, com¬ 
municating with the Adil Shahee districts near Beder, of which 
Dharoor was one. But Mohummud Adil Shah, though he appears 
to have recognized the agreement in the first instance, never 
entered heartily into the views of the Moghuls; he would gladly 
have seized for himself a portion of the Nizam Shahee territory, 
but he did not consider it politic to shareit with such a formidable 
power. On the present occasion he had engaged in a secret 
negotiation with Mortiza Nizam Shah, but sent forward an army 
under his general, Rendoollah Khan, giving out that they were 
auxiliaries proceeding to join the Moghuls. On arriving in the 
neighbourhood of Azim Khan’s army, Rendoollah Khan sent to 
request that the fort of Dharoor might be delivered up.to the 
troops of Adil Shah, according to the treaty. Azim Khan reason¬ 
ably objected that, as they had not assisted in its reduction, 
nor as yet fulfilled their part of the conditions, he could not 
comply with the demand; but, as there was still ample oppor¬ 
tunity for proving their good faith, the present application might 
be a future consideration with the emperor. Meanwhile, Mortiza 
Nizam Shah having agreed to restore Sholapoor to the king of 
Beejapoor, an alliance was concluded between them, which had 
for its object mutual defence against the Moghuls. 

Occasion of quarrel, however, arose between the armies of 
Azim Khan and Rendoollah Khan, before the plans of the con¬ 
federates were matured, and a battle was fought in which the 
army of Beejapoor was defeated. 

The two states in alliance might still have recovered what 
they had lost; but Mortiza Nizam Shah, having put himself in the 
power of the ruffian whom he had injured, was about this time 
thrown into prison and strangled by order of Futih Khan; by 
whom, also, the whole of the nobility attached to the unfortunate 
prince were put to death. 
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To excuse these acts of revenge and violence, Futih Khan sent 
a petition to Shah Jehan, representing that he had thus acted on 
purpose to testify his regard for the imperial service, and that he 
had raised the son of the deceased to the vacant throne until the 
emperor’s pleasure should be known. 

Shalt. Jehan, in reply, affected to believe this representation; 
and although he considered the remaining districts of the kingdom 
almost subdued, and about to be annexed to the empire, yet, as 
it would have been difficult to obtain possession of many of the 
forts by force, he pretended to grant them to the orphan, on 
condition of his sending the best elephants, and the most valu¬ 
able of the jewels belonging to the Nizam Shahee family, to the 
imperial court. Great honors were, at the same time, conferred 
on Futih Khan; considerable districts were promised to him in 
jagheer, and, amongst others, some of those formerly granted to 
Shahjee Bhonslay. 

Upon the breaking out of hostilities with Beejapoor, large 
reinforcements were poured into the Deccan; and Asif Khan as 
chief-in-command, passing through the Nizam Shahee territory, 
thus unexpectedly detached from the alliance, invaded the 
territory of Mohummud Adil Shah, laid it waste, and besieged 
his capital. But supplies having been cut off, and the operations 
artfully protracted, Asif Khan was obliged to desist; and after 
plundering and destroying the country as far west as Merich, he 
returned with his army, Mohabet Khan, who had been appointed 
governor of the Moghul territory in the Deccan when Khan 
Jehan Lodi was removed to Maiwa, now took upon himself the 
conduct of the war. It was intended to prosecute the reduction 
of the Beejapoor territory, but circumstances changed the scene 
of action. 

Futih Khan at first showed some reluctance to part with the 
elephants and jewels demanded of him, but compliance being 


enforced, he was confirmed as regent, and 
A.D, 1632 allowed to retain the promised districts. 

Shahjee Bhonslay, disgusted by this treatment, 


made overtures to the Beejapoor government, through Morar 
Punt, an able Bramin, and a principal minister of Mohummud 
Adil Shah. 

A projected enterprise against Doulutabad formed a part of 
Shahjee’s proposals to Morar Punt; and he so strongly represented 
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unprepared state of the garrison, the general defection of the 
nobility, and the readiness with which all who had suffered in 
the late commotions would join against both Futih Khan and 
the Moghuls, that the king consented. 

Futih Khan, on hearing of the march of the Beejapoor army, 
reinforced by Shahjee, sensible of the general hatred towards 
himself throughout the country, proposed to place himself under 
the protection of the Moghul general, Mohabet Khan, and to 
give up the fort. Mohabet Khan, much pleased with an offer so 
advantageous, marched, as soon as possible, towards Doulutabad. 
The army of Beejapoor, however, arrived first, and, to prevent 
communication with the fort, threw themselves between it and the 
Moghuls. A battle, of course, ensued; the ground was obstinately 
contested by the Beejapoor army, and Shahjee creditably sup¬ 
ported the leading part he bore in the cause; but they were finally 
driven back, and forced to encamp 16 miles on the opposite side 
of Doulutabad. 

The Beejapoor chiefs, who, like all the Deccanees, were adepts 
at intrigue and negotiation where force was ineffectual, sent mess¬ 
ages to Futih Khan, representing how much he should sacrifice 
by surrendering the fortress; and that if he would agree to 
remunerate Shahjee, and not deliver up Doulutabad to the 
emperor, they would support him and maintain the former alli¬ 
ance. The proposal being acceded to, both in conjunction, without 
any previous declaration, opened afire on the Moghuls, which so 
enraged Mohabet Khan that he determined on regularly invest¬ 
ing the place, and punishing this unparalleled breach of faith on 
the part of Futih Khan. Having a fine army, with many 
experienced officers, he formed a part of it into three divisions— 
one to oppose the Beejapoor army, another to cover the supplies 
of his own camp, and the third to prevent any provisions or 
stores from being thrown into the fort. Each was to support the 
other as necessary; whilst the main body, under his own superin¬ 
tendence, was destined for active operations against the fortress. 

The attack was maintained with vigour and perseverance, and 
was met by an equally vigorous defence; but the garrison, being 
indifferently provisioned, were obliged to capi- 
A.D. Feb * 1633 tulate after an eventful siege of 58 days. Futih 
Khan was divested of all power and became a 
pensioner of the Moghul government. The child whom he had 
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"set up was placed in perpetual confinement in Gwalior., being 
the second prince of this house immured in that fortress. 

Shahjee was one of the best partisans on the side of the 
Beejapoor army, and it became an object to check his activity 
by any means,, Whilst the siege of Doulutabad was in progress, 
Mhaldar Khan, the Nizam Shahee governor of the fort of 
Trimbuck, offered his services to the emperor, through Mohabet 
Khan; by whom he was told that, if he would sieze Shahjee’s 
wife and family, then residing near Byzapoor, he might have a 
still better opportunity of proving his zeal for the cause he had 
embraced, and of doing a very acceptable piece of service. The 
Killidar accordingly made the attempt, and succeeded in taking 
the wife of Shahjee, together with a great deal of property. The 
object, however, was not answered, from circumstances here¬ 
after explained; and some of the relations having become secu¬ 
rity, obtained Jeejee Bye’s release, and conveyed her to the fort 
of Kondaneh. 

After the fall of Doulutabad, Mohabet Khan left Khan Dowran 
to protect that neighbourhood, and marched in pursuit of the 
Beejapoor troops. They retired before him, but maintained their 
usual desultory mode of warfare, and several sharp skirmishes 
took place, in one of which Nagojee, a Mahratta officer of dis¬ 
tinction, was killed: some overtures for peace were made by 
Morar Punt, probably with a view of throwing the Moghul 
general off his guard; for, when Mohabet Khan had advanced a 
considerable distance into the Beejapoor territory, a large de¬ 
tachment set off secretly, and by forced marches endeavoured 
to surprise Doulutabad; but the attempt was unsuccessful. 
Towards the end of the year Mohabet Khan was superseded by 
the appointment of Sultan Shuja, the emperor's second son, to 
the government of the Deccan. Mohabet Khan remained as his 
director in the management of affairs; but still he was only 
second-in-command, and the war from that 
A.D. 1634 time did not prosper under this administration. 

Both Mohabet Khan and Sultan Shuja were 
recalled in the ensuing year, in consequence of their having 
failed to reduce the fortress of Purinda; where they w r ere not only 
repulsed, but, after raising the siege, were compelled to retreat 
to Burhanpoor. 
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^ In the meantime, Shahjee, after the surrender of Doulutabad, 
the removal of Futih Khan, and the confinement of the young 
prince, aspired to the regency, and accordingly proclaimed an¬ 
other prince as the lawful heir of Nizam Shah. By the assistance 
of some Bramins, he commenced regulating the country, got 
possession of most of the forts, occupied the districts in the name 
of the new king, and collected troops from all quarters. The 
whole of that part of the Concan which had belonged to the 
kingdom of Ahmednugur, and the districts as far east as 
Ahmednugur, extending from the Neera river on the south, to 
the Chandore range on the north, with the exception of a few of 
the garrisoned places, were for a time overrun by Shahjee. 

A small detachment from the army was at first considered 
sufficient for his suppression; but his party continued to gain 
strength, and on the defeat of the Moghuls at Purinda, he ex¬ 
tended his power in the manner we have mentioned. 

After the removal of Prince Shuja, Aurungzebe, the emperor’s 
third son, being very young, and Shah Jehan considering the 
conquests in the Deccan too extensive to be placed under any 
one officer not of the royal family, resolved, as a temporary 
measure, a separate them into two governments. To those dis¬ 
tricts of Candeish which had been long in possession of the 
Moghuls, Galna was added; together with that part ofRerar, 
termed Berar Payeen Ghaut, which lies to the north, below the 
range of hills. These constituted one of the new governments, 
and the lately-acquired districts in the Nizam Shahee territory 
formed the other. Khan Dowran and Khan Zumarx were appoint¬ 
ed to the charge of them, and directed to co-operate in the settle¬ 
ment of the western districts, and in the reduction of Shahjee. 
This last, however, was an operation of difficulty. Shahjee had 
collected a large army, was intimately connected with Morar 
Punt and Rendoollah Khan, and supported by the Sultan, their 
master. 

The emperor was exasperated at the opposition made, in a 
country which he had considered as subdued on the capture of 
Doulutabad, and being highly incensed against Mohummud 
Adil Shah, he prepared a great army, with the determination 
of bringing affairs in the Ahmednugur territory to a speedy 
settlement, even if it should involve the reduction of the other 
kingdoms in the Deccan, to which Shah Jehan, in his deliberate 
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judgment, was always averse. Whether this moderation proceeded 
from policy or a sense of justice, it is difficult to determine; but 
his hostilities against both Beejapoor and Golcondah were always 
commenced in the spirit of personal anger. On the present 
occasion he sent an ambassador to Beejapoor, directing him to 
demand the restitution of the forts lately belonging to the Nizam 
Shahee state, of which the Sultan of Beejapoor had obtained 
possession: their guns and military stores were likewise to be 
delivered up, particularly the large cannon called Mullik-i- 
Mydan, which had been conveyed from Purinda to Beejapoor. 
But, above all, the envoy was directed to insist upon the Sultan’s 
renouncing Shahjee, and affording no countenance or protection 
to him, or to those persons by whom disturbances were excited. 
To induce a compliance with these demands, a promise of the 
fort and district of Sholapoor, together with the whole of the 
Nizam Shahee Concan, and a vaunting threat of annihilation in 
case of refusal, were at once held out. Both proved ineffectual; 
and Shah Jehan, according to his usual practice of dividing his 
attacks, broke his army, of which 48,000 were select cavalry, 
into four divisions—two to act against Shahjee, and two against 
Mohummud Adil Shah. Of the two former, one, under Shaisteh 
Khan and Aliverdy Khan, was destined to besiege Shahjee’s 
forts about Chandore, Sungumnere, and Nassuck; and another, 
consisting of 20,000 horse, under Khan Zuman, was to drive 
him from the field, to pursue him, to take possession of his 
strongholds in the Concan, and to expel him from every quarter 
of the Nizam Shahee territory. Of the two latter, one, under 
Khan Dowran, was originally ordered to take up a position near 
Nandere, owing to suspicions entertained of Sultan Abdoollah 
Kootub Shah of Golcondah; but on these doubts being removed, 
and his paying the arrears of tribute for which the emperor’s 
envoy was then settling, and which he did 
A.D. 1635 before the campaign opened, Khan Dowran’s 
division became available both for the capture 
of the forts to the eastward, and for hostilities in the heart of the 
Beejapoor dominions. The other detachment, which at first 
composed the reserve under Syud Khan Jehan, was also destined 
for Beejapoor. 

A part of the besieging division of Shaisteh Khan, under 
Aliverdy Khan, speedily reduced 2o of the forts about Chandore 
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md Nassuck, which, though places of strength, made little 
resistance. Sliaisteh Khan himself proceeded towards the borders 
of the Beejapoor dominions, where he reduced Nuldroog, and 
occupied the districts between Sholapoor and Beder; but the 
forts of Trimbuck, Sewneree, and Kondaneh above the Ghauts, 
with many in the Concan, were still in possession of Shahjee* s 
adherents. 

Shahjee maintained a desultory warfare against Khan Zuman 
for a considerable time, but was driven from the territory about 
Ahmednugur, Chumargoondee, and Bararnuttee successively, 
and pursued across the Neera into the Beejapoor territory, to¬ 
wards Merich and Kolapoor. Assisted by the Edil Shahee troops, 
he there continued to harass by his attacks, or elude by his 
vigilance, the army in pursuit of him; and Khan Zuman was 
therefore directed to give over a fruitless pursuit, and lay waste 
the country about Kolapoor, Merich and Raeebagh. He accord¬ 
ingly took and destroyed the towns, carried off the inhabitants 
prisoners, and continued every species of depredation, until an 
armistice was concluded with Beejapoor, when he again resumed 
the pursuit of Shahjee. 

Khan Dow ran marched from Candeish towards Beejapoor in 
the direction of Beder and Kulburga, surprised and took several 
forts, plundering the mercantile towns, and spreading ruin 
wherever he appeared. He was attacked by some divisions of 
the Beejapoor army in their usual manner, but they did not pre¬ 
vent his advance. When he approached Beejapoor, Mohurnmud 
Adil Shah adopted the resolution of emptying the reservoirs of 
water beyond the walls of the fort, and collected or destroyed 
the whole of the grain and forage within a circuit of 20 miles. 
Khan Dowran, therefore, did not attack the capital, but continued 
his plan of plundering and devastating the country. The division 
of Syud Khan Jehan adopted the same system, and the march of 
the Moghuls was every where marked by flames and desolation. 

The Beejapoor troops, however, frequently acted with great 
vigour. Syud Khan Jehan was repeatedly attacked by Rendoollah 
Khan with success, and forced, at last, to effect a junction with 
the division of Khan Dowran. 

But the ruin spread throughout the country compelled 
Mohurnmud Adil Shah to sue for peace; and a treaty was con¬ 
cluded on terms more favourable than he had reason to expect. 
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^ an enumeration of all the articles be unnecessary, the 

general terms of this pacification, and the 
A.D. 1636 partition of the Nizam Shahee territory, deserve 

the reader’s particular attention, being inti¬ 
mately connected with the rise of Sivajee. 

It was settled that the forts of Purinda and Sholapoor, with 
their dependent districts, should be given up to Mohummud 
Adil Shah. He was, likewise, to retain undisturbed possession 
of the districts of Nuldroog, Kallianee, and Beder, east of 
Sholapoor; and the huge piece of ordnance pertaining to Purinda 
was thus left on the works of Beejapoor, where it remains to 
this day. The province of Kallianee, in the Concan, which ex¬ 
tended the Beejapoor possessions on the coast as far north as 
the Bassein river, was also ceded; and the whole of the country 
lying between the Beema and the Neera, which had formerly 
belonged to the kingdom of Ahmednugur, as far north as 
Chakun, was now annexed to Beejapoor. The principal condition 
attached to this cession was the payment of an annual tribute of 
20 lakhs of pagodas. By an article of the treaty, the emperor 
promises to pardon Shahjee and his adherents if he will deliver 
up the forts in his possession, together with all his artillery and 
warlike stores; but, in case of non-compliance, he is to be expelled 
from the territory of Beejapoor, and declared the common enemy 
of both states. 

Shahjee, as soon as the Beejapoor government began to treat, 
retired towards the Concan; and as he at first evaded the sur¬ 
render of his forts, Khan Zuman continued to 
A.D. 1637 prosecute the war against him. But in the course 
of a few months, Trimbuck,Sewneree, and most 
of his forts in the Concan being reduced, Shahjee solicited a 
pardon, and petitioned for admission into the emperor’s service. 

In reply to this application, he was told that he might retire into 
the service of Mohummud Adil Shah, which he accordingly did, 
and Kondaneh was probably surrendered by Shahjee to Beejapoor. 

The young prince, whom, in imitation of Mullik Umber and 
Futih Khan, Shahjee had set up, was taken by Khan Zuman 
in one of the forts, and sent off to be confined with the others 
in the state prison at Gwalior. 

This event completed the subjugation of the Ahmednugur 
state, and finally ended the Byheree dynasty. 


3 

From A.D. 1637 to A.D. 1648 

\\ HEN SHAHJEE was finally driven to seek refuge under 
the Beejapoor government, his resources and abilities being 
known to Morar Punt, and all who had 
A.D. 1637 served with him, he was readily received and 
confirmed in possession of Poona in Sopa, two 
of the districts belonging to his family jagheer, which, by the 
late treaty, had been ceded to Beejapoor. 

Morar Punt was employed, at this period, in the settlement of 
the newly-acquired districts between the Neera and Beema, in 
which he appears to have been principally assisted by Shahjee. 
During their intercourse Morar Punt had additional proofs of his 
talents and genius; in consequence of which he loaded him with 
encomium and favour, and, on their return to court, strongly 
recommended him to the king. 

An expedition being then projected against the Carnatic, 
Shahjee was nominated second-in-command under his friend 
Rendoollah Khan, and was at the same time promised a jaglieer 
in that quarter, consisting ol the districts of Kolhar, Bangalore, 
Ouscotta, Balapoor, and Sera, which were afterwards made 
over to him; and, probably with a view of securing him by an 
interest in different parts of the kingdom, Mohummud Adil 
Shah conferred on him a royal grant for the Deshmookhee of 22 
villages in the district of Kurar, the right to which had by some 
means devolved on government. 

Shahjee’s political connection with his relations, the Jadows, 
Deshmookhs of Sindkheir, which had never been intimate, was 
entirely dissolved from the time of his quitting the imperial 
service; and Jugdeo Rao Jadow, his wife’s uncle, acted on the 
side of the Moghuls during the war carried on against him. 
Domestic affairs have great influence on the public conduct of 
Mahrattas, and there may have been private reasons for Jugdeo 
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Rao’s animosity. Shahjee, in the year 1630, married into 
another family, named Mohitey, which was resented by Jeejee 
Bye, his first wife, and she retired to some of her own relations, 
with whom she appears to have been residing when taken in 
1633. 

By this lady, the daughter of Lookhjee Jadow Rao, Shahjee 
had two sons: the elder was named Sumbhajee, and the younger 
Sivajee. The elder was his father’s favourite, and accompanied 
him from early infancy; but the younger remained with his mother. 
Sivajee was born in the fort of Sewneree, in the month of May 
1627; and during the turbulent period in which his childhood 
was passed, he had frequently escaped, by his mother’s vigil¬ 
ance, from failing into the hands of their Mahomedan enemies. 
It is not known where he was concealed when his mother was 
made prisoner; but it is probable her release was obtained on 
the plea of her husband’s neglect, and the disgrace which many 
of the relations, both Jadows and Bhonslays, in the Moghul 
service, would conceive attached to themselves until they had 
procured her enlargement. 

To the disagreement that arose between Sivajee’s parents, in 
consequence of the new connection formed by Shahjee, and the 
troubled state of the country, we may ascribe the cricumstance 
of Sivajee’s not having seen his father for a period of seven years, 
or from the year 1630 to 1636 inclusive. When Shahjee went 
with Morar Punt to Beejapoor, Jeejee Bye accompanied him, 
but only remained until the celebration of Sivajee’s marriage to 
Suhyee Bye, the daughter of Nimbalkur; after which event 
Shahjee set out upon the Carnatic expedition, and Sivajee, with 
his mother, was sent to reside at Poona. 

By Tooka Bye Mohitey, his second wife, Shahjee had one 
son, Venkajee;he had, likewise, an illegitimate son by a dancing- 
girl whom he named Suntajee. 

All Mahratta officers of consequence invariably retain a 
number of Bramins in their service, as writers and men of 
business. Shahjee had a vast number of this description, some 
of whom had followed his fortunes, and contributed to his 
success at a more prosperous period; and others, who had been 
displaced by the Moghuls on occupying the country, now 
naturally adhered to him, in hopes of finding employment and 
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listence. Among all these, his most confidential men were 
Taroo Punt Hunwuntay and Dadajee Konedeo; the former he 
appointed to the management of his districts in the Carnatic, 
and the latter had charge of his family and jagheer at Poona. 

Dadajee was an able revenue officer, and under his superinten¬ 
dence the cultivation was soon improved, and the population 
increased. Further scope for his talents was afforded by the 
acquisition of the districts of Indapoor and Baramuttee; which, 
together with several of those mountain valleys near Poona, 
known by the name of Mawuls, were added to Shahjee’s 
jagheer, in consequence of his eminent services in the Carnatic, 
and intrusted to the management of Dadajee Kionodeo. 

An ambition of extending their boundaries in the Carnatic 
became prevalent both at Golcondah and Beejapoor. These 
states were at peace, but they vied with each other in pursuing 
aggrandisement, by the easy conquests which the dissensions of 
the petty rajas in the south afforded; without reflecting on their 
own precarious situation, or seeking, in a league 
A.D. 1641 of common defence against the Moghuls, that 
security which rivalry or jealousy had already 
so much undermined. A step towards union was, however, made 
by the marriage of the king of Beejapoor to the daughter of 
Kootub Shah in 1641. 

Mohummud Adil Shah was personally not a warlike prince, 
lie seldom quitted the neighbourhood of Beejapoor, and his 
armies were intrusted to his generals. He improved his capital 
by the construction of an aqueduct, still in existence, and orna¬ 
mented it with several magnificent buildings. 

The hmperor Shah Jehan, after the peace of 1636, endeavour¬ 
ed to arrange and improve the lately-conquered territory. The 
two governments in the Deccan were united, and the prince 
Aurungzebe was appointed viceroy; but at this time he only re¬ 
mained a very short period, and nothing of note was achieved, 
excepting the conquest of Buglana, a great part of which was 
afterwards relinquished. 

The grand innovation occasioned by the Moghul conquests in 
Maharashtra, under Shah Jehan, was the introduction of the 
revenue system of "Iodur Mull, whose name must be familiar to 
the generality of oriental readers as an eminent Hindoo states- 
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naan, who, by his financial arrangements, and his regulations in 
the mint department, during the reign of Akber, had acquired 
a character of no inconsiderable celebrity. 

In acting on Todtir Mull’s plan, the lands were, in the first 
instance, assessed with reference to their fertility, in a proportion 
varying from one-half to one-seventh of the gross produce, 
according to the expense of culture or to the description of 
the article cultivated. The government share was then comm¬ 
uted for a money payment; and in time, when a measure¬ 
ment, classification, and registry had taken place, the regulated 
assessment was fixed at a fourth of the whole produce of each 
field throughout the year, and thus became the permanent 
rent of the land. Such was the method now introduced by 
Shah Jehan in the districts north of the Beema, under the super¬ 
intendence of Moorshed Koolee Khan, an able officer who was 
employed for nearly 20 years in its completion. 

The system is known by the name of Tunkha, an appellation 
derived from the name of the silver coin in which Todur Mull 
collected the revenues, in lieu of the Tunkha, a copper coin pre¬ 
viously used in revenue accounts throughout the empire. It was 
likewise at this period (or 1637-38) that the Fusslee year was 
introduced into the Mahratta country. 

Dadajee Konedeo, whose districts adjoined those of the 
Moghuls, continued the system of Mullik Umber. He levied a 
proportion of the actual produce of each cultivated field, fixing 
the proportion every year, or, when not collected in kind, he 
substituted a money payment. This plan differed from the per¬ 
manent land assessment, as it was not only variable according 
to the state of the crops, but the rate was probably higher in 
particular instances. It appears, however, to have been suited to 
the state of the country, as the districts flourished; and great 
praise is invariably bestowed on his management. The mountain 
valleys, or Mawuls, were inhabited by a hardy, poor race of 
people, whose industry, exerted at all seasons, scarcely procured 
them subsistence. In the early part of Dadajee 9 s administration 
they were in more than usual distress; though armed to defend 
themselves against wild beasts, they were destitute of clothing; 
and the few miserable huts of which their villages were compos¬ 
ed, were insufficient to protect them from the inclemency of the 
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Dadajee endeavoured to ameliorate the condition of the 
Mawulees. For several years no rent was demanded for their 
lands: a number of them were entertained in his service as peons 
to assist in collecting the revenue., for which they received a trifl¬ 
ing sum as pay, and some very coarse grain as subsistence. 

The family ' f Shahjee continued to live under the care of 
Dadajee. Their residence was fixed at Poona, where Dadajee 
built alarge house for Jeejee Bye’s accommodation, and gave the 
son of his master such an education as was proper for a person 
of his birth. Mahrattas seldom can write or read; they consider 
all such learning the business of a carcoon, and, if not degrading, 
at least undignified. Sivajee could never write his name, but he 
was a good archer and marksman, skilled in the use of the spear, 
and of the various swords and daggers common in the Deccan. 
His countrymen have always been celebrated for horsemanship; 
and in this accomplishment Sivajee excelled. By the care of his' 
guardian, he was fully instructed in all the ceremonies and 
observances enjoined by the rules of his caste; and such parts of 
the sacred histories as are generally known were explained to 
him. The fabulous exploits detailed in the Mahabharut, the 
Raraayun, and the Bhagwut were the delight of Sivajee’s youth; 
and such was his partiality for Kuthas, that many years after he 
became famous in the country, he incurred great danger in 
his anxiety to be present during an entertainment of that 
description. 

The religious and natural feelings of a Hindoo were strongly 
implanted in Sivajee, and he early imbibed a rooted hatred to 
the Mahomedans. These feelings in part supplied the want of a 
more exalted patriotism; but although they may have tended to 
stimulate his own love of enterprize, he did not employ them to 
animate others, until success had taught him to plan new schemes, 
and to apply such powerful and natural auxiliaries in their 
execution. 

His first designs were formed merely with a view to personal 
advantage. From about his sixteenth year he began to associate 
with persons of lawless habits, and to talk of becoming an in¬ 
dependent polygar. These circumstances, on being made known 
to his guardian, produced remonstrances, and Sivajee was obliged 
to be more cautious in his conversation; he was, however. 
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frequently absent in the Concan for several days; and Dadajee 
Konedeo endeavoured to wean him from such excursions by 
showing him more attention at home, and confiding much of the 
affairs of the jagheer to his superintendence. 

There were several carcoons under Dadajee, intimate compan¬ 
ions of Sivajee, who afterwards became his agents and advisers. 
As he was intrusted with a large share of power, he used to pay 
and receive visits among the respectable Mahrattas in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, of Poona; and he obtained general good-will in that 
part of the country by an obliging and conciliatory deportment; 
but, even at this tirrfe, it was whispered that Shahjee’s son was 
a sharer in the profits of some extensive gang robberies committed 
in the Concan. 

Sivajee was always partial to theMawulees; h<j observed that, 
although clownish and stupid in appearance, they were active and 
intelligent in anything to which they had been accustomed, and 
remarkably faithful in situations of trust. He was attentive to 
those hi Dadajee’s service; they accompanied him on his excur¬ 
sions, and in hunting; and he became extremely popular, not 
only with them, but with the whole of their countrymen in the 
Mawuls. In his visits to these valleys, and to different parts of 
the Ghaut-Mahta and Concan, he grew familiar with paths and 
defiles of that wild tract where he afterwards established himself. 
He had marked the condition of the adjoining strongholds, and 
began to devise schemes for getting one of them into his posses¬ 
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The hill forts under all the Mahomedan governments were, 
generally, much neglected. Some of the best had, as already 
mentioned, a Killidar appointed by the king, or some of his 
ministers, and when war was expected, a portion of the 
garrison was composed of good troops. At other times less care 
seemed necessary, and the generality of the forts were intrusted 
to the mokassadars, aumildars, jagheerdars, or deshmookhs of the 
districts in which they were situated. 

The reason given for their being seldom garrisoned by 
Mahomeclans was their insalubrity, particularly during the 
rains; and a(\ they had always been reduced with extraordinary 
facility, were not estimated in proportion to their real impor¬ 
tance. At the period at which we have arrived, the Beejapoor 
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government, being at peace with the Moghuls, and engaged 
in plundering or reducing the Carnatic, had removed all their 
best troops to that part of the country. There was no hill fort in 
Shahjee’s jagheer committed to the care of Dadajee Konedeo. 
The strong fort of Kondaneh had a Mahomedan Killidar: and 
Poorundhur was under charge of a Bratnin appointed by Morar 
Punt. Shahjee’s family were on terms of intimacy with both 
Killidars, particularly Neelkunt Rao of Poorundhur, who was 
originally under the Nizam Shahee government, and had 
adhered to Shahjee. 

In the Mawuls were three persons with whom Sivajee con¬ 
stantly associated; their names were Yessjee Kunk, Tannajee 
Maloosray, and Bajee Phasalkur. The last was Deshmookh of 
Moosay Khora; the other two had also some hereditary rights 
among their native hills. These three were the first known adher¬ 
ents and military followers of Sivajee, Assisted by them, he held 
communication with the Killidar of Torna, a hill fort exceed¬ 
ingly difficult of access, 20 miles south-west of Poona, at the 
source of the Neera river; and by means, the particulars of which 
are not known, induced him to give over the place. 

This event happened in the year 1C46. As soon as they had 
got possession, Sivajee, who pretended that he was acting for the 
advantage of government, sent wukeels to 
A.D. 1646 Beejapoor to represent what he had done, and 

the many benefits likely 10 result to the king 
from having a faithful servant in that sequestered part of the 
country, the value of which had never been ascertained, owing 
to the farming of districts to deshmookhs whose interest lay in 
concealing their resources. As a proof of this statement, he offered 
a much larger rent than had been paid during the ten years 
which that tract had been in possession of Beejapoor. The answers 
to these applications were put off from day to day, which suited 
Sivajee’s purpose, as his object was merely to gain time. His re¬ 
presentations were seconded by bribes to the courtiers, as usual on 
such occasions, and for several years little notice was taken of him. 

Whilst the wukeels were thus amusing the government at 
Beejapoor, Sivajee was collecting Mawulees, and strengthening 
and repairing Torna. When digging up some ruins in that fort, he 
accidentally discovered a large quantity of gold, which had been 
buried at some remote period—a piece of good fortune attributed 
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miracle worked, in his favour by the goddess Bhowanee, 
which afforded great support and encourage- 
A.D. 1647 ment in prosecuting his plans. Arms and 

w ammunition were purchased; and he resolved 
on employing the money thus bestowed in building another fort. 
For this purpose he pitched on the mountain of Mhorbudh, three 
miles south-east of Torna, and used astonishing exertion in 
fortifying it. When finished, he gave it the name of Rajgrirhu 
During its progress reports of what was going forward from 
time to time reached Beejapoor; the work was forbidden, ‘and 
letters were despatched to Shahjee in the Carnatic, calling upon 
him to account for these proceedings. Shahjee replied that his son 
had not consulted him; but as he himself and all his family were 
devoted servants of the king’s government, Sivajee, without doubt, 
had been acting for the improvement or security of the jagheer. 
Shahjee, at the same time, wrote to Dadajee Konedeo and his 
son, censuring the proceedings of the latter, desiring an explana* 
tion, and calling upon him to desist* Dadajee Konedeo, with the 
deepest interest in his welfare, urged every argument to induce 
Sivajee to abandon his design; he represented the probable ruin 
and the certain risk he incurred by such daring and unjustifiable 
conduct. Tie likewise set forth the great prospects which his 
father s name and respectability presented in a faithful adherence 
to the government of Beejapoor. Sivajee answered by fair words; 
but the old man saw that his purpose was unshaken. Infirm by 
age, worn out by disease, and now a prey to anxiety for the fate 
of his master s house, Dadajee did not long survive. But just 
before his death lie sent for Sivajee, when, so far from dissuading 
him in his accustomed manner, he advised him to prosecute his 
plans ofindependence; to protect Bramins, kine and cultivators; 
to preserve the temples of the Hindoos from violation; and to 
follow the fortune which lay before him. After this, having 
recommended his family to his young master’s care, he expired, 
1 he dying injunctions of Dadajee Konedeo served to confirm 
Sivajee in his designs, and gave them a sanction in the eyes of 
the subordinate officers of the jagheer, which must have tended 
materially to raise his character, and perhaps, in some degree, to 
elevate his motives of action. 

He took charge of the jagheer in his father’s name; but very 
shortly after, on the arrival of messengers from Shahjee to 
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ajee Konedeo., requiring the payment of some arrears of 
revenue, Sivajee sent them back with news of his guardian’s 
death; and on this, and several subsequent occasions, evaded all 
payments, till at last he informed his father that the expenses of 
that poor country had so much increased that he must depend 
on his more extensive and fertile possessions in the Carnatic. 

There were two officers in the jagheer whom it was of much 
consequence to gain or to remove, as neither of them, in the first 
instance, acceded to the views of Sivajee: the one, Phirungajee 
Mursalla, in charge of the fort of Chakun; the other, Bajee 
Mohitey, the brother of Tooka Bye, Shahjee’s second wife, 
manager of the district of Sopa. 

Sivajee’s emissaries succeeded in corrupting Phirungajee, who 
tendered his services to their master, and was confirmed in the 
command of Chakun. He likewise received charge of the revenue 
management of the adjoining villages, on condition that he 
should maintain the system of Dad ajee Konedeo. 

But a more important acquisition than any hitherto made was 
obtained by the possession of Kondaneh. It was given up by the 
Mahomedan Killidar for a large bribe, and Sivajee changed or 
restored its name to Singurh, or the lion’s den, by which 
appellation it is still known. 

Bajee Mohitey had 300 good horses: he occupied Sopa: and 
though he sent civil answers to all messages, he refused to pay 
the revenue, or listen to any overtures unauthorised by Shahjee. 
Sivajee, concealing his approach, surrounded Sopa with a party 
of Mawulees in the middle of the night, surprised Bajee 
Mohitey and his whole party, took them prisoners, and sent 
Mohitey, together with all who did not choose to enter his service, 
to join his father in the Carnatic. 

The revenue officers of Baramuttee and Indapoor, whilst 
nothing interrupted the usual routine of affairs, appear to have 
realized the collections, and paid them over at Poona for some 
time after Dadajee Konedeo’s death, without disputing the 
authority of Shahjee’s son; but these districts, as well as the 
purgunna of Sopa, were at a distance from the hills, and too 
much exposed to be always maintained by Sivajee. 

The demise of the Killidar of the fort of Poorundhur happen¬ 
ed about the same time as that of Dadajee Konedeo. He left 
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'Three sons, the eldest of whom, without confirmation from 
Beejapoor, assumed command of the garrison. The two younger 
sons claimed an equal right to command jointly with their 
brother, and to share in the profits of some fields and pasture- 
lands attached to the fort. They wished Sivajee to assist in 
arbitrating their differences: and he took a lively interest in their 
affairs, secretly supporting the younger brothers. 

Whilst these disputes were pending, Sivajee, at a fit time, 
giving out that he was on his route towards Sopa, encamped 
under Poorundhur, and was, as he had hoped, invited into the 
fort with a few attendants. When the eldest of the three had 
retired to rest, Sivajee, in conversation with the other two, 
represented that the best expedient for inducing their brother 
to submit to a fair arbitration was to make him prisoner, to 
which the young men eagerly acceded. Sivajee, on pretence of 
granting them means of completely overaweing every attempt 
at resistance, despatched a messenger to his troops below, and 
long before morning had a band of Mawulees in possession of 
the upper and lower forts, the eldest brother a prisoner, and 
the two younger, with the whole garrison, completely in his 
power. Sivajee attempted to excuse this treachery by avowing his 
designs of independence; and although he removed the whole 
from Poorundhur, he had the address to reconcile them by grants 
of enam villages, and to persuade all the brothers to enter his 
service, in which they afterwards attained some distinction. 

All these acquisitions were made without stir or bloodshed; 
the government districts were not molested. Mohummud Adil 
Shah was building palaces and mausoleums, or intent on acqui¬ 
sitions in the Carnatic; and the irregularities in the jagheer of 
Shahjee, if fully known, were not deemed of magnitude, whilst 
the jagheerdar himself was in the power of the king. 

1 bus did Sivajee obtain possession of the tract between Ghakun 
and the Meera; and the manner in which he established himself, 
watching and crouching like the wily tiger of his own mountain 
valleys, until he had stolen into a situation from whence he 
could at once spring on his prey, accounts both for the difficulty 
found in tracing his early rise, and the astonishing rapidity 
with which he extended his power, when his progress had 
attracted notice, and longer concealment was impossible. 
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THE DETAILS contained in the foregoing chapters have 
probably enabled the reader to form a sufficiently clear idea of 
the state of the Deccan so far as relates to the different great 
powers which divided it; but for the sake of perspecuity in what 
follows, it is necessary to offer a few remarks respecting the 
various local authorities under the Beejapoor government in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the tract occupied by Sivajee. 

The south bank of the Neera, as far east as Seerwul, and as 
far south as the range of hills north of the Kistna, was farmed 
by the hereditary Dcshmookh of Hurdus 
A»D . 1648 Mawul, named Bandal; and the fort of Rohira 

was committed to his care. Having early 
entertained a jealousy of Sivajee, he kept up a strong garrison, 
and carefully watched the country adjoining Poorundhur. The 
Deshmookh was a Mahratta, but the Deshpandya was a Purbhoo 
(or Purvoe), a tribe of the Shunkerjatee, to whom Sivajee was 
always partial. 

Waee was the station of a Mokassadar of government who 
had charge of Pandoogurh, KummuJgurh, and several other 
forts in that neighbourhood. 

Chunder Rao Moray, raja of Jowlee, was in possession of the 
Ghaut-Mahta from the Kistna to the Warna. 

The Kolapoor district, with the strong fort of Panalla, was 
under a Mahomedan officer appointed by government. 

The ancient possession of the Beejapoor state in the Concan 
were held in jagheer, or farmed to the hereditary deshmookhs, 
with the exception of the sea-ports of Dabul, Anjenweel, 
Rutnaguiry, and Rajapoor, which, with their dependent districts, 
were held by government officers. The principal hereditary 
chiefs were the Sawunts of Waree; they were deshmookhs and 
jagheerdars of the strong tract adjoining the Portuguese terri¬ 
tory at Goa, and their harbours were the resort of pirates, early 
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Sawunts were theDulweys of Sringarpoor, who, from occupying 
an unfrequented tracts were, like the raja of Jowlee, nearly 
independent. 

The province of Kallianee, formerly belonging to the kings of 
Ahmednugur, and ceded to Beejapoor by the treaty of 1636, 
was principally confided to two authorities; the northern part of 
it, extending from Bheemree (or Bhewndy) to Nagotna (or 
Nagathanna), was under a respectable Mahomedan officer 
appointed by the king, and stationed at the town of Kallian 
Bheemree, He had an extensive charge, comprehending several 
strong forts both above and below the Ghauts; but these forts, 
from the causes we have endeavoured to explain, were much 
neglected. The southern part of the province was held in 
jagheer by an Abyssinian; the condition of his tenure, as far as 
can be ascertained, was the maintenance of a marine for the 
protection of the trade, and conveying pilgrims to the Red Sea. 
His possessions were not considered hereditary, but were con¬ 
ferred on the most deserving Abyssinian officer of the fleet, and 
the chief so selected was styled Wuzeer. The crews of his 
vessels were in part composed of his countrymen; and a small 
African colony was thus formed in the Goncan. The great mari¬ 
time depot was the harbour or Dhunda Rajepoor, in the middle of 
which stands the small fortified island of Jinjeera. In the vulgar 
language of the Deccan all natives of Africa are termed Seedees. 
The name of the principal Abyssinian at this time was Futih 
Khan, commonly styled the Seedee, an appellation assumed by 
the chief and his successors, by which they have been best 
known to Europeans. The Seedee had charge of several forts, 
amongst which were Tala, Gossala, and Rairee; they were all 
intrusted to the care of Mahrattas. 

Thus much being premised, we return to Sivajee, who was 
secretly, but actively, employed in very extensive plans, in 
prosecution of which he was himself busy in collecting and 
arming Mawulees, whilst some of his Bramins were detached 
into the Concan to gain intelligence and forward his views in 
that quarter. 

Having heard that a large treasure was forwarded to court 
by Moolana Ahmed, governor of Kallian, Sivajee put himself at 
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of 300 horse, taken at Sopa, now mounted with 
Bargeers on whom he could depend, and, accompanied by a 
party of Mawulees, he attacked and dispersed the escort, divided 
the treasure amongst the horsemen, and conveyed it with all 
expedition to Rajgurh. 

This daring robbery completely unmasked his designs; but 
the news had scarcely reached the capital before it was known 
that Sivajee had surprised and taken the forts of Kangooree, 
Toong, Tikona, Bhoorup, Koaree, Loghur, and Rajmachee. 
Tala, Gossala, and the strong hill of Rairee were given up to his 
emissaries: several rich towns were plundered in the Goncan, 
and the booty with great regularity conveyed by the Mawulees 
to Rajgurh. 

But this was not the extent of his design or of his success. 
Abajee Sonedeo, one of the Bramins educated by Dadajee 
Konedeo, who had already distinguished himself as much by 
his boldness as by his address, pushed on to Kallian, surprised 
the governor, took him prisoner, and procured the surrender of 
all the forts in that quarter. 

As soon as Sivajee received this joyful intelligence, which 
exceeded his expectations, he hastened to Kallian, and best¬ 
owing the highest encomium on Abajee Sonedeo, appointed 
him soobehdar, or governor, of the country comprised in this 
important acquisition. No time was lost in commencing revenue 
arrangements. Ancient institutions were revived wherever a 
trace of them could be found; and all endowments to temples, or 
assignments to Bramins, were carefully restored or maintained. 
As the Seedee was a formidable neighbour, Sivajee, to secure 
the, hold already obtained on his jagheer, gave orders for 
building two forts—Reerwaree, near Gossala, and Linganah, 
near Rairee. 

Moolana Ahmed, made prisoner by Abajee Sonedeo, was 
treated by Sivajee with the utmost respect, and, being honour¬ 
ably dismissed, he returned to court. The news of his capture, 
and the surrender of the forts, had arrived before him, and 
although permitted to pay his respects to the king, he was not 
reinstated in any place of trust or emolument. 

Sivajee’s.rebellion, in consequence of the report of Moolana 
Ahmed, began to createj general anxiety at Beejapoor; but 
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secretly incited by Shahjee, took no active measures to suppress 
it by force. The power of Shahjee in the Carnatic which had 
greatly increased by his being left as provincial governor, on 
the return of Rendoollah Khan to court, may have tended to 
occasion such a suspicion, strengthened also by the circumstance 
of its having begun in his jagheer, and spread over a province 
where his power had so lately been suppressed. 

The king, therefore, sent private orders to Bajee Ghorepuray 
of Moodhole, then serving in the same part of the country with 
Shahjee, to seize and confine him. This object Ghorepuray 
effected by treachery: he invited Shahjee to an entertainment, 
and made him prisoner. 

On being brought to court, Shahjee was tirged to suppress 


his son’s rebellion, for which purpose free** 


A.D. 1649 dom of correspondence was allowed between 

them. 


Shahjee persisted in declaring that he was unconnected with 
his son, that Sivajee was as much in rebellion against him as 
against the king’s government, and recommended his being 
reduced to obedience by force of arms. Nothing he urged could 
convince Mohummud Adil Shah of his innocence; and, being 
enraged at his supposed contumacy, he ordered Shahjee to be 
confined in a stone dungeon, the door of which was built up, 
except a small opening; and he was told that, if within a certain 
period his son did not submit, the aperture should be for ever- 
closed. 

Sivajee, when he heard of the imprisonment and danger which 
threatened his father, is said to have entertained thoughts of 
submitting; but if he ever seriously intended to adopt such a 
plan, it was overruled by the opinion of his wife, Suhyee Bye, who 
represented that he had a better chance of effecting Shahjee *s 
liberty by maintaining his present power than by trusting to the 
mercy of a government notoriously treacherous. 

The alternative which Sivajee adopted develops a principal 
feature of his early policy. He had hitherto carefully refrained 
from molesting the subjects or territory of the emperor, probably 
from an opinion of the great power of the Moghuls, and from a 
design he appears to have contemplated, of throwing himself on 
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e imperial protection in case of being pushed to extremity by 
the government of Beejapoor. 

He accordingly, at this time, entered into correspondence with 
Shah Jehan for the purpose of procuring his father’s enlarge¬ 
ment. The proposals made by Sivajee are not known, but the 
emperor agreed to forgive the former misconduct of Shahjee, to 
admit him into imperial service, and to give Sivajee a munsub 
of 5,000 horse. 

It is probable that the emperor’s influence, and the friendship 
of Morar Punt, were the means of saving Shahjee from a cruel 
death. He was released from his dungeon on giving security; but 
he was kept a prisoner at large in Beejapoor for four years. 

Sivajee, whose immediate object was effected by his father’s 
reprieve, artfully contrived to keep his proposal of entering 
the Moghul service in an unsettled state, by 
A.D, 1650 preferring a claim on the part of his father, or 

himself, to the deshmookh’s dues in the Joonere 
and Ahmednugur districts, to which he pretended they had a 
hereditary right. Sivajee’s agent, who went to Agra with this 
ostensible purpose, did not, as was probably foreseen, succeed 
in obtaining a promise of the deshmookhee; but he brought 
back a letter from Shah Jehan, promising that the claim should 
be taken into consideration upon Sivajee’s arrival at court. 

During the four years Shahjee was detained at Beejapoor, 
Sivajee, apprehensive perhaps for his father’s safety, committed 
few aggressions, and the king was, probably, 
A.D. 1651-52 deterred from sending a force against him, lest 
it should induce Sivajee to give up the country 
to the Moghuls, which the emperor had sufficient excuse for 
receiving on account of arrears of tribute. In this interval a 
feeble attempt was made to seize Sivajee’s person. It was under¬ 
taken by a Hindoo named Bajee Shamraje. Sivajee frequently 
resided at the town of Mhar in the Concan; and the party of 
Shamraje, passing through the territory of Chunder Rao Moray, 
lurked about the Phar Ghaut until an opportunity should offer; 
but Sivajee anticipated the surprise, attacked the party near the 
bottom of the Ghaut, and drove them in great panic to seek 
safety in the jungles. 

Shahjee had in vain endeavoured by every means to obtain 
permission to return to his jagheer in the Carnatic, when, at last, 
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the great disturbances which became prevalent in that quarter 


induced the king to listen to recommendations 
A.D. 1653 in his favour. Previously, however, to granting 
his complete enlargement, Shahjee was bound 
down by solemn engagements to refrain from molesting the 
jagheerdar of Moodhole; and in order to induce both parties 
to bury what had passed in oblivion, Mohummud Adil Shah 
made them exchange their hereditary rights and enams as 
deshmookhs, Shahjee giving those he had received in the dis¬ 
tricts of Kurar, and Bajee Ghorepuray what he possessed in the 
Carnatic. 

This agreement, however, was not acted upon; and the first 
use Shahjee made of his liberty was to write to Sivajee—“If you 
are my son, punish Bajee Ghorepuray of Moodhole”—an em¬ 
phatic injunction to vengeance which Sivajee, at a fit time, 
carried into terrible execution. 

On his return to the Carnatic, Shahjee found that the accounts 
of the disturbed state of the country were not exaggerated; every 
petty chief endeavoured to strengthen himself 
A.D. 1653 and weaken his neighbour by plunder and 
exaction. His own jagheer had been subject to 
depredations; and he sent his eldest son Sumbhajee to punish one 
of these aggressions on the part of the Killidar of Kanikgeeree. 
On this service Sumbhajee was killed, and his detachment 
defeated. Shahjee afterwards took Kanikgeeree by assault, and 
avenged his death; but the loss of Sumbhajee was a source of 
much affliction; and the event was followed by the demise of 
his principal agent in the Carnatic, Naroo Punt Hunwuntay, a 
Bramin educated in the school of Mullik Umber, who had 
served Shahjee for many years. His place was fortunately well 
supplied by his son, Rugonath Narain, a person of considerable 
talent, whom we shall have occasion to notice at a future period. 
Disturbances became more and more prevalent in the Carnatic, 
and quite diverted the attention of the Beejapoor government 
from Sivajee; but no sooner was his father released, than he 
began to devise new schemes for possessing himself of the whole 
Ghaut-Mahta and the remainder of the Concan. 

He had in vain attempted to induce the raja of Jowlee to 
unite with him against the Beejapoor government; Chunder Rao, 
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though he carried on no war against Sivajee, and received 
all his messengers with civility, refused to join 
A*D» 1665 in rebellion against the king. The permission 
granted to Shamraje’s party to pass through 
his country, and the aid which he was said to have given him, 
afforded Sivajee excuse for hostility; but the raja was too power¬ 
ful to be openly attacked with any certain prospect of success; 
he had a strong body of infantry, of nearly the same description 
as Sivajee’s Mawulees; his two sons, his brother, and his minis¬ 
ter, Himrrmt Rao, were all esteemed good soldiers; nor did there 
appear any means by which Sivajee could create a division 
among them. 

Under these circumstances, Sivajee, who had held his troops in 
a state of preparation for some time, sent two agents, a Bramin and 
a Mahratta, the former named Ragoo Bullal, the latter Sumbhajee 
Cowajee, for the purpose of gaining correct intelligence of the 
situation and strength of the principal places, but ostensibly 
with a design of contracting a marriage between Sivajee and the 
daughter of Chunder Rao. 

Ragoo Bullal, with his companion, proceeded to Jowlee, at¬ 
tended by 25 Mawulees. They were courteously received, and 
had several interviews with Chunder Rao, the particulars of 
which are not mentioned; but Ragoo Bullal, seeing the raja 
totally off his guard, formed the detestable plan of assassinating 
him and his brother, to which Sumbhajee Cowajee readily 
acceded. He wrote to Sivajee, communicating his intention, 
which was approved, and, in order to support it, troops were 
secretly sent up the Ghauts, whilst Sivajee, pretending to be 
otherwise engaged, proceeded from Rajgurh to Poorundhur. 
From the latter place he made a night-march to Mahabyllisur, 
at the source of the Kistna, where he joined his troops assembled 
in the neighbouring jungles. Ragoo Bullal, on finding that pre¬ 
parations* were completed, took an opportunity of demanding a 
private conference with the raja and his brother, when he 
stabbed the former to the heart, and the latter was despatched 
by Sumbhajee Cowajee. Their attendants being previously ready, 
the assassins instantly fled, and, darting into the thick jungles, 
which everywhere surrounded the place, they soon met Sivajee, 
who, according to appointment, was advancing to their support. 
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Before the consternation caused by this atrocious deed had 
subsided, Jowlee was attacked on all sides; but the troops, 
headed by the raja’s sons and Himrnut Rao, notwithstanding the 
surprise, made a brave resistance, until Himmut Rao fell and 
the sons were made prisoners. 

Sivajee lost no time in securing the possessions of the late 
Ghunder Rao, which was effected in a very short period. The 
capture of the strong fort of Wassota, and the submission of Se wtur 
Khora completed the conquest of Jowlee. The sons of Chunder 
Rao, who remained prisoner, were subsequently condemned to 
death for maintaining secret correspondence with the Beejapoor 
government; but the date of their execution has not been satis¬ 
factorily ascertained, Sivajee followed up this conquest by 
surprising Rohira, which he escaladed in the night at the head 
of his Mawulees; Bandal, the Deshmookh, who was in the fort 
at the time, stood to his arms on the first moment of alarm; and 
although greatly outnumbered, his men did not submit until he 
was killed. At the head of them was Bajee Purvoe, the 
Deshpandya; Sivajee treated him with generosity, received him 
with great kindness, and confirmed him in all his hereditary 
possessions. He had relations with Sivajee, and afterwards 
agreed to follow the fortunes of his conqueror; the command of 
a considerable body of infantry was conferred upon him; and he 
maintained his character for bravery and fidelity to the last. 

To secure access to his possessions on the banks of the Neera 
and Quyna, and to strengthen the defences of the Phar Ghaut, 
Sivajee pitched upon a high rock, near the source of the Kistna, 
on which he resolved to erect another fojrt. 
A.D . 1656 The execution of the design was intrusted to a 
Deshist Bramm, named More Trimmul Pingley, 
who had been appointed a short time before to command the 
fort of Poorundhur. This man, when very young, accompanied 
his father, then in the service of Shahjee, to the Carnatic, whence 
he returned to the Mahratta country about the year 1653, and 
shortly after joined Sivajee. The able manner in which he 
executed everything intrusted to him soon gained him the confi¬ 
dence of his master, and the erection of Purtabgurh, the name 
given to the new fort, confirmed the favorable opinion enter¬ 
tained of him. 
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e principal minister of Sivajee at this period was a Bramin, 
named Shamraje Punt, whom he now dignified with the title 
of Peishwa; and, as is common amongst Mahrattas with persons 
filling such a high civil station, he likewise held a considerable 
military command. 

Hitherto Sivajee had confined his usurpations and ravages to the 
Beejapoor territory; but become more daring by impunity, and 
invited by circumstances, he ventured to depart 
A.D . 1657 from his original policy, and to extend his depre- 

dations to the imperial districts. To explain the 
motives which actuated him, we must revert to the proceedings 
of the Moghuls. Since the peace of 1636, they 
A.D. 1636 had held undisturbed possession of their con- 
quest in the Deccan, and had been laudably 
employed in improving these acquisitions. 

The Prince Aurungzebe, after an expedition against 
Kandahar, was appointed viceroy of the Deccan for the second 
time, in the year 1630, and for several years abated nothing 
of the active measures which had been adopted for fixing 
equitable assessments, and affording protection 
A.D . 1650 to travellers and merchants. He established the 
seat of government at Mullik Umber’s town 
of Khirkee, which, after his own name, he called Aurangabad. 
But, however capable of civil government, Aurungzebe was 
early habituated to the interest which is generally excited in the 
human mind by having once acted as a leader 
A.D. 1655 in war; and in the year 1655, he readily seized 
an opportunity of fomenting dissensions at the 
neighbouring court of Golcondah, with the hope of involving 
the emperor in the dispute. At this period the prime minister 
of Kootub Shah was the celebrated Meer Joomleh; he had 
attained that situation by his ability and his wealth; but he had 
considerable influence, and was held in very general esteem at 
every Mahomedan court in Asia. He was originally a diamond 
merchant, and his occupation brought him acquainted with 
princes and their countries. His talents, his riches, and the ex¬ 
tent of his dealings, had made him familiarly known at the 
imperial court, long before he rose to be vizier at Golcondah. 

His son, Mohummud Amin, was dissolute, but he possessed 
his father’s confidence. This youth, having been guilty of some 
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C^T^^espect to the person or authority of Abdoollah Kootub Shall, 
the latter thought fit to punish him. This treatment being 
resented by Meer Joomleh, altercation arose between him and 
the king, which at length led to a formal petition on the part of 
the former for the emperor’s protection. The application being 
warmly seconded by Aurungzebe, laid the foundation of that 
friendship between him and Meer Joomleh which greatly contri¬ 
buted to Aurungzebe’s elevation. 

Shahjehan espoused the cause of Meer Joomleh as ardently 
as Aurungzebe could have desired, and addressed an imperious 
letter to Kootub Shah on the subject. The king, exasperated by 
this interference, threw Mohummud Amin into prison, and 
sequestrated his father’s property. Such a proceeding exagger¬ 
ated by the colouring which Aurungzebe gave to it, could not 
fail to rouse the anger of Shah Jehan, and he immediately de¬ 
termined on enforcing compliance with the orders he had sent 
in favour of Meer Joomleh. A choleric despot is prompt in his 
commands: Aurungzebe was ordered to prepare his army, to 
demand the release of Mohummud Amin, and satisfaction to 
Meer Joomleh. In case of refusal, he was directed to invade the 
territory of Golcondah. 

As the king would not acknowlegde the emperor’s right of 
interference, Aurungzebe, on his rejecting the mandate, with¬ 
out any declaration of war, sent forward his eldest son Sultan 
Mohummud, with a considerable force, on pretence of passing 
Hyderabad, on the route to Bengal, whither, it was given out, he 
was proceeding to espouse his cousin, the daughter of Sultan 
Shuja. Aurungzebe followed with the main army. 

Abdoollah Kootub Shah did not discover the artifice until 
the young prince appeared as an enemy at his gates, when he 
solicited succour from his neighbours and made concessions to 
the Moghuls in the same breath. The citadel was attacked, and 
the town of Hyderabad plundered of great riches; the ad¬ 
vancing succours were intercepted, and the king reduced to the 
greatest distress. 

Shah Jehan, the first ebullition of his anger being subsided, 
began to repent of his hasty orders. Fresh instructions were des¬ 
patched to Aurungzebe, desiring him to accept of reasonable 
concessions from Abdoollah Kootub Shah, and not to proceed 
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extremities; but Aurungzebe would not relinquish the ad« 
vantage which his successful surprise had established, until he 
had extorted the most humiliating submission. 

The king of Golcondah had, in the first instance, on the prince’s 
arrival, released Mohummud Amin, and restored his father’s 
property. He was now compelled to give his daughter in marriage 
to Sultan Mohummud, and to pay up all arrears of tribute, fixed 
by Aurungzebe at the annual sum of one crore of rupees; but 
Shah Jehan, in confirming these proceedings, remitted twenty 
lakhs of the amount. 

Meer Joomleh and Aurungzebe concurred in their ideas of 
the facility and expediency of reducing the kingdoms of Beejapoor 
and Golcondah into provinces of the Moghul empire, and of 
spreading their conquests over the whole 
A.D. 1656 peninsula; but Aurungzebe pretended to be 
actuated more by the hope of propagating 
the Mahomedan faith in that region of idolatry then swayed by 
a desire of possessing its resources. Meer Joomleh having been 
invited to the imperial court, was shortly after raised to the rank 
of vizier, and took every opportunity of urging the fitness of a 
plan in which both he and Aurungzebe probably calculated 
their own future advantage. A very short period had elapsed 
when an event occurred which drew the emperor partially to 
accede to their schemes of conquest, and induced him to autho¬ 
rise a war. This was the death of Mohummud Adil Shah, who 
after a lingering illness, expired at Beejapoor, 4th November 
1656. 

The deceased king, although his tribute was not paid with 
regularity, had, since the peace of 1636, cultivated a good un¬ 
derstanding with Shah Jehan, whom he courted through the 
influence of his eldest and favourite son, Dara Shekoh. This 


proceeding, in consequence of a secret jealousy between the 


an 


brothers, drew upon Beejapoor, independent of its being 
object of his ambition, the personal enmity of Aurungzebe. 

Mohuminud Adil Shah was succeeded by his son, Sultan Ali 
Adil Shah II, who, immediately after his father’s death, mounted 
the throne of Beejapoor in the nineteenth year of his age. The 
resources of his kingdom were still considerable; he had a large 
treasury, a fertile country, and his army, had it been properly 
concentrated, was powerful. The troops, however, were greatly 
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ivide’d, and large bodies of them were then employed in reducing 
the refractory zumeendars in the Carnatic. 

As the throne was filled without complimentary reference, or 
the observance of any homage to which the emperor pretended 
a right of claim, agreeably, as he maintained, to an admission on 
the part of Mohummud Adil Shah, it was given out by the 
Moghuls that Ali Adii Shah was not the son of the late king, 
and that the emperor must nominate a successor. The same 
circumstance is noticed in the works of contemporary European 
travellers, but probably obtained from Moghul reports of that 
period, as nothing of the kind is alluded to in any of the 
Beejapoor writings, or in Mahratta manuscripts. This war, on 
the part of the Moghuls, appears to have been more completely 
destitute of apology than is commonly found even in the unprin¬ 
cipled transactions of Asiatic governments. 

Meer Joomieh, by the emperoris express appointment, ■ and 
for a cause hereafter explained, was at the head of the army 
destined for the reduction of Beejapoor, in which Aurungzebe 
was only second-in-command. But Aurungzebe arid Meer 
Joomieh had a secret understanding; the authority of the latter 
was nominal, that of the former supreme. 

On the unexpected approach of the Moghuls, hasty preparations 
were made by the court of Beejapoor; but no army could be 
assembled sufficient to cope with them in the field. Strong gar¬ 
risons were therefore thrown into the frontier places expected to’ 
be invested, whilst, in order to succour them with such horse as 
were in readiness, Khan Mohumnlud, the principal general, and 
several Mahomedan officers of note, took the field with all expedit¬ 
ion. Shirzee Rao Ghatgay, Bajee Ghorepuray, Nimbalkur, and 
other Mahratta jagheerdars promptly joined him with their troops. 

Aurungzebe was prepared to advance by the month of 
March 1657, and proceeded towards the frontier of the Beejapoor 
territory by the eastern route. The fort of Kallian was reduced 
almost immediately, and Beder, the garrison 
A.D. 1657 on which most dependance was placed, fell to 
the Moghuls in one day, owing, it is said, to an 
accidental explosion of the principal magazine. Aurungzebe was 
greatly elated by this unexpected success; and his progress was 
expedited by every possible exertion. Kulburga was carried by 
assault, and no time was lost in prosecuting his* march: The at- 
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of the horse, who now began to armoy him, presented greater 
obstacles than any he had yet experienced; but he succeeded in 
corrupting Khan Mohummud, the prime minister and general 
of Beejapoor, who shamefully neglected every opportunity by 
which he might have impeded the inarch of the Moghuls. 

Some of the officers continued to exert themselves until they 
had suffered by an entire want of support, when the road was 
left open for Aurungzebe, by whom the capital was invested be¬ 
fore the inhabitants had leisure to make their usual preparations 
of destroying the water, and bringing the forage from the neigh¬ 
bourhood within the gates. 

The siege was pressed with great vigour, and the king sued 
for peace in the most humble manner, offering to pay down one 
crore of rupees, and to make any sacrifice demanded; but 
Aurungzebe was aiming at nothing short of the complete reduc¬ 
tion of the place, when an event occurred which suddenly oblig¬ 
ed him to change his resolution. This circumstance was the 
supposed mortal illness of the emperor, news of which at this 
important moment reached Aurungzebe, having been privately 
despatched by his sister, Roshunara Begum. 

Shah Jehan had four sons—Dara Shekoh, then with his father 
at Agra; Sultan Shuja, viceroy of Bengal; Aurungzebe, employed 
as we have seen; and Sultan Morad, governor of Guzerat. As all 
the sons aspired to the crown, each of them now assembled an 
army to assert his pretensions. Dara Shekoh, as soon as his 
father’s life was in danger, assumed the entire powers of the 
state; but he had previously been vested with great authority. To 
his influence was ascribed the order which obliged Aurungzebe 
to desist from the siege of Golcondah, and also the appointment of 
Meer Joomleh over his brother to the command of the army, at 
this time employed against Beejapoor. He was jealous of all his 
brothers, but he dreaded Aurungaebe. His apprehensions were 
well founded; the ambitious character of that prince, masked 
undf r the veil of moderation and religious zeal, was an over¬ 
match for the open and brave, but imprudent and rash, disposi¬ 
tion of Dara. The latter openly professed the liberal tenets which 
the court of Agra had derived from Akber, but which ill-accord¬ 
ed with the religious feelings of most of the Mahomedans in the 
imperial service. Aurungzebe perceived and took advantage of 
this circumstance, carrying his observances of the forms enjoined 
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Koran to rigid austerity, arid having, or pretending to 
have, nothing so much at heart as the interests of religion, and 
the propagation of the faith of Islam, One of the first acts of 
Dara was to issue an order recalling Meer Joomleh and all the 
principal officers serving in the Deccan -a measure to which he 
may have been in some degree induced by partiality towards 
Beejapoor, as well as by hatred to his rival brother. Aurungzebe, 
by the advice of Meer Joomleh, immediately resolved on 
counteracting this order by marching to the Moghul capital. His 
first step was to accept the overtures of Ali Adil Shah, from whom 
he obtained a considerable supply of ready money, and concluded 
a treaty, by which he relinquished the advantages lie had gained, 
and in a few days was on his march towards the Nerbudda. As 
the family of Meer Joomleh were at Agra, in the power of Dara, 
the former suffered himself to be confined by Aurungzebe 
in the fort of Doulutabad, where Aurungzebe also lodged his 
own younger children and the ladies of his, family. His second 
son, Sultan Mauzum, was left in charge of the government of 
Aurungabad. Aurungzebe’s first care was to deceive his brother, 
Moraud Bukhsh, into a belief of his having no design upon the 
crown for himself; that such views were wholly inconsistent with 
the religious seclusion he had long meditated; that self-defence 
against the enemy, their brother Dara, obliged him to take up 
arms; and that he would join to assist in placing Moraud Bukhsh 
on the throne. Accordingly, their forces having united, they 
defeated the imperial armies in two pitched battles. Dara became 
a fugitive; and although he afterwards assembled an army, he 
was again defeated, and at last betrayed into the hands of 
Aurungzebe, by whose orders he was put to death, Shan Jehan, 
contrary to expectation, recovered from his illness, and during 
the advance of his sons, sent repeated orders commanding them 
to return to their government; but to these mandates they paid no 
attention, as they pretended to consider them forgeries by Dara. 
As soonas Aurungzebe had his father in his power, he imprisoned 
Moraud Bukhsh, gained over his army, deposed 
A.D. 165S the emperor, and mounted the throne in the year 

1658. Having sent for Meer Joomleh from the 
Deccan, they marched against his brother Shuja, discomfited his 
army, and forced him to fly to Arracan, where he was murdered, 
and Aurungzebe was thus left undisputed master of the empire. 
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From A.D. 1657 to A.D. 1662 

A T T H E T I M E when Aunmgzebe was on the point of 
commencing the war against Beejapoor, Sivajee, professing him¬ 
self a servant of the emperor, entered into a 
A.D . 1657 correspondence with that prince, who readily 

listened to his overtures, assented to his keeping 
what he had wrested from Beejapoor, and, with the alleged 
■right of the emperor to dispose of that kingdom, consented to 
a proposal from Sivajee of taking possession of Dabul and it3 
dependencies on the sea-coast. 

Aurungzebe was particularly desirous of having an interview 
with Sivajee, for the purpose of explaining how essentially their 
interests Were allied, and the vast advantages the latter might 
expect to reap by uniting with him. But Sivajee, although he 
professed obedience, and humbly demeaned himself towaids 
Aurungzebe, no sooner saw the army at a distance, and ready 
to engage in what he hoped would prove a long struggle, than 
he resolved on seizing this Opportunity of augmenting his re¬ 
sources by plunder., and increasing his cavalry. Of the latter, 
he at this time had but a small number, and, partly from want 
of confidence in his countrymen, as well as want of funds, he 
did not at first attempt to raise them on the usual footing of 
Sillidars. 

The first act of hostility which Sivajee committed against the 
\ Moghuls was in May 1657, when he one night surprised and 
plundered the town of Joonere, carrying off three lakhs of 
pagodas in specie, 200 horses, some valuable clothes, and other 
articles. This booty he escorted as far as Poona, where he gave 
it in charge to a party prepared for the purpose, who conveyed 
it to Rajgurh. Sivajee himself marched by unfrequented roads 
to Ahmednugur, in hopes of surprising the Pettah: but in this 
attempt he was only partially successful; he was attacked whilst 
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his men were plundering; but he had secured 700 horses and 
four elephants, with which he got clear off, although several 
of his party were killed by a detachment from the fort, which 
had, on the first alarm, been sent out to protect the town. 

On Sivajee 5 s return to Poona, he used great exertions to in¬ 
crease his cavalry; he purchased horses in all quarters, and 
mounted them with Bargeers of his own: he now also commenc¬ 
ed entertaining Mahratta Sillidars. Mankojee Dutonday, an old 
ofEcer, who Wd served with his father, had commanded his 
small body pf horse for several years, with the title of Surnobut; 
but, at his death, Sivajee appointed as his successor Netajee 
Palkur, an enterprising officer, who had considerable influence 
with the Sillidars in various parts of the country, but a man 
naturally cruel and unprincipled. 

The unexpected success of the Moghuls, and the danger 
which threatened Beejapoor, alarmed Sivajee. Pie made every 
preparation to augment his army, but he wrote to Aurungzebe 
in the most humble strain, begging forgiveness for what had 
passed, and promising to continue steadfast in his allegiance for 
the future. Rugonath Punt, one of his confidential wukeels, was 
despatched to reiterate these assurances. 

The news from Agra, the peace with Beejapoor, and the 
march of Aurungzebe to the northward, altered the face of 
affairs. Sivajee sent another ambassador, Kistnajee Bhaskur, 
professing, as before, his extreme regret for what had happened; 
mentioning his having prepared a body of horse, offering to 
assist Aurungzebe in the present exigency, and to protect the 
imperial territories during his absence; but he at the same time 
revived his pretensions to certain hereditary claims within the 
Moghul districts, and pointed out the deshmookhee, and some 
part of the family jagheer, as a fit recompense for serving with 
his troops. The ambassador was likewise instructed to represent 
how much many parts of the Concan were mismanaged by Adil 
Khan, and the great advantage of transfering the whole to 
Sivajee. 

Aurungzebe was in no condition to resent such arrogant de¬ 
mands; but conceiving that security to the imperial 
A.D. 1658 territory would be best consulted by encourag¬ 
ing Sivajee’s aggressions on the Beejapoor 
government, and by amusing him with hopes of obtaining what 
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claimed in the Moghul districts, lie wrote to him, artfully 
acknowledging in the same letter the communications made by 
Rugonath Punt and Kistnajee Bhaskur, condescending to pardon 
his crimes, assenting to his taking possession of the Concan, 
and desiring that Soria Pundit (Abajee Soiledeo) might be sent 
to discuss his hereditary claims; that when the terms were con¬ 
cluded, Sivajee should send 500 horse to join his army, and be 
prepared with the rest of his troops to maintain order and tran¬ 
quillity in the imperial districts. 

It is not probable that either party was deceived, as no further 
agreement was concluded. Sivajee, however, prepared his troops 
for the purpose of reducing the Concan, and occupied several 
neglected strongholds on the sea coast, where he afterwards 
collected boats for purposes of piracy. He acquired a considera¬ 
ble accession to his force by being joined by 700 Patan infantry, 
whom the Beejapoor government discharged immediately after 
the departure of Aurungzebe. Sivajee hesitated in entertaining 
these Mahomedans; but his scruples were overruled by the 
judicious arguments of Gomajee Naik, an old retainer of his 
maternal grandfather, Jadow Rao, who had been the faithful 
adherent of Jeejee Bye during the many dangers of her eventful 
life. Sivajee from this time admitted a portion of Mahomedans 
into his service, and the advice of Gomajee afterwards proved 
of infinite importance to the success of the Mahrattas. The body 
of Patans were placed under a Bramin commander, Ragoo 
Bullal, the murderer of Chunder Rao Moray. 

The government of Beejapoor was distracted and weakened by 
a treacherous, factious nobility, and AliAdil Shah’s youth was ill- 
calculated to control them., As soon as Aurungxebe retired, when 
they might have sent an army to crush Sivajee’s formidable 
rebellion, their time was occupied in plotting the ruin of each 
other. Khan Mohummud, the prime minister, who had betrayed 
the cause of his king, was justly condemned, but, instead of 
being tried in any regular manner, he was invited to court under 
promise of protection, attacked by a band of assassins at the gate 
of the city, torn down from the elephant on which he sat, and 
put to death in the most barbarous manner. 

Khan Mohummud was originally an Abyssinian slave, named 
Rehan, given by Ibrahim Adil Shah to his son Mohummud, 




as is usual on such occasions, sequestrate his estate; it was best¬ 
owed on his son, Khowaus Khan, but the execution of his father 
rankled in the bosom of the son, who was always suspicious of 
the king, and necessity alone reconciled them to each other, 
Sivajee, in pursuance of his plan for reducing the Concan, sent 
a large force under the Peishwa, Shamraje Punt, 
A.D. 1659 to invade the possessions of the Seedee. But 

Shamraje Punt was unfit for such an under¬ 
taking: Futih Khan was prepared, anticipated the attack, and 
defeated the Peishwa* s army with great slaughter. 

This reverse was the first which Sivajee had experienced, and 
he was proportionally disappointed; but every exertion was used 
to repair the disaster. He sent a fresh body of troops to join the 
fugitives; Rugonath Punt was directed to assume command of 
the whole: Shamraje Punt was recalled, disgraced, and removed 
from the office of Peishwa, which was now bestowed on Moro 
Trimmul Pingley. Previously to the defeat of Shamraje Punt, the 
Sawunts (deshmookhs and jagheerdars of Waree), on learning the 
great preparations of Sivajee, and supineness of their own govern¬ 
ment, sent a wukeel for the purpose of negotiating a treaty, to 
which Sivajee readily assented, and it was settled that one-half 
the revenue should belong to Sivajee, and be collected by his 
agents, whilst the other half, exclusive of their deshmookhee 
rights, which were also yielded to them, should remain to the 
Sawunts. For these concessions they became bound to keep up 
garrisons in forts, and a body of 3,000 infantry, liable to be called 
upon for service at the shortest notice. But they soon repented 
of this alliance; although they did not act against Sivajee in the 
ensuing season, they did not abide by the terms of their agree¬ 
ment, and shortly after resumed their allegiance to Beejapoor. 

The Seedee maintained his ground against Rugonath Punt, 
and both parties retired on the setting in of the monsoon. Dur¬ 
ing the rains a great army was prepared under the joint command 
of the Peishwa and Netajee Palkur; but, as the season continued 
unusually severe, the Seedee’s possessions remained unmolested; 
and in the meantime Sivajee was threatened by a more formid¬ 
able enemy, to whom all his attention was directed. 

The Beejapoor government had at last become sensible of the 
necessity of making an active effort to subdue him, and for this 
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>ose an army was assembled, consisting of 5,000 horse a 
r ,000 choice infantry, a good train of artillery, or what was 
considered as such, besides a large supply of rockets, a number 
of swivels mounted on camels, and abundance of stores. Afzool 
Khan, an officer of high rank, volunteered to command the 
expedition, and at his public audience of leave, in the vaunting 
manner particularly common to Mahoinedan natives of the 
Deccan, pompously declared that he should bring back the in¬ 
significant rebel and cast him in chains under the footstool of the 
throne. 

To avoid impediments which present themselves on the 
straight route from Beejapoor, and the heavy 
September rains which seldom subside in the neighbour¬ 

hood of the hills till the end of October, the 
army proceeded to Punderpoor, and thence marched towards 
Waree. 

Sivajee, on its approach, took up his residence in Pertabgurh, 
and sent the most humble messages to Afzool Khan. He pretended 
to have no thought of opposing so great a personage, and seemed 
only anxious to make his peace with the Beejapoor government, 
through the Khan’s mediation; he affected the utmost sorrow 
for his conduct, which lie could hardly persuade himself would 
be forgiven by the king, even if the Khan should receive him 
under the shadow of his protection; but he would surrender the 
whole of his country to the Khan, were it possible to assure him¬ 
self of his favour. 

Afzool Khan had all the vanity of a Mahoinedan noble; he 
had also a thorough contempt for his enemy; but having formerly 
been in charge of the Waee district, as soobehdar to the province, 
he was aware of the exceeding difficulty he should experience 
on his advance through the wild country which he must pene¬ 
trate. 


With such considerations, and mollified by Sivajee*s submission, 
Afzool Khan, in answer to repeated applications, despatched a 
Bramin in his own service, named Puntojee Gopanat, with suit¬ 
able attendants, to Pertabgurh. On his arrival at Phar, a village 
below the fort, Sivajee came down to meet him. The Bramin stated 
that the Khan (his master) and Shahjee were intimate friends, 
that the Khan bore no enmity towards his son, but on the 
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contrary, would prove his desire to assist him by interceding for 
pardon, and. even endeavouring to get him confirmed as jagheer- 
dar in part of the territory lie had usurped. Sivajee acknowledged 
his obligation, although his reply at this public meeting was not 
couched in the same humble strain he had used in his messages. 
He said that if he could obtain a part of the country in jagheer, 
it would be all lie could expect; that he was the king’s servant, 
and that he had been of considerable use to his government in 
reducing several polygars, whose territory would now come under 
the royal authority. This was the substance of what passed at 
their first interview. 

Sivajee provided accommodations for the envoy and his suite, 
but assigned a place for the Bramin at some distance from the 
rest. In the middle of the night Sivajee secretly introduced him¬ 
self to Puntojee Gopinat. He addressed him as 
October a Bramin, his superior. Pie represented that 

“all he had done was for the sake of Hindoos 
and the Hindoo faith; that he was called on by Bhowanee her¬ 
self to protect Bramins and kirie, to punish the violaters of their 
temples and their gods, and to resist the enemies of their religion; 
that it became him, as a Bramin, to assist in what was already 
declared by the deity; and that here, amongst his caste and 
countrymen, he should hereafter live in comfort and affluence.” 
Sivajee seconded his arguments with presents, and a solemn pro¬ 
mise of bestowing the village of Hewra, in enam, on him and 
his posterity for ever. No Bramin could resist such an appeal, 
seconded by such temptation; the envoy swore fidelity to Sivajee, 
declared he was his for ever, and called on the goddess to punish 
him if he swerved from any task he might impose. They accord¬ 
ingly consulted on the fittest means for averting the present 
danger. The Bramin, fully acquainted with Afzool Khan’s char¬ 
acter, suggested the practicability of seducing him to a confer¬ 
ence, and Sivajee at once determined on his scheme. He sent 
for a confidential Bramin already mentioned, Kistnajee Bhaskur, 
informed him of what had just passed, and of the resolution 
which he had in consequence adopted. After fully consulting 
on the subject, they separated as secretly as they had met. 

Some interviews and discussions having taken place, merely 
- for the purpose of masking their design, Kistnajee Bhaskur, as 
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Sivajee’s wukeel, was despatched with Puntojee Gopinat to the 
camp of Afzool Khan. The latter represented Sivajee as in great 
alarm; but if his fears could be overcome by the personal assur¬ 
ances of the Khan, he was convinced that he might easily be 
prevailed upon to give himself up. With a blind confidence Afzool 
Khan trusted himself to Puntojee’s guidance. An interview was 
agreed upon , and the Beejapoor troops, with great labour, moved 
to Jowlee. Sivajee prepared a place for the meeting, below the fort 
of Pertabgurh;hecut down the jungle, and cleared a road for the 
Khan’s approach; but every other avenue to the place was carefully 
closed. He ordered up Moro Punt and Netajee Palkur from the 
Goncan, with many thousands of the Mawulee infantry. He 
communicated his whole plan to these two, and to Tannajee 
Maloosray. Netajee was stationed in the thickets a little to the 
east of the fort, where it was expected that a part of the Khan’s 
retinue would advance, and Moro Trimmul, with the old and 
tried men, was sent to conceal himself in the neighbourhood of 
the main body of the Beejapoor troops, which remained, as had 
been agreed upon, in the neighbourhood of Jowlee. The pre¬ 
concerted signal for Netajee was the blast of a collerie horn, 
and the distant attack by Moro Trimmul was to commence on 
hearing the fire of five guns from Pertabgurh, which were also 
to announce Sivajee’s safety. 

Fifteen hundred of Afzool Khan’s troops accompanied him to 
within a few hundred yards of Pertabgurh, were, for fear of 
alarming Sivajee, they were, at Puntojee Gopinat’s suggestion, 
desired to halt. Afzool Khan, dressed in a thin muslin garment, 
armed only with his sword, and attended, as had been agreed, 
by a single armed follower, advanced in his palanquin to an 
open bungalow prepared for the occasion, 

Sivajee had made preparations for his purpose, not as if con¬ 
scious that he meditated a criminal and treacherous deed, but 
as if resolved on some meritorious though desperate action. 
Having performed his ablutions with much earnestness, he laid 
his head at his mother’s feet, and besought her blessing. He then 
arose,, put on a steel chain cap and chain armour under his 
turban and cotton gown, concealed a crooked dagger, or beechwa , 
in his right sleeve, and on the fingers of his left hand he fixed a 
wagnuck , a treacherous weapon well known among Mahrattas. 
Thus accoutred, he slowly descended from the fort. The Khan 
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md .arrived at the place of meeting before him, and was express¬ 
ing his impatience at the delay, when Sivajee was seen advancing, 
apparently unarmed, and, like the Khan, attended by only one 
armed follower, his tried friend Tannajee Maloosray, Sivajee, in. 
view of Afzool Khan, frequently stopped, which was represented 
as the effects of alarm, a supposition more likely to be admitted 
from his diminutive size. Under pretence of assuring Sivajee, 
the armed attendant, by the contrivance of the Bramin, stood at 
a few paces distance. Afzool Khan made no objection to Sivajee 5 s 
follower, although he carried two swords in his waistband, a 
circumstance which might pass unnoticed, being common 
amongst Mahrattas; he advanced two or three paces to meet 
Sivajee; they were introduced, and in the midst of customary 
embrace, the treacherous Mahratta struck the wagnuck into the 
bowels of Afzool Khan, who quickly disengaged himself, clapped 
his hand on his sword, exclaiming treachery and murder, but 
Sivajee instantly followed up the blow with his dagger. The 
Khan had drawn his sv/ord and made a cut at Sivajee, but the 
concealed armour was proof against the blow; the whole was the 
work of a moment, and Sivajee was wresting the weapon from 
the hand of his victim before their attendants could run towards 
them. Syud Bundoo, the follower of the Khan, whose name 
deserves to be recorded, refused his life on condition of surrender, 
and against two such swordsmen as Sivajee and hiscom panion, 
maintained an unequal combat for some time before he fell. The 
bearers had lifted the Khan into his palanquin during the scuffle, 
but by the time it was over, Khundoo Malley and some other 
followers of Sivajee had come up, when they cut off the head 
of the dying man, and carried it to Pertabgurh. The signals 
agreed on were now made; the Mawulees rushed from their 
concealment and beset the nearest part of the Beejapoor troops 
on all sides, few of whom had time to mount their horses or 
stand to their arms. Netajee Palkur gave no quarter; but orders 
were sent to Moro Punt to spare all who submitted; and Sivajee 1 s 
humanity to his prisoners was conspicuous on this as well as on 
most occasions. Many of those that had attempted to escape 
were brought in for several days afterwards in a state of great 
wretchedness, from wandering in wilds where they found it 
impossible to extricate themselves. Their reception and treat* 
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ment induced many of the Mahratta prisoners to enter S.ivajee 9 s 
service. The most distinguished Mahratta taken was Joojhar 
Rao Ghatgay, whose father had been the intimate friend of 
Shahjee; but Sivajee could not induce him to depart from his allegi¬ 
ance to Beejapoor; he was therefore permitted, at his own request, 
to return, after he had been honorably dismissed with valuable 
presents. The son and family of Afzool Khan were taken by 
Khundoojee Kakray, one of Sivajee’s officers, but on being offer¬ 
ed a large bribe, he agreed to guide them to a place of safety, 
and led them by unfrequented paths across the mountains, and 
along the banks of the Quyna, until he safely lodged them in 
Kurar. The circumstances, however, became known to Sivajee, 
and Kakray was in consequence condemned to lose his head-—a 
sentence which was promptly executed. 

This success among a people who cared little for the means 
by which it was attained, greatly raised the reputation of Sivajee; 
and the immediate fruits of it were 4,000 horses, several elephants, 
a number of camels, a considerable treasure, and the whole train 
of equipment which had been sent against him. 

Such of his troops as were wounded, he, on this occasion, 
distinguished by honorary presents of bracelets, necklaces, chains 
of gold and silver and clothes. These were presented with much 
ceremony, and served to stimulate future exertion amongst his 
soldiers, as well as to give greater effect to the fame of his exploit. 
It is worthy of remark that the sword of Afzool Khan is still a 
valued trophy in the armoury of Sivajee’s descendant. Funtojee 
Gopinat received the promised grant in reward for his trea¬ 
chery, and was afterwards promoted to considerable rank in the 
service. 

Sivajee prepared his troops as if to attack the Seedee, who, on 
the approach of Afzool Khan, had laid siege to Tala and Gossala; 
but on the report of his discomfiture, and the destruction of the 
Beejapoor army, he hastily retired. Sivajee, although he pretend¬ 
ed to meditate an attack on him with his whole force, was en¬ 
gaged in an intrig ue with the officer in charge of Panalla, from 
whom he had received overtures for surrendering that important 
place. The terms having been agreed on, and their future opera¬ 
tions determined, Sivajee could scarcely assure himself of its not 
being some stratagem contrived by the Beejapoor government, 
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in order to draw him into their power. To guard against this, 
as well as to neglect nothing for securing a place of such import¬ 
ance, Sivajee sent forward Annajee Dutto, one of his most con¬ 
fidential Bramins, with a strong body of Mawulees, whilst he 
himself secretly drew together a large force, both of horse and 
foot, to act as the occasion might require. 

Annajee Dutto was successful; both Panalla and Powangurh 
were surrendered, and Sivajee followed up this acquisition by 
surprising the fort of Wussuntgurh, levying contributions along 
the banks of the Kistna, and leaving a thanna , or garrison with 
a revenue collector, in the Gurhee of Buttees Serala. On his 
arrival at Panalla, his first object was to send off troops to 
reduce the neighbouring forts both above and below the 
Syhadree range, which, in general, submitted without resistance; 
but Rangna and Kelneh were taken by assault, and the latter 
got the name of Vishalgurh, which it still retains. 

Roostum Zuman, an officer of Beejapoor, stationed at Merich, 
was directed to march, when too late, for the protection of the 
Kolapoor district: he had only 3,000 horse with 
December a small body of infantry, with which he was 

permitted to advance to the neighbourhood 
of Panalla, when Sivajee in person attacked him with his 
cavalry, routed his part with great slaughter, and pursued him 
across the Kistna. Thence, having written to Annajee Dutto to 
assemble all the spare infantry at Vishalgurh, Sivajee conti¬ 
nued his route, plundered many of the villages as far as the 
neighbourhood of Beejapoor, levied contributions from most of 
the market towns, spread terror over the whole country, and 
retired with such celerity as to evade an attempt at pursuit. 

On joining his troops at Vishalgurh, he marched straight to 
Rajapoor on the coast, where he appeared a few hours after 
the news of his being in the neighbourhood 
A.D. 1660, Jan. of the capital had been received. He levied 
a contribution from Rajapoor, possessed him¬ 
self of Dabul and its dependencies, acquired considerable booty, 
and safely conveyed it to Rajgurh. 

The destruction of Afzool Khan and his army, the capture of 
Panalla, the defeat of Roostum Zuman, and, above all, the 
appearance of Sivajee at the gates of the capital, created such 
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n alarm at Beejapoor that even faction amongst the nobles was 
in some measure allayed; but, as it was difficult to assign the 
precedency to any one in particular, it was suggested that the 
king in person should take the field against him. This proposition, 
however, was over-ruled, and a fit commander appeared in an 
Abyssinian officer, Seedee Johur, then commanding at Kurnoul, 
who had particularly distinguished himself on various services 
in the Carnatic. 

Although he did not then rank among the nobility, his 
appointment excited less jealousy than if he had been one of 
either party; but he did not long escape their envy. His army 
was twice as large as that lately commanded by Afzool Khan; 
arid Fazil Mohummud Khan, the son of Afzool Khan, who 
was anxious to avenge his father’s murder, volunteered to 
accompany him. It was determined to open the campaign by the 
siege of Panalla; but before the march of the troops, Seedee Johur 
was dignified with the title of Sulabut Khan* Futih Khan, the 
Seedee, was prepared to attack Sivajee’s possessions in the 
Concan, on the advance of Seedee Johur; and the Deshmooklis 
of Waree, whose fears prompted them to act vigorously, were 
directed to co-operate for the same purpose. 

Sivajee, on the other hand, made arrangements for defending 
the Concan. Rugonath Punt was opposed to Futih Khan; 
Abajee Sonedeo protected the fort and districts of Kaliian 
Bheemree; and Bajee Rao Phasalkur, the surnobut or commander- 
in-chief of the infantry, maintained the war against the Sawunts 
of Waree. In the upper country, Moro Punt was charged with 
the care of Poorundhur, Singurh, Pertabgurh, and the adjoining 
country. Sivajee esteeming Panalla a place of greater strength 
than it really was, imprudently resolved to defend it in person. 

He made no attempt to dispute the approach 
May of the Beejapoor army; but as„ soon as they 

encamped in the neighbourhood of the fort, 
Netajee Palkur, with the horse, began to ravage the surrounding 
country, to cut off their supplies, to avoid encountering their 
cavalry, but to harass them by night attacks, in which he was 
supported by the garrison. Parties of Mawulees under cover of 
the ravines approached the camp, sprung on the besiegers sword 
in hand, where they found them unprepared, or threw rockets 
when they were discovered. 
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In this manner they did great mischief, and, with little loss on 
their part, killed numbers of the Beejapoor troops, Seedee Johur 
ordered that no quarter should be given to men who practised 
such warfare. He personally headed the attacks, drove in the 
whole of the outposts, closely invested the place, and for several 
months, in the worst season of the year, persevered in vigorous 
efforts to reduce it. 

The war was likewise actively prosecuted in the Concan. The 
Seedee, by means of his fleet, having made several successful 
descents on different parts of the coast, had gained some advan¬ 
tages over his opponent, Rugonath Punt; and Bajee Rao 
Phaslkur, one of Sivajee's earliest followers, fought a drawn 
battle with Kye Sawunt of Waree, in which both commanders 
were slain. 

The siege of Panalla had lasted four months; the place was 
still tenable, but every avenue vigilantly guard- 
Seplember ed, and Sivajee saw the fault he had commit¬ 

ted in allowing himself to be shut up in a 
manner which effectually obstructed all communication, and 
prevented his either knowing or directing affairs in other parts 
of the country. To extricate himself from this dilemma required 
address and boldness. 

The besiegers were in high hopes, and exceedingly alert. 
Sivajee first endeavoured to throw them off their guard. He 
began his scheme by proposals for surrendering; negotiations 
were commenced, and Sivajee, who well knew that he could 
trust Seedee Johur on receiving his promise not to molest him, 
came down, slightly attended, to one of the batteries, where he 
was met by Seedee Johur, and soon made him believe that he 
intended to submit. All firing ceased,and everything was adjusted, 
except a few trifling points artfully reserved by Sivajee till next 
morning; and in the meantime, as the evening closed, he was 
permitted to return to the fort, which the whole army, now 
lulled into security, considered as if in their possession. 

But in the darkness of night, Sivajee, with a chosen band of 
Mawulees, descended the hill, passed the unsuspecting guards, 
and was on full march towards Rangna before lus flight was 
suspected. When discovered, Fazil Mohummud Khan, and 
Seedee Uzeez, the son of Seedee Johur, pursued him with the 
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<^valry ? followed by infantry. They did not overtake him till 
the morning was far advanced, and he was entering a ghaut 
within six miles of Rangna. To cover his retreat, Sivajee stationed 
a party of Mawulees in the pass, and confided the command to 
his former enemy, Bajee Purvoe, Deshpandya of Hurdus Mawul, 
desiring him to maintain the post until a signal of five guns 
announced the arrival of the main body at the fort. The 
Deshpandya was worthy of the honorable trust; the cavalry, 
in attempting to advance, were driven back: and on the arrival 
of the infantry, two successive assaults with fresh troops were 
gallantly repulsed. About noon a third party of infantry, headed 
by the son of Afzool Khan, advanced in a most determined 
manner. Their attack was desperate, and the brave defenders, 
after the loss of half their numbers, amongst whom was the 
gallant Deshpandya, were at last obliged to retreat, but not 
without effecting their object. Bajee Purvoe heard the signal 
guns before he fell, and died expressing his satisfaction. The 
Mawulees proved their regard for him, as well as their own 
steadiness, by bearing off his body in the face of their numerous 
pursuers. 

Fazil Khan advanced and halted at Rangna: but Seeclee 
Johur’s plans were completely disconcerted. He hesitated whether 
to proceed to Rangna or to continue the siege of Panalla. Aii. 
Adil Shah, disappointed in his hopes and impetuous in his dis¬ 
position, was easily induced to believe that Seedee Johur had 
been bribed by Sivajee. The king accused him of this, and Seedee 
Johur, equally disposed to anger, and now in a state of irrita¬ 
tion, denied the charge in terms which were construed into 
disrespect and disloyalty. Ali Adil Shah took the field in person, 
and marched to Kurar. All the district authorities in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, some of whom had submitted to Sivajee, attended in 
the royal camp for the purpose of tendering 
January 1661 their adherence. Seedee Johur apologized to 
the king; but dreading the malice of the cour¬ 
tiers, excused himself from coming to camp, and withdrew 
towards Kurnoul, the place of his government and jagheer. 

The king again invested Panalla, of which, as well as of 
Pawungurh, he obtained possession. The whole of the forts in 
the neighbourhood taken by Sivajee during the former year, 
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excepting Rangna and Vishalgurh, likewise submitted. The 
setting in of the monsoon induced the king to withdraw from 
the neighbourhood of the Syhadree range, and encamp at 
Ghimulgay, on the banks of the Kistna. 

Sivajee in the meantime, although he made no attempt to 
oppose the king’s army, did not remain inactive. In the begin¬ 
ning of the year he again appeared before Rajapoor, which he 
took and plundered. On. this occasion the English sustained some 
loss, and several of their factors were seized and confined in a 
hill fort for two years, on an accusation, never substantiated, of 
having assisted Seedee Johur with mortars and shells at the 
siege of Panalla. On the reduction of Rajapoor, Sivajee attacked 
the possessions of the Mahratta polygar Dulwey. Sringarpoor, 
his capital, was surprised and taken; but Dulwey continued to 
resist, until he was killed in an action where Sivajee in person 
commanded against him. Neither this conquest nor that of 
Jowlee were viewed throughout the country with the same 
favour as his successes against the Mahomedans; and although 
the present advantage was not acquired by any atrocious deed, 
such as disgraced several of Sivajee’s successes, yet some of the 
most respectable Hindoos of Sringarpoor preferred emigrating 
to the territory of the Seedee, to residing under the government 
of the conqueror. It required all Sivajee’s address to persuade 
them to return, and he only effected it by gaining over a family 
named Soorway, the members of which had been principal 
managers under Dulwey. Sivajee, to obliterate this odium, and 
to make amends for his past conduct, assumed a greater regard 
for the forms enjoined by the Hindoo faith, to which he was 
probably induced as much from superstition as from policy. 
Precluded, by the situation of the celebrated temple of Dewee 
Bhowanee at Tooljapoor, from paying his devotions there, he 
this year, during the rains, dedicated a temple to that deity with 
great solemnity in the fort of Pertabgurh. His religious observ¬ 
ances from this period became exceedingly rigid; he chose the 
celebrated Ramdass Swamy as his Mahapooroosh, or spiritual 
guide, and aspired to a high character for sanctity. 

But the devotions in which he was engaged did not impede 
the activity of his troops. During the rains his whole strength 
was directed against Fatih Khan; and although his operations 
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^ -^twere much obstructed by the weather, he drove back the troops 
of the Seedee, and had captured Dhunda Rajepoor before the 
season was sufficiently open to enable the Beejapoor government, 
or the Deshmookhs of Waree, to relieve the place. He opened 
batteries against Jinjeera; but a want of guns, and of men who 
could use them with effect, prevented his making any impression 
on the works; and he was soon called away to oppose an expect¬ 
ed attack from Beejapoor. 

During Ali Adil Shah’s stay at Chimulgay, he sent several 
persons to Seedee Johur, assuring him of a favourable reception. 
He was at last prevailed upon to pay his respects at the royal 
camp, where he was received with every mark of civility and 
distinction; but as Ali Adil Shah was much under the influence 
of Ibrahim Khan, his personal enemy, Seedee Johur doubted 
the king’s sincerity, and embraced the earliest opportunity of 
returning to his jagheer. There were at this time several petty 
rebellions in the northern part of the Carnatic, and as the king’s 
first intention was to prosecute the war against Sivajee, Seedee 
Johur was commissioned to suppress them; but as he showed 
no readiness to comply, it was supposed he secretly aided the 
insurgents, and that he was even connected with Sivajee. 

In consequence of this state of affairs, the king’s advisers 
were divided in opinion whether to direct their principal efforts 
to the prosecution of the war against Sivajee, or to re-establish 
order in the Carnatic. During their indecision the Deshrnookhs 
of Waree sent proposals for reducing Sivajee, provided they 
were properly supported. It was therefore determined that the 
king should march into the Carnatic, whilst Bahlole Khan and 
Bajee Ghorepuray of Moodhole were directed to prepare an 
army to co-operate with the Sawunts against Sivajee. The king 
marched, and the troops destined for the latter service were 
assembling, when Bajee Ghorepuray, for some purpose of pre¬ 
paration, proceeded to his jagheer. Sivajee, who had early in¬ 
telligence of all that took place, and who had returned to 
Vishalgurh, no sooner heard of Ghorepuray’s being at Moodhole, 
entirely off his guard, than he chose this moment for anticipat¬ 
ing the attack, and avenging his father’s wrongs. He made a 
rapid march across the country, surprised and killed Ghorepuray 
with most of his relations and followers, plundered Moodhole, 
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left it in flames, and returned to Vishalgurh with the greatest 
expedition. 


Khowaus Khan was appointed to replace Ghorepuray as 
second-in-command to Bahlole Khan; and the army had ad¬ 
vanced as far as the passes into the Concan, when they were 
recalled to reinforce the army in the Carnatic. 

The king found it necessary to reduce Raichore and Toorgul; 

both places made an obstinate resistance, and 
A.D . 1662 Ali Adil Shah evinced great personal bravery 

in the attacks. 

Seedee Johur at first did not act decidedly as a rebel; but as 
he foresaw the danger of putting himself again in the power of 
a sovereign who suspected him, he at last determined openly 
to oppose the king. He chose an opportunity of attacking the 
troops of Joojhar Rao Ghatgay and the Naik of Phultun, when 
they were separated from the rest of the king’s camp by the 
Toongbuddra river. They were at first thrown into confusion, 
and fell back on the carnp in great disorder, but on being rein¬ 
forced by Bahlole Khan, and on recovering from their panic, 
they retrieved their discomfiture by following up and routing 
the troops that had attacked them. Seedee Johur maintained 
the war a very short time, owing to the treachery of his followers, 
by whom he was put to death in order to secure their own 
pardon. The king extended forgiveness to his son; and some 
time after, by the advice of his minister Abdool Mohummud, 
who succeeded Ibrahim Khan, Seedee Uzeez was received into 
favour. But the suppression of this rebellion did not re-establish 
order; the refractory were numerous, and the war was long pro¬ 
tracted. After two whole years spent in different parts of the 
Carnatic, the campaign was ended by enforcing tribute from the 
Soonda Raja; and Ali Adii Shah returned to Beejapoor, having 
only partially accomplished his object. 

The employment of the whole force in the Carnatic proved 
in many respect of the utmost consequence to Sivajee, He had, 
on the whole, lost considerably by the campaign of the former 
season; but he soon recovered more than an equivalent. As soon 
as Bahlole Khan and Khowaus Khan were recalled, Sivajee 
attacked the Deshmookhs of Waree, who, thus imprudently left 
to their fate, scarcely offered resistance: their territory was 
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speedily occupied, and the Sawunts, accompanied by Ram 
Dulwey, a near relation of the late polygar of Sringarpoor, fled 
to Goa for protection, where they were at first received; but the 
Portuguese, very different from those of their nation, who so 
greatly distinguished themselves a century before, were intimid¬ 
ated by the threats of Sivajee, and forced the fugitives to quit the 
place* 

The Sawunts, abandoned by their government, and driven 
from Goa, threw themselves on the clemency of Sivajaee, by 
whom their Deshmookhee rights were restored, and they after¬ 
wards became faithful servants, Ram Dulwey likewise joined 
Sivajee; and although his relations were sometimes troublesome, 
Sivajee might reckon the resources of the southern part of the 
Cancan, and the services of some good infantry and officers, at 
his disposal. 

Sivajee, however, kept his own garrisons in the territory of 
the Sawunts, and drew their infantry to distant quarters. He 
likewise built Rairee and Sindeedroog, or Mai wan, and having 
seen the advantage which the Seedee derived from his fleet, he 
used great exertions to fit out a marine. He rebuilt or strength¬ 
ened Kolabah, repaired Severndroog and Viziadroog, and 
prepared vessels at all these places. His principal depot was the 
harbour of Kolabah, 20 miles south of Bombay. He gave the 
command of his fleet to two persons, named Dureea Sagur and 
Mynak Bundaree, and soon began to commit acts of piracy. The 
Portuguese, in order to prevent the ravages of the Mahratta 
fleet, sent an ambassador to Sivajee, who readily promised to 
refrain from molesting them, on condition of being supplied with 
some guns and warlike stores, to which they consented; and the 
demand, as might have been expected, was very frequently 
renewed. 

After the Sawunts were reduced, the minister of Ali Adil 
Shah, Abdool Mohummud, entered into a secret compact with 
Sivajee. The particulars of this agreement, or the means by 
which it was brought about, are totally unknown; but it is not 
improbable that it may have been effected through the inter¬ 
vention of Shahjee. It is certain that about this period, Shahjee, 
who had been delighted with the exploit of his son against the 
treacherous Ghorepuray, came from the Carnatic, accompanied 
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his other son, Venkajee, and visited Sivajee, with the consent 
and approbation of his own government. Sivajee treated his father 
with the greatest distinction, and, on hearing of his approach, 
according to Mahratta notions of profound respect, went several 
miles to meet him, dismounted from his horse, and saluted him 
with the obeisance due by a servant to his sovereign; insisted 
on walking by the side of his father’s palanquin, and would not 
sit in his presence until repeatedly commanded. After some 
weeks spent in conviviality, and visiting various parts of Sivajee’s 
territory, Shahjee, highly gratified, returned to Beejapoor, the 
bearer of presents from Sivajee to the king; and, what strength¬ 
ens the supposition of Shahjee’s having been the mediator, hostil¬ 
ities from that time were suspended between Sivajee and 
Beejapoor during the life of Shahjee; nor, when they were renew¬ 
ed, was Sivajee the aggressor. 

It is an opinion of some of the Mahrattas that it was by 
Shahjee’s advice that Sivajee changed his principal residence 
from Rajgurh to Rairee. It is certain that he at this time changed 
the name of the latter to Raigurh; and Abajee Sonedeo was 
instructed to commence erecting a complete set of public build¬ 
ings within the fort, with accommodation for the different 
officers and departments of his immediate government—a work 
which was not completed for several years: considerable labour 
was also, for some time, used in strengthening the natural 
defences of the mountain, for the purpose of rendering it im¬ 
pregnable. 

Sivajee now possessed the whole of the continent of the Concan, 
from Kallian to Goa, a length of coast about four degrees of 
latitude; and the Concan*Ghaut*Mahta, from the Beema to the 
Warna, a distance of about 160 English miles. His territory at 
its greatest breadth, or between Sopa and Jinjeera, did not 
exceed 100 English miles. He had an army proportionally much 
larger than the size of his territory; but when we consider the 
predatory means he took for supporting it, the number, when 
stated at 50,000 foot and 7,000 horse', is probably not exaggerated. 
His power was formidable, and the truce with Bijapoor gave 
him an opportunity of directing it against the Moghuls. 


6 

From A.D. 1662 to A.D. i66y 

SINGE THE DEPARTURE of Aurungzebe, Sivajee 
had been so much occupied in the war with Beejapoor, that he 
was not only unable to take advantage of the events passing in 
Hindoostan, but in May 1661, when the Moghuls 
A*D* 1662 possessed themselves of Kallian Bheemree, 

Sivajee was not in a condition to resent the 
aggression. He now, however, prepared a large force—the in¬ 
fantry under Moro Punt, and the horse headed by Netajee 
Falkur. The former during the rains possessed himself of several 
strongholds north of Joonere, but there is no satisfactory account 
of the particulars. Netajee Palkur, as soon as the state of the roads 
permitted, ravaged the Moghul districts without mercy; he was 
ordered to plunder the villages and levy contributions from the 
towns; but he even exceeded these orders, swept the country to 
the environs of Aurungabad, spread terror in all directions, and by 
moving rapidly from one direction to another, returned safe and 
unopposed to Poona. 

Shaisteh Khan, who with the title of Umeer-ool-Oomrah had 
been appointed to succeed the prince Sultan Mauzum, as viceroy 
of the Deccan, was ordered by the emperor to punish this daring 
incursion, to carry the war into Sivajee’s territory, and to reduce 
his forts. 

Shaisteh Khan accordingly marched from Aurungabad with 
a great force, and pursuing the high road by Ahmednugur and 
Pairgaom, turned from the latter place westward towards Poona. 
On his route he sent a detachment to take possession of Sopa, 
and pitched on Jadow Rao, Deshmookh of Sindkheir, Sivajee’s 
relation, to occupy the districts Sivajee, on the approach of the 
Moghul army, left Rajgurh, and made Singurh his principal 
residence. Shaisteh Khan took Poona, and sent out strong detach¬ 
ments to occupy the Katruje Ghaut and the village of Sewapoor. 
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rties were also detached to reconnoitre the forts; and as Chakun 
lay between him and Joonere, which was inconvenient, and as 
he expected that so small a place would surrender on the first 
summons, he moved against it with the main body of his army; but 
Phirungajee Nursalla, who had remained in command of Ghakun 
since the year 1646, refused to surrender, and made an excellent 
defence. Ghakun held out against the Moghul army for nearly 
two months. At last, on the fifty-sixth day of the siege, a mine 
having been sprung under the north-east bastion, a very large 
practicable breach was made, and many of the garrison were 
killed by the explosion. The Moghuls being prepared for the 
assault, rushed forward, but were met by the remains of the 
garrison, headed by their gallant havildar, in the breach, which 
was so well defended that the assailants could make no impres¬ 
sion. The besieged maintained their post till night-fall, when the 
attack ceased, and in the morning Phirungajee Nursalla capitu¬ 
lated. Shaisteh Khan, in admiration of his conduct, treated him 
with great respect, and made him considerable offers if he would 
enter the imperial service, but Nursalla did not disgrace the 
fame he had acquired by accepting them; Shaisteh Khan dis¬ 
missed him with honor, and he rejoined Sivajee, by whom he 
was commended and rewarded. 

The Moghuls, by their own account, lost 900 in killed and 
wounded before Ghakun, which, considering the length and obsti¬ 
nate nature of the defence, does not appear a great number; but 
Shaisteh Khan became impressed with an idea 
A.D. 1663 of the insurmountable difficulty of reducing the 

hill forts. Aurungzebe, on the contrary, consi¬ 
dered their reduction a matter of easy accomplishment; and long 
after this period continued to entertain the greatest contempt for 
the Mahrattas as enemies. Raja Jeswunt Sing, the Rajpoot 
prince of Joudpoor, was however ordered to join the Khan with 
a large reinforcement. The fair season was far advanced before 
his arrival, and the whole army lay inactive in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Poona, whilst Netajee Paikur again appeared about 
Ahmednugur and Aurangabad, burning and plundering the 
districts. 

A party was immediately detached to intercept him, and on 
this occasion succeeded in surprising and killing several of his 
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men. They afterwards continued the pursuit; Netajee was him* 
self wounded, and it was supposed he would have been taken, 
had not the Beejapoor general, Roostum Zurnan, favoured his 
escape. 

Shaisteh Khan, in the meantime, had taken up his abode in 
the town of Poona, and had fixed his residence in the house 
built by Dadajee Konedeo. From Sivajee’s being in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, of whose character for stratagem he was well aware, 
the Khan took many of those precautions which frequently invite 
what they are intended to prevent. No armed Mahratta was 
permitted to enter Poona without a passport, and no Mahratta 
horsemen were entertained excepting under such chiefs of their 
own as held their lands from the emperor. 

Sivajee, watchful of all that passed, resolved to surprise the 
Khan, and sent two Bramins to make such arrangements as 
were necessary to gain admission. When his preparations were 
complete, Sivajee left Singurh one evening in the month of April, 
a little after sunset, at the head of a considerable body of in¬ 
fantry, whom he posted in small parties along the road, but 
Yesjee Kunk, Tannajee Maloosray, and 25 Mawulees were all 
that entered. His emissaries had gained a Mahratta foot-soldier 
in the Khan’s service, who, on pretence of celebrating a marriage, 
obtained permission to beat through the town with the noisy 
instruments used on such occasions, and also for some of his 
companions, who always carry their arms, to join in the proces¬ 
sion. Poona being an open town, Sivajee with his party, favoured 
by the contrivance of his emissaries, easily slipped undiscovered 
into the crowd, and joined in the moving assemblage, 

When all was quiet, Sivajee and his companions, familiar 
with every avenue and every accessible part of the Khan’s 
residence, proceeded with a few pick-axes to the cook-room, 
above which there was a window slightly built up. Through 
this place they soon made themselves a passage, but not without 
alarming some of the women of the Khan’s family, who im¬ 
mediately ran and awoke their master. Shaisteh Khan was 
hurrying out, and in the act of lowering himself from a window, 
he received a blow on the hand which cut off one of his fingers. 
He was fortunate in escaping without further injury, as his son 
Abdool Ftttih Khan and most of the guard at his house were killed. 
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Sivajee and his men retired before it was possible to intercept 
them, and gradually collected their parties on their route to 
Singurh. When they got to the distance of three or four miles, 
they lighted torches, previously prepared, to occasion deception 
as to their numbers, and to express their defiance and derision. 
In this manner they ascended to the fort in view of the Moghul 
camp, from which they might be distinctly seen. 

No action of Sivajee’s is now talked of with greater exultation 
among his countrymen than this exploit; to complete the triumph, 
a body of Moghuls came gallopping towards Singurh next morn¬ 
ing, and were permitted to approach close to the fort, which 
they did in a vaunting manner, beating their kettle-drums and 
brandishing their swords, when the guns opening upon them, 
they retired in the greatest confusion. Kartojee Goozur, who 
commanded a party of Sivajee’s horse, left in the neighbourhood 
by Netajee Palkur, took this opportunity of falling upon them, 
which he did so unexpectedly as to complete their llight and 
disgrace. This is the first time we find the Moghul cavalry 
pursued by the Mahrattas. Kartojee Goozur, encouraged by his 
success, cut off several small parties, and obliged the Moghuls 
to strengthen their outposts. 

Trifling reverses contributed to dishearten Shaisteh Khan in 
his present state of grief and mortification. Instead of acting 
with the spirit that became an officer, he accused Jeswunt Sing 
of neglect, complained of the state of his army, and wrote to the 
emperor stating suspicions of Jeswunt Sing’s having been bribed 
by Sivajee. Aurungzcbe was preparing for a journey to Kashmeer 
when news of the Khan’s disaster, and the want of union bet¬ 
ween him and Jeswunt Sing, reached Delhi. He at first recalled 
both the principal officers, and appointed Sultan Mauzum 
viceroy of the Deccan; but he afterwards conferred the govern¬ 
ment of Bengal on Shaisteh Khan, and directed Jeswunt Sing 
to remain as second-in-command under the prince. 

Jeswunt Sing made a feeble attempt to invest Singurh, but he 
did not prosecute the siege. Strong detachments were left at 
* Chakun and Joonere, whilst the main body of the army retired 
to Aurungabad. 

Sivajee, who always spread false reports of his intentions, 
assembled an army in the neighbourhood of Kallian, and an- 
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er near Dhunda Rajepoor, and gave out that he meant to 
attack the Portuguese at Bassein and Ghoule, or make a grand 
effort to reduce the Seedee. But his real design was on Surat, 
at that time one of the richest cities in India, and Byherjee 
Naik, a famous spy in his service, was already on the spot 
making such preparatory observations as were necessary. On 
pretence of paying his respects at a temple near Nassuck, and 
of visiting the forts lately taken by Moro Trimmul, Sivajee 
proceeded to the northward; but when supposed to be engaged 
in devotions, he made a rapid march* with 
A,D. 1664 4,000 horse towards Surat, which he surprised, 

and having systematically plundered it for six 
January 5 days of great riches, he leisurely conveyed his 

booty unmolested to Raigurh, which, being 
now completed, became the future seat of his government. The 
plunder of Surat was great, and it would have been more con-* 
siderable had the English and Dutch factories fallen into his 
power, but they stood on the defensive, and the English in 
particular behaved so manfully, that they not only saved their 
own property, but a part of that of the citizens: Sir George 
Oxenden was then chief or governor at Surat. 

On Sivajee’s return he heard of the death of his father, which 
happened by an accidental fall from his horse, when hunting, in 
January 1664, at the village of Buswuputtum, on the banks of the 
Toongbuddra, near Bednore, where he had joined the Beejapoor 
army to assist in reducing some refractory zumeendars. 

Shahjee possessed at his death, not only the districts originally 
conferred upon him in jagheer by the Beejapoor government, 
but the fort of Arnee, Porto Novo, and the territory of Tanjore. 
He continued in obedience to Ali Adil Shah, who seems to have 
allowed him to retain his new acquisitions unquestioned. 

Some days were spent by Sivajee in the observance of the 
usual obsequies, which he performed at Singurh, where he 
reman * d for some time, and afterwards came to Raigurh. He 
spent some months revising and arranging the departments and 
affairs of his government, assisted by his principal officers; and 
on this occasion, first assumed the title of raja, and struck coins 
in his own name. 

Netajee Palkur regularly returned at the commencement of 
the rains, and was almost invariably successful, Sivajee’s fleet 
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had also succeeded in making considerable captures. Amongst 
others, they took some Moghul ships bound to Mecca, and 
exacted ransoms from all the rich pilgrims proceeding to the 
shrine of then* prophet. In the month of August, Sivajee in 
person surprised and plundered the Pettah of Ahmednugur, and 
carried his depredations to the vicinity of Aurangabad. During 
his absence the Beejapoor army, stationed at Panalla under the 
command of two generals, broke the truce, made a vigorous 
effort for the recovery of the Concan, and had retaken several 
places, when Sivajee, who, as the English re- 
October cords of the period observe, seemed to be 

everywhere and prepared for every emergency, 
appeared in the field at the head of a large force, with which 
he gave them battle, and defeated them with great slaughter. 
Vingorla, the inhabitants of which seem to have risen on his 
garrison, Sivajee burnt to the ground, and hastened back to 
Singurh to watch the motions of the Moghuls, from whom he 
apprehended an attack, as they had sent a strong reinforcement 
to a camp formed at Joonere. But having discovered that they 
did not intend to act on the offensive, he sent 
A.D. 1665 off a part of his horse to plunder in the 
Beejapoor territory, south of the Kistna, and 
immediately devised a new enterprise. Preparatory to its execu¬ 
tion he caused it to be believed that he had a design of surprising 
the Moghul camp. Whilst this report was cur- 
February rent, he secretly drew together a large fleet, 

suddenly set off for the coast, embarked from 
Malwan, made a descent on the rich town of Barcelore, about 
130 miles below Goa, and sailed back as far as Gocurn with 
4,000 men, before it was fully ascertained that he had quitted 
his capital. There, having dismissed the greater part*of his fleet, 
he paid his devotions at a temple in the neighbourhood, and 
afterwards, having divided his troops into parties, scoured the 
whole country, and acquired immense booty from several of 
the rich mercantile towns in that neighbourhood; Carwar stood 
on the defensive, and Sivajee had only time to exact a contri¬ 
bution; after which, having despatched his troops by land, he 
hastily re-embarked on his return to Raigurh. 

On this voyage Sivajee was detained longer than he expected, 
a strong gale drove him down the coast, and the north-west 
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winds prevented his return for many days. This delay was one 
of several circumstances by which his tutelary goddess is said to 
have shown her displeasure at this expedition,—the only naval 
enterprize on which he in person embarked. 

But a more serious cause of uneasiness than the inconveniences 
of adverse winds and sea-sickness awaited the return of Sivajee; 
which was no less than the approach of a very formidable army 
under twoofficers of note—Mirza Raja Jey Sing, a Rajpoot prince, 
and Dilere Khan, an Afghan. 

On first view it appears extraordinary that Aurungzebe, after 
what had occurred, did not prosecute the war against Sivajee 
with greater vigour; but his own insecurity, the apprehensions 
of a usurper, especially during his father’s life-time, and the 
natural distrust of a jealous disposition, sufficiently account for 
the delay, independent of discussions with the court of Persia, 
his ultimate views of subjugating the whole Deccan at once, and 
the contempt he entertained for “the mountain rat,” as it is said 
he affected to style Sivajee. 

The assumption of the title of raja, the privilege of coining, 
the numerous aggressions committed, or even the plunder of 
Surat, did not call forth the resentment of Aurungzebe so forc¬ 
ibly as robbing the holy pilgrims proceeding to Mecca; and the 
religious zeal which he professed demanded an exertion of his 
power to punish the author of outrages as sacrilegious to his faith 
as insulting to his empire. 

Mirza Raja Jey Sing and Dilere Khan had both, in the first 
instance, declared for the cause of Dara, but were subsequently 
won over by Aurungzebe, to whom they performed essential 
services. The emperor never placed entire confidence in Jey Sing, 
and he was suspicious of Dilere Khan owing to his former con¬ 
duct, to the bold daring character of the man, and to his great 
influence with his countrymen, of whom there were a great 
number in the imperial service. On the distant employment to 
which they were about to proceed, among a people and in a 
country familiar to Aurungzebe, but where they were strangers, 
their services and that of their adherents could be safely used in 
reducing Sivajee, and exacting arrears of tribute from Beejapoor. 
As that government became more and more indigent, this demand 
was always an excuse for hostilities. In the present instance it 
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afforded convenient occupation for two men whom Aurungzebe 
doubted, and weakened a kingdom intended to be annexed to 
the empire. ^Aurungzebe, although he must have been aware 
that Jey Sing’s means were inadequate, gave him a commissson 
to conquer Beejapoor after Sivajee should be subdued. He had 
not sufficient confidence in any one to trust him with a sufficient 
force, and his policy, from the time he became emperor, seems 
to have been to shake the Deccan states so effectually that he 
could overturn them when it suited his purpose. 

When this army inarched, Ram Sing, the son of Raja Jey 
Sing, was directed to reside at the emperor’s court on pretence 
of doing his father honor, but in reality as a hostage for his 
conduct. It was so contrived that Jey Sing’s approach was not 
known to Sivajee when he embarked on his maintime expedition. 
The force crossed the Nerbuddah about the month of February. 
Jeswunt Sing and Sultan Mauzum were recalled, but Jey Sing 
took an opportunity of paying his respects to the prince at 
Aurangabad, and then marched on to Poona. He arrived there 
early in April, and no time was lost in commencing operations. 
He invested Poorundhur; and leaving Dilere Khan to prosecute 
the siege, he himself blockaded Singurh, and pushed on his ad¬ 
vanced parties as far as Rajgurh. 

Sivajee had just returned from the coast on Jey Sing’s arrival, 
and hastened to Raigurh, where he for the first time called a 
consultation of all his principal people, Netajee Palkur, though 
it was a part of his duty to watch the motions of the enemy, was 
at a great distance with the main body of the cavalry, and 
Sivajee, although he probably then found it impolitic to displace 
him, never forgave the neglect. Kartojee Goozur had further 
opportunities of proving his activity; but it was rather in eluding 
pursuit than in any particular success; he however cut off' 
several parties of foragers, and brought in constant intelligence. 

The great reputation of Raja Jey Sing, the strength of his army, 
and the unexpected vigour of his attack, combined to create an 
unusual alarm and perplexity in Sivajee, which were perceptible 
in the consultation at Raigurh, and spread themselves amongst 
his chief officers. This indecision, according to the opinion of 
his countrymen anxious to deify him, was in consequence of a 
communication from the goddess Bhowanee, by whom Sivajee 
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was warned in a dream that he could not prevail against this 
Hindoo prince; and as Sivajee was not, as far as can be ascertained, 
materially reduced in any way, it is probable that superstition 
was one of the principal causes which influenced his conduct 
at this crisis. 

But the irresolution of the council at Raigurh did not affect 
the spirit of the garrison at Poorundhur. Bajee Purvoe, a desh- 
pandya of Mhar, was havildar of the fort, which was strongly 
garrisoned by Mawulees and Hetkurees. The deshpandya 
maintained his post with bravery and ability. He disputed every 
point of the approaches, but his outposts being driven in, Dilere 
Khan commenced mining a rock under one of the towers of the 
lower fort. The garrison made frequent sallies, and repeatedly 
drove off* the miners, but they were at last firmly lodged under 
cover. After repeated failures they succeeded in shattering the 
rock and defences, so as to enable them to attempt an assault. 
They had gained the lower fort, but whilst the garrison was 
retiring to the upper, the assailants, careless or insensible of 
the danger to which they exposed themselves, dispersed to plun¬ 
der the houses; when the Hetkuree marksmen, from above, 
opened a fire so destructive, that many of the assailants sought 
shelter in every corner, and others ran outside to get under cover 
of the rock. At this moment the Mawulees, headed by their 
commander, sallied out, attacked the Moghuls sword in hand, 
killed all that opposed them, and drove them down the hill in view 
of Dilere Khan, who was seated on his elephant near the bottom, 
observing the progress of the assault. Seeing the flight of his 
men, he bent his bow, called to a body of Pa tans about him to 
advance,and, rallying the fugitives, pushed forward his elephant; 
but the garrison, like all Mahrattas daring in success, closed 
with his men, and even the hardy Afghans began to recoil from 
the swords of the Mawulees, when Dilere Khan, having marked 
the conspicuous conduct of their leader, with his own hand 
pierced him with an arrow and killed him on the spot. The 
whole of the garrison accompanying him instantly fled, nor stopp¬ 
ed until they reached the upper fort* The Moghuls again took 
possession of the lower fort, but the fire from above obliged them 
to relinquish it. After this failure Dilere Khan, considering the 
northern face impregnable, determined on attempting to escal- 
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e Wujrgurh, a small detached fort, situated on the north-east 
angle of Poorundhur, which commands a great part ofits works. 
The attempt succeeded, and guns were brought up to breach 
the upper fort, but the rains had set in, and greatly retarded 
operations. The Moghul artillery was extremely bad, and, 
although they continued firing for weeks, little impression was 
made on the defences. The garrison, however, became dispirited 
and sent notice that they could hold out no longer. They would 
have evacuated the fort, but Sivajee particularly desired them 
to maintain the defence until he should send them an intimation 
to retire. 

Sivajee from the first had commenced negotiating and sending 
messages to Jey Sing, from whom he received assurances of 
favour: but the latter, who understood the character of his adver¬ 
sary, did not relax in his efforts or preparations, and Sivajee now 
seriously reverted to his early plan of entering the Moghul 
service, and relinquishing a part of his acquisitions. 

With this view he sent Rugonath Punt, Nya Shastree, to Jey 
Sing, who listened, answered, and agreed to some of Sivajee’s 
proposals; but he put no trust in his sincerity, until the Bramin 
(Rugonath Punt) convinced him that Sivajee did not intend de¬ 
ception. Jey Sing then desired him to assure Sivajee, on the 
honor of a Rajpoot, that he might rely, not only on pardon, but 
on favour and protection from the emperor. Whilst this negotia¬ 
tion was pending, Sivajee moved from Raigurh to Fertabgurh, 
and afterwards to Jowlee; for what purpose is unknown, but 
probably in order to conceal his real design from his own troops. 
With as lender retinue, Sivajee, in the month of July, crossed the 
mountains, and proceeded straight to Jey Sing’s 


July 


camp, where he announced himself as Sivajee 


Raja. Jey Sing sent a person to conduct him to 
his presence, and, on his approach, advanced from his tent, met, 
and embraced him. He seated him on his right hand, treated 
him with great respect and kindness, and repeated the assurances 
sent by Rugonath Punt. After some conversation in the humb¬ 
lest strain on the part of Sivajee, he was permitted to retire to 
tents adjoining those of Jey Sing. Next day Sivajee went to visit 
Dilere Khan, who was still before Poorundhur, and now exceed¬ 
ingly mortified at his not being made privy to the negotiation. 
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hreatened to persevere in reducing Poonmdhur, and puttin' 
every man to the sword; this, however, was but a threat, and he 
was soothed and gratified by Sivajee’s presenting the keys of the 
gate with his own hand, and telling him that all his forts and 
Country were his, that he merely sought pardon, that experience 
had convinced him of the folly of resisting such soldiers as 
Aurungzebe could boast of, and that he now only hoped to be 
enrolled among the servants of the empire. 

Art armistice immediately took place as soon as Sivajee came 
into camp, and, after several conferences, the following were the 
terms of agreement entered into, subject to the approval of the 
emperor, but the whole under the guarantee of Jey Sing, with¬ 
out which Sivajee would not have trusted his person in a 
Moghul army. As a preliminary article, Sivajee relinquished 
whatever forts or territory he had taken from the Moghuls. Of 
32 forts taken or bruit by him, in the territory which had belong¬ 
ed to the Nizam Shahee government, he gave up 20 to Jey Sing, 
amongst which were Poonmdhur and Singurh, The whole of 
the districts dependent on those forts were ceded at the same 
time. 

The territory belonging to the remaining 12 forts, estimated 
at one lakh of pagodas of annual revenue, and all the rest of his 
acquisitions were to form his jagheer, dependent on the emperor. 
His son Sumbhajee, then in his eighth year, was to receive a 
munsub of 5,000 horse; but the most remarkable part of this 
agreement was Siyajee’s proposal of being allowed certain assign¬ 
ments on Beejapoor, probably in lien of his pretended hereditary 
claims in the Nizam Shahee territory, and as some recompense 
for what he had ceded to the emperor. 

These assignments were estimated at five lakhs of pagodas, 
being a fourth and a tenth of the revenue, termed by him the 
chonth and surdeshmookkee , of certain districts above the Ghauts; 
the charge of collecting which he took upon himself. So eager 
was Sivajee to obtain the imperial authority for this arrangement, 
that he offered, on condition of its being granted, to pay a pesh- 
kush of 40 lakhs of pagodas by instalments of three lakhs annu¬ 
ally and to maintain an additional body of troops. 

Aurungzebe, in a long letter to Sivajee, distinctly confirms 
the substance of what is recorded by the Mahrattas to have 
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Jaken place at the convention of Poorundhur, enumerates the 
12 forts, and promises a munsub of 5,000 horse to Sivajee’s son. 
Aurungzebe’s letter does not specify chouth and surdeshmookliee; 
indeed, it is probable he did not comprehend their meaning or 
insidious tendency, but as he also had sinister views in his plan 
of undermining the government of Beejapoor, he agrees to 
Sivajee’s proposal, on condition of his accompanying Raja Jey 
Sing with his troops, exerting himself in the conquest , of that 
state, and paying the first instalment of the promised peshkush. 

According to his agreement, Sivajee, with a body of 2,000 
horse and 8,000 infantry, co-operated with Jey Sing. The com¬ 
bined army marched about the month of November, and their 
first operations were directed against Bujajee Naik Nimbalkur, 
the relation of Sivajee and a jagheerdar of Beejapoor. Phultun 
was reduced, and the fort of Tattora escaladed by Sivajee *s 
Mawulees. All the fortified places were taken possession of in 
their route. 

Ali Adil Shah had prepared his troops, but endeavoured to 
prevent the invasion by promises of settling the demands of the 
Moghuls; Jey Sing, however, continued his advance, and met 
with little opposition until near Mungulwehra, where the 
Beejapoor horse first made their appearance, and acted with great 
activity and vigour. Abdool Mohummud, the prime minister, 
was the chief commander of the Beejapoor troops; the principal 
officers were Abdool Khureem Bahlole Khan, Khowaus Khan, 
Seedee XJzeez (son of Seedee Johur), and Venkajee Raja 
Bhonslay, the half-brother of Sivajee. 

The Mahratta horse in the service of Beejapoor fought with 
uncommon spirit on this service. Venkajee Raja, and Ruttajee 
Manay, Deshmookh of Muswar, were the most conspicuous. 

On the side of the Moghuls, Sivajee and Netajee Palkur distin¬ 
guished themselves, particularly on an occasion where they had 
the rear-guard. They were also detached against several places of 
strength, which were reduced by Sivajee’s infantry. Aurungzebe, 
in consequence of these services, wrote Sivajee a letter, extolling 
his conduct, and sent him an honorary present as a mark of his 
regard; in a subsequent letter he invited him to court, promised 
to confer on him great rank and honors, and to permit him to 
return to the Deccan. Intercourse had established mutual confi- 
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erice between Sivajee and Jey Sing; by the advice and on the 
assurance of the latter, Sivajee resolved to visit Delhi, and des¬ 
patched Rugonath Punt for the ostensible purpose of announcing 
his approach, but principally to gain some intelligence respecting 
characters and affairs at the imperial court. Sivajee ordered all his 
principal officers to meet him at Raigurh; but whilst they were ass¬ 
embling, he visited the whole of his forts, gave the strictest injunc¬ 
tions to each of the officers in charge, and returned to the meeting 
at the capital. He there invested Moro Trimmul Pingley, Abajee 
Sonedeo,and Annajee Dutto with full authority 
A.D. 1666 during his absence, and enjoined all persons to 
respect and obey their orders as if issued by 
himself. The territory was now greatly circumscribed; in the 
Concan it extended from Choule to the neighbourhood of Ponda, 
and in the Ghaut-Mahta from the Neera river to Rangna. 

Sivajee, accompanied by his eldest son, Sumbhajee, set out 
for Delhi in the beginning of March 1666, attended by 500 
choice horse and 1,000 Mawulees. On his arrival in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Delhi, Ram Sing, the son of Raja Jey Sing, and 
another officer of inferior rank, were the only persons sent by 
Aurungzebe to meet him. 

This marked slight did not pass unobserved; but Sivajee for¬ 
bore noticing it till, on being admitted to an audience, and 
condescending to present a nuzzur, the place assigned to him 
was only amongst those who held the rank of 5,000. He could 
no longer suppress resentment at this indignity, and he expressed, 
in the hearing of those near him, who repeated his words to the 
emperor, the indignation he felt at such treatment. In conse¬ 
quence of this language, when the audience was ended, and 
Sivajee had retired to the dwelling assigned to him, it was 
intimated that the emperor for the future declined seeing him at 
court. Sivajee was justly alarmed at this communication, and 
after some delay, in order to ascertain the real intentions of 
Aurungzebe, lie sent Rugonath Punt with a petition setting 
forth the reasons which had induced him to visit Delhi, the 
promises and invitation of the emperor, the services he had ren¬ 
dered, the conditions to which Aurungzebe had subscribed, the 
readiness of Sivajee to fulfil his part of the agreement, and his 
assurance of affording every assistance to the imperial troops in 
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reducing the Edil Shahee or Kootub Shahee states. If, however, 
the emperor did. not choose to avail himself of his services, he 
only asked permission to return to his jagheer, as the air and 
water of Hindoostan were prejudicial to his own health, as well 
as to that of the other natives of the Deccan by whom he was 
accompanied. Aurungzebe’s answer was evasive; and he shortly 
after directed the Kotwal of the city to place a guard over 
Sivajee’s house, to watch his person carefully, and never to 
allow him to quit his residence without a party responsible for 
his safe custody. Sivajee remonstrated, and complained parti¬ 
cularly of the hardship of detaining his people. Aurungzebe 
readily granted passports for their return to the Deccan, and 
now, probably, considered Sivajee completely in his power. But 
it is the characteristic of cunning to overreach itself, and, in the 
safe-conduct afforded to his friends, Sivajee exulted in the greater 
facility it afforded of effecting his own escape. Ram Sing was 
privy to his design, and, on account of the pledge given by his 
father, connived at it. The confinement of Sivajee was not so 
rigid as to prevent his paying visits. He frequently went to differ¬ 
ent nobles of the court, sent them presents, and endeavoured 
to interest them in his favour. In this manner an intimacy suffi¬ 
cient for Sivajee’s purpose having taken place, he feigned sick¬ 
ness, sent for physicians, took medicines, and was soon reported 
very ill. Pretending to have partially recovered, he gave great 
charities to Bramins and presents to physicians. He made up 
several long baskets, which were daily sent from his apartments 
filled with sweetmeats, to the houses of different great men, his 
acquaintances, or to be distributed amongst fuqeers at mosques. 
When the practice had continued for some time, he one evening 
put Sumbhajee into one basket, got into another himself, and 
was thus conveyed by his domestics beyond the guards, to an 
obscure place where he could get out unseen. He proceeded to the 
suburbs of Delhi, where he had a horse prepared, mounted, with 
Sumbhajee behind him, and reached Muttra next day, where 
several of his Bramins, and his faithful friend Tannajee Maloosray, 
were watching the result of his scheme. Everything was prepared, 
Sumbhajee was consigned to the care of a Bramin family, natives 
of Poona Desh, and distantly connected with Moro Trimmul 
Pingley. Sumbhajee remained in their charge several months,and 
was afterwards conveyed by them to the Deccan. 
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Sivajee’s escape was not known until a late hour on the 
following day, owing to the precaution of making one of his 
domestics pretend indisposition, and He down on his bed, so that, 
before the alarm spread, pursuit was fruitless. His party as well 
as himself escaped, in the disguise of Gosaeens; they visited 
several places of religious resort; but the route by which they 
returned to the Deccan is not satisfactorily ascertained. Sivajee did 
not throw off his disguise until his arrival at Raigurh, which he 
reached in December 1666, after an absence of nine months. 

In the meantime affairs in the Deccan assumed an aspect 
more favourable to his views than he had anticipated. Jey Sing 
had laid siege to Beejapoor, but on his advance, and during his 
operations, he was incessantly harassed by the Deccan horse. 
His supplies were cut off; little rain had fallen during the 
preceding season, and there was much sickness and great scar¬ 
city of water in his camp. 

The king of Golcondah, encouraged by the slow progress of 
the Moghuls, sent a detachment under Nek Nam Khan, one of 
his generals, to the assistance of Beejapoor. Aurungzebe’s envoy 
at the court of Kootub Shah remonstrated, and threatened in 
consequence; but no assistance was sent to Jey Sing, and the 
latter became sensible that the sacrifice both of his own charac- 
ter, and of the lives of his brave Rajpoots, was, at the least, a 
matter of indifference to the emperor. Under these circumstances 
he determined to retreat to Aurungabad. This was not effected 
without loss, but was not attended with those disastrous con¬ 
sequences which had repeatedly occurred on similar occasions. 
Jey Sing had not the means of supporting many of the garrisons 
in the forts surrendered by Sivajee, or captured by his aid. He 
therefore placed strong garrisons in Logurh, Singurh, and 
Poorundhur, and also in Maholy and Kurnalla in the Cancan. 
A few men were left in such of the others as had still a supply 
of provisions; and of the remainder he directed the gates to be 
burned, and such part of the defences to be destroyed as could 
be hastily thrown down. The opportunity of 
A.D. 1667 re-occupying them was not neglected. Moro 
Punt repaired them, replaced the garrisons, 
drove out the Moghul parties, and Sivajee’s safe arrival in the 
Concan was announced by the re-capture of a great portion of 
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the province of Kallian. His escape from Delhi was a great 
mortification to Aurungzebe, although he pretended that he meant 
to have dismissed him in an honorable manner; he accused 
Rain Sing of having assisted in his flight, and forbade him the 
court. Jey Sing, on pretence of his discomfiture, was superseded 
in the government of the Deccan by Sultan Mauzum, and Jeswunt 
Sing was directed to accompany the prince. Jey Sing, on being 
relieved, was ordered to court, but his death, which happened 
on the road, deprived Aurungzebe of one of his best officers. It 
was the bane of that emperor’s reign that all those whose 
services might have best contributed to his prosperity were 
mistrusted by him. Dilere Khan remained some time in the 
Deccan, and he was only removed for a short time to Malwa; 
he was no favourite with the prince, and he was detested by 
Jeswunt Sing; his presence in their neighbourhood, therefore, 
suited the jealous temper of Aurungzebe. 

The emperor pretended an intention of again invading 
Beejapoor, but the northern part of his dominions required his 
presence. Pride prevented him from subjecting his son to dis¬ 
grace, and jealousy would never permit him to entrust an army, 
sufficiently large for conquest, under any deputy. 
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From A.D . 1667 to A.D» i66g 

THE RE-APPOINTMENT of Sultan Mauzum as vice¬ 
roy of the Deccan, accompanied by Jeswunt Sing, was very 
agreeable to Sivajee; with the latter he had 
A.D. 1667 become personally acquainted at Delhi* Jeswunt 
Sing was generally considered of a respectable 
character, but known to be tainted, in a high degree, with the 
vice of avarice, so common to Rajpoots. He was also a staunch 
Hindoo, suspected by Auxungzebe, whom he first opposed, and' 
afterwards joined during his rebellion. Sultan Mohummud 
Mauzum was, in many respects, a prince of an excellent disposi¬ 
tion: he was brave, generous, and confiding; but with the defects 
which some of these qualities, unrestrained, may engender, he 
was fond of pleasure, lavish, easily persuaded, and much swayed 
by Jeswunt Sing. 

Sivajee did not deceive himself in supposing that gold might 
effect much with persons of this character; and he accordingly 
used it with no sparing hand. The ostensible intercourse bet¬ 
ween Sivajee and Sultan Mauzum commenced by a petition from 
the former, imploring the prince to intercede for him, assuring 
him of his sincerity, and of his intention to adhere for the future 
to the emperor, although his services had been slighted. Re¬ 
presentations were, in due form, made to court: and it being at 
all events then convenient for Aurungzebe to accede to them, 
Sultan Mauzum obtained for Sivajee the title of raja, a confirm¬ 
ation of the munsub for Sumbhajee, and a jagheer in Berar. To 
the charge of this new and distant acquisition, which was given 
in preference to admitting any claim on Joonere or Ahmednugur, 
a Bramin, named Raojee Somnath, was despatched with a fit 
establishment, and with the old Beejapoor title of mokassadar, 
thus applied, for the first time, to a Mahratta collector. Sumbhajee, 
with a body of horse, was sent to join the prince at Aurungabad; 
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ing to his extreme youth, he was permitted to return to 
his father, and Kartojee Goozur, dignified by Sivajee with the 
title of Pertab Rao, and with the rank of surnobut of the horse, 
was left in command of the contingent. The districts of Poona, 
Ghakun and Sopa were also restored to Sivajee, but the com¬ 
manding forts of Singurh and Poorundhur were retained. 

There is no way in which we can account for the emperor’s 
acquiescing in all these favours to Sivajee, unless with a view of 
again alluring him into his power, as is asserted 
A.D, 1668 in the Mahratta manuscripts; but there is no 

evidence of Sultan Mauzum’s having been, from 
the first, privy to that design, or any satisfactory proof of his 
lending himself to his father in a feigned rebellion, for the triple 
purpose of entrapping Sivajee, ascertaining the disaffected nobles 
in the empire, and rendering himself an object of suspicion and 
distrust to all who would venture their lives in his cause. 

Of such refinement in intrigue it is, on first view, very possible 
to conceive Aurungzebe capable; but further considered, danger, 
folly and baseness in the parties are too conspicuous to admit the 
probability without the clearest proof. 

About the middle of this year a treaty was concluded at Agra 
betwixt Aurungzebe and Ali Adil Shah; the terms on the part of 
the Beejapoor court were negotiated by Shah Abdool Hoosein 
Karnana, who gave up, as the price of peace, the fort of Shola- 
poor, and territory yielding 180,000 pagodas of annual r evenue. 
No other particulars are ascertained; but in consequence, as is 
supposed, of this treaty, Sivajee, lest the Moghuls should inter¬ 
fere, had an interview with Jeswunt Sing and the prince, in 
order to purchase their connivance to his designs on Beejapoor 
and Colcondah. He was about to levy his chouth and surdesh- 
mookhee from the former, when Abdool Mohummud, the prime 
minister, purchased exemption, by agreeing to pay him an 
annual sum of three lakhs of rupees. This compact, like the 
others entered into with that minister by Sivajee, was kept secret 
at Beejapoor, where the Mahomedans had still pride enough to feel 
the degrading submission of paying tribute to Hindoos, although 
a factious nobility and a wasteful court deprived the minister of 
means to assert the dignity of the kingdom. 

Some agreement of a similar nature was entered into by 
Kootab Shah, and the amount stipulated at five lakhs of rupees. 
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^Whilst such was the state of his political relations in the 
Deccan, Sivajee turned his attention to acquiring complete 
possession of the Concan. Goa and Jinjeera were his first objects; 
but a plot he had formed for the surprise of the Portuguese 
settlement was discovered and frustrated, and his utmost efforts 
were in vain exerted to possess himself of the impregnable 
Jinjeera. The Seedee, however, was hard pressed; he solicited 
assistance from the English at Bombay; and the factors were so 
little conscious of the importance of their own island, that they 
suggested to their supreme council at Surat the many advantages 
of Jinjeera over Bombay as a settlement; but their injudicious 
recommendation appears to have been treated with the neglect 
it merited. 

The years 1668 and 1669 were those of greatest leisure in 
Sivajee’s life. Some of his contemporaries, speculating on future 
events, supposed, from his apparent inactivity, 
A,D. 1669 that he would soon sink into insignificance; but 

he employed this interval in revising and comp* 
leting the internal arrangements of his government; with which, 
and his various institutions, we shall now endeavour to make 
the reader acquainted. 

They will be found well worthy of attention, not only in 
themselves, but as a key to elucidate the forms of government 
afterwards adopted by every Mahratta state. Sivajee’s regula¬ 
tions were gradually formed and enlarged, but, after a certain 
period, underwent no change by the extension of his territory, 
until he assumed the ensigns of royalty. Even then the altera¬ 
tions directed were rather in matters of form than innovations 
on established rules. The plans of Mahratta encroachment, 
which were afterwards pursued so successfully by his nation, 
may be traced from a very early period; and nothing is more 
remarkable in regard to Sivajee than the for esight with which 
some of his schemes were laid, and the fitness of his arrange¬ 
ments for the genius of his countrymen. 

The foundation of his power was his infantry; his occupation 
of the forts gave him a hold on the country, and a place of 
deposit for his plunder. His cavalry, as far as we have proceed¬ 
ed, had not yet spread the terror of the Mahratta name where 
the existence of such a people was unknown; but we shall at 
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once state, as briefly as the subject will admit, the rules of 
formation and discipline for his troops, the interior economy of 
his infantry and cavalry, the regulations for his forts, his revenue 
and judicial arrangements, and the chief officers through which 
his government was administered. 

Sivajee’s infantry was raised in the Ghaut-Mahta and Goncan, 
those of the former tract were called Mawulees, those of the 
latter Hetkurees. These men brought their own arms, and were 
only furnished with ammunition by government. Their dress, 
though not uniform, was generally a pair of short drawers 
coming half-way down the thigh, a strong narrow band of 
considerable length tightly girt about the loins, a turban, and 
sometimes a cotton frock. Most of them wore a cloth round their 
waist, which likewise answered the purposes of a shawl. 

Their common arms consisted of a sword, shield, and match¬ 
lock. Some of the Hetkurees, especially the infantry of Sawunt- 
Waree, used a species of firelock, the invention of the lock for 
the flint having been early received from the Portuguese. Every 
tenth man, instead of fire-arms, carried a bow and arrows, 
which were useful in night attacks and surprises, when the fire¬ 
arms were kept in reserve or prohibited. The Hetkurees excelled 
as marksmen; but they could seldom be brought to desperate 
attacks, sword in hand, for which the Mawulees of Sivajee 
became celebrated. Both of them possessed an extraordinary 
facility of climbing, and could mount a precipice or scale a 
rock with ease, where men of other countries must have run 
great risk of being dashed to pieces. 

Every 10 men had an officer called a naik, and every 50 a 
havildar. The officer over 100 was termed joomladar, and the 
commander of 1,000 was styled ek-hazaree. There were also 
officers of 5,000, between whom and the surnobut or chief com¬ 
mander, there was no intermediate gradation. 

The cavalry were of the two kinds already described, Bargeers 
and Sillidars; only Sivajee’s Bargeers were generally mounted on 
horses, the property of the state. A body ol this description is 
termed pagah, or household troops, and Sivajee always placed 
more dependence on them than on the Sillidars, or any horse 
furnished on contract by individuals; with both the one and the 
other of the latter description, he had a proportion of his pagah 
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ermixed, to overawe the disobedient, and to perfect his system 
of intelligence, which abroad and at home penetrated into a 
knowledge of the most private circumstances, prevented em¬ 
bezzlement, and frustrated treachery. 

The Mahratta horsemen are commonly dressed in a pair of 
tight breeches covering the knee, a turban which many of them 
fasten by passing a fold of it under the chin, a frock of quilted 
cotton, and a cloth round the waist, with which they generally 
gird on their swords in preference to securing them With their 
belts. The horseman is armed with a sword and shield; a pro- 
portion in each body carry matchlocks, but the great national 
weapon is the spear, in the use of which, and the management 
of their horses, they evince both grace and dexterity. The spear¬ 
men have generally a sword, and sometimes a shield; but the 
latter is unwieldy, and only carried in case the spear should be 
broken. 

Over every 25 horsemen Sivajee had a havildar. To 125 there 
was a joomladar; and to every five joomlas, or 625, he had a 
soobehdar. Every soobeh had an accountant and auditor of 
accounts, appointed by Sivajee, who were liable to be changed, 
and were invariably Bramins or Purvoes. To the command of 
every ten soobehs, or 6,250 horse, which were only rated at 
5,000, there was a commander styled punck-hu^aree^ with whom 
were also stationed a muzzimdar, or Bramin auditor of accounts, 
and a Purvoe register and accountant, who was called ameen . 
These were government agents; but, besides these, every officer, 
from the joomladar upwards, had one or more carcoons, paid 
by himself, as well as others in the pay of government. 

There was no officer superior to the commander of 5,000, 
except the surnobut, or chief commander. There was one sur- 
nobut for the cavalry and one for the infantry. 

Every joomla, soobeh, and punch-huzar had an establishment 
of news-writers and avowed spies, besides the secret intelli¬ 
gencers. Sivajee’s head spy was a Mahratta, named Byherjee 
Naik, to whom* some of the Bramins readily admit, he owed 
many of the discoveries imputed to the goddess Bhowanee. 

The Mahrattas, and probably all natives of India, are in 
a peculiar manner roused from indolence and apathy when 
charged in any degree with responsibility, either in what regards 
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their own conduct or that of another person, Sivajee, at the 
commencement of his career, personally inspected every man 
who offered himself, and obtained security from some persons 
already in his service for the fidelity and good conduct of those 
with whom he was not acquainted. This system of security must 
soon have made almost every man answerable for some of his 
comrades; and although it could have been, in most instances, 
but a mere form, owing to the facility with which the respons¬ 
ibility could be evaded, it was always a part of Sivajee’s instruc¬ 
tions to his officers. 

The Mawulees sometimes enlisted merely on condition of 
getting a subsistence in grain; but the regular pay of the infantry 
was from one to three pagodas a month; that of the Bargeers 
was from two to five; and that of a Sillidar from six to twelve 
pagodas monthly. All plunder, as well as prize, was the property 
of government. It was brought at stated times to Sivajee’s 
durbar, or place of public audience, and individuals formally 
displayed and delivered their captures. They always received 
some small compensation in proportion; they were praised, dis¬ 
tinguished, and promoted according to their success; and to 
plunder the enemy is to this day used by the Mahrattas to express a 
victory, of which it is, in their estimation, the only real proof. 

The horse, especially at an advanced period of Sivajee’s his¬ 
tory, were subsisted during the fair season in the enemy’s country; 
during the rains they were generally allowed to rest, and were 
cantoned in different situations near kooruns, or pasture-lands, 
under the protection of some fort, where the grass of the pre¬ 
ceding season was stacked, and grain prepared by the time they 
returned. For this purpose persons were appointed, to whom 
rent-free lands were hereditarily assigned. The system was thus 
preserved when many of Sivajee’s institutions were neglected, 
and it proved of much consequence to the cause o( his countrymen. 

The ancient Hindoo festival of the Dussera was observed by 
Sivajee with great pomp. It falls at the end of the monsoon, and 
was particularly convenient for a general muster and review ot 
his troops previous to their taking the field. At this time each 
horse was examined, and an inventory and valuation of each 
soldier’s effects were taken, in order to be compared with what 
he brought back, or eventually to be made good. If a horseman’s 
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effects were unavoidably lost, his horse killed, maimed, or dest¬ 
royed in the government service, they were on due proof replaced; 
but all plunder or articles discovered, of which a satisfactory 
account could not be given, were carried to the credit of govern¬ 
ment, either by confiscating the article or deducting the amount 
from the soldier’s arrears. It was at the option of the captors to 
retain almost any article, if fairly brought forward, valued, and 
paid for. 

The accounts were closed annually, and balances due by 
government were either paid in ready money, or by bills on the 
collectors of revenue in favour of the officers, but never by 
eparate orders on villages. 

The only exceptions to plunder made by Sivajee were in favour 
of cows, cultivators, and women; these were never to be moles¬ 
ted, nor were any but rich Mahomedans, or Hindoos in their 
service, who could pay a ransom, to be made prisoners. No 
soldier in the service of Sivajee was permitted to carry any 
female follower with him in the field on pain of death. 

His system of intelligence was the greatest check on every 
abuse, as well as embezzlement; and his punishments were 
rigorous. Officers and men who had distinguished themselves, 
who were wounded, or who had suffered in any way, were 
always gratified by promotion, honor, or compensation. Sivajee 
did not approve of the jagheer system; he confirmed many, but, 
with the exception of the establishment for his forts, he seldom, 
if ever, bestowed new military jagheers, and gave away very few 
as personal assignments. Enam lands were granted by him as 
well in reward of merit as in conformity with the tenets of his 
faith; a gift of land, especially to Bramins, being of all charities 
the most acceptable to the divinity. 

Sivajee’s discipline, which required prompt obedience to 
superiors in every situation, was particularly strict in his forts. 
The chief person, or killidar, in the command of a fortress, was 
termed havildar; and under him there was one or more surnobuts. 
In large forts, such as Poorundhur, Raigurh, and Panalia, there 
was a surnobut to each face. Every fort had a head clerk, and a 
commissary of grain and stores; the former, a Bramin, was 
termed subnees ; the latter was commonly of the Purvoe caste and 
was called karkanm . Orders in respect to ingress and egress. 
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minds, watches and patrols, care of water, grain, stores, and 
ammunition, were most minute; and the officer of each depart¬ 
ment was furnished with distinct rules for his guidance, from 
which no deviation was permitted. A rigid economy character¬ 
ized all Sivajee’s instructions regarding expenditure. 

The garrison was sometimes partly composed of the common 
infantry; but, independent of them, each fort had a separate and 
complete establishment. It consisted of Bramins, Mahrattas, 
Ramoosees, Mhars, and Mangs; the whole were termed 
Gurhkurees . They were maintained by permanent assignments of 
rent-free lands in the neighbourhood of each fort, which, with 
the care of the fort, descended hereditarily. The Ramoosees, 
Mhars, and Mangs were employed on the outpost, duty; they 
brought intelligence, watched all the paths, misled enquiries, or 
cut off an enemy’s stragglers. This establishment, whilst new 
and vigorous, was admirably suited to Sivajee’s purpose, as well 
as to the genius of the people. The Gurhkurees in their own 
language described the fort as the mother that fed them; and, 
amongst other advantages, no plan could be better devised for 
providing for old or meritorious soldiers. 

Sivajee’s revenue arrangements were founded on those of 
Dadajee Konedeo. The assessments were made on the actual 
state of the crop, the proportionate division of which is stated to 
have been three-fifths to the ryot and two-fifths to government. 
As soon as he got permanent possession of any territory, every 
species of military contribution was stopped, all farming of re¬ 
venue ceased, and the collections were made by agents appoint¬ 
ed by himself. 

Every two or three villages were superintended by a carcoon, 
under the turufdar or talookdar , who had charge of a small district, 
and was either a Bramin or Purvoe. A Mahratta havildar was 
stationed with each of them. Over a considerable tract there 
was a soobehdar or mamlitdar , who had charge of one or more 
forts, in which his collections, both of grain and money, were 
secured. 

Sivajee never permitted the deshmookhs and despandyas to 
interfere in the management of the country, nor did he allow 
them to collect their dues until they had been ascertained, when 
an order was annually given for the amount. 
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he Patells, Khotes, and Koolkurnees were strictly superin¬ 
tended; and Sivajee’s government, though popular with the 
common cultivators, would have been quite the reverse with 
the village and district officers, of whom Sivajee was always 
jealous, had it not been for the resource which all had by enter¬ 
ing his military service. 

The method which the Bramin ministers of the Mahratta 
government afterwards adopted, of paying the military and 
civil servants by permanent assignments on portions of the 
revenue of villages, is said to have been early proposed to 
Sivajee; who objected to it, not only from fear of immediately 
oppression to the ryot, but from apprehending that it would 
ultimately cause such a division of authority as must weaken 
his government, and encourage the village and district author¬ 
ities to resist it, as they frequently did that of Beejapoor. With 
the same view he destroyed all village walls, and allowed no 
fortification in his territory which was not occupied by his 
troops. 

Religious establishments were carefully preserved, and temples, 
for which no provision existed, had some adequate assignment 
granted to them; but the Bramins in charge were obliged to account 
for the expenditure. Sivajee never sequestrated any allowance 
fixed by the Mahomedan government for the support to tombs, 
mosques, or places of commemoration in honor of saints. 

The revenue regulations of Sivajee were simple, and, in some 
respects, judicious; but during his life it is impossible they could 
have been attended with such improvements, and increase of 
population, as are ascribed to them by his countrymen. His 
districts were frequently exposed to great ravages; and he never 
had sufficient leisure to complete his arrangements by that per¬ 
severing superintendence which alone can perfect such institu¬ 
tions. The Mahomedan writers, and one contemporary English 
traveller, describe his country as in the worst possible state; 
and the former only mention him as a depredator and destroyer; 
but those districts taken by him from Beejapoor, which had been 
under the management of farmers or direct agents of govern¬ 
ment, probably experienced great benefit by the change. 

The judicial system of Sivajee in civil cases was that of 
punchayet, which had invariably obtained in the country. Disputes 
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his soldiers were settled by their officers; but he extracted his 
criminal law from the Shasters; and the former rulers, professing 
the tenets of the Koran, had naturally introduced innovations, 
which long custom sanctioned and perpetuated. This accounts 
for the differences that may be still found between Hindoo law 
and Mahratta usage. 

To assist in the conduct of his go vernment, Sivajee established 
eight principal offices, the names of which, and the persons hold¬ 
ing them at this period, were as follows:— 

1st. Feishwa, head manager or prime minister. This office, we 
have already mentioned, was held by Moro Punt, or 
Moreishwur-Trimmui Pingley. 

2nd. Muzzimdar, general superintendence of finance and auditor 
general of accounts. His civil duties were consequently 
very important, and his establishment necessarily exten¬ 
sive!. Abajee Sonedeo, soobehdar of the province of 
Kallianee, was muzzimdar. 

3rd. Soornees, general record-keeper, superintendent of the 
department of correspondence, examiner of all letters; all 
deeds and grants were first entered on his books, and the 
attestation of his examination and entry was necessary to 
their validity; this office was held by Annajee Dutto. 

4th. Wankanees. The duty of this officer was to keep the pri¬ 
vate journal, records, and letters. He was a superintendent 
of the house-hold troops and establishment: the office was 
held by Duttajee Punt. 

5th. The Surnobut. There were two surnobuts—one command¬ 
ing the cavalry, Pertab Rao Goozur, and another the 
infantry, Yessjee Kunk. 

6th. Dubeer, or minister for foreign affairs, and in charge of 
all business and messengers from other states. This office 
belonged to Somnath Punt. 

7th. Nyadeish, or superintendent of judicial affairs. This de¬ 
partment was managed by Neerajee Rowjee and Gomajee 
Naik. 

8th. Nya Shastree, expounder of Hindoo law and the Shasters; 
all matters of religion, of criminal law, and of science, 
especially what regarded judicial astrology, belonged to 
this office; to which Sembha Oopadheea, and afterwards 
Rugonth Punt, was appointed. 
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of these civil situations, except the 
Nyadeish and Nya Shastree, held military commands, and fre¬ 
quently had not leisure to superintend their duties, All, therefore, 
had deputies, called karbarees , to assist them, who frequently had 
power to annex the seal or mark of their principals on public 
documents; when so empowered, they were styled mootaliqs, 
and each department, and every district establishment, had eight 
subordinate officers, under whom there were an adequate number 
of assistants. These officers were—* 

1st. The Karbaree, Mootaliq, or dewan. 

2nd. The Muzzimdar, or auditor and accountant. 

3rd. The Furnees of Furnuwees, deputy auditor and account¬ 
ant. 

4th. The Subnees, or clerk, sometimes styled dufturdar. 

5th. The Karkanees, or commissary. 

6th. The Chitnees, or clerk of correspondence. 

7th. The Jamdar, or treasurer in charge of all valuables except 
cash. 

8th. Potnees, or cash-keeper. 

Attached to himself, Sivajee had a treasurer, a Chitnees, and 
Furnees, besides a Farisnees, or Persian secretary. His Chitnees 
was a Purvoe, named Ballajee Aujee, whose acuteness and intelli¬ 
gence are recorded by the English government at Bombay on an 
occasion of his being sent there on business. 

Bal Kishen Punt Hunwuntay, a near relation of the head 
manager of Shahjee, was Sivajee’s Furnees; and it is remarkable, 
as it bespeaks a connection maintained, that his treasurer was the 
grandson of Seshao Naik Poonday, of Chumargoondee, the per¬ 
son with whom Mallojee Bhonslay’s money was deposited before 
the marriage of Shahjee. 
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From A.D . 1670 to A.D. 1676 


THE APPARENT inactivity of Sivajee, and the peace 
between the Beejapoor state and the Moghuls, gave hopes of a 


tranquillity long unknown in the Deccan. 
A.D. 1670 Sivajee, it was supposed, satisfied with what 
he had already acquired, or sensible of his 
inability to cope with the imperial armies, would now abstain 


from depredation, and endeavour to secure the favour of the 
Moghul viceroy by presents, such as were customary from those 
who were not altogether independent of his authority. It was, 
indeed, well known, that both Sultan Mauzum and Jeswunt 
Sing were in the habit of receiving large sums of money from 
Sivajee; and the report became at last so general, that Aurungzebe, 
desirous probably of dissolving their connection, if he could not 
succeed in again drawing Sivajee into his power, sent a peremp¬ 
tory order, threatening his son with severe displeasure if he did 
not apprehend Sivajee, Pertab Rao Goozur, and several of 
the principal officers. Before the public order arrived, Sultan 
Mauzum, apprized of its approach, privately warned Pertab Rao 
Goozur, who, accompanied by Sivajee’s envoy, Neerajee Ramjee, 
fled with the horse the same night, and safely reached Poona, 
although pursued by a detachment sent after them by Sultan 
Mauzum, to save appearances with the emperor. 

The temporizing measures for a time adopted by Aurungzebe, 
having thus assumed a character decidedly hostile, Sivajee soon 
displayed his wonted energy; and those who had prognosticated 
his future insignificance, or his fall, were this year astonished 
by a career of enterprizes, exceeding, if possible, all he had yet 
done. His first object was to endeavour to get possession of the 
important fortresses of Singurh and Poorundhur, which com¬ 
pletely obstructed his communication with Poona and Chakun, 
and were strongly garrisoned by Rajpoots. Singurh, Sivajee 
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justly considered one of the strongest forts In the country; and 
as the commandant, Ooday Bawn, was a very celebrated soldier, 
and had a choice body of men, it was supposed impregnable. 
This fancied security of the garrison, however, had rendered 
them negligent; and Sivajee laid a plan for surprising the place. 
Tannajee Maioosray, whom he consulted on the occasion, 
offered to take it, on condition of being permitted to have his 
younger brother along with him, and to choose 1,000 Mawulees 
for the purpose. None of the Mawulee attacks are given so 
consistently and distinctly in different Mahratta manuscripts as 
the account of this interesting and daring enterprize. 

Singurh is situated on the eastern side of the great Syhadree 
range, near the point at which the Poorundhur hills branch off 
into the Deccan: with these hills it only communicates on the 
east and west by very high narrow ridges, while on the south 
and north it presents a huge rugged mountain, with an ascent 
of half a mile, in many parts nearly perpendicular. After arriving 
at this height, there is an immense craggy precipice of black 
rock, upwards of 40 feet high, and similar to that which has, 
in the first instance, been described as a common feature in the 
mountains of the Concan and Ghaut-Mahta; surmounting the 
whole there is a strong stone wall with towers. The fort is of a 
triangular shape, its interior upwards of two miles in circum¬ 
ference, and the exterior presents on all sides the stupendous 
barrier already mentioned; so that, except by the gates, entrance 
seems impossible. From the summit, when the atmosphere is 
clear, is seen to the east the narrow’ and beautiful valley of the 
Neera; to the north a great plain, in the forepart of which, 
Poona, where Sivajee passed his youth, is a conspicuous object; 
and though, at the period we have arrived, only a small town, 
it was destined to become the capital of the vast empire he was 
founding. To the south and west appear boundless masses of 
rolling mountains, lost in the blue clouds, or mingled by dis¬ 
tance with the sky. In that quarter lies Raigurh; from which 
place, directed by Tannajee Maioosray, the thousand Mawulees, 
prepared for the attempt on Singurh, set out by different paths, 
known only to themselves, which led them to unite near the 
fortress, according to the words of the Mahratta manuscript, 
“on the ninth night of the dark half of the moon, in the month 
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at^h” (February). Tannajee divided his men; one-half re¬ 
mained at a little distance, with orders to advance if necessary, 
and the other half lodged themselves undiscovered at the foot 
of the rock. Choosing a part most difficult of access, as being the 
least liable to discovery, one of their number mounted the rock, 
and made fast a ladder of ropes, by which they ascended, one 
by one, and lay down as they gained the inside. Scarce 300 had 
entered the fort, when something occasioned an alarm among 
the garrison that attracted their attention to the quarter by 
which the Mawulees were ascending. A man advanced to 
ascertain what was the matter. A deadly arrow from a bowman 
silently answered his enquiries; but a noise of voices and a 
running to arms induced Tannajee to push forward in hopes of 
still surprising them. The bowmen plied their arrows in the 
direction of the voices; till a blaze of blue lights, and a number 
of torches kindled by the garrison, showed the Rajpoots armed 
or arming, and discovered their assailants. A desperate conflict 
ensued; the Mawulees, though thus prematurely discovered, 
and opposed by very superior numbers, were gaining ground, 
until Tannajee Maloosray fell. They then lost confidence, and 
were running to the place where they had escaladed, but by 
that time the reserve, led by Tannajee’s brother, Sooryajee, had 
entered. On learning what had happened, Sooryajee rallied the 
fugitives, asked “who amongst them would leave their father’s 
remains to be tossed into a pit by Mhars,” told them the ropes 
were destroyed, and now was their time to prove themselves 
Sivajee’s Mawulees. This address, their loss of Tannajee, the 
arrival of their companions, and the presence of a leader, made 
them turn with a resolution which nothing could withstand. 
“Hur, Hur, Mabdeo, 5 * their usual cry on desperate onsets, re¬ 
sounded as they closed, and they soon found themselves in 
possession of the fort. Their total loss was estimated at one-thud 
their number, or upwards of 300 killed or disabled. In the 
morning 500 gallant Rajpoots, together with their commander, 
were found dead or wounded; a few had concealed themselves, 
and submitted; but several hundreds had chosen the desperate 
alternative of venturing over the rock, and many were dashed 
to pieces in the attempt. 

The preconcerted signal of success was setting on fire a 
thatched house in the fort, a joyful intimation to Sivajee: but 
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hen he heard that Tannajee Maloosray was killed, he was 


deeply concerned, and afterwards, on being congratulated, 
mournfully replied, in allusion to the name he had given the 
fort, “The den is taken but the lion is slain; we have gained a 
fort, but, alas! I have lost Tannajee Maloosray!” 

Sivajee, though he seldom bestowed pecuniary gifts on the 
Mawulees, on this occasion gave every private soldier a silver 
bracelet, or bangle, and proportionate rewards 
March to the officers. Sooryajee was appointed to the 

command of the fort, and afterwards assisted* 
in taking Poorundhur, which was escaladed one month after 
the capture of Singurh, and fell with little resistance. 

The fort of Maholy in the Concan was not such an easy con¬ 
quest as Poorundhur. Moro Punt was repulsed with the reported 
loss of 1,000 men; but the siege was continued with spirit, and 
the garrison injiopes of being relieved from Joonere, made a 
resolute defence, beat off a second assault, and held out for two 
months; but at the end of that time the fort surrendered. Kurnalla 
was likewise besieged and taken, and the whole province of 
Kallian recovered by the end of June. Loghur was also surprised 
and taken; but an attempt on Sewneree failed. Sivajee in person 
superintended the siege of Jinjeera. Every year since 1661 he had 
erected batteries against it, and he now put forth his whole 
strength in hopes of reducing it before the fair season. Nor was 
force the only means employed; promises of every kind were re¬ 
sorted to, and Futih Khan, though he at first indignantly rejected 
every inducement, at last began to entertain thoughts of accepting 
Sivajee’s protection, and surrendering. There were, however, 
three Abyssinians under him, who had rendered themselves 
particularly obnoxious to Sivajee; they were also bigoted Mussal- 
mans, detested the Mahratta name, and being alarmed for their 
own safety, in case Futih Khan should submit, they determined 
to prevent such a measure at all hazards. To this end they formed 
a conspiracy among their countrymen, and, having obtained 
their suffrage, Futih Khan was placed in confinement, and, 
greatly to Sivajee’s disappointment, they continued the defence 
of the place. They afterwards applied to the Moghul governor of 
Surat, offering if duly supported, to hold their jagheer and the 
Beejapoor fleet under the imperial authority. The names of these 
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Abyssinians were Seedee Sumbhole, Seedee Yakoot, and 
Seedee Khyroo. The two last gave up their pretensions in favour 
of Seedee Sumbhole. Their proposals were accepted by the 
governor of Surat, and the terms confirmed by Aurungzebe, who 
changed the title of the principal Seedee from Wuzeer to Yakoot 
Khan. 

The rains had scarcely subsided when Sivajee appeared at 
the gates of Surat at the head of 15,000 men. It so happened 
that the governor of Surat had died suddenly 
October 3 during the preceding month; and a consider¬ 

able garrison which had been before thrown 
into the town, in consequence of a report of Sivajee’s intention 
to plunder it, were by accident or design, withdrawn by Jeswunt 
Sing or the prince. In this unprotected state, with only a few 
hundred men in the castle, the city was leisurely pillaged for 
three days. The English, as on a former occasion, defended 
themselves successfully, under the direction of Mr. Streingham 
Masters, one of their factors, and killed many of the Mahrattas. 
The Dutch factory being in a retired quarter was not molested; 
but the French purchased an ignominious neutrality, by permit¬ 
ting Sivajee’s troops to pass through their factory to attack an 
unfortunate Tartar prince, who was on his return from a pilgrim¬ 
age to Mecca, and whose property became part of Sivajee’s 
boasted spoils on this occasion. 

After the third day, Sivajee, in consequence of intelligence 
from Burhanpoor, suddenly withdrew his army; and having left 
a letter for the inhabitants, demanding a tribute of 12 lakhs of 
rupees a year, as the price of exemption from future pillage, he 
returned towards his own territory by the great road of Salheir. 
He had passed Kunchin Munchin, near Chandore, when he was 
closely pursued by a detachment of 5,000 cavalry, under Daood 
Khan, a Moghul officer, whose approach occasioned no alarm; 
but Sivajee soon perceived that a larger body had got between 
him and the great pass near Nassuck, by which he intended to 
re-enter the Concan. He therefore broke his army into four or 
five divisions in order to distract the enemy. A party from one 
of these divisions began to skirmish with the larger body; two of 
them threatened to charge it; whilst one division, to whom the 
treasure was intrusted, passed the enemy, pushed on towards 
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e Ghaut, and made the best of their way into the Concan. 
Sivajee would have avoided an action had he been sure of saving 
his booty, but he was obliged to move slowly to favour the escape 
of the division in charge of it. In the meantime Daood Khan 
came up, when Sivajee wheeled about, attacked, and drove him 
back; after which, having left a party to defend his rear, he moved 
on to the large body. Finding them drawn up on the banks of a 
tank, he instantly charged them, which, being unexpected, the 
whole were put to the route, and, amongst the rest, a body of 
Mahrattas, commanded by the widow of the Deshmookh of 
Mahoor, whom he took prisoner, treated her with great respect, 
and sent her home with valuable presents. 

On Sivajee’s return, he made great preparations, both by sea 
and land. Ten thousand horse under Pertab Rao Goozur, and 
20,000 foot commanded by the Peishwa, marched for the north¬ 
ward, whilst a fleet of 160 vessels passed Bombay, intended, as 
was supposed, to co-operate in an attack on Baroach; but if such 
was the intention, it appears to have been abandoned in favour 
of more extensive operations. The fleet was recalled, and they 
returned to Dabul with a large Portuguese ship which they had 
captured off Damaun. The Portuguese, on the other hand, took 
12 of Sivajee’s vessels, and carried them into Basaein. 

Pertab Rao Goozur was ordered to make an incursion into 
Candeish, then a very rich and populous province, which Sivajee, 
judging from his late victory, justly supposed 
December would be found unprotected. Pertab Rao levied 

contributions, and plundered several large 
towns, particularly Kurinja; but the most memorable circum¬ 
stance of this expedition was the exaction of a writing from the 
village authorities on his route, in which they promised to pay 
to Sivajee, or his officers, one-fourth of the yearly revenue due 
to government. Regular receipts were promised on the part of 
Sivajee, which should not only exempt them from pillage, but 
ensure them protection. Hence we may date the first imposition 
of Mahratta chouth on a province immediately subject to the 
Moghuls. 

Moro Punt, at the head of the infantry, took several forts, 
amongst which Oundha and Putta are partic- 
A.D* 1671 9 Jan . ularly mentioned, and the important fortress 
of Salheir. 
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uring these extraordinary successes of Sivajee, the inactivity 
of the Moghuls is chiefly to be ascribed to their want of troops. 
Whilst the Peishwa was besieging Maholy, there was a consider¬ 
able force at Joonere, and 5,000 spare troops at Surat; but 
Sivajee could, at that time, collect at least 40,000 men to dispute 
their advance, or intercept their retreat. A deficiency of force, 
however, on the part of the Moghuls, was not the only cause 
which operated in Sivajee’s favour. Common report represented 
Sultan Mauzum as in league with him; and we have seen that 
a good understanding did exist between them. Jeswunt Sing was 
certainly no enemy to Sivajee; at his recommendation frequent 
applications were made for reinforcements, which he well knew 
Aurungzebe was too jealous to grant. There is, as we have 
already observed, no satisfactory evidence of Sultan Mauzum’s 
intended rebellion; but in desiring reinforcements, and in not 
doing his utmost against Sivajee, he may have been influenced 
by the natural desire of all the sons of the Moghul emperors, to 
strengthen their own party, as at the death of their father they 
had no alternative between them and the grave, excepting a 
prison or a throne. The same reason may have made him regard 
the increasing depredations of Sivajee without regret, as they 
afforded a pretext for enlisting followers, and a prospect of com¬ 
pelling Aurungzebe to accede to his views. But in this hope he 
was disappointed. Jeswunt Sing was recalled, and 40,000 men 
were sent into the Deccan under the command of Mohabet 
Khan, who was so completely independent of Sultan Mauzum 
that he scarcely allowed 1,000 horse to remain with the prince 
at Aurungabad. 

Mohabet Khan commenced operations against Sivajee by 
endeavouring to reduce his forts; but, at the setting in of the 
rains, he had only retaken Oundha and Putta, when he with¬ 
drew to cantonments, and the ensuing season was considerably 
advanced before his army appeared in the field. At length, one- 
half of the force under Dilere Khan attacked Chakun, and the 
other half laid siege to Salheir. Sivajee, sensible of the great 
importance of the latter fort, determined on making an effort to 
save it. The garrison, from some cause not 
A.D. 1672 clearly explained, had not been able to lay in 
a sufficient store of provisions, and 2,000 of 
Sivajee’s best horse, stationed in its immediate vicinity, had 
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been cut to pieces by a body of Patans—circumstances which 
rendered speedy succour essential. On this service Moro Punt 
and Pertab Rao Goozur were both detached with 20,000 horse, 
and ordered td give battle. As soon as the Moghul general heard of 
their approach, he sent the greatest part of his force to oppose them 
under an officer named Xkhlas Khan, Pertab Rao, who com¬ 
manded the advance of the Mahrattas, seeing Ikhlas Khan 
eager to attack him, waited his approach, drew him on to charge, 
fled before him, until the Moghul troops were broken, when 
turning around, supported by Moro Punt, he gave them a signal 
defeat. The Moghuls recovered their order and rallied to the 
last; but they were charged, broken, and routed with prodigious 
slaughter; 22 officers of note were killed, and several of the 
principal commanders wounded and made prisoners. The 
Mahrattas lost Sur Rao Kakray, a commander of 5,000, and 
had upwards of 500 killed and wounded. 

This victory was the most complete ever achieved by Sivajee’s 
troops, in a fair fought action with the Moghuls, and contributed 
greatly to the renown of the Mahrattas. Its immediate conse¬ 
quence was the abandonment of the siege of Salheir, and a 
precipitate retreat of the army to Aurungabad. Sivajee treated 
the prisoners of rank, who were sent to Raigurh, with distinction, 
and, when their wounds were healed, he dismissed them in an 
honorable manner. Such prisoners as chose to remain were 
admitted into his service; and deserters, both from the Beejapoor 
and the Moghul armies, began to join the Mahartta standard in 
considerable numbers. 

During the rains Sivajee possessed himself of several places in 
the northern Concan, which had belonged to Koolee rajas, or 
petty polygars, whom he compelled to join him. As he was at 
war with the Portuguese, and was threatening to drive them 
from the coast, unless they paid him tribute, it was expected, 
from the vicinity of the Koolee possessions, that he would attack 
the forts of Damaun and Bassein, An attempt was made by a 
party of Sivajee’s troops to surprise the small fort of Gorabunder, 
on the island of Salsette, then in possession of the Portuguese; 
but they were repulsed. The English at Bombay were so much 
alarmed at this near approach to their settlement, that they 
began to strengthen their fortifications, and became solicitous 
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to conclude some treaty with Sivajee, which should have for its 
object indemnification for past losses and reciprocal advantages 
hereafter. Hitherto the English had not suffered materially by 
the ravages of Sivajee; and at Bombay, even when he was 
attacking the factory at Surat, an interchange of civilities used 
to take place; the reason of which was that the island of Bombay 
was dependent on the continent for grain and firewood, and 
Sivajee’s coast would have been greatly exposed had the English 
suffered the Moghuls to pass through their harbour for the 
purpose of attacking him. Ever since the plunder of Rajapoor 
in January 1661, the English had been petitioning Sivajee for 
indemnification. They estimated their loss at upwards of 10,000 
pagodas; and Sivajee continued to assure them that, if they 
would assist him against Jinjeera, or even re-establish their 
factory, he would make good the injury. The English, on the 
other hand, declared themselves neutral,—that they were mere 
merchants, who never took up arms except to defend their pro¬ 
perty, and that, before they could return to Rajapoor, they 
required security for the fulfilment of his promises. 

In the meantime a change had taken place in the government 
of the Moghul provinces. Both Mohabet Khan and Sultan 
Mauzum were recalled, and Khan Jehan Buhaduf, governor of 
Guzerat, was appointed viceroy of the Deccan. Khan Jehan, 
under a supposition that his force was not adequate to offensive 
operations, adopted a scheme of blocking up the Ghauts to pre¬ 
vent Mahratta incursion, and defend the passes left open with 
artillery; but this plan was disapproved by Dilere Khan, his 
second-in-command. That officer had been successful in his 
attack on Ghakun the preceding season; he exposed the fallacy 
of a defensive system, and recommended a vigorous attack on 
the principal forts with the force at their disposal, however in¬ 
adequate. But his arguments had no effect on the new viceroy, 
and the Mahratta horse, as might have been expected, instead 
of entering Gandeish by the passes where Khan Jehan posted 
himself, appeared in different parties about Aurungabad and 
Ahmednugur. The viceroy went in pursuit of them in various 
directions, but without success, and at last cantoned, for the 
rains, at Pairgaom on the Beema, where he erected a fortification, 
and gave it the name of Buhadurgurh.' 
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•«^> // Whilst the Khan was thus employed, Sivajee undertook a 
secret expedition to Golcondah, where he is said to have ex¬ 
acted a contribution to a large amount, and safely conveyed the 
money to Raigurh. On the march, or immediately after his 
return, he let loose the greater part of his cavalry on the Moghul 
territory, levying contributions from towns, and plundering 
the smaller villages. In the details of this predatory warfare both 
the Mahrattas and Moghuls claim advantages; if the former 
fled, they generally brought off their booty—an object which 
the horsemen were taught to regard as the most substantial 
honor. 

During Sivajee’s absence at Golcondah, his towns and villages 
on the coast had sustained great damage by a descent from the 
combined fleets from Surat and Jinjcera. The batteries at 
Dhunda Rajepoor were also stormed and destroyed, and Ragoo 
Bullal, who commanded them, was killed. 

But the loss thus sustained was compensated by his visit to 
Golcondah; and the successful campaign of the ensuing year 
greatly increased his power and resources. 

On the 15th of December 1672, the Sultan of Beejapoor had 
a paralytic stroke, brought on by excess of various kinds; and 
although he lingered several days, during which he made some 
arrangements respecting the regency, he never arose from his 
bed. 

His son, Sultan Sikundur, was then in the fifth year of his 
Ali Adil Shah had no other son, and only one daughter, 
Abdool Mohummud, the prime minister, was 
of a respectable private character, but shrunk from the task 
which his situation imposed. The other principal persons at the 
Beejapoor court were Khowaus Khan, Abdool Khureem Bahlole 
Khan, and Muzuffir Khan. 

These three, with their dependents and attendants, were more 
intent on strengthening their own factions, than on devising 
measures for the public advantage. Abdool Mohummud has the 
credit of being exempted from this censure; but he was destitute 
of that firmness which is necessary to overawe the factions, and 
maintain an ascendancy over men’s minds, in times of civil dis¬ 
cord. In the present instance, certainly no situation could be 
less enviable; faction agitated the miserable remains of a fallen 
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state, whilst Sivajee on one side, and the Moghuls on the other, 
threatened its annihilation. 

In this state of affairs Abdool Mohummud recommended that 
Khowaus Khan should be appointed regent, and that he himself, 
with the two principal nobles who remained, should each be 
sent to command in different parts of the kingdom. Kulburga, 
and the parts adjoining the Moghul territory, he reserved for 
himself; Abdool Khureem to have Merich, Panalia, Dharwar, 
Soonda, Bednore, and the Concan; and Muzuffir Khan to have 
charge of the rest of the Carnatic. The king, although exceed¬ 
ingly averse to this arrangement, was compelled to adopt it, and 
Khowaus Khan was sent for to his bed-side, to receive charge of 
his son and his last injunctions, as recommended by the minister. 
Khowaus Khan accepted their regency, and promised to fulfil 
the instructions; but after the king’s death, when he had estab¬ 
lished his power, he postponed sending Abdool Khureem and 
Abdool Mohummud to their governments, lest they should make 
their own terms with the Moghuls; but he despatched Muzuffir 
Khan to the Carnatic. He endeavoured to reconcile the others 
by giving Abdool Khureem command ol the troops, and by 
treating Abdool Mohummud with every mark of outward respect. 
Each party had Bramin dependents, who not only fomented the 
disputes of their masters, but, through their Hindoo connections, 
Sivajee had minute information of all that passed; and as his 
compact with Abdool Mohummud ceased with the death of Ali 
Adil Shah, he instantly prepared to take advantage of the dis¬ 
tractions which prevailed at Beejapoor. 

In the month of March 1673, he secretly assembled a large 
force at Vishalgurh. A detachment from this body surprised and 
retook Panalia; but the main object was an 
A.D. 1673 attack on the rich mercantile town of Hooblee. 

The command of the expedition was intrusted 
to Annajee Dutto; and the booty acquired exceeded anything of 
the kind before taken by the Mahrattas. Hie account given of 
the plunder in their manuscripts is incredible; but there is no 
doubt of its having been very considerable. Merchants of all 
nations were pillaged; and the Beejapoor troops stationed for the 
defence of the town, completed what the Mahrattas had left. 
The English factory shared in the general misfortunes. Mr. 
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Aungier, the deputy governor at Bombay, frequently endeavour¬ 
ed to obtain indemnificatioii, both for the losses at Hooblee and 
Rajapoor, and took judicious opportunities of pressing the 
demands, Sivajee persisted in declaring that his troops had not 
molested the English at Hooblee; and, being still in hopes of 
obtaining their assistance against the Surat and Jinjeera fleets, 
he continued to express his desire for a treaty, and to hold out 
expectations of granting reimbursement for the losses at Rajapoor. 
Mr. Aungier was also frequently solicited for assistance by the 
opposite party, particularly by the Seedee; but he maintained a 
strict neutrality; and several circumstances occurred which gave 
both the one and the other a high respect for Mr. Aungier’s 
judgment and firmness. 

Sivajee pressed the war with Beejapoor, and, anxious to 
possess himself of the whole coast, he sent his fleet to take poss¬ 
ession of Carwar, Ankola, and various other places; whilst he 
excited the deshmookhs to rebel, and drive out the Mahomedan 
thannas. The Rana of Bednore, alarmed by the plunder of 
Hooblee, early solicited protection, agreed to pay a yearly tribute, 
and permitted a wukeel from Sivajee to reside at his capital. 

As Sivajee was desirous of prosecuting the war on Beejapoor 
without interruption, he endeavoured to conciliate Khan Jehan 
by again feigning a desire to be received under the imperial 
protection, through the Khan’s mediation. The viceroy was, or 
pretended to be, deceived; but it is more than probable that 
this officer, very soon after his arrival in the Deccan, became 
subservient to Sivajee’s views, on condition of his refraining from 
pillage in the Moghul territory. 

In the month of May a detachment of Mawulees surprised 
Purlee; but its capture having put the garrisons in the neigh¬ 
bourhood on the alert, Satara, a fort that had always been kept 
in good order by the Beejapoor government, which was next 
invested, sustained a siege for several months, and did not 
surrender till the beginning of September. It is remarkable that 
this fort had been long used as a state prison, anterior, perhaps, 
to the Edil Shahee dynasty. Sivajee little contemplated its being 
made applicable to a similar purpose for the persons of his 
descendants. 

The forts of Chundan, Wund :o, Pandoogurh, Nandgheeree, 
and T'attora, all fell into his hand.’ before the fair season. 
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about Carwar, and the capture of all these forts, obliged 
Khowaus Khan to detach Abdool Khureem with an army to the 
westward. Abdool Khureem regained possession of the open 
country aboi.it Panalia; but. Pertab Rao Goozur, having been 
sent off by Sivajee, appeared in the neighbourhood of Beejapoor, 
where he plundered with impunity. These depredations induced 
the regent to recall Abdool Khureem, but Pertab Rao intercepted 
him between Merich and Beejapoor, and both parties commen¬ 
ced skirmishing. As Pertab Rao outnumbered the array of 
Beejapoor* by threatening a general attack on one side, and 
cutting off foragers and stragglers with a part of his troops 
on the other, he so harassed them that Abdool Khureem applied 
for an armistice, and was permitted to return unmolested to 
Beejapoor. The terms on which this truce was granted are not 
known, but Sivajee was greatly displeased; and to add to bis 
mortification, Pertab Rao, on being severely censured, made a 
very distant excursion into Berar Payeen Ghaut, contrary to 
Sivajee’s intention, who had previously commenced the siege of 
Fonda, which lay between his territory and his late acquisitions 
to the southward. 

Abdool Khureem, conceiving that an opportunity thus pre¬ 
sented itself of retaking Panalia, a great effort was made at 
Beej&poor to recruit the army. The intention was early imparted 
to Sivajee, but he was prevented, by the absence of Pertab Rao 
Goozur, from making a corresponding exertion to prevent the 
design, without subjecting his own plans to great derangement. 

In the month of February, preparations being completed, 
Abdool Khureem marched with a large force towards Panalia. 


He had already arrived in the neighbourhood 


A.D» 1674 of that place, when Pertab Rao, with the princi¬ 
pal part of the horse, at last made his appearance. 


Sivajee instantly sent him word that he was greatly displeased 
by his conduct, and desired that he would “never come into his 
presence until he had plundered the army of Beejapoor.” This 
message was conveyed to Pertab Rao when about to commence 
to attack. Stung with the reproach, he departed from his usual 
method, and at once closed with the enemy. In a rash charge, 
on a compact body of the Beejapoor troops, he was cut down 
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of his men, and the main body of his army comp¬ 
letely routed. Abdool Khureem pursued them with great 
slaughter, until the fugitives found shelter under the guns of 
Panalla. But, whilst this took place in the main body,, one party 
of Mahrattas under Hussajee Mohitey, a commander of 5,000 
horse, had not been engaged. They came up when the Beejapoor 
troops were dispersed in the careless ardour of pursuit, and, 
falling upon them unexpectedly, completely changed the issue 
of the contest. No troops are so soon rallied as Mahrattas on the 
slightest turn of fortune in their favour. The fugitives became 
the pursuers; victory succeeded defeat, and Abdool Khureem 
was again compelled to retire with disgrace to Beejapoor. In the 
division of Hussajee Mohitey, two officers greatly distinguished 
themselves; they were promoted in consequence, and their names, 
Suntajee Ghorepuray and Dhunnajee Jadow, afterwards became 
renowned in the annals of Maharashtra. Sivajee greatly extolled 
the conduct of Hussajee Mohitey, and appointed him surnobut, 
with the title of Humbeer Rao. The services of Pertab Rao 
Goozur were not forgotten; Sivajee mourned his loss, made hand¬ 
some provision for his relations and dependents, and married 
his younger son, Raja Ram, to the daughter of the deceased. 
Pertab Rao’s death was followed by that of Abajee Sonedeo; 
Sivajee had declared that no office should be hereditary in a 
family unfit for the employment; but Ramchundur Punt, the son 
of Abajee, being qualified to fill the vacant situation, he was 
appointed Muzzimdar. 

The siege of Ponda continued until the setting in of the mon¬ 
soon, when it was raised. Sivajee had purchased a supply of 
artillery from the French at Surat; but he was not able to effect 
a breach. The whole of the horse, owing, it it supposed, to a 
scarcity above the Ghauts, cantoned this season at Chiploon. 

Sivajee, who had long struck coins, and styled himself raja 
and maharaja, was at this time consulting many learned Bramins 
on the propriety of declaring his independence, assuming ensigns 
of royalty, and establishing an era from the day of his ascending 
the throne. A celebrated Shastree of Benares, named GagaBhutt, 
who arrived at Raigurh, and of whose coming Sivajee pretended 
to have an intimation from Bhowanee, was appointed to conduct 
inauguration. After many solemn rites, and every observance of 
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the Shasters which could make the ceremony reverenced by 
Hindoos, Sivajee, at a propitious moment, was enthroned at 
Raigurh on the 6th June. About a fortnight after, on the death 
of his mother, Jeejee Bye, Sivajee was a second time placed on 
the throne, but the date of the abishi'k, or era, commences from 
the thirteenth day of moon’s increase in Jesht, or June, according 
to the previous installation. The first ceremony was partly wit** 
nessed by Mr. Henry Oxenden, who had been sent from Bombay 
on a mission to Sivajee, for the purpose of concluding the long- 
pending treaty. The preliminary articles were signed by a native 
agent on the 6th April. The treaty consisted of 20 articles, the 
substance of which the Mahrattas have preserved under four 
heads:—First, indemnification for the losses at Rajapoor, with 
permission to establish factories at Rajapoor, Dabul, Choule, and 
Kallian; and to trade all over Sivajee’s territory, buying and 
selling at their own prices, without being liable to the imposition 
of fixed rates: second, they were only to pay an import duty of 
2\ per cent, ad valorem : third, coins were to pass reciprocally: and 
fourth, wrecks were to be restored. The mode of settling the 
indemnification, which was dictated by Sivajee, shows his idea 
of the principles of trade; but it is particularly characteristic of a 
Mahratta agreement not only in its intricacy, but in the evasion 
of any direct money payment. Sivajee was to allow the English 
10,000 pagodas; that is, the English agreed to purchase 5,000 
pagodas worth of goods from Sivajee for three years, they paying 
him half the value, so that they would then recover 7,500 
pagodas; and, for the balance of 2,500 pagodas, he granted to 
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the factory, when it should be re-established at Rajapoor, an 
exemption from customs until in amounted to an equivalent. It 
was with some difficulty that Sivajee was brought to consent to 
those articles which regarded the wrecks and the coin. He 
observed that the crews of ships should be assisted and pro¬ 
tected; but the wrecks being long considered the inherent 
property of the king of the country, he could not relinquish the 
right; and that, with respect to English coin, it should always 
pass for its intrinsic value. Finally, however, he agreed to all the 
articles, and Mr. Oxenden*s embassy occasioned a more favour¬ 
able impression towards the English on the part of Sivajee; but, 
though the factory at Rajapoor was re-established, it was never 
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profitable, and it is doubtful if the English ever recovered what 
was settled by the treaty. Mr, Aungier’s immediate successors 
had not the talents nor the weight of that able man, who died 
at Bombay in 1676. 

On Sivajee’s enthronement, the names of such offices as were 
expressed in Persian were changed into Sanscrit, and some were 
designated by higher sounding titles. None of the new dis¬ 
tinctions were preserved after Sivajee’s death, except the eight 
ministers, or Asht Purdhans. Their duties continued the same 
as already explained, except that there was one commander-in- 
chief of the cavalry and infantry, and the Nyadeish was not 
administered by two persons. The names of the ministers, and 
the old and new appellations of their offices, were then as 
follow:— 

Name Original Title 

1. Moro Punt Pingley Peishwa 

2. Ramchundur Punt Boureekur Muzzirndar 



3. Annajee Dutto 

4. Duttajee Punt 

5. Humbeer Rao Mohitey 

6. Jenardin Punt Hunwuntay 

7. Ballajee Punt 

8. Rugorath Punt 


Soornees 

Wankunees 

Surnobut 

Dubeer 

Nyadeish 


New Title 
Mookh Purdhan 
Punt Amat 
Punt Suchew 
Muntree 
Senaputtee 
Somunt 
Nyadeish 


Nya Shastree Pundit Rao 


Sivajee, by being weighed against gold, the amount of which 
was afterwards distributed to Bramins, and by performing 
numerous charities as recommended by the rules of his religion, 
obtained a high rank amongst Rajpoots, from whom the Bramins 
could now pretend to prove his descent. The titles he assumed 
were very lofty, and in future, on all public occasions, he 
imitated the grandeur and dignity of royalty. 

Since the convention of Poorundhur, Sivajee had always 
pretended a right to the chouth of various parts of the Beejapoor 
territory, and of the whole of the Concan. There is no mention 
of his having made this demand from the English; but he this 
year sent Moro Punt to Kallian for the purpose of exacting it 
from the Portuguese at Bassein. It is not known by what means 
they evaded the payment; the Mahratta histories of Sivajee’s life 
do not state that the Portuguese ever admitted the chouth; but 
frequent mention is made of their having paid tribute, and prob* 
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some compromise was made on the occasion alluded to. 

Some aggressions on the part of the Moghul troops headed by 
Dilere Khan, having furnished Sivajee with an 
A.D. 1675 excuse for breaking his compact with the vice¬ 
roy, Moro Punt attacked and retook Oundha and 
Putta, and made an unsuccessful attempt to surprise Sewneree, 
the birth-place of Sivajee, which was never destined to fall into 
his hands. But the failure was compensated by the success of 
Humbeer Rao, the Senaputtee, who ascended one of the passes 
near Surat, divided his horse into several bodies, plundered the 
country to Burhanpoor, and from thence to Mahoor. One of his 
parties levied contributions in the Baroach District, being the 
first body of Mahrattas that ever crossed the Nerbuddah. 

Sivajee himself laid siege to Ponda, after he had again poss¬ 
essed himself of all the thannas between Panalla and Tattora; 
but as soon as he was occupied in the Concan, and had carried 
down all the infantry that could be spared, Nimbalkur and 
Ghatgay, the Deshmookhs of Phultun and Mullaoree, attacked 
the garrisons, drove out the thannas, and recovered most of the 
open country for the king of Beejapoor. 

Humbeer Rao, after he had passed the Godavery on his route 
homewards, was very hotly pursued by Dilere Khan, and with 
difficulty brought off the valuable booty he had taken. A detach¬ 
ment of the Moghuls plundered the Kallian district, whilst Sivajee 
was still engaged besieging the fort of Ponda. A breach was at 
last effected by springing a mine, and the Killidar, after a very 
creditable defence, surrendered. Upon this Sivajee proceeded to 
the southward, levied contributions in the Concan, plundered 
many places, ascended the Ghauts, penetrated into the Soonda 
country, and returned, laden with .spoils, to Raigurh* 

At the opening of the season, Humbeer Rao again entered the 
Moghul territory, and did great mischief, whilst Khan Jehan 
Buhadur and Dilere Khan were engaged in another quarter. 

Khowatis Khan, the regent of Beejapoor, finding his situation 
perilous, and having a greater regard for his own interests than 
the fulfilment of his trust, opened negotiations with Khan 
Jehan, agreed to hold Beejapoor as a dependent province of the 
empire, and to give Padshah Beebee, the young king’s sister, in 
marriage to one of the sons of Aurungzebe. 
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When this proceeding became known, the nobles, at the head 
of whom was Abdool Khureem, entered into a conspiracy 
against KhowausKhan, and he was assassinated by one Khnreem 
Shirza, engaged for the purpose. His death was not regretted, 
especially on account of his having agreed to give away the 
king’s sister, in whom the people of Beejapoor took particular 
interest. The orders of Abdool Khureem to prepare for defence 
were obeyed with an alacrity unusual under the late regent, 
and when Khan Jehan Buhadur advanced, as was expected, 
towards the Beejapoor frontier, Abdool Khureem marched to 
oppose him. Several actions were fought, which ended advanta¬ 
geously for the army of Beejapoor; and as Dilere Khan was 
favourably disposed towards his countryman Abdool Khureem, 
a truce, and afterwards an alliance, was concluded by the 
mediation of the former. 

Sivajee for the third time took possession of the open country 
between Tattora and Panalla; and, in order to prevent future 
inroads by the jagheerdars in his neighbour- 
A.D . 1676 hood, he gave orders for connecting those places 

by building a chain of forts, which he named 
Wurdungurh, Booshengurh, Sewdasheogurh, and Muchinder- 
gurh. Although of no great strength, they were judiciously chosen 
to support his intermediate posts, and to protect the highly pro¬ 
ductive tract within the frontier which they embrace. Whilst 
engaged in this arrangement, he was overtaken by a severe 
illness, the nature of which is unknown; but it confined him at 
Satara for several months. During this period he became extra¬ 
vagantly rigid in the observance of religious forms enjoined by 
his faith: but he was at the same time planning the most im¬ 
portant expedition of his life. The preliminary arrangements 
with other powers, the space over which his views extended, 
the combination of sagacity and enterprise, and the surprising- 
success of the undertaking, are altogether so remarkable, that, 
in order to be fully understood, some preliminary observations 
regarding the general state of the country would be proper on 
this account alone, but a brief retrospect is also necessary as an 
introduction to the important events of the next 30 years. 


9 

From A.D. i6j6 to A.D. 1680 

THE EMPEROR AURUNGZEBE, hitherto occu¬ 
pied in establishing his authority, regulating affairs, or suppres¬ 
sing revolt in the north, had never lost sight 
A.D, 1676 of his early and favourite scheme of annexing 

the whole Deccan to the empire; but whilst 
his own presence was required in other parts, he was too sus¬ 
picious to intrust the conquest to any deputy. He was, therefore, 
persevering in a systematic plan, calculated, as he conceived, to 
weaken and undermine the powers in that quarter so effectually 
that, when he could spare sufficient leisure, he might, with an 
overwhelming force, sweep all before him, and find a country 
rather to settle than to subdue. 

Khan Jehan Bahadur was not an officer competent to the 
task of reducing Deccan; but even if he had been, the army 
under his command was quite insufficient for such a purpose. 
The weakness of the Moghuls, defeated as large detachments of 
them were by the Mahrattas, on more than one occasion, seemed 
likely to afford encouragement for a confederacy of the other 
powers against them; but in the divided state of affairs both at 
Beejapoor and Golcondah, principally maintained by his intri¬ 
gues, Aurungzebe probably viewed it in a contrary light, as 
being less likely to rouse combination. His ambassadors were 
employed to create dissensions, not only by exciting jealousy 
between the Mahomedan courts, but by bribing every man in 
power, and stirring up factions in the internal governments., 

Although Sivajee’s daring robberies and incursions excited 
the utmost indignation, he was still contemptible as a power in 
the eyes of Aurungzebe; and, whilst so considered, his ravages, 
directed against Beejapoor or Golcondah, were favourable to the 
emperor’s plan. In this view, we may, in some measure, account 
for the conduct of Khan Jehan, who, for a long time, enjoyed 
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as much of Aurungzebe’s confidence as any of his officers, al¬ 
though it must have been well known to the emperor that Sivajee 
frequently purchased his connivance or forbearance; for the fact 
was notorious in the European settlements. 

With regard to Beejapoor and Golcondah, although the exer¬ 
tions of Abdool Khureem had obtained a temporary peace, he 
himself, as head of the faction which had destroyed Khowaus 
Khan, had nothing to hope from the Moghuls* His interests 
were completely those of the state; and had it not been for his 
connection with Dilere Khan, and the other Afghans of the 
Moghul army, it was far more natural for him to have become 
the ally of Sivajee than of Aurungzebe. The Moghul faction in 
Beejapoor were the regent’s enemies; and the emperor, preserv¬ 
ing the forms which the pacification required, sent there as his 
envoy Mullik Berkhordar, a native of Kashmeer, on whose 
address he placed reliance, to draw over the nobility not yet of 
his party, and to perplex the regent by every apparent civility 
and every mischievous intrigue., 

At Golcondah the Moghul influence had long preponderated; 
the death, however, of Abdool Kootub Shah, in 1672, had not 
been attended with the advantages which Aurungzebe may have 
anticipated. The nearest heir, Abou Hoossein, the son-in-law 
and successor of the late king, notorious for dissipated habits in 
his youth, was, on ascending the throne, completely reclaimed. 
Although a weak prince, he on some occasions asserted the 
dignity of his place; but he was under the influence of two 
brothers, Mahdhuna Punt and Akhana Punt, who, although 
reckoned men of ability, particularly the former, had all that 
disposition to refinement in intrigue which constitutes a principal 
defect in Brarnin statesmen. Aurungzebe’s measures partake 
precisely of that character; and the result proves, not only the 
insignificance of the deepest cunning, but how much a homely 
maxirn might serve as a lesson for kings. The emperor did not 
contemplate the whole effects of his system; and the treachery 
and corruption, encouraged or tolerated at this period, were a 
principal cause of irretrievable confusion in the latter part of 
his reign. 

But without further anticipation, such, in regard to the differ¬ 
ent powers, is a general view of the state of the Deccan when J 
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i undertook his expedition into the Carnatic. It was first 
suggested by Rugonath Narain Hunwuntay, whom we have 
already mentioned as the successor of his father, Naroo Punt, in 
the management of Shahjee’s jagheer in the Carnatic. Rugonath 
Narain was a man of superior abilities, but, after the death of 
his patron, he disgusted Venkajee by his overbearing conduct; 
and on the other hand, the young man’s interference in the 
direction of his own affairs gave the minister great offence. 
Their mutual interests, however > suppressed their growing hatred 
for a long time; but, after 11 or 12 years, Rugonath Narain left 
the Carnatic, and proceeded to the court of Abou Hoossein at 
Golcondah, where he formed an acquaintance with Mahdhuna 
Punt, and contrived to gain his confidence; but whether he took 
these steps, foreseeing the scheme to which he afterwards ap¬ 
plied them, is uncertain. He came, however, to join Sivajee, by 
whom, as an old and distinguished servant of his father, and a 
brother of the Somunt Purdhan, he was received with great 
respect; and Ramchunder Punt, being the youngest of the 
ministers, Sivajee displaced him to make room for Rugonath 
Punt Hunwuntay, on whom he conferred the office of Amat 
Purdhan. The discussion of Sivajee’s claim to share, according 
to Hindoo law, in half the possessions of Shahjee, and the poss¬ 
ibility of making this a cloak for more extensive acquisitions 
in the south, was a constant subject of consultation during the 
rains, when Sivajee lay ill at Satara. 

The period was in every respect favourable to the under¬ 
taking, as the alliance between Beejapoor and the Moghuls, 
and particularly the connection between the regent and Dilere 
Khan, was a certain means of exciting the jealous apprehensions 
of Mahdhuna Punt. Dilere Khan had always shown himself a 
determined enemy of Golcondah; and he was likewise known 
to entertain an equal degree of enmity towards Sivajee. 

The first object effected was an agreement with Khan Jehan, 
by giving him a large sum of money, part, it would appear, 
publicly, and a part privately. That which was publicly received 
was. styled tribute by the Moghul—an appellation to which 
Sivajee reconciled himself, even at this stage of his independence, 
by comparing it to the oilcake given to his milch cow. 

To secure his possessions, the frontier forts on the eastern side, 
which he had just completed, were well calculated to r*epel the 
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inroads of Ghatgay and Nimbalkur; and, in order to guard the 
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coast against the attacks or descents of the Seedee, he left Annajee 
Dutto, the Punt Suchew, with strong garrisons and a large body 
of disposable infantry. His forts between Kallian and Ponda 
were very numerous; and no place could be attacked without 
being speedily supported from various quarters. The particular 
care of this tract was thus made over to the Suchew, but he was 
directed to assist the Peishwa, Moro Punt, to whom Sivajee de¬ 
legated the chief management during his absence; this division 
of power, however, created an unconquerable jealousy between 
these ministers. 

At the dose of the year 1676, Sivajee set out, at the head of 


30,000 horse and 40,000 infantry, towards 


A.D. 1677 Golcondah. Carefully abstaining from plunder, 
his march was conducted with the greatest re¬ 


gularity. Prillhad Punt, the son of the Nyadeish Purdhan, was 
sent forward to announce his approach, which, although known 
to Mahdhima Punt, occasioned astonishment and alarm at 
Hyderabad. Mahdhuna Punt came out some distance to meet 
Sivajee, and the day after his arrival at Golcondah he had an 
interview with Kootub Shah, which lasted for several hours; 
many consultations followed, and Sivajee had the address to per¬ 
suade the king that an alliance between them was not only 
necessary but natural. 

No authentic record of the particulars of the secret compact, 
which was entered into, has been preserved by the Mahrattas; 
but the purport seems to have been a division of such parts of 
Sivajee’s conquests as had not belonged to his father Shahjee, 
and a treaty offensive and defensive against the Moghuls and 
their allies. With the usual burlesque advantages, which a power 
not consulted commonly obtains by such alliances of its neigh- 
hours, Beejapoor was to be admitted to all the benefits of this agree¬ 
ment, after its possessions in the Carnatic had been reduced and 
divided between Sivajee and Kootub Shah, on condition of 
dismissing Abdool Khureem from the regency, and receiving the 
brother of Mahdhuna Punt in his stead. What further induce¬ 
ment may have been held out, or whether the ambition or 
avarice of Mahdhuna Punt may have been more treacherously 
excited, cannot be discovered; but Sivajee succeeded in obtaining 
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considerable supply of money, and, what he most wanted, a 
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train of artillery with its equipments. It is probable that he 
dispensed with all other reinforcements; and the necessity of 
keeping the whole of the troops of Kootub Shah for the defence 
of the kingdom was an opinion likely to arise of itself without 
being suggested by Sivajee. 

After a month spent at Hyderabad, Sivajee, having concluded 
his arrangements, marched due south, and crossed the Kistna 


at the Neorootey Sungum, 23 miles below 
Kurnoul, about the month of March, Whilst 
his troops advanced slowly by the route of 


March 


Kuddapah, Sivajee, with a body of cavalry, struck off'to the 
eastward, for the purpose of visiting the temple of Purwuttum, 
where he performed many penances. At last he was worked up 
into such a state of enthusiasm as to draw his sword for the 
purpose of sacrificing himself to the deity, when, it is pretended, 
he was saved by the direct interposition of the goddess Bhowanee, 
by whose inspiration Sivajee on this occasion uttered one of his 
many prophecies; and whilst the deity, through him, declared 
the necessity of his yet remaining to perform many great services 
for the Hindoo faith, she announced the splendid conquests that 
were to be immediately achieved in the Carnatic. 

After passing 12 days in this extravagant manner, Sivajee 
followed his army, which descended into the Carnatic Payeen 
Ghaut by the Damulcherry pass; and, as he had a double object 
in view, he left the heavy part of his army to come on by easy 
stages, whilst he pushed on with the cavalry and a body of his 
Mawulees. tie passed Madras in the first week of May, and, 
arriving in the neighbourhood of Ginjee, then belonging to 
Beejapoor, he obtained possession of it from the sons of Amber 
Khan, named Roop Khan and Nazir Mohuuimud, according 
to a previous agreement through Rugonath Narain. Ramajee 
Nulgay, one of his Mawulee commanders, was appointed havil- 
dar of the place, and the same regulations as those established 
in his forts in Maharashtra were now, at a distance of 600 miles, 
commenced in Drawee!; and Wittul Peeldeo Garoodkur, with 
the general care of the dependent districts, was directed, in like 
manner, to introduce his revenue system. 

An officer of the Beejapoor government, named Sher Khan, in 
charge of the district of Trinamullee, made an effort to oppose 
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Sivajee at the head of 5,000 horse; but he was quickly surroun¬ 
ded, made prisoner, and his horses seized, according to the 
custom of Mahratta victors. Suntajee, the half-brother of Sivajee, 
had joined him before this affair, and very soon showed that 
he inherited a portion of the family spirit and ability. 

In the meantime, the remaining part of the army which 
Sivajee had purposely left in the rear, had invested the strong 
fortress of Vellore. The siege was conducted by a Bramin, 
named Neerhurry Bullal. He erected his principal batteries on 
two adjacent hills, which he named Saujra and Gojura; and 
after a siege of some duration, the detail of which is very im¬ 
perfectly given in the Mahratta manuscripts, the fort surrendered 
about the latter end of September. 

During the siege of Vellore, Sivajee had been endeavouring to 
effect his designs on Tanjore, and had induced his brother to 
meet him at Trivadey, for the purpose of discussing his claim to 
share in their father's property. Venkajee, apprized of his designs, 
would, in the first instance, have resisted by force; but the Naik 
of Madura, who had agreed to assist him, was detached from 
the alliance by the address of Rugonath Narain, and Venkajee 
adopted the alternative of visiting his brother. Sivajee received 
him with many professions of regard, but he could not persuade 
him to give up half the property. Whilst the one urged his claim, 
the other obstinately denied it. Sivajee at first thought of making 
him prisoner, and compelling him to give up the half of Tanjore, 
of the jagheer districts, and of the money and jewels; but on 
further consideration, according to the words of his own letter, 
as Venkajee had come of his own accord to visit him, such a 
measure appeared to be “inconsistent with his own character as 
a brother and a prince;” he therefore permitted him to return to 
Tanjore. To keep open the door of accommodation, though at the 
same time he had determined to seize upon the other districts, 
Sivajee sent messengers to Venkajee to endeavour to prevail 
upon him to give up half of Tanjore, Arnee, one or two of the 
forts, and to make an equal division without any quarrel; desir¬ 
ing his brother to recollect that it was not mere territory he 
desired—of that he possessed and could bestow abundance—but 
his inheritance ( wulun ) he was bound in honor not to renounce. 

After the interview at Trivadey, Sivajee came to Vellore, 
which had surrendered previous to his arrival. Camaticgurh 
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ahcKtwo other forts were reduced immediately after, and Vedo 
Bhaskur, a Bramin who had been in charge of Arnee since the 
time of Shahjee, brought the keys of the fort, and tendered his 
services to Sivajee, by whom he was confirmed in his command, 
and his two sons taken into the service. The jagheer districts of 
Shahjee, consisting of Kolhar, Bangalore, Ouscotta, Balapoor, 
and Sera, were all taken possession of by Sivajee before the 
beginning of the ensuing year; and his horse either levied con¬ 
tributions under the name of chouth and surdeshmookhee, or, 
where refused, plundered the whole Carnatic subject to the 
kingdom of Beejapoor. 

The truce which Khan Jehan Buhadur had entered into with 
Sivajee was not approved of by Aurungzebe; and Dilere Khan, 
having submitted a proposal for invading Oolcondah, assisted 
by Abdool Khureerti and the troops of Beejapoor, on the plan 
suited to the emperors system of exhausting the Deccan states, 
Khan Jehan was recalled, and Dilere Khan ordered to carry his 
proposals into effect. 

The excuse for this combined attack on the part of Dilere 
Khan and Abdool Khureem was the alliance which Kootub 
Shah had entered into with Sivajee. But Mahdhuna Punt had 
foreseen the coming storm; the invaders were met by an over¬ 
whelming force, and were soon compelled to retreat. The troops 
of Beejapoor had suffered, great privation; numbers deserted in 
consequence, and those that remained were so disorderly and 
clamorous for want of pay, that it was impossible to lead them 
against the enemy. To add to the general distress, Abdool 
Khureem was taken ill, and his life being despaired of, Dilere 
Khan attempted to reconcile the factions, and it was agreed 
that Musaood Khan, an Abyssinian, son-in-law of Seedee Johur, 
and jagheerdar of Adonee, should eventually succeed to the 
regency, Abdool Khureem died in January 
A.D . 1678 1678, and Musaood Khan was appointed his 

successor accordingly. His personal properly 
was the principal motive for choosing Musaood Khan, especially 
as he promised to pay the debts of Dilere Khan, as well as the 
arrears due to the troops. He also bound himself to fulfil the 
agreement made by Khowaus Khan, to preserve peace and 
order, to have no sort of communication with Sivajee, to abide by 
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advice of Dilere Khan on all occasions, and to send Padshah 
Beebee to the Moghul camp. Musaood Khan paid a. part of the 
arrears due to the infantry; but, after returning to Beejapoor, he 
would neither pay nor retain a great portion of the cavalry. 
Large bodies were let loose upon the country in consequence; 
some were entertained by Moro Punt in Sivajee’s service, and 
others joined the Moghuls. A gloomy discontent prevailed at 
Beejapoor; but on the regent’s afterwards promising not to give 
the king’s sister to the Moghuls, he acquired considerable 
popularity. 

Dilere Khan, after the agreement with Musaood Khan was 
concluded, immediately marched towards Pairgaom; and Sivajee, 
on learning the state of affairs, began his march from the 
Carnatic. He appointed his half-brother Suntajee to the charge 
of Ginjee and its dependencies, and associated him with 
Rugonafch Narain and Humbeer Rao, Sersaputtee, in the general 
management of his affairs in the Carnatic. 

As Sivajee had given up no part of his late acquisitions, the 
king of Golcondah probably by this time perceived that he had 
been duped by him; but a friendly intercourse existed after 
Sivajee’s return to Raigurh. 

When Sivajee’s troops arrived in the neighbourhood of Bellary, 
a few of his foragers were killed by some of the people belonging 
to the fort, which was then in possession of the widow of 
Dessaye. As satisfaction was refused, the outrage furnished an 
excuse for attacking the place, which was invested and taken 
after a siege of 27 days. Sivajee next besieged and took Kopaul, 
Buhadur Benda surrendered 15 days afterwards, and the neigh¬ 
bouring country was immediately taken possession of. Jenardin 
Punt Somunt, one of the Purdhans, was left to settle the new 
acquisition. Sivajee continued his march, but on arriving at 
Toorgul, he halted; accounts having reached him of an attack 
made upon his troops in the Carnatic, by his brother Venkajee, 
who had been repulsed with considerable loss. Upon receipt of 
this intelligence, Sivajee addressed a long letter to his brother, 
m which he recapitulated everything that had occurred, repre¬ 
sented the extreme indiscretion of a conduct which had com¬ 
pelled him to take possession of the districts, and now had 
obliged his officers to repel aggression by force of arms; that the 


Sughter of the vile Mahomedans, who had joined in the attack, 
was not to be regretted, but he ought to reflect on the sacrifice 
of valuable lives which it had occasioned. Sivajee in this letter 
dwells much on the necessity of union and the propriety of 
peace, which last he now proposes to grant on receiving the 
whole of their father’s territorial possessions in the Carnatic, for 
which he promises, either to allow his brother an equivalent in 
the Panalla districts, or to obtain a grant of territory from his 
ally, Kootub Shah, in some other part of the country, equal to 
three lakhs of pagodas annually. 

Venkajee, on receipt of this letter, requested an interview 
with Rugonath Narain; but the latter replied that he was now 
in the service of his majesty Sivajee, but should be happy to 
attend upon receiving orders to that effect. This permission 
having been obtained, Rugonath Narain brought about an ac¬ 
commodation. Venkajee agreed to pay down a considerable sum 
of money, to divide their father’s jewels, and to share the 
revenue of the territory with his brother. On these conditions 
Sivajee allowed him to retain Tanjore, and restored the jagheer 
districts. 

Whilst Sivajee remained near Toorgul, a body of horse be¬ 
longing to Ghatgay and Nimbalkur appeared in the Panalla 
district, laid waste the country, and retired, plundering, towards 
Kurar. A detachment from Sivajee’s army under Neelajee Katkur 
overtook them at Koorlee, attacked and dispersed them, re¬ 
covering much valuable property, which, as it belonged to his 
own subjects, Sivajee scrupulously restored. 

Jenardin Punt being threatened by a body of horse belonging 
to Beejapoor, Sivajee sent back a part of his troops to reinforce 
him, whilst he himself, attended by a small escort, reached 
Raigurh before the commencement of the south-west monsoon, 
after an absence of 18 months. 

Humbeer Rao, on the conclusion of the agreement with 
Venkajee, marched towards Maharashtra with all expedition, 
and Jenardin Punt, apprized of his approach, concerted a com¬ 
bined attack on the Beejapoor troops in the Dooab, which com¬ 
pletely succeeded: 500 horses, 5 elephants, and the commander 
of the party were taken. The whole of the tract between the 
Toonghbuddra and the Kistna was overruin, and the refractory 
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deshmookhs in the neighbourhood of* Kopaul and Bellary, who 
had for some time refused all payments to the government of 
Beejapoor, were compelled to submit to the troops of Sivajee, 
The reduced state of Beejapoor, its want of cavalry, and the 
swelling of the rivers from the rains, prevented Musaood Khan 
from making an effort to recover these valuable districts. 

During Sivajee’s absence, Moro Trimmul, the Peishwa, pro¬ 
vided for the security of the territory with his usual activity and 
ability. The war with the Seedees, who were reinforced every 
season by the Moghul fleet from Surat, continued to be waged 
with rancorous enmity. Descents upon the Mahratta coast, 
actions with vessels on both sides, attempts to burn the Seedee’s 
fleet, and a slow but lasting cannonade on Jinjeera, was the 
manner in which the warfare was maintained. The only events 
which it seems requisite to particularize, was the supersession 
of Seedee Sumbhole by Seedee Kassim, in consequence of an 
order from the emperor. The title conferred on the new chief, 
who is admitted by the Mahrattas to have been an excellent 
officer, was Yakoot Khan—the same as that of his predecessor. 

It was probably in consequence of the truce between the 
Moghuls and Beejapoor that Moro Punt was induced to enter¬ 
tain numbers of the discharged cavalry of Beejapoor, being 
apprehensive that Dilere Khan meditated hostilities on his 
return to Pairgaom; but Aurungzebe was displeased with the 
adjustment which Dilere Khan had made, and informed him 
that he ought to have effected a more complete arrangement 
by providing for the nobility, paying the arrears of the troops, 
and taking the government under the imperial protection; he, 
therefore, commanded him to endeavour to amend his error 
whilst it was yet reparable, to pay the arrears of the cavalry, 
and to draw over as many of the officers as he could. Sultan 
Mauzum was again appointed to the government of the Deccan, 
but the command of the army in the field remained with Dilere 
Khan. The Afghan party in Beejapoor were easily detached; 
but many of those who were violently factious, although averse 
to the existing authority, had still a greater dislike to the 
Moghuls. The envoy formally demanded Padshah Beebee as 
the only means of averting an immediate siege. Musaood Khan 
refused compliance. One of the factions, headed by Syud 



Mukhtoorn, and instigated by Mullik Berkhordar, assembled in 
arms to enforce the request at a time when the regent was un¬ 


prepared; but a battle in the midst of the city was prevented by 
the king’s sister, who herself repaired to the spot, and declared 
her intention of proceeding to the Moghul camp, vainly but 
generously imagining that, by this sacrifice, her brother and his 
kingdom might be saved. The Mahomedan inhabitants of 
Beejapoor, who yet remain, revert with fond garrulity to this 
anecdote, and to many traditionary legends of their last and 
favourite princess. 

Padshah Beebee reached Dilere Khan’s camp when the 
Moghuls were advancing to invest the city, a fit escort was fur¬ 
nished to conduct her to Aurungabad, but the 
A,D. 1679 imperial army prosecuted its march. Musaood 
Khan in this dilemma sought assistance from 
Sivajee, who agreed to attack Dilere Khan, or effect a diversion 
in favour of the besieged. For this purpose Sivajee assembled 
a large body of cavalry at Panalla, and marched towards 
Beejapoor; but, finding the besiegers strong, and not choosing 
to encounter the Patans, of whom a large portion of Dilere 
Khan’s army was composed, he only made a show of attacking, 
advanced slowly until within 24 miles of the camp, when he 
turned off to the northward, rapidly crossed the Beema, and 
attacked the Moghul possessions, literally with fire and sword, 
leaving the inhabitants houseless and the villages in ashes. 
Dilere Khan did not relinquish the siege, and Sivajee continued 
his depredations from the Beema to the Godavery, He crossed 
the latter river, attacked Jaulna, and, although Sultan Mauzum 
was at Aurungabad, plundered the town leisurely for three 
days, pointing out, as was his custom on such occasions, the 
particular houses and spots where money and valuables were 
secreted. Nothing escaped him, and no place was a sanctuary; 
the residence of the peers , or Mahomedan saints, which Sivajee 
had hitherto held sacred, were on this occasion pillaged. The 
laden booty was a certain signal that Sivajee would take some 
route towards Raigurh, and a body of 10,000 horse having been 
collected by the prince’s orders, from various parts under 
Runmust Khan, pursued, overtook, and attacked Sivajee near 
Sungumnere on his route to Putta. A part of his troops were 
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>wn into confusion, owing principally to the impetuosity of 
Suntajee Ghorepuray; Seedojee Nimbaikur, an officer of distinc¬ 
tion., was killed; but Sivajee led a desperate charge, and by 
great personal exertion retrieved the day. The Moghul troops 
were broken, and he continued his route; but he had not pro¬ 
ceeded far when he was again attacked by the Moghuls, who 
had been joined by a large reinforcement under Kishen Sing, 
one of the grandsons of Mirza Raja Jey Sing. This division cut 
him off from the pass to which he was marching, and Sivajee 5 s 
army was unable to contend with such an accumulated force. 
But the superior intelligence of one of his Jasooses, or guides, 
saved Sivajee in this emergency. He conducted him across the 
hills by a pass unknown to the Moghuls, by which he gained 
several hours 5 march in advance, and safely reached Putta. 
The Moghul troops returned to Aurungabad, and Sivajee judged 
the opportunity favourable for possessing himself of the whole 
of the forts near Putta, 27 in number; for which purpose he 
ordered a body of infantry to join Moro Punt from the Concan, 
in order to reduce as many of them as possible; and a large 
detachment of cavalry was likewise placed at the Peishwa’s 
disposal. 

Sivajee remained at Putta until he received an express from 
Musaood Khan, entreating him to return southward, and make 
an effort to relieve the city: “that Dilere Khan had run his 
approaches close to the walls, and that nothing but prompt 
exertion could save them. 55 Sivajee again set off for Beejapoor, 
when news reached him that his son Sumbhajee had fled and 
joined Dilere Khan. He directed his army to pursue their route 
under Humbeer Rao, whilst he himself retired to Panalla to 
devise means of bringing back Sumbhajee. 

The conduct of his eldest son had for some time been a 
source of griel and vexation to Sivajee; and in consequence of 
Sumbhajee’s attempting to violate the person of the wife of a 
Bramin, his father for a time confined him in Panalla, and 
placed a strict watch over him after he was released. Sumbhajee, 
impatient under this control, took advantage of his father’s ab¬ 
sence, and deserted to Dilere Khan, by whom he was received 
with great distinction. 

Dilere Khan sent accounts of this event to the emperor, and 
proposed, as the M hrattas were becoming so very powerful, to 
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• r^^ up Sumbhajee at the head of a party, in opposition to his 
father, in order to divide their interests, and facilitate the capture 
of the forts. But this scheme, although it appeared to Dilere 
Khan similar to what was then carried on against Beejapoor and 
Golcondah, was disapproved by the emperor, as it would ulti¬ 
mately conduce to strengthen predatory power; and it is remark- 
able that this reason, than which none could be more just at 
that period, should be recorded by a Mahratta biographer of 
Sivajee. Although it rests on no other authority, we cannot 
but remark that, had such an opinion guided Aurungzebe’s 
measures at an earlier period, and the view been a little more 
extended, so as to have preserved the other Mahomedan states 
from becoming first a prey, and then an accession of strength, 
to the Mahrattas, the policy of this emperor might have met its 
meed of praise, with far more justice than we can discover in 
those eulogies which have been frequently bestowed upon it. 

But before sufficient time had elapsed to obtain a reply from 
court, Dilere Khan, intent on his own scheme, took measures 
for carrying it into effect. He sent a detachment of his army from 
before Beejapoor, accompanied by Sumbhajee, as raja of the 
Mahrattas, to lay siege to Bhopaulgurh, the extreme outpost of 
Sivajee J s possessions to the eastward, which was taken. 

Humbeer Rao, detached by Sivajee towards Beejapoor, fell in 
with 8,000 or 9,000 cavalry under Runmust Khan, the same 
officer lately sent by Sultan Mauzum against Sivajee; and he 
again sustained a severe defeat. 

Moro Punt took Ahoont and Nahawagurh, both forts of great 
strength, and dispersed his army all over Candeish, which was 
plundered and laid waste. Humbeer Rao hovered about the 
camp of Dilere Khan, whilst the besieged, encouraged by 
Musaood Khan, continued a most resolute defence. Dilere Khan 
pressed the siege, but personal exertion could not avail when all 
supplies were cut off. He at last was compelled to abandon all 
hope of reducing the place; and, at the end of the rains, attacked 
the open country, plundered Hutnee, crossed the Kisfcna as soon 
as fordable, divided the troops, and was laying waste the Carnatic, 
when Jenardin Punt, with 6,000 horse, attacked the party 
commanded by Dilere Khan in person, completely defeated him, 
intercepted his parties, cut several of them to pieces, and com¬ 
pelled him to retreat* 
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V time orders had arrived from the emperor recalling 
Sultan Mauzum, disapproving of Dilere Khan’s measures, and 
reinstating Khan Jehan in command of the army, and in the 
government of the Deccan. Sumbhajee was ordered to be sent 
prisoner to Delhi; but Dilere Khan, who had permitted Sivajee’s 
emissaries to have access to him now connived at his escape; 
and, although Sivajee was reconciled to him, he confined him in 
the fort of Panalla until he should give proofs of amendment. 

Sivajee, as the price of his alliance with Beejapoor, required 
the cession of the tract around Kopaul and Bellary, also the 
cession of all claims to sovereignty on the con- 
A..D. 1680 quered territory in Drawed, the principality of 
Tanjore, and the jagheer districts of Shahjee. 
These conditions being complied with, Sivajee went to the 
neighbourhood of the city of Beejapoor, where he had an inter¬ 
view and a secret consultation with Musaood Khan. 

The supremacy granted to Sivajee was considered by 
Venkajeeas a death-blow to his independence; he was already 
not only subjected, to the interference of Rugonath Punt, but 
Sivajee, on pretence of assisting him with fit agents, took a large 
share of the management .into his own hands. Venkajee, im¬ 
patient of control, appears to have been so greatly mortified, that 
he resigned himself to melancholy, neglected his affairs, and 
omitted even the usual care of his person, and the observances 
enjoined by his religion; he became careless and abstracted from 
all worldly affairs, and assumed the conduct rather of a devotee 
than of an active chief, such as he had hitherto shown himself. 
On this occasion Sivajee addressed a letter to him, full of energy 
and good sense. This letter was amongst the last that Sivajee 
ever dictated; he was taken ill at Raigurh, occasioned by pain¬ 
ful swelling in his knee-joint, which became gradually worse, 
and at last threw him into a high fever, which, on the seventh 
day from its commencement, terminated his existence on the 
5th day of April 1680, in the 53rd year of his age. 

Such was the end of Sivajee. We have passed over some de¬ 
tails in his warfare with the Seedees, which may require retros¬ 
pective notice, and have been drawn forward by a chain of more 
important events, until we have reached that point where we 
naturally pause to look back on the life of any human being who 
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just ceased to be. Sivajee was certainly a most extraordinary 
person; and, however justly many of his acts may be censured, 
his claim to high rank in the page of history must be admitted. 
To form an esti mate of his character, let us consider him assemb¬ 
ling and conducting a band of half-naked Mawulees through 
the wild tracts where he first established himself, unmindful of 
obstruction from the elements, turning the most inclement 
seasons to advantage, and inspiring the minds of such followers 
with undaunted enthusiasm. Let us also observe the singular 
plans of policy he commenced, and which we must admit to 
have been altogether novel, and most fit for acquiring power at 
such a period. Let us examine his internal regulations, the great 
• progress he made in arranging every department in the midst of 
almost perpetual warfare and his successful stratagems for 
escaping or extricating himself from difficulty; and whether plan¬ 
ing the capture of a fort, or the conquest of a distant country; 
heading an attack or conducting a retreat; regulating the disci¬ 
pline to be observed amongst a hundred horse, or laying down 
arrangements for governing a country; we view his talents with 
admiration, and his genius with wonder. For a popular leader, 
his frugality was a remarkable feature in his character; and the 
richest plunder never made him deviate from the rules he had 
laid down for its appropriation. 

SiVajee was patient and deliberate in his plans, ardent, reso¬ 
lute, and persevering in their execution; but even in viewing 
the favourable side, duplicity and meanness are so much inter¬ 
mixed with his schemes, and so conspicuous in his actions, that 
the offensive parts of a worse character might be passed over 
with less disgust. Superstition, cruelty, and treachery are not 
only justly alleged against him, but he always preferred deceit 
to open force when both were in his power. But to sum up all 
let us contrast his craft, pliancy, and humility with his boldness, 
firmness, and ambition; his power of inspiring enthusiasm while 
he showed the coolest attention to his own interests; the dash of 
a partizan adventurer, with the order and economy of a states¬ 
man; and, lastly, the wisdom of his plans which raised the 
despised Hindoos to sovereignty, and brought about their own 
accomplishment when the hand that had framed them was low 
in the dust. 
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own nations speak of him as an 
incarnation of a deity, setting an example of wisdom, fortitude* 
and piety. Mahrattas, in general, consider that necessity justifies 
a murder, and that political assassination is often wise and 
proper. They admit that Sivajee authorised the death of Chunder 
Rao, the raja of Jowlee; but few of them acknowledge that 
Afzool Khan was murdered. The vulgar opinion is that the 
Khan was the aggressor; and the event is spoken of rather as a 
commendable exploit than a detestable and treacherous assassin¬ 
ation. 

From what can be learned of Sivajee in domestic life, his 
manners were remarkably pleasing, and his address winning; 
he was apparently frank, but seldom familiar; passionate in his 
disposition, but kind to his dependants and relations. He was a 
man of small stature, and of an active rather than strong make; 
his countenance was handsome and intelligent; he had very long 
arms in proportion to his size, which is reckoned a beauty among 
Mahrattas. The sword which he constantly used, and which he 
named after the goddess Bhowanee, is still preserved by the raja 
of Satara with the utmost veneration, and has all the honors of 
an idol paid to it. 

Sivajee, at the time of his death, was in possession of the 
whole of that part of the Goncan extending from Gundavee to 
Ponda; with the exceptions of Goa, lower Choule, Salsette, and 
Bassein, belonging to the Portuguese; Jinjeera, in possession of 
the Abyssinians; and the English settlement on the island of 
Bombay. He had thannas in Garwar, Ankola, and several places 
on the coast, where he shared the districts with the deshmookhs. 
The chief of Soonda acknowledged his authority, and the rana of 
Bednore paid him an annual tribute. Exclusive of his possessions 
around Bellary and Kopaul, his conquest in Drawed, his supre¬ 
macy as well as share in Tanjore, and the jagheer districts of his 
father in the Carnatic, Sivajee occupied that tract of Maharashtra 
from the Hurnkassee river on the south, to the Indooranee river 
on the north, betw een Poona and Joonere. The districts of Sopa, 
Baramuttee, and Indapoor were occasionally held, and always 
claimed by him as his paternal jagheer; and the line of forts, 
built from Tattora to Panalla, distinctly mark the boundary of 
his consolidated territory to the eastward. He, however, had a 
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number of detached places. Singnapoor, at the temple of Mahdeo, 
was his hereditary enam village; the fort of Parneira, near 
Daxnaun, was rebuilt by Moro Trimmul; and his garrisons and 
thannas occupied a great part of Buglana, and several strong 
places in Candeish and Sungumnere. His personal wealth was 
immense; and making large allowance for exaggeration in the 
Mahratta manuscripts* he had, without doubt, several millions 
in specie at Raigurh. 

The territory and treasures, however, which Sivajee acquired 
were not so formidable to the Mahomedans as the example he 
had set, the system and habits he introduced, and the spirit he 
had infused into a large proportion of the Mahratta people. 

None of his successors inherited his genius, but the rise and 
fall of empires depend on such an infinite variety of circumstances, 
that those instruments which of ten appear to human foresight 
the least likely to produce a particular end, are the very means 
by which it is accomplished. 

Sivajee had four wives—Suhyee Bye, of the family of Nimbalkur; 
Soyera Bye, of the Sirkay family; Pootla Bye, of the family of 
Mohitey; and a fourth wife, whose name and family are un¬ 
known. Of these, two survived him, Soyera Bye and Pootla 
Bye; the latter immolated herself, but was burnt some weeks 
after her husband’s corpse, owing to the secrecy which was 
observed respecting his death. 

Suhyee Bye, the mother of Sumbhajee, died in 1659, two 
years after his birth; Soyera Bye was the mother of Raja Ram, 
and, being an artful woman, not only had great influence with 
her husband, but a considerable ascendancy over several of the 
principal ministers, especially Annajee Dutto, the Punt Suchew. 
Sivajee, during the last days of his life, had expressed to Moro 
Punt, Annajee Dutto, and others, that, in the event of his death, 
much evil was to be apprehended from the misconduct of 
Sumbhajee; and these words were interpreted by Soyera Bye 
and her faction as a will in favour of Raja Ram, then a boy of 
ten years old. Moro Trimmul Peishwa, although Annajee Dutto 
had always been his rival, was at first drawn into a plan of 
administering the government under a regency in the rtarne of 
Raja Ram. The other Purdhans likewise acquiesced in the 
arrangement, and measures were immediately taken to carry it 
into effect. 
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Sivajee’s death was to be kept a profound secret until 
Sumbhajee’s confinement should be rendered perfectly secure. 
The funeral obsequies were performed privately by Shahjee 
Bhonslay, a relation of the family. A force under Jenardin Punt 
Sosnunt, whom we have seen so active in the Carnatic, was 
directed to march to Panalla; the garrison of Raigurh was 
strengthened; 10,000 horse were stationed at the neighbouring 
village of Panchwur; and Humbeer Rao, the Senaputtee, was 
ordered with a large army to take up a position at Kurar. As 
some time was necessary for any of these movements, letters 
were despatched to Heerajee Furzund, in charge of Sumbhajee 
at Panalla, to apprize him of what was going forward. But 
Sumbhajee had either been informed of the event, or suspected 
his father’s death, for, on the appearance of the messenger with 
the letters, he seized and threatened him with instant death if 
he did not give up the packet. Its delivery discovered the whole. 
Heerajee Furzund fled into the Concan; Sumbhajee took com¬ 
mand of the fort, and was obeyed by the garrison; but he 
immediately put two of the principal officers to death. Not 
knowing whom to trust beyond the walls of the fort, he made 
preparations for defending it, and resolved to await events. 
Jenardin Punt, finding the place in Sumbhajee’s possession, sat 
down to blockade it, and after some weeks was content to 
leave his guards at their posts, whilst he took up his abode in 
the town of Kolapoor. 

Raja Ram was placed on the throne in May, and the ministers 
began the conduct of affairs in his name; but as latent rivalry 
is easily excited, the Peishwa and the Suchew soon became 
jealous of each other. 

Sumbhajee, in the meantime, having gained over a part of 
Jenardin Punt’s troops, took a chosen band of his Mawulee 
garrison, proceeded through the Punt’s lines in the night, seized 
him in the town of Kolapoor, and carried him back to Panalla, 
a prisoner. Humbeer Rao Mohitey, delighted by this exploit, so 
worthy of the son of Sivajee, became immediately inclined to 
Sumbhajee’s cause; and Moro Punt, who had set out from 
Raigurh on the news of Jenardin Punt’s disaster, instead of 
exerting himself for the cabal, offered his services to Sumbhajee, 
by whom he was confirmed as Peishwa, but never succeeded 
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•aining his confidence. Humbeer Rao advanced and paid his 
respects, when Sumbhajee immediately quitted Panalla, and 
proceeded towards Raigurh. Before his arrival the garrison had 
risen in his favour, and confined such as would have opposed 
his authority. The army at Panchwur came over to him in a 
body, and Sumbhajee entered Raigurh in the end of June 1680. 
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S U M BIIA J E E ’ S CONDUCT, from the time of his 
father’s death until he entered his capital, discovered a vigour 
and method the more satisfactory from being 
A.D . 1680 unexpected; and had he taken advantage of the 

general submission, and published a declaration 
of amnesty, the address and energy he had shown would have 
suppressed all recollection of his early faults; but the barbarity 
of his disposition was displayed from the moment he passed the 
gate of Raigurh., Annajee Dutto was put in irons, thrown into 
prison, and his property confiscated. Raja Ram was also con¬ 
fined; Soy era Bye was seized, and, when brought before 
Sumbhajee, he insulted her in the grossest manner, accused her 
of having poisoned Sivajee, loaded her with every epithet of 
abuse, and ordered her to be put to a cruel and lingering death. 
The Mahratta officers attached to her cause were beheaded; and 
one, particularly obnoxious, was precipitated from the top of the 
rock of Raigurh. This severity, justly deemed unnecessary and 
cruel, besides causing an inveterate enmity in the minds of 
Soyera Bye’s relations, was considered a most inauspicious com¬ 
mencement; and on the occasion of his being seated on the 
throne, in the early part of August, many unfavourable auguries 
were reported in the country. 

The armistice which Sivajee effected with the Moghul viceroy, 
Khan Jehan Buhadur, when quitting his own territory on the 
Carnatic expedition, produced no compromise with the Abyssi- 
nians of Jinjeera; a petty warfare was constantly maintained in 
the Concan bet ween the Seedee and the Mahrattas; but hostilities 
became more rancorous after the accession of Sumbhajee. 

The island or rock of Henery, near the entrance of the har¬ 
bour of Bombay was fortified by Sivajee in 1679, which being 
resented by the English, an attempt by them, in conjunction 
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with the Seedee, was unsuccessfully made to dispossess him of 
it; but Kenery, another island of the same description, which 
stands by the side of Henery, having been in the same surrepti¬ 
tious manner occupied by the Seedee during the ensuing season, 
Sumbhajee’s first efforts were spent in endeavouring to drive 
out the Seedee, and with no better success than had attended 
the attempt on Kenery. The English as little relished the occupa¬ 
tion by the one party as by the other, 

Sumbhajee, whilst his fleet and troops were thus employed, 
proceeded to Fanalia, for what purpose is not clearly ascertained, 
though perhaps it may have been to conduct 
A.D . 1681 some negotiations with the Beejapoor govern¬ 

ment. He remained there until recalled to 
Raigurh by the appearance of an illustrious fugitive who sought an 
asylum in his territory. This personage was Sultan Mohummud 
Akber, the fourth son of the emperor Aururigzebe, who, having 
been won over by the Rajpoots, consented to head a rebellion 
against his father, but the scheme was frustrated by the emperor’s 
address, and the prince fled towards Sumbhajee’s country, which 
he was fortunate enough to reach, though he was hotly pursued, 
and the strictest orders issued, to all the imperial officers of the 
districts in his route, to intercept him. 

Sumbhajee sent an officer to welcome his arrival, appointed 
the village of Dodsay for his residence, the name of which, in 
compliment to his guest, was changed to Padshapoor; but some 
affair, of which Mahratta manuscripts take no notice, detained 
him at Panalla, and prevented his visiting the prince on his first 
arrival. In the meantime the restless faction of Annajee Dutto, 
in order to forward their own views, and procure his enlargement, 
took advantage of Sumbhajee’s absence to propose some over¬ 
tures to Sultan Mohummud Akber in favour of Raja Ram. The 
news of this fresh conspiracy was first communicated to 
Sumbhajee by Dadajee Rugonath, Deshpandya of Mhar, and 
excited suspicions towards his guest, until the prince himself 
communicated the circumstances, which entirely dispelled his 
doubts, and Sumbhajee visited and welcomed him with much 
cordiality. 

The intrigue on the part of the friends of Annajee Dutto was 
said to have been supported by the whole Sirkay family in the 
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Concan, whose motive was revenge for the death of Soyera Bye, 
Ballajee Aujee Chitnees, a man of the Purbhoo caste, who had 
stood high in Sivajee’s favour, and had been employed by 
Sumbhajee himself on a confidential mission to Bombay, was 
accused of being a principal instigator in the meditated treach¬ 
ery. This person, together with his eldest son, one of his relations 
named Samjee Aujee, Heerajee Furzund, such of the Sirkays as 
could be apprehended, and, lastly, Annajee Dutto himself, were 
at once led out to execution, tied to the feet of elephants, and 
trampled to death. The principal members of the Sirkay family 
fled in consternation, and several of them entered the Moghul 
service. Sumbhajee’s severity, even if just towards Ballajee Aujee, 
which is doubtful, was extremely impolitic in regard to Annajee 
Dutto. To put a Bramin to death is always looked upon with 
horror, and the fate of the gallant Punt Suchew, who had per¬ 
formed such important services during the rise of Sivajee, was 
viewed, by every one capable of appreciating his worth, as a 
violent and harsh measure, calculated rather to create fear and 
dissension than to insure obedience and unanimity. 

Of this number was Moro Punt Pingley, Peishwa, who, as his 
jealousy was extinct in his rival’s death, did not fail to inveigh with 
honest boldness against the impiety and impolicy of his execution. 
A Kanoja Bramin from Hindostan, named Kuloosha, who bad 
by some means insinuated himself into Sumbhajee’s favour, and 
who was the secret adviser of his action, recommended the 
imprisonment of Moro Punt. The Peishwa was accordingly 
thrown into confinement, and Sumbhajee, with the aid of this 
inexperienced man, equally presumptuous with himself, under¬ 
took the conduct of all state affairs. 

Ramdas Swamy, the friend and spiritual director of Sivajee, 
whose life and conduct seem to have merited the universal 
encomiums of his countrymen, a few days previous to his 
death, wrote Sumbhajee an excellent and judicious letter, ad¬ 
vising him for the future rather than upbraiding him for the 
past, and pointing out the example of his father, yet carefully 
abstaining from personal comparison. 

About the same time Rugonath Narain Hunwuntay under¬ 
took a journey from the Carnatic, having left Hurjee Raja 
Mahareek in charge of the government during his absence. On 
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arrival at Raigurh, as he brought with him a considerable 
treasure, the balance saved from the revenue of the districts, he 
was well received, and as was due to one of the Purdhans, and 
so distinguished an officer, a full durbar was assembled on the 
occasion. Rugonath Narain took this unusual opportunity of 
entering on public affairs, and represented all the evils likely to 
result from the disregard shown to experienced servants, and to 
the forms of government instituted by Sivajee; he pointed out 
what ought to be done, and, whilst maintaining his arguments 
boldly censured Sumbhajee’s proceedings, and predicted his fall. 

It would seem difficult to account for the temerity of Rugonath 
Narain, especially as his brother, Jenardin Punt, was still in 
confinement; btit Sumbhajee was probably sensible that any 
violence towards Rugonath Narain might at once place the 
Carnatic at his uncle’s disposal; and it is remarkable that decided 
language from a man whom he respects generally overawes the 
most ungovernable Mahratta. Sumbhajee promised to release 
Moro Punt and Jenardin Punt, and Rugonath Punt himself was 
civilly dismissed to his government. He died, however, before 
he reached Ginjee, and Sumbhajee not only fulfilled his promise 
of releasing Moro Punt and Jenardin Punt, but advanced the 
latter to the rank of Amat, vacant by his brother’s death, con¬ 
firmed Hitrjee Raja in the government of the Carnatic, and 
Neeloo Punt Moreishwur, the son of Moro Punt, Peishwa, was 
appointed under him as mootaliq, or chief agent of affairs. But 
this amendment was but temporary, and the favourite Kuloosha 
obtained a complete ascendancy over his mind. 

On the occasion of Sumbhajee’s meeting with Prince Akber, 
it was rumoured abroad that the Mahrattas and Rajpoots were 
about to unite for the purpose of dethroning Aurungzebe, and 
placing Sultan Akber on the throne. But vanity and anger are 
more active stimulants to common minds than ambition or 
glory; no speculation of that kind diverted Sumbhajee from the 
more humble design of reducing Jinjeera; to possess himself of 
a place which his father had failed in taking, to avenge the 
pillage of several of his villages, and the daily insults experienced 
from the Seedee, were the causes which combined to make this 
an object of paramount interest. 

He, in the first place, directed Khundoojee Furzund, one of 
his creatures, to desert to Jinjeera, and endeavour, by corrupting 
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-some of the Seedee’s people, to blow up the magazine when the 
attack was about to commence* A large body of troops were 
assembled, and the command of the expedition given to Dadajee 
Rugonath Deshpandya with the promise, in case of success, of 
being made one of the eight Purdhans. 

The plot of Khundoojee Furzund was discovered by means 
of a female slave, before the attack commenced, and he, with 
many of his accomplices, were put to death* 

Sumbhajee, accompanied by Sultan Akber, proceeded to 
Dhunda Rajepoor, for the purpose of stimulating the exertions 


of his troops. He proposed filling up the channel 


A t D. 1682 by an immense mound of earth and stones, 
and thus advancing to the assault. The work 


was actually in progress, when he was suddenly called upon to 
oppose a body of Moghul horse under the command of Hoossein 
Ali Khan, which advanced from Ahmednugur, by the route of 
Joonere, descended the Ghauts, and ravaged the Kallian district 
north of Panwell. Sumbhajee attacked them in front, prevented 
their penetrating to the southward, and, having stopped their 
supplies on all sides, the Moghul general retired before the rains. 

The siege of Jinjeera was continued by Dadajee Rugonath, 
and in the month of August, the defences having been battered 
down, an assault was attempted by means of boats, but the 
slippery rock and beating of the surf prevented the assailants 
from keeping their footing. They were repulsed with the loss of 
200 men, and the attempt on the island was abandoned. 

After the siege was raised, and the besieging army withdrawn, 
the Seedees made constant inroads, destroying cows, carrying 
off the women, and burning the villages. They even penetrated 
to Mhar, and seized the wife of Dadajee Rugonath, the officer 
so lately employed against them. 

These insults greatly enraged Sumbhajee; he threatened to 
punish the English and Portuguese for maintaining a neutrality 
towards Jinjeera, and during the remainder of the monsoon he 
made preparations for an attack on the Seedee’s fleet. In the 
month of October, the principal commanders of his armed 
vessels sailed out of the Nagotna river in quest of the Seedee, 
whose fleet was at anchor off Mazagon, in Bombay harbour. On 
perceiving the approach of the Mahrattas, the Seedee imme- 


diately got under weigh, and stood up towards the Tannah 
river, when, having chosen his position, he lay-to, and waited 
for the Mahrattas. Seedee Missree, the relation of Seedee 
Sumbhole, who had deserted to Sumbhajee, led the attack, and 
was well supported by the other officers. But Yakoot Khan in 
person commanded the Jinjeera fleet; and, although he had only 
15 vessels to twice that number of Sumbhajee’s which attacked 
him, he gained a complete victory. Seedee Missree was mortally 
wounded, and taken prisoner in his own vessel, which, with three 
others, was captured by the Seedee. Some of the Mahratta fleet 
were sunk, defending themselves to the last. 

Sumbhajee, exasperated by this defeat, began to carry his 
threats against the Europeans into effect; he commenced with 
the Portuguese, by plundering some of their villages, and was 
preparing to fortify the island of Elephanta in Bombay harbour, 
for the purpose of annoying the English, and preventing the 
Seedee’s vessels from anchoring at Mazagon during the monsoon; 
but he was diverted from this latter scheme, and suddenly 
resolved on endeavouring to form, an alliance with the English 
against the Moghuls and the Seedee* His inducement to this 
plan was intelligence of great preparations on the part of 
Aurungzebe, and the arrival at Aurungabad of Sultan Mauzum, 
whom the emperor had sent forward, appointed for the fourth 
time to the government of the four Soobehs of the Deccan. 
According to his projected change of politics, Sumbhajee sent an 
ambassador to Bombay, who pretended to inform the council of 
a scheme which the Moghuls had laid for reducing the island, 
and proposed an alliance against them and the Seedees. The 
council listened to these overtures, with a view of procuring an 
exemption from certain duties which were levied by Sumbhajee’s 
officers, on the trade of the factories on the Coromandel coast; 
but, although the negotiation was protracted to some length, 
neither party at this time obtained their desire. 

Sumbhajee was again called to repel an inroad into the 
Concan by a detachment under Runmust 
A*D . 1683 Khan, supported by another Moghul officer, 
named Roh Oolla Khan, whom the prince had 
detached against him. These troops advanced to Kaliian 
Bheemree, ravaged the country, as had been done the preceding 







season, but returned to Ahmednugur before the rains, without 
having effected anything worthy of notice. 

In prosecution of the war against the Portuguese, Sumbhajee 
attacked Ghoule in the month of June, but he could make no 
impression on a regular European fortification. The viceroy of 
Goa did not confine his operations to defensive warfare. He 
took the field in the month of October, and invaded Sumbhajee’s 
territory with a considerable army, 1,200 of whom were 
Europeans. The Portuguese in their warfare exhibited greater 
barbarity than Mahratta freebooters. They not only carried fire 
and sword into the defenceless villages, but destroyed the temples, 
and attempted to convert their prisoners by force. 

The viceroy neglected no means of hostility; he had anticip¬ 
ated Sumbhajee’s intention of fortifying the island of Aujee 
Dewa, and now gave orders to some armed vessels stationed 
there to cruize against Sumbhajee’s fleet, and distress the trade 
of Carwar. The viceroy advanced in person with the army, and 
laid siege to Ponda, Sumbhajee, who possessed all the ardent 
bravery of his father, though without his prudence or his talents, 
immediately marched at the head of an inconsiderable force to 
raise the siege, and on coming in sight of Ponda, although his 
numbers w T ere inferior to the Portuguese, he commenced an 
attack on their rear. 

The fort was at this time breached, and might have been 
stormed, but the viceroy, with the ideas of a European, unused 
to Indian warfare, alarmed lest his retreat should be cut oft, 
and Goa exposed to danger, immediately resolved on retiring. 
He effected his retreat; but at the expense of the whole of his 
camp equipage, stores, guns, and equipments: 1,200 of his 
men were slain, of whom 200 were Europeans. 

On arriving at the back water which separates the island of 
Goa or Pangin from the main land, Sumbhajae, who had headed 
repeated charges, again led on the horse, intending to have 
dashed across with the fugitives; but the Portuguese, from a 
better knowledge of the ford, and from having stationed boats, 
and lined the opposite banks with troops, repulsed the attempt. 
Sumbhajee rallied his men, and again tried to ford, but 
although he headed the troops himself, and persevered until his 
horse was swimming, he was at last obliged to desist, owing 
to the flood-tide. 
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Sumbhajee on this occasion particularly signalized himself, 
and Bhowanee, the sword of his father, which he used, could 
not have been better wielded; but, with his usual obstinacy, he 
persisted in his rash design of crossing over into the island, and 
ordered boats to be brought for the purpose. Two hundred of 
his men were embarked and transported, when the Portuguese 
boats coming round, intercepted the return of the Mahrattas, 
and the enraged and defeated troops of the viceroy fell upon 
the 200 men thus exposed to their fury, and destroyed most of 
them. 

The siege of Choule was continued without success; but 
Caranja was taken possession of, and retained for nearly a year. 
Several places belonging to the Portuguese between Bassein and 
Damaun were attacked and destroyed, and the viceroy made 
overtures for peace, but as Sumbhajee demanded five crores of 
pagodas as a preliminary, they were at once broken off. 

The Mahratta horse, a part only of which were required on 
these services in the Concan, were, as usual, let loose to plunder, 
and subsist in the upper country during the fair season, and this 
year they were fruitlessly pursued by a force from Aurungabad. 

To follow them in all cases, or to trace their incursions with 
precision from about the period at which we have arrived, is 
scarcely possible. Nor is it necessary. If we can account for the 
growth of their predatory power amidst the general warfare and 
confusion throughout the Deccan, and connect the principal 
incidents by which their empire was extended, it is all that can 
prove interesting or instructive in their history. 

From the time of Moro Punt’s confinement, Kuloosha was 
entrusted with the entire management of public affairs; nor did 
the partial enlargement of the Peishwa, for the short time he 
afterwards lived, produce in this respect any change. Sumbhajee, 
when not actually employed in the field, gave himself up to idle¬ 
ness or to vice; none co uld have access but Kuloosha; and if any 
one ventured to approach without the favourite’s permission, 
Sumbhajee flew into a passion, and punished the intruder. 
Kuloosha, as possessing a religious character, could not consist¬ 
ently be admitted to any other rank among the Purdhans than 
that of Pundit Rao; in addition to that honor, he was dignified 
with the title of Chundagau-Matya Kuvee-Kulus. Although in 
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e Mahratta manuscripts Kuloosha is loaded with many epi¬ 
thets of abuse, he is seldom accused of having been the pander 
of Sumbhajee’s vices; it is even admitted that he was a learned 
and courtly man, and that he excelled in poetry, but his total 
incapacity for his high station, and the ruinous consequences, 
both of his neglect and his measures, may be very dearly glean¬ 
ed from the Mahratta writings: in these the ascendancy gained 
over the mind of Sumbhajee is ascribed to magic, in which 
Kuloosha is believed to have been a perfect adept. 

The system which Sivajee introduced soon fell into decay, 
wherever the efficiency of the establishments depended upon the 
vigilance or care of the executive authority. This was first per¬ 
ceivable in the army, where the discipline and strict orders of 
Sivajee were neglected. When the horse took the field, stragglers 
were allowed to join, plunder was secreted, women followers, 
who had been prohibited on pain of death, were not only 
permitted, but women were brought off from the enemy’s country 
as an established article of plunder, and either retained as 
concubines or sold as slaves. 

The small returns brought back by the commanders of the 
horse were insufficient for the pay of the troops; they took the 
field in arrears, and permission to keep a portion of their plunder 
was an ample and desirable compensation for the regular pay 
allowed by Sivajee. 

Sumbhajee was prodigal in his expenses, and as he considered 
his father’s treasure inexhaustible, event he favourite minister 
was unwilling to rouse his dangerous temper by touching on 
that theme. No revenue was received from the Carnatic after the 
death of Rugonath Punt; the districts in that quarter maintained 
themselves; but as loss rather than advantage was now the result 
of most of the expeditions by which, in the time of Sivajee, so 
much was amassed, Kuloosha conceived he had discovered an 
easy mode of replenishing the treasury, by raising the land-rent, 
through the addition of various assessments; but when he came 
to collect the revenue, he found that the receipts were as much 
diminished from what they had been in the time of Sivajee, as 
the assessments were nominally increased. 

The managers of districts were in consequence removed for, 
what appeared to him, evident peculation. The revenue was 
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farmed, many of the ryots fled from their villages, and speedy 
ruin threatened the territory of Sumhhajee, without the approach 
of Axirungzebe, who this year advanced to Burhanpoor with a 
vast army, for the purpose of carrying his designs on the Deccan 
into execution. 

The ostensible impediments to the emperor’s plans were, in 
comparison to his apparent means, very inconsiderable. The 
state of Hyderabad was the most formidable as to men and money, 
and the Icing, Abou Hoossein, was possessed of great private 
riches in jewels. His administration, conducted principally 
under Mahdhuna Punt, was popular amongst a large proportion 
of his Hindoo subjects, but many of the principal Mahomedan 
officers were disgusted at the sway exercised by a Bramin over 
both their prince and country. Their jealousy was fomented by 
the secret emissaries of Aurungzebe; but Abou Hoossein, sensible 
of the minister’s value, did not withdraw his confidence or 
support. 

Mullik Berkhordar, the envoy of Aurungzebe, residing at the 
capital of Reejapoor, not only succeeded in drawing over many 
of the principal officers who were pensioned or employed by the 
emperor, but to his influence may be ascribed the decay of 
Musaood Khan’s power. The faction opposed to the regent was 
headed by Syud Mukhtoom, an Oomrah of no distinction, but he 
was supported by Shirzee Khan, the best officer then left in the 
Reejapoor army, Shirzee Khan’s enmity towards Musaood Khan 
originated in the preference shown the latter for infantry, which 
was contrary both to the interest and judgment of the former: 
many of the best horse under Shirzee Khan had been discharged, 
and Musaood Khan had been obliged to call in the aid of Sivajee, 
at the expense of ceding some of the finest districts in the 
kingdom. This faction forced Musaood Khan to quit Beejapoor 
and retire to Adonee, probably about a year after Sivajee’s death. 
By whom the new administration was conducted is uncertain; 
but as the envoy of Aurungzebe had always represented the 
treaty with the Mahrattas as a great source of displeasure to the 
emperor, one of its first acts, after the removal of Musaood Khan, 
was an injudicious attempt to recover some of the fertile terri¬ 
tory near the banks of Kistna, of which Sivajee had acquired 
possession. Merich was retaken, and the breach which this 
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between Sumbhajee and the Beejapoor government 
seems to have been irreparable. It was the interest of Sumbhajee 
to unite with the Mahomedan states on this occasion, and 
Mahdhuna Punt made some endeavours to effect a confederacy, 
but there were so many parties and interests, such jealousy and 
imbecility, that no state could call forth its own resources, still less 
could all combine in one grand effort. For whilst Aurungzebe’s 
emissaries pretended, at each of the courts of Beejapoor and 
Hyderabad, that the emperor meant to extend to it particular 
favour and protection, some of the members of the state were 
weak enough to be lulled by such palpable illusions, and many of 
the nobles were traitors; so that the ostensible authorities in each 
government, distrusting all around them, were careful not to 
suggest proceedings which might ensure their own assassination 
or precipitate the hostility of the emperor. When Musaood Khan 
was obliged to reduce the army, he maintained but a small 
number of cavalry in addition to the Mahratta munsubdars, who, 
in fear of losing their jagheers, enains, and hereditary rights, 
still acknowledged themselves the servants of the Beejapoor state. 
Some of the members of the different families had, however, 
enrolled themselves with Sivajee, and continued under the 
standard of Sumbhajee. 

The Mahratta munsubdars, formerly under the Nizam Shahee 
state, in like manner paid obedience to the Moghuls, whilst 
many of their relations were in the army of Sumbhajee. Where- 
ever there were disputes regarding hereditary rights, which is 
generally the case amongst village and district officers, as well as 
enamdars, jagheerdars, and all old Hindoo families, the party 
not in possession, as the country became more and more un¬ 
settled, always went over to the invading enemy, prompted by 
motives of self-interest, but more by feelings of spite and personal 
enmity, in hopes of finding some occasion for wreaking vengeance 
on the opponent. If the invader prevailed, the occupant was fre¬ 
quently ejected, and he took the same mode of being reinstated; 
or if fortunate enough to make his peace by timely submission, 
the other party awaited another opportunity. 

Aurungzebe understood and took advantage of these feuds. 
The reader, at all acquainted with the Hindoo character, can 
conceive the bitter rancour with which they pursued these 
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barrels, when there are several instances of one party becom¬ 
ing a Mahomedan, in order to ruin his adversary and gratify 
revenge. The services of the Hindoo munsubdars, under the 
Mahomedan states, became exactly in proportion to the measure 
of punishment or reward which the government they acknow¬ 
ledged could inflict or bestow. 

This brief survey of the state of the Deccan must be under¬ 
stood to apply to that period which followed the first year of 
Sumbhajee’s accession, up to the fall of Beejapoor and Golcondah, 
when additional causes of disturbance and confusion will appear., 
But previously to entering upon the war which was directed by 
Aurungzebe in person, it is fit to notice an extraordinary event 
which occurred amongst our own countrymen, in their then 
small establishment on the west of India, of which Surat was, at 
that time, the residence of the governor, or president of the 
council, under whom the East India Company’s factories on the 
coast were managed. 

In December 1683, the garrison of Bombay at the head of 
which was Captain Keigwin, confined the deputy of the governor 
of Surat, declared they held the island for the king, and that 
they would submit to no other authority. This act of rebellion 
being limited to a small insulated space, and Keigwin its insti¬ 
gator, a firm, resolute man, who maintained order amongst his 
inferiors, notwithstanding the pernicious example he had set, 
the ruinous consequences so much to be dreaded were happily 
obviated, and an amnesty having been promised by Sir Thomas 
Grantham, whom the president in council at Surat had named 
to act under a general commission obtained from the king, the 
whole island was surrendered and restored to the lawful autho¬ 
rities, 11th November 1684. 

The state of parties in England had probably as great an 
effect in occasioning this proceeding as its immediate cause. The 
interests of commercial adventurers, and the rival East India 
Company, which sprang up about this time, created a variety 
of reports, and spread opinions in India prejudicial to the exist¬ 
ing company. This, no doubt, tended to diminish that respect 
for them in the eyes of their own servants, which was of so 
much importance to the preservation of their authority. 

The directors injudiciously chose this period for reducing 
their expenses by decreasing the allowances of their military. 
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president in council at Surat carried the orders into effect 
in that ungracious and arbitrary manner which appears to have 
marked the government of Sir John Child, and, in the state of 
feeling which these various causes were likely to produce in 
high-spirited rash men, the revolt which ensued, however inex¬ 
cusable, is not surprising. 

It was fortunate that the president had not the means of 
attempting to enforce immediate obedience, otherwise it is 
possible the rebels might have been driven to the infamous alter¬ 
native of making over the island to the Moghuls or the 
Mahrattas. Keigwin’s management, however, in several respects, 
merited commendation, particularly in having obtained from 
Sumbhajee not only a confirmation of the articles agreed to by 
Sivajee, but a grant for the establishment of factories at 
Cuddalore and Thevenapatam, an exemption from duties in the 
Carnatic, and the balance of compensation for losses sustained 
by the English at different places formerly plundered by the 
Mahrattas. 

We now return to affairs of greater magnitude than those of 
the infant establishments of the East India 
A.D . 1684 Company, connected, however, not only with 

our subject, but intimately linked with the 
causes by which the British nation has obtained such vast power 
in that distant portion of the globe. 

Aurungzebe, whom we have mentioned as marching to 
Burhanpoor, remained there for some months regulating several 
departments in finance, and settling plans for the approaching 
grand arrangements he had in contemplation. He first ordered 
Sultan Mauzum, now dignified with the title of Shah Alum, to 
proceed in advance from Ahmednugur with his whole army, 
and reduce Sumbhajee’s southern territory, whilst Sultan Azim 
was directed to reduce his northern forts about Candeish, 
Buglana, and Sungumnere, and to commence by besieging the 
important fortress of Salheir, the acquisition of which by Mo.ro 
Punt had afforded such facility for Mahratta inroads through 
Candeish. Accordingly, Sultan Mauzum descended into the 
Concan by the Ambadurray Ghaut, near Nassuck, and passing 
the Kallian district, already devastated, advanced to the south¬ 
ward, where he plundered and burnt the country from Raigurh 
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gorla. Sultan Azim matched towards Salheir, where much 
resistance was expected, but Neknarn Khan, the Moghul killklar 
of Molheir, who joined the prince on his advance, had obtained 
a previous promise from his neighbour, the Mahratta havildar, to 
surrender Salheir as soon as the army came before it. Such 
negotiations being always doubtful in their issue, Neknarn Khan 
had prudently communicated the agreement to the emperor 
only; the place, however, was evacuated, and the prince, with 
the feeling of a very young commander, disappointed in the 
expected fame of the conquest, expressed great displeasure at 
being sent on such a service. He was shortly after recalled, the 
emperor promising to employ him in the war against Beejapoor. 
Shahabodeen Khan was, therefore, ordered to reduce the 
remainder of the forts, but met with an unexpected resistance 
from the havildar of Ramseje, by whom his troops being repeat¬ 
edly repulsed, Khan Jehan Buhadur was sent to repair the 
failure, but after many vaunting attempts, equally unsuccessful 
as those of his predecessor, he was compelled to retire with 
disgrace. 

Sultan Mauzum*s army, although they had overrun the grea¬ 
ter part of the Goncan, do not appear to have come prepared 
for sieges; the forts and places of strength still remained in the 
hands of Sumbhajee, who during this inroad sent his cavalry 
to subsist in the upper country, whilst he himself retired with 
Sultan Akber to Vishalguribu The distresses occasioned by the 
ravages of the invading army soon recoiled upon themselves, 
and scarcity prevailed in their camp. Sumbhajee, taking advan¬ 
tage of the improvident waste they had made, ordered down 
his horse, and directed them, assisted by the different garrisons 
of the forts, to stop the roads, cut off supplies, harass them by 
desultory attacks, and destroy the foragers and stragglers. The 
Mahratta horse found subsistence from the grass and grain stored 
under the protection of the forts, but the Moghuls were soon in. 
great distress, and thousands of followers, horses, and cattle 
perished. 

The emperor, apprized of their situation, but unwilling to 
sanction what might seem a defeat, directed the force under 
Shahbodeen Khan to proceed for the purpose of opening the com¬ 
munication; and orders were sent to the Moghul governor at Surat 
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to embark supplies for Dhunda Rajepoor and Vingorla. The 
demand being urgent, the vessels were sent off, as laden, with¬ 
out waiting for convoy, and Sumbhajee’s cruizers, apprized of 
their approach, took the greater part. Such a scanty supply arrived 
that it became impossible to exist in that situation, and Sultan 
Mauzum was obliged to retire towards the Ambah Ghaut, which 
he ascended, and afterwards cantoned his army, during the 
monsoon, near Wulwa on the banks of the Kistna. 

Shahabodeen Khan, when directed to march for the relief of 
the prince, advanced as far as Nizampoor near Raigurh, when 
he was opposed by Sumbhajee, whom he defeated, probably 
in a very partial action; but small advantages are always over¬ 
estimated in unsuccessful campaigns. Shahabodeen, being a 
personal favourite with the emperor and at the head of a 
body of Tooranee Moghuls, his countrymen, whom it was the 
emperor’s desire to conciliate, was honored with the title of 
Ghazee-ud-deen, and the recollection of his failure at Ramseje 
purposely obliterated. Such, we may here observe, is the earliest 
account we have, in the history of the Deccan, of the ancestor 
of the family of Nizam-ool-Moolk, afterwards so conspicuous in 
the annals of that country. 

The emperor, in the meantime, had quitted Burhanpoor, and 
arrived at Aurungabad. During his stay at the former city, 
amongst other arrangements, he issued orders for the collection 
of the jizeea, a poll-tax levied on all his subjects not Mahomedans, 
which was to be as strictly exacted in the Deccan as in the 
northern part of the empire. 

To reconcile such a measure with that character for wisdom 
which has been assigned to Aurungzebe is impossible; it would 
even be inexplicable in a person of ordinary capacity; but the 
workings of fanaticism always warp the understanding, and 
Aurungzebe may have supposed that his undertaking merited 
divine favour, by giving the people about to be conquered the 
alternative of conversion or taxation. There could be no political 
reason for such an edict, although his apologists may point out 
the mean one of gratifying the Mahomedan vulgar, and afford¬ 
ing an earnest of what his emissaries professed at Beejapoor 
and Golcondah, that he was coming to the Deccan for the 
purpose of suppressing idolatry, and placing Mahomedan power 
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such a footing as would, in future, uphold the dignity of the' 
faith of Islam. 

The imperial service sustained considerable loss this year by 
the death of Dilere Khan. He had great experience in Deccan 
warfare, had seen more service than most officers of liiS time, 
and had signalized himself on many occasions. He was always 
suspected, and in his old age neglected, by the emperor, after 
having fought his battles for 26 years—a just retribution when 
we know that, in joining the crafty Aurungzebe, he became a 
traitor to the cause of the generous, confiding, and unfortunate 
Dara. 

Sumbhajee was still at war with the Portuguese, and the 
latter had instigated the chief of Soonda and the Dessayes ol 
Karwar to throw off their allegiance. Sumbhajee, about the end 
of the rains, sent some of his troops into northern Concan, and 
again plundered the exposed ports of the Portuguese possessions 
in that quarter; he himself came to Panalla to watch the motion 
of Sultan Mauzum’s army. 

The emperor, at the opening of the fair season, leaving Khan 
Jehan at Aurungabad, moved with the grand camp, in more 
than ordinary magnificence, towards Ahmednugur. 

The number of his forces is not specified by any Moghul 
historian, and the estimate formed by the Mahrattas is quite 
incredible. The display of power, however presented by 
Aurungzebe’s march into the Deccan, was grand and imposing 
to a degree which has seldom been surpassed. Besides foreigners, 
his cavalry, assembled from Cabul, Candahar, Mooltan, Lahore, 
Rajpootana, and the extended provinces of his vast empire, was 
the flower of his army, and presented an array of gigantic men 
and horses completely armed and accoutred, whom, it might be 
imagined, the more slender and lighter-armed natives of the 
Deccan could hardly venture to oppose. His infantry was also 
numerous, and was composed of musketeers, matchlockmen, 
and archers, well equipped; besides bodies of hardy Bundelas and 
Mewattees accustomed to predatory contests among the moun¬ 
tains, and the better able to cope with the Mahratta Mawulees. 
To these were afterwards added many thousands of infantry, 
raised in the Carnatic. Besides a number of field-pieces, which 
accompanied the royal tents, there were several hundred pieces 
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cannon manned by natives of Hindostan, and directed 
uropean gunners, and a great number of miners were attached 
to the park of artillery, with artizans of every description* A 
long train of war-elephants was followed by a number of the 
same animals on the emperor’s private establishment, employed 
to carry the ladies of his seraglio, or to convey such of his tents 
as were too large to be borne on camels. Numerous led horses, 
magnificently caparisoned* formed a stud for the emperor’s 
riding; a menagerie accompanied the camp, from which the 
rarest animals in the world were frequently brought forth, and 
exhibited by their keepers before the emperor and his court; 
whilst hawks, hounds, hunting tigers, trained elephants, and 
every accompaniment used for field sport, swelled the pomp of 
this prodigious retinue. The canvas walls, which encompassed 
the royal tents, formed a circumference of 1,200 yards, and con¬ 
tained every description of apartment to be found in the most 
specious palace. Halls of audience for public assemblies and 
privy councils, with all the courts and cabinets attached to them, 
each hall magnificently adorned, and having within it a raised 
seat or throne for the emperor, surrounded by gilded pillars with 
canopies of velvet, richly fringed and superbly embroidered; 
separate tents as mosques and oratories; baths and galleries for 
archery and gymnastic exercises; a seraglio as remarkable for 
luxury and privacy as that of Delhi; Persian carpets, damasks, and 
tapestries; European velvets, satins, and broad-cloths; Chinese 
silks of every description, and Indian muslins and cloth of gold, 
were employed in all the tents with the utmost profusion and 
effect. Gilded balls and cupolas surmounted the tops of the royal 
tents; the outside of which, and the canvas walls, were of a variety 
of lively colours, disposed in a manner which heightened the 
general splendour. The entrance into the royal enclosure was 
through a spacious portal, flanked by two elegant pavilions, from 
which extended, on each side, rows of cannon, forming an avenue, 
at the extremity of which was an immense tent containing the 
great state drums and imperial band;—a little farther in front 
was the post of the grand guard on duty, commanded by a no¬ 
bleman, who mounted with it daily. On the other sides, sur¬ 
rounding the great enclosure just mentioned, were separate tents 
Tor the emperor’s armoury, harness, &c.; a tent for water, kept 






cool with salpetre; another for fruit, a third for sweetmeats, 
a forth for betel, and so on, with numerous kitchens, stables, 
&c., &c. Such luxury in a camp is scarcely to be conceived; 
but, besides what has been described, every tent had its exact 
duplicate, which was sent on in advance to be prepared against 
the emperor’s arrival. His march was a procession, and, when 
he entered his pavilions, a salvo from 50 or 60 pieces of 
ordnance announced the event; and he assumed and maintained 
every form and ceremony observed at the established residences 
of the imperial court. 

The magnificence of such a spectacle, which formed a re- 
markable contrast with the plain, and even austere, personal 
habits of the emperor, was intended to strengthen his power by 
the awe with which it impressed his subjects; but as his state 
was imitated by his nobles, it proved a serious encumbrance to 
the movements of his army, while the devouring expense of such 
establishments pressed hard on his finances, and soon crippled 
even the most necessary of his military and political arrange¬ 
ments. 

We may easily suppose that the inconveniences of this style 
of magnificence, of which all the Moghul camps in some degree 
partook, must have been already experienced by Sultan Mauzum 
during his campaign in the Concan. Whilst he lay at Walwa 
above the Ghauts, he took possession in the emperor’s name of 
such parts of the country as he could cover, and deeds are yet 
extant confirming in his own name grants of lands originally 
given by the Beejapoor government. In the month of October a 
pestilence broke out in his camp, which swept off many of his 
men, and greatly diminished his force; but, on receiving the 
emperor’s orders to reduce the south-west districts above the 
Ghauts, formerly taken by Sivajee from Beejapoor, he advanced 
without hesitation, for that purpose, and Azim Shah, who had 
commenced the war against Beejapoor with indifferent success, 
opened the campaign to the northward by laying siege to 
Sholapoor, 

Sumbhajee’s troops in the Concan under the command of 
Humbeer Rao, apprized of the exposed state of 
A.D. 1685 Candeish, were secretly reinforced by several 
detachments, and moved off to the northward. 
They suddenly appeared at Burhanpoor, plundered it of much 
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iroperty and riches for several days, and retired as rapidly as 
their heavy loads would permit, leaving the whole country, in 
their route from Rurhanpoor to Nassuck, in a blaze. 

Khan Jehan, on hearing of this inroad, moved from Aurung- 
abad in pursuit; but, in place of marching to Ghandore or Unkye 
Tunkye to cut off their retreat, which he might have done, he 
crossed the range of hills at the Ajunta pass, and wheeled round 
to the left, but he never came within five marches of the 
Mahrattas. After having followed them to a considerable distance 
to the southward, he received orders to place thannas in the 
country between Joonere and Singurh, whilst the young prince, 
Kaum Bukhsh, was sent to cover Rurhanpoor. 

Khan Jehan took possession of Poona and the adjacent country, 
where he left Khakur Khan as foujdar, and was proceeding, by 
the emperor’s order, to support Azim Shah, who had taken 
Sholapoor, and was advancing towards Eeejapoor: but the 
prince, finding that he could not contend with Shirzee Khan, 
had re-crossed the Beema, which made the junction of Khan 
Jehan unnecessary. 

Sultan Mauzurn, meanwhile, had successively captured 
Gokauk, Hooblee, and Dharwar, in which he had met with 
little resistance; but famine, pestilence, and the drafts from his 
force required to garrison the new acquisitions, had so greatly 
reduced the numbers and efficiency of his troops, that when 
attacked by a small detachment, sent against him from Beejapoor, 
he was scarcely able to defend himself. Roll Oolla Khan was 
immediately sent forward with a party to his assistance, and 
Khan Jehan was ordered to cover Roh Oolla Khan. Until this 
succour arrived, the prince’s army was constantly harassed; 
most of the horses being dead, nobles and troopers were reduced 
to the necessity of marching and fighting on foot, which even 
the common horsemen considered a degrading hardship. The 
wreck of this fine army returned to Ahmednugur, more effect¬ 
ually reduced than if they had been vanquished in many battles. 

After assisting Sultan Mauzum’s shattered army, and escort¬ 
ing the prince to the frontiers, Khan Jehan and Roh Oolla Khan 
returned, and cantoned at Hulmullee, in theBeejapoor territory, 
during the monsoon. At the opening of the season these two 
officers were ordered to invest Beejapoor. 
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Mahclhuna. Punt’s endeavours to effect union in opposing 
Aurungzebe were ineffectual, even when the intentions of the 
latter in regard to Beejapoor were avowed. Sumbhajee made no 
effort to aid that state, but he engaged to assist Goicondah, and 
received a subsidy of one lakh of pagodas from Abou Hoossein. 
This alliance was communicated to the ernperor, and the con¬ 
ditions came to his knowledge at a subsequent period. He im¬ 
mediately ordered Khan Jehan to advance into the Hyderabad 
territories, under pretence of receiving the arrears of tribute. 
Sadut Khan accompanied the army as envoy, with secret in¬ 
structions, not merely to demand satisfaction for this alliance 
with Sumbhajee, but to provoke any fit cause of widening the 
breach, and producing a rupture with Hyderabad. 

The emperor marched from Ahmednugur towards Sholapoor, 
and directed a body of troops stationed at Joonere, under 
Ghazee-ud-deen, to move towards Ahmednugur. The Mahrattas, 
again seizing this opportunity, made a rapid march to the north¬ 
ward, crossed the Yaptee and Nerbuddah, and assaulted and 
took the city of Baroach within a few hours after their approach 
was known. It is probable that Sultan Akber was the instigator, 
if not the leader, of this enterprize; he was actively employed 
against his brother during the campaign in the Goncan, and on 
this occasion the party proclaimed him emperor, plundered and 
exacted all they could, and did not retire until the approach of 
the soobehdar of Guzerat who had assembled the troops of the 
province, and marched against them. 

The sack both of Burhanpoor and Baroach are principally to 
be ascribed to Aurungzebe’s want of military arrangement. 
Intent on his own schemes against the Mahomedan states, he 
neither covered his own country, nor took time to study the 
genius of the people, whom his early ambition and his present 
negligence alike fostered, and for whom he still entertained a 
contempt, fatal to the security of his empire. 

The operations against Beejapoor were renewed. Sultan Azim 
moved forward about the end of the year, and approached the 
capital with a large army. The officers of Beejapoor, although 
they had before opposed him on the frontier successfully, now 
retired before him. This was judicious. Very little rain had 
fallen this year, a scarcity prevailed, and the little grain which 
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cl been produced in the neighbourhood of Reejapoor was, as 
usual, secured within the fort. To the northward, in the province 
of Aurangabad, the harvest had been more plentiful, but grain 
was exceedingly dear in the grand camp at Sholapoor, which 
drew its supplies from the northward. To have attacked Azim 
Shah, therefore, in the neighbourhood of the emperor’s camp, 
would comparatively have been of little advantage. They allow¬ 
ed him to approach the city, when they cut off the communi¬ 
cation between him and the camp at Sholapoor, interrupted his 
supplies, destroyed foragers, harassed the army by false attacks and 
skirmishes, and in a very short time Azim Shah 
A.D, 1686 was in great distress. The scarcity in his own 

camp prevented the emperor from forwarding 
supplies from Sholapoor. Ghazee-ud-deen Khan was therefore 
ordered to bring 20,000 bullock-loads of grain from Ahmednugur, 
and carry it on to Azim Shah’s force, reinforced by a strong detach¬ 
ment under Dulput Rao from the grand army. This service was 
well performed by Ghazee-ud-deen. The Beejapoor troops saw the 
necessity of cutting off his convoy, and made a desperate attempt 
to effect their purpose, but they were defeated; and, after a well- 
contested action, the prince’s troops were rescued from the dis¬ 
grace and destruction which the loss of delay of the convoy had 
rendered unavoidable. On this occasion the princess Janee 
Begum, wife of Azim Shah, proceeding with the convoy to join 
her husband, mounted her elephant, and advanced into the 
battle encouraging the troops. Aurungzebe expressed himself 
more gratefully to Ghazee-ud-deen for thus relieving his son, 
than for any service ever performed by his officers. 

Khan Jehan, according to the orders which were given, had 
advanced towards Hyderabad, but Mahdhuna Punt’s prepara¬ 
tions were in a more forward state than was expected, and 
Ibrahim Khan, the supposed friend of the minister, met the 
Moghuls at Mulkair, with an army of 70,000 men. Khan Jehan’s 
force being quite unequal to contend with this host, and a 
retreat being exceedingly dangerous under such circumstances, 
he threw up intrenchments, and sent intelligence of Ms situation 
to the emperor. Sultan Mauzum was immediately despatched 
with a body of troops to his relief. In the meantime Ibrahim 
Khan, who had a fine army, and had Khan Jehan completely 
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iwpik power, made no vigorous attacks, and, on the advance 
of Sultan Mauzuxrt, his conduct was so treacherous, or his 
exertions so feeble, that the Moghuls marched on to Hyderabad 
with little opposition. The king retired into the fortress of 
Golcondah, notwithstanding Mahdhuna Punt’s remonstrances; 
but at this time Ibrahim Khan treacherously deserted to the 
Moghuls, the city of Hyderabad was taken possession of, and, 
contrary to Sultan Mauzum’s orders, plundered by the troops. 
The wisest minister is obnoxious in times of public misfortune; 
the enemies of Mahdhuna Punt, at the instigation of the king’s 
mother-in-law, or some of the treacherous factions in league 
with the Moghuls, took advantage of the general outcry amongst 
the populace, and assassinated him. Abou Hoossein, although he 
had many amiable qualities, was destitute of the firmness and 
decision in which only his safety could be found, and, being thus 
left without an adviser, sued for peace. Aurungzebe, perceiving 
that the troops, the wealth, and the preparations at Hyderabad 
were more formidable than he had contemplated, and that 
Beejapoor seemed likely to make considerable resistance, agreed 
to a peace, on being promised two crores of rupees in treasure 
and effects, which Sultan Mauzum was left to collect. The 
prince and Khan Jehan fell under the emperor’s displeasure for 
not securing the plunder of Hyderabad, and Aurungzebe, recol¬ 
lecting the vast treasure he had obtained there in 1655, became 
jealous of the wealth they were supposed to have secreted, for 
purposes similar perhaps to what his own had been. Khan Jehan 
was therefore ordered to Lahore, and, although he rejoined the 
emperor some years afterwards, he was never again actively 
employed. 

The emperor now moved to Beejapoor. The walls of the city 
were of immense extent, and the fort, which communicates 
with it, is six miles in circumference. To invest the latter closely, 
therefore, required the presence of the grand army. There were 
different breaching batteries erected, but the principal one, 
under the immediate superintendence of Turbeeut Khan, was 
on the south face. 

Shirzee Khan, Abdool Raoof, and Seedees Zalim and Jumshed 
were the officers who defended the fort, under the young prince 
Sikunder. The garrison was not numerous, but, although ill- 
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paid and short of provisions* they still showed some remains 
of Patan valour, and fought with obstinacy* The emperor as he 
saw they must surrender, arid as the occasion was not pressing, 
prudently deferred the assault after the breach was practicable, 
choosing rather to trust a little to the effects likely to be produced 
in them by reflection on their hopeless situation, embittered by 
privation, than to assault men, who, under such circumstances, 
would have fought with desperation, and exulted in an oppor¬ 
tunity of dying with their swords in their hands. 

Aurungzebe was not disappointed; for, although they had 
still an inner fort much stronger than the outward works, the 
garrison were so much in want of provisions that they were com¬ 
pelled to surrender on or about 15th October 1686. Shirzee 
Khan concluded the terms through Ghazee-ud-deen, to whom 
the emperor, agreeably to custom, when he received such pro¬ 
posals through any of his officers, was pleased to assign the 
nominal honor of the conquest. 

The principal officers were admitted into the imperial service, 
and a munsub of 7,000 horse, with the title of Roost um Khan, 
was conferred on Shirzee Khan. The young prince Sikunder 
Adil Shah was kept a close prisoner in the Moghul camp for 
three years, when he died suddenly, not without suspicion of 
having been poisoned by Aurungzebe. 

Beejapoor henceforth ceased to be a capital, and was soon 
after deserted. The walls, which are of hewn stone and very 
lofty, are to this day entire, and, being surmounted by the 
cupolas and minarets of the public buildings, still present to a 
spectator from without the appearance of a flourishing city; but, 
within, all is solitude, silence, and desolation. The deep moat, 
the double rampart, and the ruins of the splendid palaces in the 
citadel, attest the former magnificence of the court, The great 
mosque is a grand edifice, and the tomb of Ibrahim Adil Shah, 
already mentioned, is remarkable for its elegant arid graceful 
architecture, but the chief feature in the scene is the mausoleum 
of Mohummud Adil Shah, the dome of which fills the eye from 
every point of view, and, though in itself entirely devoid of 
ornament, its enormous dimensions and austere simplicity invest 
it with an air of melancholy grandeur, which harmonizes with 
the wreck and desolation that surround it. In the climate where 
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eejapoor is situated, the progress of decay is extremely rapid, 
and, until lately, nothing whatever was done to arrest its effects; 
but, when viewed as mere ruins, the remains of that city, as 
they at present exist, are exceedingly grand, and, as a vast 
whole, far exceed any thing of the kind in Europe. 

After the reduction of Beejapoor, immediate preparations were 
made by Aurungzebe for attacking Golcondah; but previously to 
violating the treaty so lately concluded by Sultan Mauzum, 
Aurungzebe added meanness to his want of faith, by directing 
Sadut Khan to procure as much treasure, and as many of Abou 
Hoossein’s jewels, as could be extorted, by working on the hopes 
or the fears of that weak prince. 

A Moghul foujdar or military governor of a district was 
appointed to command in Beejapoor; and another, named Kasim 
Khan, was sent with a detachment across the Kistna, to occupy 
as much of the country as possible, and induce the Dessayes, or 
zumeendars as they were commonly styled by the Moghuls, to 
acknowledge the imperial authority. Shirzee Khan, of Beejapoor, 
was sent to invade Sumbhajee’s districts, and marched in the 
direction of Satara. 

Whilst the emperor advanced towards Kulburga, on pretence 
of paying his devotions at the tomb of a celebrated saint, Ghazee- 
ud-deen was directed to move in a direction east and somewhat 
south of Beejapoor, intended, probably, to in~ 
A.D. 1687 tercept any reinforcements that: might be sent 
from Sugger, Adonee, or any part of the 
Carnatic to the assistance of Golcondah. The emissaries of 
Aurungzebe were busily employed corrupting the troops of 
Hyderabad by bribes and promises; many of the officers were 
drawn over, and the envoy, Sadut Khan, by the lowest artifice, 
obtained possession of the jewels, even to the ornaments of the 
women, which the king stripped off, vainly hoping that this 
degrading compliance would satisfy the emperor or excite his 
commiseration. But feelings of pity never swayed the conduct 
of Aurungzebe; he declared war against Abou Hoossein by a 
manifesto, in which the principal articles of accusation, after a 
general chaige of profligacy, were the employment of a Bramin 
minister, and an alliance with the idolator Sumbhajee. Roused 
at length to indignation against the merciless tyrant by whom 
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he was thus persecuted, but deserted by many whose services he 
had a right to expect, Abou Hoossein retired to the fort of 
Golcondah, supported by a few brave troops and officers who 
still remained faithful. The gallant defence of the fort, the 
heroic devotion of some of his followers, and the dignified self- 
possession he maintained to the last, have preserved his memory 
in Deccan tradition as the brave and good Tannah Shah, a title 
of doubtful meaning by which he is known in Maharashtra, but 
said to have been the name of a fuqeer with whom the king 
was in habits of intimacy previous to his elevation, 

'The fort of Golcondah, after a siege of seven months, fell by 
treachery in the end of September 1687. Hyderabad is still a 
populous city, and forms, as our progress will explain, the capital 
of the soobehdar of the Deccan. Though much inferior to 
Beejapoor, it retains traces of a royal residence. The great 
mosque in particular is a fine edifice, and the tombs of the 
Kootub Shahee kings, with their glittering cupolas, overlooked 
by the fort of Golcondah, forms one of the most striking prospects 
in India. 

It was during the memorable siege of Golcondah that Sultan 
Mauzum, falling under the unjust suspicion of the emperor was 
placed in confinement; and he remained in that situation, in his 
father’s camp, for six years, when he was released and sent as 
governor to Gabul. His only fault seems to have been a remons¬ 
trance in behalf of the persecuted object of the emperor’s unjust 
enmity, more honorable and generous than judicious, as it was 
attended with such effects to himself and to the unfortunate 
Abou Hoossein, who was sent to the fortress of Doulutabad, 
where he ended his days. 

To secure the new conquests, and reduce the whole of the 
territories subject to Beejapoor and Golcondah, was now the 
first consideration. Reinforcements were sent to Kasim Khan 
in the Carnatic, to whose proceedings, as connected with the 
detail of Mahratta progress, we shall presently revert. 

Khanzad Khan was sent to reduce the fort of Sugger, between 
Kulburga and Beejapoor, in possession of a chief of the Berud 
tribe, a caste of people in the Carnatic precisely similar to the 
Ramoosees of Maharashtra. This chief was a polygar, and could 
command 12,000 infantry, principally of his own tribe. His fort 
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situated amongst hills and jungles, extremely difficult of 
access; but, in dread of the Moghul name, he surrendered. As 
it was an invariable rule of Aurungzebe to bestow great honors 
on all who unresistingly acknowledged his authority, this 
Ramoosee Naik, greatly to the amusement of the courtiers, was 
raised to the rank of a commander of 5,000 in the Moghul 
empire. He survived his honors but a few days; and his son 
Pemnaik, finding himself uncomfortable in the splendour of his 
new situation, withdrew to the woods, and, collecting a band 
of his tribe, took up his abode in Wakinkerah, a walled village 
near Sugger, where, by plunder and robbery, he gradually 
added to his numbers, and in less than 20 years we shall find 
the last personal effort of the mighty Aurungzebe directed to 
reduce the Rerud Naik of Wakinkerah. 

Azim Shah and Ghazee-ud-deen, at the same time that the 
other detachments were sent off, marched against Adonee, still 
in possession of Musaood Khan, formerly regent of Beejapoor. 
Considering resistance as altogether hopeless, Musaood Khan 
resigned his possessions, but declined entering the imperial 
service, and died in respectable obscurity. 

The eastern quarter of Golcondah was not overlooked. 
Rajamundree, and the seaports of Mausulipatam and Ganjam, 
were taken possession of; the detachments were successful in all 
quarters, and the governors of Kuddapah, Conjevaram, and 
Poonamaiee submitted. 

Those tracts of Carnatic and Drawed, which had been subject 
to the subverted kingdoms of Beejapoor and Golcondah, were 
indiscriminately termed Carnatic by the Moghuls; but the dis¬ 
tricts which had belonged to the former state were known as 
Beejapoor Carnatic, and those which had appertained to the 
latter as Hyderabad Carnatic. The former lay in the upper 
country, or Carnatic proper; the latter extended from Guntoor 
along the Coromandel coast, and included portions of territory 
intermixed with the Mahratta possessions, as far south as the 
Coleroon. No part of the Payeen Ghaut belonged to Beejapoor, 
as all its possessions in that quarter were conquered by Sivajee; 
but several places in the Bala Ghaut, or Carnatic proper, were 
still comprehended in the Hyderabad Carnatic, amongst which 
may be enumerated Gootee, near Adonee, and the districts of 
Gurumcondah, Gandicotta, and Sidhout. 
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After the fall of Golcondah, the grand camp moved towards 
Beejapoor, whilst the detachments, whose destination we have 
briefly noticed, were occupying and settling the country on every 
side; and before we revert to the share which the Mahrattas had 
in the events of this period, it is fit to explain, without a super¬ 
fluous enumeration of all the establishment, the mode in which 
the Moghuls took possession of a district. 

Two officers were appointed to it, the foujdar and the khalsa 
dewan. The foujdar was a military officer, in command of a 
body of troops, charged with the care of the police, and the pro¬ 
tection of his division. He held, or according to circumstances, 
assumed, a greater or less degree of power. The regular amount 
allowed him for the maintenance of the district establishment 
was about 25 per cent of the government collections. The duties 
of the dewan were entirely of a civil nature, and he was in¬ 
trusted with the collection of the revenue, whether of the exche¬ 
quer or on account of a jagheerdar. The Moghul commanders, 
who received what were called jagheers from the newly-acquired 
territories of Hyderabad and Beejapoor, seldom had lands perma¬ 
nently made over similar to the tenure by which the Mahratta 
mun subdars held their possessions; the usual practice was to 
grant assignments for a term of years, on specified districts, for 
the support of their troops. Thus the foujdars were more on the 
footing of feudatories than the jagheerdars. The foujdars, in 
conjunction with the dewan, farmed out the districts to the 
deshmookhs or dessayes, and the dewan realized the amount 
from them. There were commonly several foujdars in each 
soobeh. The Moghul conquests in the Deccan, which had 
formerly consisted of four soobehs, now, with the addition of 
Beejapoor and Golcondah, were formed into six. 

During the rapid progress of Aurungzebe’s conquests, the 
personal inactivity of Sumbhajee is ascribed, by the Mahratta 
writers, to the effects of the incantations of the magician 
Kuloosha. The fact appears to have been that Sumbhajee’s 
habits had become abandoned, and he was generally lost hi the 
stupor or derangement occasioned by a brutal excitement of the 
senses. He still might be roused to temporary activity; but 
although many of his father’s officers, besides the few who were 
employed, were well qualified to assist at this crisis, they were 
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deterred from acting by the jealousy of Kuloosha or the violence 
of his master. 


The Mahratta munsubdars, who had been in the service of 
Beejapoor after the fall of the capital* sent professions of duty to 
the emperor, but they showed no readiness to join his standard, 
Shirzee Khan was, as we have seen, detached for the purpose of 
attacking Sumbhajee’s possessions, and the munsubdars alluded 
to were ordered to co-operate, but it is not ascertained that 
they joined him. Shirzee Khan, after penetrating as far as Waee 
was attacked and defeated by Humbeer Rao, the Senaputtee, a 
victory dearly purchased by the loss of Humbeer Rao, who was 
mortally wounded on the occasion. The advantage which the 
Mahrattas had gained was not neglected in consequence of this 
misfortune; several of their detachments pushed forward and 
occupied a great part of the open country towards Beejapoor. 
Parties of Mahratta horse made their appearance at Golcondah 
during the siege of that place, but they acted with no vigour, 
and scarcely caused any interruption to the operations. The most 
important diversion which Sumbh.ajee attempted, was by send¬ 
ing off a detachment to the Carnatic under the orders of Kessoo 
Punt Pinglcy, the late Peishwa’s brother, with Suntajee Chore- 
puray as his second-in-command. 

The preconcerted plan was to unite with Hurjee Raja Mahareek, 
and their ultimate design, the occupation of the districts in the 
upper Carnatic, which had been the jagheer of Shahjee, and 
were still held by Venkajee, from whom Sumbhajee had received 
neither share nor tribute since his accession. But, on the arrival 
of the army at Ginjee, disputes and jealousies arose between 
Kessoo Punt and his nephew Neloo Punt; and it was supposed, 
or perhaps given out by the latter, that Kessoo Punt had some 
secret orders to dispossess Hurjee Raja of the govet lent. 

Venkajee, whether aware of this expedition, or foreseeing that 
it would not be in his power to defend the paternal jagheer, was 
at this time in treaty with Chick Deo Raj, raja of Mysore, for 
the sale of Bangalore; but the negotiation having become a 
matter of notoriety, the Mahrattas at Ginjee were intent on 
possessing themselves of it before the transfer should take place, 
and the Moghuls became equally desirous of anticipating them. 
The dissensions which prevailed at Ginjee, which, as in all other 
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situations, are the bane of active service, delayed the Mahrattas. 
Kasim Khan arrived first, took Bangalore without resistance, 
and sold it a few days afterwards to Chick Deo Raj for three 
lakhs of rupees—the same sum as the raja had agreed to pay to 
Venkajee. 

Kessoo Punt and Suntajee Ghorepuray, frustrated in their 
design upon Bangalore, entered the country of Mysore, where 
they levied contributions and remained several months, but 
made no permanent conquests, and, after hearing of the fall of 
Golcondah and the rapid progress of the Moghuls, they returned 
in the end of the year to Ginjee. 

Hurjee Raja, alarmed at the approach of the Moghuls, and 
the submission of the neighbouring officers, at last united with 
Kessoo Punt, and they succeeded in possessing 
A.D. 1688 themselves of several places; but a large body 

of the Moghul troops arriving in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and no cordial union existing among the Mahrattas, 
they were compelled to relinquish these new acquisitions, and 
retire to the protection of their forts on each side of the Paliar. 

Ouscotta, another of the oldest Mahratta possessions in the 
Carnatic, was this year wrested from Venkajee by the raja of 
Mysore, which might have easily been prevented by the aid of 
Sumbhajee’s troops; but where Mahrattas have hereditary dis¬ 
putes, they can seldom be induced to set them aside, even in 
behalf of their common interests. 

Their power in the Carnatic was rapidly declining; and, if 
their strength in Maharashtra had not depended on causes alto¬ 
gether different from anything consolidated or regular, 
Aurungzebe’s plans of conquest would not have proved vision¬ 
ary, and the Mahratta name must have speedily sunk into his 
former obscurity. 

Sumbhajee had become completely careless of all general 
business; he spent his time between Panalla and Vishalgurh, or 
at a favourite house and garden in Sungumeshwur. The only 
plan on which he seems to have been particularly intent, in his 
present state of imbecility, was connected with his early success, 
and during his lucid intervals he was planning the capture of 
Goa, but failure attended all his intrigues. The whole power 
was in the hands of Kuloosha, and the time of the minister 
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ms to have been more occupied in managing his master’s 
humours, than, in attending to the important business of the 
state. Prince Mohummud Akber, whose advice and intelligence 
had been of service to Sumbhajee, became disgusted with his 
situation, and after the fall of Beejapoor, finding he had nothing 
to hope and much to fear by remaining longer in India, obtained 
Sumbhajee’s permission, hired a vessel at Rajapoor, commanded 
by an Englishman, withdrew to the court of Persia, where he 
resided for 20 years, and died at Ispahan in 1705. 

The laxity, to which we have already adverted as having 
taken place in the discipline of the Mahratta army soon after 
Sivajee’s death, greatly increased in. a few years; and, although 
extremely detrimental to Sumbhajee’s resources as head of an 
organized state, it had a wonderful effect in extending pre¬ 
datory power; for every lawless man, and every disbanded soldier, 
whether Mahomedan or Mahratta, who could command a horse 
and a spear, joined the Mahratta parties, and such adventurers 
were often enriched by the plunder of a day. The spirit which, 
independent of every other cause, was thus excited amongst a 
people fond of money, and disposed to predatory habits, can 
easily be imagined. The multitude of horsemen nurtured by 
former wars were already found too heavy a burden on a regu¬ 
lar state, and no resources could support them. The proportion 
of the best troops which was retained in the imperial service 
would probably have soon enabled Aurungzebe to suppress the 
disorders commonly attendant on Indian conquest, had there 
been no spirit kindled amongst the Mahratta people. But a pride 
in the conquests of Sivajee, their confidence in the strength of 
the forts, the skill and bravery of several of the Mahratta leaders, 
the ability and influence of many of the Bramins, and, lastly, 
the minds of the Hindoo population aroused by reports of the 
odious poll-tax, to jealous watchfulness on the tenderest point, 
had, in addition to what we have already enumerated, excited 
a ferment which required not only vast means, but an entire 
change of measures, before it could possibly be allayed. 

Aurungzebe possessed great military strength and pecuniary 
resource; he also had considerable local knowledge, and, in the 
first instance, the same power of confirming or withholding 
hereditary rights, as his predecessors in conquest. Titles, 
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munsubs, and jagheers were frequently bestowed, and still more 
frequently promised, with a liberality greater than any former 
conqueror had shown; but presumption, jealousy, and bigotry 
soon deprived him of many of those advantages. He was not 
fully aware of the strength or the nature of predatory power, 
and instead of crushing it by the aid of the established govern¬ 
ments, he pulled down those constituted authorities without 
replacing them; he involved himself with enemies on every 
side; he discharged the soldiery, whom, in addition to his 
own troops, he could not maintain, and thus sent armies into 
the field against himself. He supposed that he was not only 
acquainted with the details of arrangements necessary in a 
newly-conquered country, but capable of superintending them; 
he placed little confidence in his agents, whilst he, at the same 
time, employed Mahomedans in all situations to fill which, in 
many instances, policy and humanity, alike dictated the selec¬ 
tion of Hindoos. The confusion and disorder which ensued 
could not be tranquillized by the emperor’s fancied wisdom, or 
the flattery and praises of his court and countrymen. The 
Mahrattas, more especially the Bramins, are not a people so 
easily dazzled as the Mahomedans, and, in the course of a very 
short time, they began to discover the weakness of the Moghuls. 

The powerful Mankurees, Duflay, Ghatgay, Manay, Nimbalkur, 
&c., during the siege of Beejapoor, hovered about the imperial 
camp until the fall of the capital, when they withdrew to their 
jagheers, sending their wukeels with humble professions of duty, 
and sometimes attending themselves; but from this time they 
joined plundering parties o.f their own countrymen, or submitted 
to the Moghuls, as circumstances invited or compelled them. 
There were few plunderers independent of Surnbhajee’s parties 
or some Mankurees, because the foujdar’s troops were always 
too powerful for common depredators. A few Pindharees , as all 
not belonging to Mahratta parties were termed, appeared about 
Beder, but they were soon suppressed, or driven to join the 
Mahratta standard. No irregulars of that description received pay, 
but were frequently taken under the protection of some Mahratta 
chief, and allowed to encamp near him, on condition of present¬ 
ing frequent nuzurs, or, in other words, giving up a part of their 
plunder. 
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The Mankurees, whilst their envoys were in the imperial camp 
professing “perpetual obedience and fidelity to Aurungzebe, 
the king of the world/’ frequently sent their parties to plunder 
the Moghul districts; and, in case of discovery, the Bramin 
wukeel, who had secured the patronage of some great man at 
court by bribery, was ready to answer for, or excuse, the irregu¬ 
lar conduct of his master’s followers. The Moghul foujdars 
were instructed to conciliate the Mahratta chiefs on condition 
of their agreeing to serve with fidelity. The chiefs were nego¬ 
tiating with the foujdar; their wukeels were intriguing at court; 
their own villages were secure; and their followers, under the 
general name of Mahrattas, were ravaging some other part of 
the country. 

The Moghul officers, who had jagheer assignment in the 
Deccan, soon found that they could raise very little revenue; 
their corruption was increased by poverty, and the offenders, 
who had, in the first instance, plundered their districts by pur¬ 
chasing the connivance of the foujdars, bribed the jagheerdars 
at court with a part of the pillage. 

The hereditary rights and the family feuds which had been 
before usefully applied as an instrument of government, now 
became, in the general confusion of this period, a great cause of 
increasing disorder. The intricate nature of some of the heredi¬ 
tary claims in dispute, and the ingenuity of Bramins, who were 
always the managers; made every case so plausible, that the 
officers of government found little difficulty in excusing, or at 
least palliating, many acts of gross injustice, to which they 
scandalously lent themselves. Thus the rightful owners had 
often good reason for complaint; they absented themselves with 
their troops, joined the plunderers, and, when induced or 
compelled to corne in, they boldly justified their behaviour by 
the injustice they had suffered. 

When an hereditary office was forfeited, or became vacant in 
any way, the Moghul government selected a candidate on whom 
it was conferred: but the established premium of the exchequer 
was upwards of six and a half years’ purchase, or precisely 651 
per cent on one year’s emoluments, one-fourth of which was 
made payable at the time of delivering the deeds, and the 
remainder by instalments; but, besides this tax, an infinite number 
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'of fees and perquisites were exacted by the clerks, all which 
lent encouragement to confiscations and new appointments. The 
emperor increasing in years was soon overwhelmed in more 
important cares than the mere details of business; his ministers 
and their underlings were alike negligent and corrupt* and even 
after deeds and papers were prepared, years elapsed before the 
orders they contained were put in execution. In these remarks 
we have both recurred to events, and, in some degree, antici¬ 
pated the consequences of those that are to follow; but such is a 
correct picture of the times for upwards of 12 years after the fall 
of Beejapoor and Golcondah. At the end of that period, the 
effects and continued growth of the causes enumerated comp¬ 
letely undermined the Moghuls, and their power crumbled like 
the aged and still splendid fabric, which it is impossible to repair, 
but which a few revolving seasons must level with the ground. 

Upwards of a year was spent by the emperor at Beejapoor, 
during which success attended his arms in every quarter, and 
nothing in Sumbhajee’s upper country, except 
A.D. 1689 the strong forts, remained unsubdued. The 
Moghul troops had possessed themselves of 
Tattora, and of the range of forts built by Sivajee between that 
place and Fanalla; and Aurungzebe was now preparing to enter 
on a regular plan for reducing the whole of the forts, being, in 
his opinion, all that remained to complete the conquest he had 
so long meditated. His design, however, was soon partially 
obstructed by the breaking out of a disease in his camp, which 
swept off numbers of his troops; but on moving to Auklooj, on 
the banks of the Neera, it subsided. 

About this period the attention of the emperor was attracted 
to the English, and, in consequence of piracies which began to 
be committed by individuals, several of the factories belonging 
to the East India Company were seized. This was no un¬ 
common measure for Aurungzebe to adopt when any of the 
Moghul ships were taken, and he more than once threw the 
president at Surat into confinement. On the present occasion 
the Seedee was ordered to drive them from Bombay. Yakoot 
Khan made a descent upon the island, and possessed himself of 
Mazagon, Sion, and Mahim, but could make no impression on 
the fort. The attack, however, continued, until the English 
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appeased Aurungzebe, by the usual expedients of bribes to the 
courtiers, and the humblest submission. The Seedee quitted the 
island after he had remained upon it nearly a year. 

After the emperor’s arrival at Auklooj, plundering parties of 
Mahrattas were frequently heard of, but intelligence was receiv¬ 
ed that one very large body had appeared near Nassuck, where 
the Moghul troops in the neighbourhood were not sufficient to 
oppose them. The Prince Azim Shah was detached with an army 
to that quarter; a considerable force under Yeatikad Khan, the 
son of Aurungzebe’s prime minister, Assud Khan, was ordered 
to prepare for the invasion of the Concan; and Tukurrib Khan, 
an active partizan, who had been a distinguished officer under 
the unfortunate Abou Hoossein, was sent with a detachment 
into the district of Kolapoor, of which he was also appointed 
foujdar. The Moghul troops were in possession of the open 
country in that quarter, but the Mahrattas still occupied Panalla 
with a strong garrison. Tukurrib Khan, having on his arrival 
taken pains to inform himself of everything in his neighbour¬ 
hood, hearing that Sumbhajee spent his time at Sungumeshwur, 
entirely off his guard, conceived the bold project of seizing his 
person. 

Having procured correct intelligence, and guides well ac* 
quainted with the Ghauts and the intricate windings of the route, 
he chose a few active infantry, and a small party of horse, with 
which, accompanied by his son, Ikhlass Khan, he set off from 
Kolapoor in prosecution of his enterprize. He was close upon 
Sungumeshwur before he was discovered, and when at last 
Sumbhajee’s Jasooses ran to him with the intelligence, he was 
found intoxicated, and told them he would cut their noses off 
if they dared to bring such insulting stories about the approach 
of Mussulmans to him. 

Ikhlass Khan had given little time for warning; he dashed on 
at the head of a small party, entered the gate of the Gurhee 
before the Mahrattas could close it, cut down all who opposed 
him, and thus secured an entrance to his father. 

Most of Sumbhajee’s followers saved themselves by a preci¬ 
pitate flight; the few that remained, at the head of whom was 
Kuloosha, endeavoured to defend their master, but Kuloosha 
being wounded by an arrow, they were speedily overpowered, 
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and Sumbhajee, although he attempted disguise, was discovered 
by some valuable ornaments on his person, of which he had not 
time or presence of mind to divest himself. Besides Kuloosha 
there were 24 persons taken with him* 

Tukurrib Khan brought his prisoners in safety to Kolapoor, 
and, on reporting his success, was directed to bring them under 
a strong escort to the imperial camp, which, prevails to the 
arrival of Tukurrib Khan, had moved up the Beema, and can¬ 
toned at Tolapoor, at the junction of the Indooranee river, 16 
miles north-east of Poona. 

No effort was made to rescue Sumbhajee; the measures of 
his favourite, added to his own misconduct, had rendered them 
both deservedly odious to the generality of his subjects; and 
even had his army been disposed to undertake any enterprise in 
his favour, its loose and disordered state would probably have 
prevented the attempt. 

On the arrival of the prisoners in the neighbourhood of the 
imperial camp, they were bound and exalted upon camels; 
Sumbhajee was deprived of his turban; drums, and all sorts 
of noisy music, sounded before him, and countless thousands 
flocked on all sides to see his entry into the camp. The prisoners 
were exhibited before Aurungzebe, and afterwards ordered into 
confinement, previous to their final sentence. 

Some of the Moghul nobility suggested the propriety of 
sparing the life of Sumbhajee, as a means of inducing his troops 
to surrender the forts; and Aurungzebe also, with this view, 
perhaps did intend to spare him conditionally. But Sumbhajee, 
roused to a sense of his situation, stung with shame and re¬ 
morse, expected and wished for nothing but death, and made 
use of every epithet of abuse to induce some rash soldier to kill 
him. When in this frame of mind, Aurungzebe sent a message 
offering him life on condition of his becoming a Mussulman. 
“Tell the emperor,” said Sumbhajee, “that if he will give me 
his daughter I will become a Mussulman,” and concluded his 
reply by an invective on the prophet. 

No words more insulting than that speech could be used to a 
Mahomedan. The emperor, enraged, determined to make a 
terrible example of him; he ordered a red-hot iron to be drawn 
across his eyes, his tongue to be cut out, and his head to be 
severed from his body. 
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Sumbhajee, in exact conformity with this mandate, was publi¬ 
cly executed in the camp bazar at Tolapoor, about the beginning 
of August 1689, together with his favourite Kuloosha. The 
Bramin minister, however unworthy in many respects, has, by 
a story characteristic of the invention of Mahomedans, and by 
the hatred of some of the Mahrattas, been unjustly accused of 
forming a scheme for betraying his master. 

Sumbhajee’s character has been sufficiently depicted, and 
scarcely requires a summary. He inherited some military virtue, 
and was far from deficient in ordinary ability; but dissipation, 
vice, rashness, and cruelty completely obscured his few good 
qualities, and a longer life would, in all probability, have greatly 
increased the catalogue of his crimes. But the Mahratta people, 
though for the last three years much estranged from him, heard 
of the murder of the son of Sivajee with indignation, and this 
cruel execution, meant to strike the leaders with terror aroused 
their vengeance without alarming their fears. 
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From A.D. i68g to A.D. ijoj 

FROM THE TIME of the execution of Soyera Bye, the 
widow of Sivajee, her son Raja Ram had been confined by his 
half-brother Sumbhajee in the fort of Raigurh. This confinement 
does not appear to have been more rigid than Sumbhajee found 
consistent with his own security. Raja Ram had the free use of 
the fort, and upon the death of his first wife, Sumbhajee married 
him to two others—the one named Tara Bye, the other Rajis 
Bye; the former of the family of Mohitey, the latter a daughter 
of Ghatgay of Cagul. Raja Ram lived on terms of friendship 
with Yessoo Bye, the legitimate wife of Sumbhajee, who, with her 
son Sivajee, resided in Raigurh. 

On the news of Sumbhajee 5 s death, the principal Mahratta 
leaders repaired to Raigurh, when it was determined, in consul¬ 
tation with Yessoo Bye, that Raja Ram should be declared regent 
during the minority of Sivajee, afterwards known by the name of 
Shao, and who was then entering his sixth year. At this council 
the principal people, besides the parties mentioned, were Jenardin 
Punt Hunwuntay, Prillhad Neerajee, the son of the late Nyadeish 
Purdhan, Ramchundur Punt Bowreekur, Khundoo Bullal 
Chitnees, Mahadajee Naik Pansumbul, Suntajee Ghorepuray, 
Dhunnajee Jadow, and Khundee Rao Dhabaray. 

Prillhad Neerajee, with that ascendancy which superior minds 
acquire in times of real difficulty, took the lead in the consulta¬ 
tions of this important assembly. They planned their measures 
with wisdom, unanimity, and firmness. They took a full view of 
the power and the preparations of Aurungzebe. They calculated 
their means of resistance, and saw, without dismay, a public 
treasury exhausted, the laxity of all discipline, the unprovided 
state of the forts, and even the probability of their being reduced. 
Their first endeavours, therefore, were directed to lay in provi¬ 
sions in the forts, and to keep the garrisons as complete as possible. 
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The regulation of Sivajee, which gave the troops composing the 
garrisons a perpetual and hereditary subsistence from lands 
dependent on the forts, was of infinite importance at this period. 
Orders were immediately issued to preserve these institutions 
carefully; and the commanders of the forts, in addition to being 
warned to lay in as much grain as possible, were particularly 
enjoined to observe the orders for cutting and stacking the grass 
of the pasture lands under the protection of the forts, so as to 
preserve subsistence for the horse, when forage in more access¬ 
ible parts might not be procurable—a wise precaution of Sivajee, 
which had already proved useful during the time of Sumbhajee. 

It was resolved that Raja Ram should move about from place 
to place along the line of forts from Raigurh to Vishalgurh; but, 
in order to distract the attention of the Moghuls, to make none 
of them his fixed residence; and should it be found unsafe for 
him to remain in Maharashtra, it was settled that he should quit 
the country, and repair to Ginjee, on the coast of Coromandel. 

Yessoo Bye and her son remained in Raigurh, and the family 
of Fvaja Ram retired to Vishalgurh. The Mahratta chiefs were 
to act according to circumstances, but to keep most of their 
horse for the present at no great distance from the person of 
Raja Ram. 

The Moghul besieging force, under Yeatikad Khan, destined 
for the Concan, could not enter that country before the fair 
season. The first place attack was Raigurh; but the Moghuls, 
though assisted by the Seedee, made little progress for several 
months, till a discontented Mahratta, named Sooryajee Peesal, 
who had served in the army of Sivajee, joined Yeatikad Khan, 
and engaged to bring a body of choice Mawulees provided he 
should be intrusted with the command of them, and obtain the 
Khan’s assistance in getting possession of the hereditary rights 
of the Deshmookh of Waee, to which he pre- 
A.D. 1690 tended a claim. These conditions being accept¬ 
ed, Peesal performed his part of the agreement, 
and the early surrender of the fort was principally ascribed to his 
exertions. Peesal accompanied Yeatikad Khan, and the Seedee 
had several of his ancient possessions restored to him. 

The widow of Sumbhajee and her son Sivajee fell into the 
hands of Yeatikad Khan; they were conveyed to camp, where 
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„„ Khan was received with particular distinction, and honored 
with the title of Zoolfikar Khan. Yessoo Bye and her son found 
a friend in Begum Sahib, the daughter of Aurungzebe, and the 
emperor himself became partial to the boy, whom he named 
Sahoo, an appellation which pronouncing it Shao, he ever after 
chose to retain. 

After the capture of Raigurh, detachments from the grand 
army advanced to Merich and Panalla, which were surrendered 
to the Moghuls, and Raja Ram was now advised to make good 
his way to Ginjee as soon as possible, before his plan of retiring 
there should be suspected. As preliminary arrangements, he had, 
by the advice of Prillhad Neerajee, adopted the precaution of 
appointing Neeloo Punt Moreishwur to his father’s situation of 
Peishwa—a measure which secured Ginjee in his interests. The 
command of Vishalgurh, Rangna, and all the forts, with full 
and complete powers of government in the old provinces, was 
confided to Ramchunder Punt Bowreekur, with the title of 
Hookmut-punah. Under him was placed Pureshram Trimbuck, 


Bramin, who, from the humble situation of hereditary 


Koolkurnee of Khinneye, had brought himself into notice, and 
had given proofs of intelligence and spirit. Seedojee Goojur, dig¬ 
nified with the title of Surkheil, was intrusted with the general 
command of the fleet, the superintendence of the maritime ports, 
and the defence of the coast. His second-in-command was a 
Mahratta, named Kanhojee Angria, whose father, Tookajee 
Angria, had early distinguished himself in Sivajee’s fleet. The 
foresight of Prillhad Neerajee had also been the means of open¬ 
ing a correspondence with all the principal Mankurees, which, 
although it did not immediately induce them to make common 
cause against the Moghuls, directed their inclinations to that 
end. 

Mahadajee Naik Pansumbul, an old man who had great 
weight with the sillidars of the country, was appointed Sena- 
puttee, and left in Maharashtra. At his recommendation, the 
different leaders dispersed their horse amongst the villages, with 
directions to assemble at such place, and by such signal as might 
afterwards be made to them by the Senaputtee, and that all 
their friends, brethren, and connections should join the Bhugwa 
Jenda wherever it might appear. 
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forts, Raja Ram joined 
his confidential friends at Rangna, ready to prepare for flight. 

Having disguised themselves as Lingait Banians, they proceeded 
to Soonda, and thence across the country, towards the opposite 
coast. The party of Raja Ram on this occasion consisted of 25 
persons, and amongst them are found the names of Prillhad 
Neerajee, Suntajee Ghorepuray, Dhunnajee Jadow, and Khundee 
Rao Dhabaray. Although the plan was well concerted, 
Aurungzebe got intelligence of the Raja’s flight, and immediate 
orders were sent to Kasim Khan, foujdar in the Beejapoor 
Carnatic, to intercept him. Similar orders were transmitted by 
Kasim Khan to his friends, and Raja Ram was in great jeopardy 
in the neighbourhood of Bangalore, where the slight circumstance 
of having his feet washed by a servant first attracted attention. 

The wary observation of Khundoo Bullal discovered that there 
was a plan for arresting the whole party, and, to disappoint the 
scheme, Khundoo Bullal, with the majority of the party, remain¬ 
ed cooking their victuals, whilst Raja Ram, Suntajee Ghorepuray, 
and Dhunnajee Jadow went off by one route, and Prillhad 
Neerajee with Khundee Rao Dhabaray travelled by another. 

Khundoo Bullal and his companions were taken, as had 
been foreseen: they were examined, confined, and beaten to 
extort confession; but on their firmly persisting in a preconcerted' 
story, and denying all knowledge of any fugitives from 
Maharashtra, they were released, and finally joined Raja Ram, 
who, with the others, had reached Ginjee in safety. 

The' first news they heard from Maharashtra was the death of 
Mahadajee Naik, the Senaputtee; this event, although it discon¬ 
certed their measures for the time, was fortunate for the 
Mahratta cause, as it brought Suntajee Ghorepuray into imme¬ 
diate power—an officer of much greater ability and entcrprize. 

The primary care of Raja Ram was to establish a court on the 
plan of his father, which, though at first little more than nomi¬ 
nal, was of much importance in giving consequence to lus 
party. 

The Purdhans now appointed were as follow:—1st, Neeloo 
Punt Moreishwur, Peishwa; 2nd, Jenardin Punt Hunwuntay, 

Amat; 3rd, Shunkrajee Mulhar, Suchew; 4th, Ramchundur 
Trimbuck Poonday, Muntree; 5th, Suntajee Ghorepuray, Sena- 
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ee; 6th, Mahadajee Gudadhur, Somunt; 7th, Neerajee 
Rowjee, Nyadeish; 8th, Sreekuracharya, Pundit Rao. 

The appointment of Peishwa having been previously filled, 
and Prillhad Neerajee continuing the soul of their cause, a new 
rank was instituted which raised him above the Purdhans, by 
the title of Pritee Keedhee literally meaning the likeness or re¬ 
presentative of the raja himself. Although Prillhad Neerajee 
was fond of titles and show—a taste which he probably 
acquired when envoy on the part of Sivajee at the court of 
Golcondah—the dignity conferred upon him was entirely un¬ 
solicited. Suntajee Ghorepuray, now the oldest representative of 
the Kapsee family, besides the rank of Senaputtee, was further 
dignified with some additions to his hereditary titles, and styled 
Hindoo Rao Mumlukut-Mudar. He was also intrusted with a 
new standard called the Juree Pulka, or Golden Pennon; and in 
imitation of the imperial officers of the highest rank, he was 
authorized to beat the nobut, or large drum, and assume various 
other insignia. Dhunnajee Jadow got the title of Jeysing Rao, 
and, in consequence of the demise of Mahadajee Naik, both 
Suntajee and Dhunnajee were sent back to Maharashtra “to col¬ 
lect men and plunder the Moghuls”. 

Raja Ram was formally seated on the throne, and the new 
court began to exercise all the forms of government. Gold bang¬ 
les, clothes, shawls, and letters announcing the event, were 
secretly forwarded, and pompously presented to all the princi¬ 
pal Hindoos throughout Maharashtra, and what is very remark¬ 
able, enams, jagheers, &c., in the Mahratta country, then in 
actual possession of the Moghuls, and places which never had 
belonged to his predecessors, were profusely bestowed, but few 
of them were confirmed, by Raja Ram, or Shao, after they had 
obtained control over the territory which the raja thus pretended 
to alienate. Unsubstantial, however, as such gifts were, they had 
the effect of strengthening his cause, of keeping alive an interest 
in it, and of drawing numbers of persons to Ginjee. 

Aurungzebe, as soon as he heard of these proceedings, de¬ 
tached Zoolfikar Khan with a large army into 
A.D. 1691 the Carnatic, vainly hoping that he would be 

able to strike off this last head of the Mahratta 
power; hydra but the had lost none of its vigour; parties under the 
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name of Mahrattas, though they may have been discharged 
horsemen from Beejapoor and Golcondah, were this season 
plundering at Nassuck, Bheer, and Beder at the same time; whilst 
hundreds of horse, that had shared in the campaigns of Sivajee, 
were flocking to Suntajee Ghorepuray and Dhunnajee Jadow, 
the oldest and most popular leaders among them. The want of 
funds was greatly felt by Suntajee in his attempts to organize a 
force on the old system, which he never was able fully to effect, 
but Ramchundur Punt gave him every aid in his power. 

In the exposed state of the Payeen Ghaut, as Prillhad Neerajee 
considered that Suntajee and Dhunnajee could give more effect¬ 
ual aid to Ginjee by remaining in Maharashtra, he engaged a 
Mahomedan officer, formerly in the service of Beejapoor, to 
attempt some opposition on the approach of the Moghuls. The 
attempt was made, although unsuccessfully, and the officer in 
question afterwards joined the Moghuls. 

In Zoolfikar Khan’s army there were a number of Mahrattas, 
both in the cavalry and infantry. In the latter were the same 
body of Mawulees that had assisted in the capture of Kaigurh, 
and among the former there were two of the relations of Raja 
Ram, Gunnajee and Ranoojee Sirkay, who, having deserted to 
the Moghuls when Annajee Dutto was executed, had attained 
commands, and were esteemed good officers. I he second-in- 
command to Zoolfikar Khan in this army was Daood Khan 
Punnee, a Deccan officer of some repute, but notoriously addict¬ 
ed to drinking. The fort of Ginjee consists of several contiguous 
hills, strongly fortified, and is many miles in circumference. 1 he 
Moghuls never considered an army capable to undertake a 
regular siege, unless sufficiently large to surround the place in¬ 
vested, and completely obstruct communication. Zoolfikar Khan, 
finding his force inadequate for this purpose, after he had com¬ 
menced some works, represented that a reinforcement was 
necessary, and, until it should arrive, he left a detachment at 
Ginjee, and undertook an expedition to the southward, where 
he levied contributions both from the rajas of Tanjore and 
Trichinopoly. 

But this requisition for troops was not immediately complied 
with; the Deccan was far from being in that state which made 
it easy for Aurungzebe to spare large reinforcements, without 
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running great risk of having the whole country in a state of 
insurrection. The depredations of the Naik of Wakirikerah had 
become so troublesome, that an army, under the Prince Kaurn 
Bukhsh and Roh Oolla Khan, was ordered to destroy his town; 
but they were obliged to besiege it, and came ill-prepared to 
overcome the defence which was maintained against them. 

Ramchundur Punt was as useful in Maharashtra as the Pritee 
Needhee at Ginjee; he had an excellent second in Pureshram 
Trimbuck, who used great exertions in restor- 
A.D . 1692 ing the arrangements of the forts, and giving 
spirit and zeal to the garrisons. Ramchundur 
moved from place to place, but fixed his principal residence at 
Satara, where, by the aid of his head carcoon, Shunkrajee 
Narain Gaudekur, he not only attended to every military dis¬ 
position, but regulated the revenue, and established some order 
in the country. He had raised troops of his own, and had cut 
off several straggling parties of the Moghuls, before Suntajee and 
Dhunnajee returned; but when they joined him, Ramchundur 
proposed a plan for surprising the foujdar at Waee, to which 
Suntajee, greatly pleased, immediately consented, took the 
foujdar with all his troops prisoners, and established a Mahratta 
thanna in the place. The mere presence of Suntajee and 
Dhunnajee animated Ramchundur’s followers, and he incited 
his commanders to follow their example. He sent them out to 
make their established collections, as the chouth and surdesh- 
mookhee were termed, from the Moghul territory; and as they 
became encouraged by success, his officers added a third con¬ 
tribution for themselves, under the head of ghas-dana , or forage- 
money. In this manner a distinct army was raised, of which the 
principal leaders were Powar, Thorat, and Atowlay. The com¬ 
manders received honorary presents and rewards from court; 
the title of Wiswas Rao was conferred on Powar, Dinker Rao 
on Thorat, and Shumsher Buhadur on Atowlay. Ramchundur 
was particularly partial to the Mahratta dhungurs , or shepherds, 
a great number of whom served among his troops; and any of 
the ancestors of those who afterwards became great chiefs in 
the empire; began their career under Ramchundur Punt, 

Shunkrajee Narain, hitherto known as an able carcoon, had 
received charge of the Waee district, and had retaken Rajgurh, 
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.ich, after the fall of Raigurh, had been surrendered to the 
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Moghuls. A still more important service was performed by 
Pureshram Trimbuck, who surprised and retook Panalla. 

Suntajee headed another attack on the Moghul officer station¬ 
ed near Merich, against whom he was as successful as at Waee; 
and Ramchundur, in consequence, by virtue of the powers 
vested in him, gave him a grant of the Deshmoolch.ee of Merich. 
As soon as Suntajee and Dhunnajee had collected a sufficient 
body of troops, mindful of their object of effecting a diversion 
in favour of Ginjee, they made their appearance on the banks 
of the Godavery, which was the only part of the country where 
scarcity, from one cause or other, did not prevail. They there 
plundered and destroyed everything, and cut off several of the 
Moghul convoys coming from Hindostan. Parties were soon 
sent against them; but Aurungzebe found that he had not 
ordinary freebooters to vsuppress; instead of fleeing from his 
detachment, they defeated three of them successively, took the 
commander each time prisoner, and, according to a rule invari¬ 
ably observed by Suntajee, exacted a large ransom before they 
would grant their release. This system was according to Sivajee’s 
general rule, but contrary to his practice; for he took a pride in 
releasing great men, although he always made what he could 
by the middling class of prisoners. Suntajee conformed to 
Sivajee’s discipline as far as was practicable, and was particular 
in obtaining security for the good conduct of his followers, 
always preferring Mahratta wutundars to any other class of men. 
Bhannajee Jadow was not so strict nor so good an officer as 
Suntajee, but he was a more popular leader. 

Whilst they were thus spreading their ravages to the north¬ 
ward, Aurungzebe shifted his encampmemt on the banks of the 
Beema, apparently undecided with respect to his future opera¬ 


tions. He at last resolved to support Zoolfikar 


A.D, 1693 Khan, and, at all events, reduce Ginjee. The 
Prince Kaum Bukhsh, under the guidance of 


the prime minister Assud Khan, was destined for the service. 
He was directed to leave Roh Oolla Khan at Wakinkerah, the 
siege of which was afterwards abandoned, and move on the 
route to Ginjee, where he was soon joined by Assud Khan with 
a large army. On approaching the Payeen Ghaut, parties of horse 
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iade their appearance, and by skirmishing delayed their advance 
but they finally sat down before the place and invested it. 

Zoolfikar Khan, on being deprived of the command by the 
arrival of the prince, was exceedingly mortified; and even Assud 
Khan, after the late success of his son at 
Raigurh, considered the supersession unjust on 
the part of the emperor, particularly as it was 
well known that it had been brought about by Joudpooree, the 
prince’s mother, and the favourite wife of Aurungzebe. 

The Mahratta ministers, who, like all Bramins, are ever on 
the watch for such opportunities, speedily turned this jealousy, 
which they foresaw would prove reciprocal, to their own ad¬ 
vantage. They courted both, but they first gained Zoolfikar 
Khan, who entered into a secret compact with Raja Ram for 
the purpose of obstructing the prince’s measures, which he did, 
either by thwarting his plans, where the execution depended on 
himself, or by preparing the besieged to counteract every inten¬ 
ded operation. 

The emperor, probably conceiving that his army must draw 
the Mahrattas southward, moved to Gulgulla; but Ghorepuray 
still continued to the northward, and Ramchundur’s parties 
levied contributions as far east as Sholapoor. Aurungzebe, 
finding his feint unsuccessful, brought back his unwieldy host 
to Brimhapooree, on the Beema, below Punderpoor, where he 
established his principal depot, and built a cantonment, in 
which he held his court; and from that point the operations of 
his armies and the affairs of his empire were directed for several 
years. 

The Portuguese about this time had fallen under his dis¬ 
pleasure, and war was waged against them in every part, where 
they had settlements in India. Great cruelties 
A.D. 1695 were exercised on the defenceless inhabitants 
subject to that nation in the northern Goncan, 
but numbers found an asylum in their forts of Damaun and 
Bassein; at last the Moghul courtiers, bribed by the viceroy at 
Goa, represented the advantage of making peace with the 
Portuguese, for the purpose of procuring cannon in order to 
reduce the Mahratta forts—a sure way to carry their point, as 
the emperor’s age and imbecility had become apparent,and to 
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flatter his favourite scheme rendered even the wily Aurungzebe 
the dupe ot that despicable deceit and artifice which he had all 
his life practised on others. A like means was used to pacify him 
with regard to the English. The ravages of the pirates continued; 
and, as the Moghuls always concluded that one or both the 
English East India Companies were engaged in these depreda¬ 
tions, the emperor, although a considerable revenue was derived 
from the customs on their trade, would have driven them from 
the coast, had they not been protected by the fort of Bombay, 
which, defended by their artillery, was consi- 
A.D. 1696 dered impregnable. One capture, that of the 
Gunj~Suwaee> the largest of the Moghul ships, 
proceeding from Surat to Mocha with many pilgrims as passen¬ 
gers, gave particular offence, and occasioned the seizure of the 
chief at Surat, with :> veral other Englishmen, who were im¬ 
prisoned for a considerable period until the affair was adjusted. 

In the meantime, years had been already wasted before Ginjee. 
Suntajee Ghorepuray, after committing great havoc, and defeat¬ 
ing or eluding all that were opposed to him in Maharashtra, 
left two active officers, Pursojee Bhonslay and Hybut Rao 
Nimbalkur, both of whom had served under Sivajee, to give 
spirit to the Mahrattas in Gungthuree and Berar. With an army 
of upwards of 20,000 horse, Suntajee passed to the west of the 
grand camp by the Satara road, pushed on towards the Carnatic, 
and as soon as he got within a certain distance of Ginjee, 
detached about one-third of his troops under Dhurmajee Jadow, 
who, making rapid marches, brought the first news of his ap¬ 
proach by attacking some of the Moghul post in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the fort. Orders were immediately issued to the different 
small divisions to concentrate and form larger bodies to the right 
and left; but the Moghuls, always slow to obey, were not aware 
of the activity of the horse that now attacked them, whilst 
Dhunnajee, assisted both by troops and signals from the fort, cut 
in upon them, and did great execution before the manoeuvre 
ordered could be executed. 

Suntajee Ghorepuray, with, less haste, brought on the main 
body of Mahrattas. Upon, his arrival at Covrepauk, he was 
opposed by the foujdar, Ali Murdan Khan, with a considerable 
army; but the foujdar was speedily routed, the whole of his 
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^ a gg a ge and camp-equipage plundered, and he himself, on his 
flight towards the camp at Ginjee, was overtaken, made prisoner, 
and released for a high ransom. 

The victorious Mahrattas, with their usual activity when 
successful, beat in the Moghul outposts in every direction, des¬ 
troyed their foragers, and so completely cut off their communi¬ 
cations that neither supplies nor intelligence could reach them. 
Reports of the emperor’s illness and death were industriously 
circulated by the Mahrattas, who then made overtures to Kaurn 
Bukhsh, and proposed to make him emperor. The prince either 
listened to their proposals, or at all events Assud Khan and his 
son affected to believe that he did, and they determined on 
placing* him under restraint. The Mahrattas, apprized of what 
was going forward, taking advantage of the bustle and dissen¬ 
sion which the circumstance naturally created in the Moghul 
camp, attacked and harassed them with additional vigour. The 
personal troops of Kaum Bukhsh refused to fight; all became 
alarm and uproar; at last the Moghuls burst their cannon, 
abandoned their batteries, and were in turn besieged in their 
lines. 

Whilst in this situation, and in great distress for supplies, a 
truce was proposed; from which party it originated seems un¬ 
certain, but the probability is that it came from the Moghuls; 
an agreement, however, was concluded between Assud Khan 
and Suntajee. The Moghuls were to be permitted to retire to 
Wandewash unmolested, and to remain until Assud Khan should 
receive a reply from, the emperor, according to which it was 
stipulated that he should abide. 

Aurungzebe, foreseeing all the consequences of this ill-advised 
proceeding, immediately ordered Assud Khan and the prince to 
the presence, moved with the grand camp to Beejapoor, and 
directed Zoolfikar Khan to prosecute the war. 

But the siege of Ginjee was not immediately renewed. The 
Mahrattas were accused of not having observed the truce, be¬ 
cause they attempted to cut off a convoy of provisions which the 
foujdar of Carnatic Beejapoor was escorting to camp, and which 
he saved by throwing himself into Covrepauk. Their having 
retaken Permacoil and several other forts was still less justifia¬ 
ble; and Zoolfikar Khan, in order to recover these places and 


“punish the violation of the agreement, marched to the southward, 
and re-possessed himself of the forts. Continuing his march, he 
entered into an alliance with the raja of Trichinopoly, and ob¬ 
liged the raja of Tanjore, one of the sons of Venkajee, to restore 
several places wrested from the latter, and to pay a considerable 
contribution to himself; after this arrangement, Zoolfikar Klxan 
re-crossed the Coleroon, and again sat down before Ginjee. 

The clandestine intercourse was still carried on with Raja 
Ram; and it is not improbable, from his desire to protract the 
siege, that ZooLfikar Khan, upon the demise of the emperor, 
may have had designs of ultimately establishing an independent 
government in the Carnatic for himself. 

During Zoolfikar Khan’s absence in Tanjore, Suntajee 
Ghorepuray laid waste the Beejapoor Carnatic. To punish his 
depredations, a considerable force was sent off from Beejapoor 
under different leaders, and, being joined by Kasim Khan, 
foujdar of the province, the whole were about to march in quest 
of Suntajee; but their advanced tents had scarcely been pitched 
when his troops attacked and destroyed the guard, and the 
Mahrattas were flying about the main body on all sides, before 
the great men had time to caparison and mount their elephants. 

Kasim Khan’s authority did not extend beyond his own 
troops; the other leaders, as rash as they were destitute of 
resource, followed their own plans, and each body fought or 
defended itself as it best could; while the Mahrattas, profiting 
by their distraction, never ceased harassing them, charging and 
firing upon them by day, and rocketing them by night. At last 
the Moghuls on the third day sought shelter under the walls of 
the gurhee of Dodairee. There was a small quantity of provisions 
in the place, which, though sold by the Banians from the top of 
the walls at an enormous price, was soon exhausted. This state 
of privation became intolerable; but they were beaten troops 
badly commanded, and could not try by a brave effort, to save 
themselves. An attempt was made to rescue them, but Suntajee 
attacked and defeated the party coming to their relief, whilst it 
was still at a distance, so that the despairing men heard nothing 
of the effort. In this situation the Moghul officers surrendered. 
Kasim Khan had served with reputation: he did not survive 
the disgrace, but took poison and died. The other officers, be- 
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sides being stripped, had to pay a large ransom for their release, 
and, on their return to the imperial camp, they were divested 
of their honors, and appointed to distant and inferior commands, 
Himmut Khan, the officer who had made the unsuccessful 
attempt to relieve Dodairee and the son of Khan Jehan Buhadur, 
being, at his own request, reinforced from the grand camp by 
an army sufficient to cope with the Mahrattas, proceeded in 
search of Suntajee. He was soon found. The Mahrattas, on 
being vigorously charged on the plain, fled, and Himmut Khan 
pursued the fugitives, until they had, according to Mahratta 
custom, drawn him into difficult and broken ground, when they 
turned round, attacked in their usual desultory manner, killed 
Himmut Khan, totally defeated his army, and plundered his 
baggage. 

Suntajee, retiring towards Ginjee, was attacked by Zoolfikar 
Khan, and pursued to a considerable distance. When the latter 
turned to resume the siege, Suntajee attended him a march in 
the rear. This manoeuvre is not unusual with Mahrattas; in the 
instance alluded to, however, the pursuit was probably a mere 
feint, as an intimacy subsisted between Zoolfikar Khan and 
Suntajee, which there is some reason for suspecting that the 
rivals of the latter afterwards misrepresented to his prejudice. 

At Ginjee the same languid operations continued, and the 
siege at this time would probably have been bloodless, but for 
the inebriety of Daood Khan, Zoolfikar Khan’s 
A.D. 1697 lieutenant, who, when intoxicated, always 
turned out his men to storm the fort and exter¬ 
minate the infidels; these fits only produced frequent skirmishes; 
but the conduct of Zoolfikar Khan having at last aroused the 
suspicion of the emperor, the Khan was privately warned by his 
friends that, unless he speedily effected the reduction of Ginjee, 
and the capture ot all the principal people, no influence could 
save him from disgrace and ruin. This information the Moghul 
general communicated to Raja Ram, and as he was now obliged 
to press the siege, he connived at a plan for the Raja’s escape, 
through his relations the Sirkays, who agreed to convey him safe 
to Vishalgurh, to take charge of his family, and to join him them¬ 
selves on the first opportunity, provided they received certain 
hereditary rights, and the town of Dabul in the Concan in enam. 
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All these conditions being settled, Raja Ram, by the assistance 
of the Sirkays, escaped through the Moghul lines, and reached 
Vellore, where he was received by Mannajee Moray, the 
commandant. 

After remaining there a short time, he set off* with his con¬ 
ductors for Vishalgurh, where he safely arrived in December. 

Ginjee was taken early in January. It was 
A.D. 1698 carried by escalade, and the wives and family 

of Raja Ram, who had joined him from 
Rajapoor by sea, were, as preconcerted, made over to the Sirkays 
as their relations, which Zoolfikar Khan permitted, on the 
Sirkays making a public representation of the loss of honor they 
should sustain, in case of their female relations being exposed 
unveiled, or given in charge to persons of another caste. They 
were shortly after conveyed to Maharashtra. 

Zoolfikar Khan ordered many of Raja Ram’s people into 
perpetual confinement; and although he had acted this deceitful 
part to screen his treachery from the emperor, many were exe¬ 
cuted as plunderers and insurgents; amongst others, Naroo 
Prillhad, the son of Prillhad Neerajee, suffered as a rebel. The 
Pritee Needhee had died previous to the fall of Ginjee. 

During the preceding year, the main body of the Mahrattas 
did little against the common enemy. Dissensions had for some 
time prevailed between Suntajee and Dhunnajee; but by the 
judicious counsel of the late Pritee Needhee, the raja had long 
remained neutral in their quarrel, and thus prevented an open 
rupture. But after the death of Prillhad Neerajee, Raja Ram had 
no such prudent monitor. He had for some time smothered his 
jealousy of Suntajee Ghorepuray, which now uncontrolled, and 
worked upon by others, gave Ghorepuray an enemy where he 
had the best right to expect a protector, and Dhunnajee Jadow, 
encouraged by the raja, raised a strong faction against him. Nor 
did Aurungzebe neglect so favourable an opportunity of practis¬ 
ing his favourite policy of creating division among his enemies; 
he had emissaries among the Mahrattas, who fomented their 
jealousies, and kept him informed of all that passed . 

Suntajee’s army was corrupted, and he had but just time to 
escape with a few followers from a combined attack made upon 
him by a part of his own and Dhunnajee Jadow s troops. Phis 
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sedition happened in the neighbourhood of Beejapoor; parties 
were sent in pursuit of Sunfcajee, whilst the main body of the 
Mahrattas separated. One-half accompanied Dhunnajee Jadow 
into the Carnatic, where Zoolfikar Khan had lately been exerting 
himself with great success against the smaller detachments of the 
Mahrattas, and was very anxious to possess Vellore, which he 
thought would effectually suppress their power in that quarter. 
The other half of the Mahratta army marched to join the raja 
at Satara, which, at the recommendation of Ramchundur Punt, 
became the seat of government. 

Jenardin Punt having died., the office of Amat was restored to 
Ramchundur Punt, from which he had been removed by 
Sivajee, in 1676, to make room for Rugonath Punt Hunwuntay: 
his late services eminently entitled him to high honor and re¬ 
ward, and his principal car coon, Shunkrajee Narain Gaudekur, 
was raised to the rank of Suchew, which office had become 
Vacant by the retirement of Shunkrajee Mulhar to Benares 
during the siege of Ginjee. The appointment of the new Suchew 
displeased Pureshram Trimbuck, who conceived his claims to 
that honor greater than those of Shunkrajee Narain. 

Timxnojee Rugonath Hunwuntay, the son of the late Jenardin 
Punt, having effected his escape from prison at Ginjee in a very 
dexterous manner, rejoined Raja Ram, by whom, in conse¬ 
quence of his family pretensions and supposed talents, he was 
raised to the rank of Pritee Needhee. 

Seedojee Goojur, who died about this period, had been en¬ 
gaged in constant warfare with the Seedee, and with various 
success; but by the activity of KLanhojee Angria, the Mahratta 
fleet had made many valuable prizes. Vessels ol all nations were 
attacked; repeated descents were made along the coast, and few 
of the defenceless mercantile towns, from Travancore to Bombay, 
escaped a visit from these depredators. The Mahrattas continued 
in possession of most of their forts on the coast; they had mari¬ 
time depots at Severndroog and Viziadroog, but the principal 
rendezvous of their fleet continued, as in the time of Sivajee, 
at Kolabah. The Sawunts, Deshmookhs of Waree, when their 
districts were not overrun by the Moghuls, adhered to Raja Ram; 
but the Dessaye of Carwar continued independent, and, as usual 
under such circumstances, assumed the title of raja. 
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Suntajee Ghorepuray, whom we left pursued by parties of his 
enemies, was hunted from place to place, and had hitherto 
foiled them all; but Nagojee Manay, Deshmookh Muswar, sti¬ 
mulated by private revenge, continued the pursuit with unrelent¬ 
ing perseverance; until, having overtaken Suntajee in the act 
of bathing in a small rivulet to refresh himself, at a moment 
when he thought his enemies far behind, though alone, tired, 
and defenceless, the assassin rushed down and slew him on the 
spot. Having severed the head from the body, he brought it to 
the skirts of the imperial camp, and sent it to Aurungzebe. 
Nagojee shortly after sent a petition for re-admission into the 
imperial service, which he had entered and quitted in the same 
manner as all the hereditary officers and Mankurees were in the 
habit of doing at this period. A free pardon, high encomium, 
and additional honors were readily bestowed, which proves the 
acceptable service he had rendered by this murder. Suntajee 
Ghorepuray was one of the best officers of whom the Mahratta 
annals can boast, and his eulogy is best; recorded when we say 
he was the terror of the Moghul detachments for seven years. 

The death of Suntajee and the atrocity of the deed brought 
back many of his followers to a sense of their own ingratitude. 
His sons Ranoojee and Peerajee, and his nephew Seedojee, who 
had fled from the army in dread of Dhunnajee, were soon rejoin¬ 
ed by a number of Suntajee’s followers, on which they erected 
their family standard, and began to plunder the Moghul territory 
on their own account. 

Raja Ram, after he had remained a short time at Satara, pro¬ 
ceeded with his army to the northward, where he was joined 
by Pursajee Bhonslay, Hybut Rao Nimbalkur, 
A.D, 1699 Neemajee Sindia, Atowlay Shumsher Buhadur, 

and other commanders who had for some time 
been plundering in Candeish, Gungthuree, and Berar. The 
combined armies, which now formed a greater force than 
Sivajee had ever commanded, proceeded under Raja Ram, who 
entered Gungthuree claiming as his established right the chouth 
and surdeshmookhee. All who submitted to the payment of 
these demands were protected, and the Moghul garrisons that 
remained passive spectators were not molested, but such as made 
unsuccessful opposition were put to the sword. On this occasion 
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e Mahrattas were more systematic in their exactions than they 
before had been; where they could not obtain ready money 
they took promissory notes from the Patells, according to the 
practice first introduced by Sivajee, and in this manner went 
on through Nandere, Berar, and Gandeish. 

When he had nearly completed his tour, Raja Ram left 
Khundee Rao Dhabaray in Buglana, Neemajee Sindia in 
Gandeish, Pursajee Bhonslay in Berar, and Hybut Rao Nirnbalkur 
in Gungthuree, to collect, what they termed, the outstanding 
balances due to the Raja. 

Pursajee Bhonslay, when appointed to this duty in Berar, got 
the title of Sena Sahib Soobeh, and Hybut Rao Nirnbalkur 
was styled Sur Lushkur; both these officers received the Juree 
Putka, or Golden Pennon, on this occasion. Raja Ram, on his 
return, attacked Jaulna, which he was plundering, when the 
Moghul army came suddenly upon him; they attacked and pur¬ 
sued his troops with a vigour and perseverance to which they 
had of late seldom been unaccustomed; but to account for their 
activity on this occasion, we must revert to the proceedings of 
Zoolfikar Khan and Aurungzebe. 

In the Carnatic affairs under Dhunnajee Jadow had not been 
prosperous. Zoolfikar Khan, although a corrupt, ambitious man, 
was an active commander, and now the only Moghul officer of 
whom the Mahrattas stood in any awe. He had repeatedly de¬ 
feated Dhunnajee, when the emperor, hearing of the march of 
Raja Ram, sent express orders for Zoolfikar Khan to repair to 
the cantonment at Rrimhapooree, It was then determined, in 
consultation with Assud Khan, and several of the principal 
officers, to adopt a new plan of operations, by which, whilst one 
army attacked the Mahrattas in the field, another was destined for 
the reduction of their forts. This last the emperor reserved for 
himself, giving the command of the pursuing army to the Prince 
Bedar Bukht, the son of Azim Shah, with Zoolfikar Khan as 
his lieutenant, whose first effort was the attack and pursuit of 
Raja Ram’s army, to which we have just alluded. 

The emperor’s preparations being completed, the cantonment 
at Brimhapooree was evacuated, much to the regret of the indo¬ 
lent Moghul officers, many of whom had built excellent houses 
at that station. A depot was formed under the protection of the 
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meat, and a strong guard was left for its protection. Aurungzebe’s 
march was nearly due west, and he encamped under the fort of 
Wussuntgurh, on the twentieth day after quitting the Beema* 
Batteries were erected, and in three days the garrison surrender¬ 
ed. The emperor named the fort Kuleed-i-futih, or “the key of 
victory,” and was much pleased by the event. As Pannalla had 
been, unsuccessfully attacked by Moiz-ud-deen, the son of Sultan 
Mauzura, some years before, the Mahrattas were impressed with 
an idea of its being about to be besieged, and directed all their 
preparations towards its defence. But Aurungzebe marched for 
Satara—a movement wholly unexpected, as the fort was not 
provisioned for above two months. This neglect was considered 
a great misfortune, and gave rise to a suspicion that Ramchundur 
had purposely left it unprovided; of this suspicion Aurungzebe 
afterwards took advantage; and when Ramchundur, during the 
siege, was called away to Singurh in consequence of the illness 
of Raja Ram, Aurungzebe wrote a letter which fell into the 
hands of Pureshram Trimbuck, and widened a breach that had 
for some time existed between him and Ramchundur Punt. 

Aurungzebe, on his arrival before Satara, pitched his own tents 
on the north side of the fort, on the site of the present village of 
Kurinja. Azim Shah was stationed at a village on the west side, 
which has since retained the name of Shapoor. Shirzee Khan in¬ 
vested the south side, and Turbeeufc Khan occupied the eastern 
quarter; chains of posts between the different camps effectually 
secured the blockade. The fort of Satara occupies the summit of a 
hill of moderate height, but very steep; its defences consist of a 
scrap of upwards of 40 feet in perpendicular black rock, on the 
top of which there is a stone wail. It was defended by Pryagjee 
Purvoe, havildar, who had been reared in the service of Sivajee. 
He vigorously opposed the Moghuls, and disputed every foot of 
ground as they pushed forward their advanced posts. As soon as 
they began to gain any part of the hill, he withdrew his troops 
into the fort, and rolled down huge stones from the rock above, 
which did great execution, and, until they could throw up cover, 
were as destructive as artillery. The blockade, however, was 
complete; no communication could be held with the country; 
and as the small stock of grain in the garrison was soon exhaust- 
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: 7 ‘ ,7 ^ed 5 the besieged must have been compelled to surrender; but 
Pureshram Trimbuck, who had thrown himself into the fort of 
Purlee, purchased the connivance of Azim Shah, and conveyed 
provisions to the besieged. 

The divisions on the west and south fates erected batteries, 
but the giand attack was directed against the north-east angle, 
which assumes nearly the shape of a tower, and is one of the 
strongest points; the rock being 42 feet high, and the bastion, now 
on the top of it, consists of 25 feet of masonry, making a total 
height of 67 feet. 

Turbeeut Khan undertook to mine this angle, and, at the 
end of four months and a half, had completed two mines. So 
confident were the Moghuls of success, that 
A.D. 1700 the storming party was readily formed, biit 
concealed, as much as possible, under the 
brow of the hill, from the view of the garrison. Aurungzebe was 
invited to view the spectacle, and a stratagem was formed to 
draw all the garrison towards the bastion, by the emperor’s 
moving off from that side in grand procession, so that when the 
match was ready to be applied, hundreds of the Mahrattas, 
attracted by his splendid retinue, crowded to the rarnpart, and, 
amongst others, Pryagjee, the commandant. The first mine was 
fired; it burst several fissures in the rock, and occasioned so 
violent a concussion, that a great part of the masonry was thrown, 
inwards, and crushed many of the garrison in its ruins. The 
storming party, in their eagerness, advanced nearer; the match 
was applied to the train of the second and larger mine, but, being 
improperly constructed, it burst outwards with a dreadful explo¬ 
sion, and upwards of 2,000 of the Moghuls are said to have been 
destroyed on the spot. Pryagjee, the Mahratta commandant, was 
buried in the ruins by the first explosion, close to a temple dedi¬ 
cated to the goddess Bhowanee, but was afterwards dug out 
alive. His escape was considered a happy omen, and, under 
other circumstances, might have been of much consequence in 
animating the Hindoo garrison to prolong the defence; but Azim 
Shah could no longer be induced to connive at the transport of the 
grain; proposals for surrendering were therefore made through 
him, and the honor of the capture, which he so ill-merited, was 
not only assigned to him, but the place received his name, and 
was called by the emperor Azim Tara. 


Satara surrendered about the middle of April, and Purlee was 
immediately invested; the siege lasted till the beginning of June, 
when, after a good defence, the garrison evacuated it. The south¬ 
west monsoon having set in with all its usual violence, the 
Moghul army, from a total want of arrangement, was exposed to 
considerable distress and hardship before the camp could be 
moved to a distance from the hills. After much loss, both of 
baggage and of lives, the army reached Kowauspoor, on the 
banks of the Maun, where the rains are comparatively light. 

In the meantime a great change had taken place in the 
Mahratta government. Raja Ram, when the Punt Amat was 
called to see him, had just returned from Jaulna, having experi¬ 
enced a long and fatiguing pursuit from Zoolfikar Khan. He was 
suffering from a spitting of blood and inflammation of the lungs, 
brought on by violent exertion during this retreat. After linger¬ 
ing about 30 days, his illness proved mortal: he expired in the 
fort of Singurh, about the middle of March, a month before the 
fall of Satara. 

The ruin of Suntajee Ghorepuray is the only crime which 
stains the memory oFlTaja Ram. But that alone is of magnitude; 
and if we admit as an excuse that he was worked upon by the 
enemies of Suntajee, the weakness of the man but detracts from 
the virtues of the prince. He possessed some share of the military 
enterprise of his father, but he had no genius for civil govern¬ 
ment; his measures were ably directed by Prillhad Neerajee, 
who appears to have been a very uncommon person, and, in his 
total disregard of self-interest, is almost a singular instance 
amongst Bramin statesmen. Raja Ram was naturally mild in his 
disposition, addicted to no vices, and was distinguished by un¬ 
common liberality to his followers. 

The death of Raja Ram, although the news was received in 
the emperor’s camp at Satara with great rejoicing, produced no 
event favourable to the subjugation of the Mahrattas. The Raja 
left two sons: the elder, named Sivajee, by Tara Bye Mohitey, 
was ten years old at the time of his father’s death; and the 
younger, named Sumbhajee, by Rajis Bye Ghatgay, was in his 
third year. 

Tara Bye, with the assistance of Ramchundur Punt Amat, 
Shunkrajee Narain, and Dhunnajee Jadow Senaputtee, immediat- 
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ely assumed the reins of government, and her son Sivajee having 
been seated on the gadee or cushion of state, Rajis Rye, with 
the general consent, was placed in confinement. 


Timmojee Rugonath being found unfit for his high station, 
Purcshram Trimbuck was raised by Tara Rye to the rank of 
Pritee Needhee, and received general charge of all the forts. This 
preferment excited much jealousy on the part of Ramchundur 
Punt, who does not appear to have been aware that there were 
suspicions of his fidelity; but the decided tone and conduct of 
Tara Bye obliged him to appear reconciled to the measure. 
Tara Bye did not fix her residence in any fort, but moved about 
according to circumstances. Dhunnajjee Jadow took to the 
open field: confining his operations to no particular part of the 
country, he spread his horse in every quarter, and performed 
many signal exploits. Niinbalkur, Bhonslay, and Dhabaray like¬ 
wise distinguished themselves in the same manner; whilst Thorat, 
Chowan, Sindia, Powar, Atowlay, and various other chiefs, 
headed large bodies of troops, in different direction, and levied 
tribute under the various heads of chouth, surdeshmookhee, and 
ghas-dana: the last-mentioned item of ghas-dana was generally 
considered the personal perquisite of the chief. 

Contrasted with the splendour of the Moghul camp already 
described, we may view the horde accompanying one of these free¬ 
booters. Different from the organized bands of Sivajee, but still 
more destructive to a country, an irregular assembly of several 
thousand horsemen, united by preconcerted agreement in some 
unfrequented part of the country. They set off with little pro¬ 
vision, no baggage except the blanket on their saddles, and no 
animals but led horses, with bags prepared for the reception of 
their plunder. If they halted during a part of the night, like the 
Pindharees of modem times, they slept, with their bridles in their 
hands; if in the day, whilst the horses were fed and refreshed, the 
men reposed with little or no shelter from the scorching heat, 
excepting such as might be occasionally found under a bush or a 
tree; and during that time their swords were laid by their sides, 
and their spears were generally at their horses’ heads stuck in the 
ground; when halted on a plain, groups of four or five might be 
seen stretched on the bare earth sound asleep, their bodies ex¬ 
posed to the noon-day sun, and their heads in a cluster, under 
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••^"The precarious shade of a black blanket or tattered horse-cloth 
extended on the point of their spears. The great object of this 
class was plunder; and the leaders and their troops, though they 
generally rendered a partial account to the head of the state, 
dissipated or embezzled the greater part of their collections. 

The Mankurees began to profess obedience to the descendant 
of Sivajee, and sometimes joined his standard; but they always 
plundered on their own account when an opportunity offered. 
The Ghorepurays Committed great devastations along the eastern 
confines of Maharashtra, from the Godavery to the Kistna.The 
revenues raised by the emperor in the Deccan had become very 
inconsiderable, and, to support his army and the splendour of 
his court, he drew vast treasures from Hindostan; caravans after 
caravans were poured into the Deccan,—the Mahrattas frequent¬ 
ly intercepted them, and the imperial troops on many occasions 
behaved in the most dastardly manner. 

The victories and marches of Zoolfikar Khan, as detailed in 
Persian manuscripts, are scarcely credible; but, on the testimony 
of his enemies, he is justly entitled to very great merit for his 
indefatigable exertions, at a time when so few of the Moghul 
officers discovered the smallest talent or energy. Public virtue 
was unknown amongst them, and they were corrupt, slothful, 
and indifferent. One cause of this general debasement was the 
great age and increasing infirmities of the emperor, and the 
character of his sons. The prospect was full of trouble. Men 
paused at the threshold of a period which must open with great 
commotion, and seemed rather inclined to reserve energy for 
the coming struggle, than to exert themselves in the tiresome 
endless warfare in which they were engaged. 

The reign of Aurungzebe, however, was prolonged beyond 
all expectation, and the old man persevered to 
A.D . 1701 the last in his fruitless endeavours to stifle 

Mahratta independence. During the ensuing 
four years he was almost entirely occupied in the siege of the forts, 
and in that period he successively reduced Panalla, Vishalgurh, 
Singurh, Foorundhur, Rajgurh, and Toma. 
A.D. 1702 Chundun, Wundun, and Pandoogurh were also 
surrendered to his officers. But in the mean¬ 
time the Mahrattas multiplied. In 1702 they levied contributions 
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Surat and Burhanpoor, and extended their operations 
every year. Wherever the demands of chouth and surdesh- 
mookhee were promptly acknowledged, they carefully refrained 
from plundering. In 1705 the emperor received accounts, almost 
at the same time, of their having crossed the 
A.D . 1705 Nerbuddah in great force, and extended their 

ravages to the heart of Malwa; that the whole of 
Candeish and Berar were overrun; and that 15,000 Mahrattas 
had broken into Guzerat, defeated the troops of the assembled 
foujdars, and that nothing appeared but slaughtered soldiers, 
houseless ryots, and the ripened fields in devastation or flames. 

On this intelligence great preparations were made; Zoolfikar 
Khan was sent after the body in Malwa, Ghazee-ud-deen was 
appointed soobehdar of Berar, and Azim Shah despatched to 
Ahmedabad to take charge of the government of Guzerat. Each 
had a considerable army, and it was hoped, from the character 
of the generals, that these countries would soon be cleared. 

But these apparently vigorous efforts of the government were 
unsubstantial; there was motion and bustle, without zeal or 
efficacy: the empire was unwieldy, its system relaxed, and its 
officers were corrupt beyond all example. It was inwardly de¬ 
cayed, and ready to fall to pieces as much by its own irrecover¬ 
able weakness, as by the corroding power of the Mahrattas, 
whom the Mahomedan wars had trained, and their imbecility 
now allured to that predatory life to which the natives of 
Maharashtra are prone; as yet, however, their plundering hordes 
did not comprehend that they were conquerors. A general 
sentiment pervaded the whole body of Hindoo population in the 
Mahratta country, but it was not so actively excited as to create 
a general union, for a purpose so exalted as that of throwing off 
a foreign yoke, and vindicating their civil and religious liberties. 
There was a common sympathy, but there was no common effort; 
their military spirit was not so much excited by patriotism as by 
plunder; and those who enjoyed greater advantages under the 
Moghuls, in consequence of the struggle, than they were likely 
to do by the establishment of the independence of their country, 
eagerly desired a continuation of the war. 

Many of the Moghul officers in charge of districts were in the 
pay of both parties, and likewise wished that the existing con- v 
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continue. Parties of Mahrattas in the service of 
the Moghuls met, rioted, and feasted with their countrymen, 
and at parting, or when passing within hearing of each other, 
they used to mock the Mahomedans by uttering an Ulhumdulillah , 
and praying for long life to the glorious Alumgeer. 

Upon the reduction of Rajgurh and Torna, the emperor, after 
halting some months near Joonere, finally quitted the neighbour¬ 
hood of Poona, of which place he had also changed the name to 
Moyabad, and marched towards Beejapoor. 

Some of the Moghul officers were anxious to negotiate a peace; 
and the favourite son of the emperor, Kaum Bukhsh, whose 
plans were early directed to the establishment of an independent 
kingdom at Beejapoor, and who in his views seems always to have 
had some injudicious scheme of conciliating the Mahrattas by 
admitting a part of their claim, now contrived to obtain the 
emperor’s consent for opening a negotiation with Dhunnajee 
Jadow. 

Overtures was first begun, by proposals for releasing Shao, the 
son of Sumbhajee. The negotiation proceeded, and Aurungzebe 
had, for a few days, been brought to consent to the payment of 
ten per cent of the whole revenue of the six soobehs of the 
Deccan as surdeshmookhee, for which the Mahrattas were to 
engage to maintain ordei with a body of horse. On the ne ws of 
this concession, the Mahrattas, who, notwithstanding their pre¬ 
datory character, are at all times exceedingly eager to have any 
right formally recognised, flocked to Dhunnajee’s camp. Their 
expectations rose with their assembled numbers: but their in¬ 
creasing insolence, their tone changed from supplication to 
demand, their near approach to the camp, and their stipulating 
for honorary dresses to 70 principal officers among them, entitled 
to that distinction from the emperor, led Aurungzebe to suspect 
treachery as well as insult. He therefore broke off the negotia¬ 
tion, and recalled his ambassador, who was attacked soon after 
he left the Mahratta camp—a circumstance which confirmed the 
emperor in his opinion. Aurungzebe seems to have returned to 
the eastward, from an apprehension that the disorders prevalent 
in Maharashtra were likely to spread over Telingana and the 
Carnatic; but although there were partial disorders occasioned by 
Beruds in the one, and Pindharees in the other, the inhabitants 
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„ those countries are a very different race, and were less prone to 
those habits of predatory enterprize which had long distinguish¬ 
ed the natives of Maharashtra. The people of the Carnatic are 
not unwarlike: in bodily frame they are at least as robust as the 
Mahrattas, and at this period a great part ot the emperor $ 
infantry were men raised in that country. Banditti, however, 
started up in various parts, and so daring had their chiefs become, 
that some of them carried on an open traffic lor the goods plun¬ 
dered by their gangs. The independent Mahratta chiefs, partic¬ 
ularly the Ghorepurays, had of late years committed constant 
ravages about Beejapoor, Kulburga, and Beder. Pemnaik, the 
Naik of Wakinkerah, although repeatedly compelled by the 
imperial generals to pay large fines, no sooner saw the Moghul 
troops retire to a distance, than he recommenced every species 
of rapine. The Mahrattas maintained a good understanding 
with this chief, and Dhunnajee Jadow, whilst the emperor was 
besieging the forts in the Syhadree mountains, lodged his family 
in Wakinkerah, as affording greater security than any other 
place. The power of the Naik had become so formidable, that 
the emperor, after his ar rival at Beejapoor, judged it necessary 
to proceed against him in person. 

Wakinkerah was merely a fortified town, but the siege lasted 
many months. Pemnaik defended himseli with resolution, drove 
back the Moghul advanced posts, whilst Dhunnajee Jadow per¬ 
petually harassed their camp. The imperial officers had become 
so dastardly, and the troops so shameless, that the mere appear¬ 
ance of Dhunnajee’s cavalry made them turn to flight. 

The best officers were at a distance. Zoolfikar Khan was 
directed to join, and a like order was 


sent to Daood Khan in 


the Carnatic. The former had returned to Aurungabad, after 
driving Neemajee Sindia from Malwa; and as the Mahrattas 
had been principally employed to the northward, the Carnatic 
had not been infested by large bodies of them for several years. 
The important fortress of Vellore was surrendered in 1704 by 
Mannajee Moray to Daood Khan, for which Moray was promised 
a munsub by the emperor, but he never came to demand it, 
having, on his return to Maharashtra, gone off to join his country¬ 
men. Daood Khan left Sadut Oolla Khan as his Naik or deputy 
in both Carnatics, and arrived in the emperor’s camp shortly 



after Zoolfikar Khan. They were both officers of courage and 
experience; they attacked the place with resolution, and the 
town of Wakinkerah was evacuated, after the environs had been 
stormed and taken, with heavy loss on both sides. 

The Mahrattas, in the meantime, were plundering the open 
country in every direction. Ramchundur Punt Amat had partic¬ 
ularly distinguished himself byretaking Panalla and Pawungurh 
by escalade. Tara Bye, on this event, determined to reside at 
Panalla, and admitted Ramchundur Punt to a very large share 
of power. Pureshram Trimbuck, the Piritee Needhee, had retaken 
Wussuntgurh and Satara. The latter was surprised by the 
artifice of a Bramin named Annajee Punt. This man had escaped 
from prison at Ginjee, and assumed the character of a mendicant 
devotee. Having fallen in with a party of Moghul infantry 
marching to relieve the garrison of Satara, he amused them with 
stories and songs, obtained alms from them, and so ingratiated 
himself with all, that they brought him with them, admitted him 
into the fort, and, on account of the amusement he afforded, 
allowed him to live there. Annajee Punt had formerly been a 
carcoon of Mawulee infantry, and soon saw the practicability of 
surprising the place, if assisted by a few of his old acquaintances. 
He patiently watched his opportunity, informed Pureshram 
Trimbuck of his design, and having introduced a body of 
Mawulees into the fort, the enterprizing but remorseless Bramin 
put every man of the garrison to the sword. 

Shunkrajee Narain Suchew did not remain inactive; as soon 
as the Moghul troops withdrew from that part of the country of 
which he was the chief manager, he retook Singurh, Rajgurh 
Rohira, and some other places. The Moghul garrisons were 
composed of a large proportion of Carnatic infantry; and these 
men, latterly, could not be brought to stand the onset of the 
Mawulees. 

The loss of these forts, particularly Singurh and Panalla, gave 
Aurungzebe great vexation, and augmented an illness under 
which he laboured, and from which he recovered very slowly. 

Zoolfikar Khan was sent to retake Singurh, and, previous to 
his departure, the emperor committed Shao to his charge. 
Zoolfikar Khan, partly from hatred to Kaum Bukhsh, bitterly 
inveighed against the overtures that had been made for peace, 
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Aurungzebe was equally conscious of the error; yet, with 
some design of releasing Shao, he had now recourse to the half¬ 
measure of causing letters to be written to the Mahrattas from 
Shao as their lawful prince, inviting them to submit. Had he 
released him at once, a division would probably have taken place 
amongst the Mahrattas. Under any circumstances, the other ex¬ 
pedient was unwise, but particularly inconsistent in Aurungzebe, 
as it was, in effect, acknowledging the legitimacy of Sivajee’s 
government, and consequently admitting the injustice of 
Sumbhajee’s execution. The result was, as might have been 
expected, of no avail. 

Zoolfikar Khan was successful in obtaining possession of 
Singurh, owing to the want of supplies; but as soon as he retired, 
it was as speedily retaken by Shunkrajee Narain, from the same 
cause. The grand army, moving towards Ahmednugur, was 
attacked by the Mahrattas on the march, a great part of it was 
defeated, and had the Mahrattas improved an advantage which 
they gained, the emperor of the Moghuls, their inveterate for 
Aurungzebe, would have been a prisoner in their hands. It is 
curious to observe how the Moghul writers undesignedly record 
their own humiliation on this occasion, by dwelling upon this for¬ 
tunate escape with abundant self-congratulation. The character 
of the imperial army was in some degree retrieved by the gallant 
charge of Khan Alum, a brave officer, whom, under the name 
of Ikhlass Khan, we have seen so active at the capture of 
Sumbhajee. 

Aurungzebe arrived at Ahmednugur, and, on pitching his 
camp on the same spot which it had occupied in such splendour 
21 years before, he predicted that his end was 
A.D. 1707 near, by observing that he had this day finished 
his campaigns, and that his last earthly journey 
was completed. The contrast between his former and his present 
circumstances is remarkable; but when we also reflect on the 
intervening events, we have not merely a striking picture, but a 
curious history of the growth of predatory power, and of the 
means by which it was nurtured. Aurungzebe had only three 
surviving sons—Sultan Mauzum, or Shah Alum, governor of" 
Cabul; Azim Shah; and Kaum Bukhsli. Azira Shah joined his 
father at this period, and was appointed to the government of 
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Malwa; Katun Bukhsli was appointed to Beejapoor, and was 
immediately sent to take charge of his new government. 


In the meantime Zoolfikar Khan, who continued pursuing 
and attacking the Mahrattas, had gone off across the Kistna to 
aid the son and nephew of his old opponent, Suntajee 
Ghorepuray, who had been attacked by Dhunnajee Jadow, in 
consequence of their having plundered in some of Tara Bye’s 
districts; Zoolfikar Khan had assisted the Ghorepuray, and 
driven off Dhunnajee, when news reached him that the emperor 
had died at Ahniednugur on the 28th Zeekaad A.H. 1118 (or 
21st February 1707). He therefore immediately 
February 21 suspended operations, and marched with all 
expedition to join the Deccan army, which fell 
under the command of Azim Shah, the prince nearest to the 
grand camp. 

In regard to the character of Aurungzebe, the facts connected 
with the rise of the Mahrattas are sufficient to prove that, from 
the time he usurped the throne, there is nothing in his conduct 
which deserves the high encomium which has in general been 
bestowed on his talents and government. Previous to his elevation, 
he displayed very considerable ability, together with an iniquity 
almost unparalleled. His boundless ambition was concealed by 
deep dissimulation, and his boldness was equal to his hypocrisy. 
His success in placing the diadem of Hindostan on his own head, 
after overcoming his powerful rivals; his literary acquirements; 
his attention to business; and the simplicity of his personal 
habits, amidst a court so remarkable for splendour and magni- 
licence, gave a tone to general opinion amongst his contempo¬ 
raries, which his subsequent misconduct and misrule could not 
entirely efface. He was ambitious of a character for wisdom; 
and his low craft and mean policy are partly ascribed to this 
weakness. His greatest political error was the overthrow of 
Beejapoor and Golcondah, instead of applying their resources to 
the suppression of predatory power. His suspicion and bigotry, 
his presumption and obstinacy, alike tended to prevent the tran- 
quillization of that tumult of which his own measures were a 
principal cause; whilst his pomp weakened the efficiency of his 
armies, and exhausted the finances which should have main¬ 
tained his wars. 


12 

From A.D. ijoj to A.D. 1J20 

IT HAS BEEN already mentioned that, upon the fall of 
Raigurh, the widow and son of Sumbhajee were carried prison¬ 
ers to the imperial camp. They were received 
A.D, 1707 within the enclosure of the royal tents, and at 
the request of Begum Sahib, the emperor’s 
daughter, a place was assigned to them near herself, and she 
continued to show them unremitting kindness during many 
years of captivity. The boy was at first constantly with her, and 
Aurungzebe, during his visits to his daughter, took much notice 
of him, Shao’s original name was Sivajee, but that by which he 
afterwards became known was a familiar name given him by 
Aurungzebe; and his choosing to retain it in preference to that 
of his renowned grandfather, is as remarkable as that our 
English appellation of “the Shaoo Raja” meaning the sovereign 
of the Mahratta nation, applied from his long reign to Shao’s 
successors as well as to himself, should have had its origin in 
an unbecoming pun of the emperor Aurungzebe. The attendants 
who followed the family into captivity were allowed to com¬ 
municate with the Mahrattas in the Moghul army—an indul¬ 
gence which did not extend to Shao, his mother, or to Muddon 
Sing, the illegitimate son of Sumbhajee, also made captive at 
Raigurh. Every kind of intercourse with the Mahrattas in re¬ 
bellion was, to all the family and their followers, most strictly 
forbidden, 

Yessoo Bye was a woman of much prudence, and carefully 
avoided intrigues. When Aurungzebe began to revolve the 
scheme of releasing Shao, he proposed to marry him to the 
daughters of two of the most distinguished Mahrattas in the 
imperial service, and to secure them in his interests by additional 
favours; these were, Jadow of Sindkheir, to whom the emperor 
had given the title of Roostum Rao; arid Sindia, Patell of 
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unneirkheir, whose illegitimate offspring, as heads of a Mahratta 
principality, are well known in the modern transactions of 
India. Shao was connected with Jadow by the mother’s side, 
and the proposal being agreeable to all parties, the nuptials 
were celebrated in a respectable manner, but without pomp: 
and the emperor, besides conferring favours on Jadow and 
Sindia, bestowed on Shao the districts of Akulkote, Indapoor, 
Sopa, and Neywassa in jagheer. On this occasion Aurungzebe, 
amongst other presents to Shao, gave him a sword he had him¬ 
self frequently worn, and restored two swords, which Shao’s 
attendants had always urged him, if possible, to recover; the 
one was the famous Bhowanee of Sivajee, and the other the 
sword of Afzool Khan, the murdered general of Beejapoor, both 
taken at Raigurh. 

'But Aurungzebe, as we have seen, could not resolve on giving 
effect to this plan, and after his death Shao continued in the 
camp of Azim Shah, and was, by that prince, carried to a consi¬ 
derable distance beyond the Nerbuddah, when on his march, 
at the head of the army lately employed in the Deccan, to con¬ 
tend for the throne with his brother, Sultan Mauzum, who was 
advancing from Lahore. 

Tara Bye and her ministers improved the opportunity which 
the absence of the main body of the Moghul army afforded. 
Dhunnajee Jadow defeated Lodi Khan, the foujdar of Poona, 
re-took Chakun, and the Mahrattas were rapidly occupying, as 
well as plundering, the country, when Azim Shah, by the 
advice of Zoolfikar Khan, determined to release Shao, but to 
retain his mother, brother, and family as hostages for his good 
conduct; promising, however, that, in case he should succeed 
in establishing his authority, and continue steadfast in attach¬ 
ment and allegiance, he should receive the tract conquered by his 
grandfather from Beejapoor*, with an additional territory bet¬ 
ween the Beema and Goclavery. 

Shao sent forward one of his attendants, personally known 
to Pursojee Bhonslay and Ghimnajee Damoodhur, then at the 
head of some Mahratta troops in Berar and Gandeish, for the 
purpose of announcing his approach, and soliciting their assis¬ 
tance. They immediately joined him, and their example was 
soon followed by Hybut Rao Nimbalkur, Neemajee Sindia, and 
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other chiefs. Letters, intimating his approach, were despatched 
by Shao to Tara Bye; but, as she did not choose to relinquish a 
power she had so long held, or renounce her - son’s pretensions 
to the sovereignty, she affected to believe him an impostor, 
assembled the whole of her ministers, declared her intention of 
opposing this pretender, and called upon all the principal 
officers to attest their fidelity to the cause of her son by the most 
solemn oaths. On their compliance she appointed Ra mchu ndur 
Punt and Neeloo Punt to assist her with their counsel; Dhunnajee 
Jadow and Pureshram Trimbuck to command in the field; 
Shunkrajee Narain to defend the Ghaut-Mahta; and Kanhojee 
Angria, Surkheil, who had been appointed by Raja Ram to the 
command of the fleet, upon the death of Seedojee^ Goojur, was 
placed in charge of the coast. Poond Sawunt, of Waree, also 
sent assurances of fidelity to Tara Bye. 

Shao, on hearing of these proceedings, halted at the Godavery, 
in hopes of being able to dispel any opinion there might really 
exist of his being an impostor; but his army having increased 
to 15,000 men, he determined, by the advice of Pursojee 
Bhonslay, to move forward without further delay. Dhunnajee 
Jadow and the Pritee Needhee advanced to oppose him. The 
people of the country' seemed inclined to the cause of Tara 
Bye, and one village had the audacity to fire on his troops. 
Several of his men being killed, the place was assaulted, and a 
severe example made of the offenders. During the attack, a 
woman, bearing a boy in her arms, rushed towards Shao, and 
threw down the child, calling out that she devoted him to the 
raja’s service. Shao took charge of him, and, in commemora¬ 
tion of his first success, called him Futih Sing to which he 
afterwards added his own surname of Bhonslay, and always 
treated him like his own son. Such was the extraordinary origin 
of the rajas of Akulkote. 

As the armies drew near to each other, means were success¬ 
fully employed to detach Dhunnajee Jadow from the cause of 
Tara Bye; and the Pritee Needhee, finding he was not supported 
in an action which took place at the village of Kheyr, 22 mil es north 
of Poona, withdrew from Dhunnajee’s troops, and fled to Satara. 
Shao, joined by Dhunnajee, advanced to Chundun Wunctun^ of 
which he obtained possession. He seized the families of all 
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persons acting against him; sent a. summons to Shunkrajee 
Narain, Punt Suchew, to deliver up Poorundhur, which he had 
taken a short time before, and an order to Pureshram Trimbuck 
to surrender Satara; neither of them obeyed; but Shaik Meerah, 
a Mahomed an officer who commanded under the latter, con¬ 
fined him and gave up the fort. 

Shao, on obtaining possession of Satara, formally seated him¬ 
self on the throne, in the month of March P708. Gudadhur 
Prillhad was appointed Pritee Needhee, and 
A.D . 1708 Byhroo Punt Pingley was made Peishwa. The 
brother of Byhroo Punt, Neeioo Punt 
Moreishwur, who still adhered to Tara Bye, died shortly after 
at Rangna. Dhunnajee Jadow was confirmed in his rank of 
Senaputtee, and the right of making collections in several dis¬ 
tricts was delegated to him,. At this period of confusion the reve¬ 
nue was realized on no fixed principle, but levied, as opportunity 
presented itself, in the manner of contribution. The principal 
carcoons employed by Dhunnajee in revenue affairs were Abbajee 
Poorundhuree, Koolkurnee of Sassoor (Sasswur), near Poona, 
and another Bramin, Koolkurnee of Sreewurdun, in the district 
of Choule, a village then claimed by the Seedee, from which, in 
consequence of some intrigue connected with the Seedee’s enemy 
Angria, ( he had fled to Sassoor, and had been recommended to 
Dhunnajee Jadow by Abbajee Poorundhuree and Pureshram 
Trimbuck. The name of this Koolkurnee, afterwards so celebrat¬ 
ed as the founder of the Peishwa’s power, was Ballajee 
Wishwanath^ Bhutt. 

Meanwhile the two eldest sons of Aurungzebe, Sultan Mauzum 
and Azim Shah, had fought a bloody battle near Agra, in which 
Sultan Mau zum was victorious. The army from the Deccan, 
commanded by Azim Shah, engaged under great disadvantages, 
owing to the pertinacity of that headstrong prince, who, at least, 
accelerated discomfiture by his want of preparation, and by his 
neglect of arrangement among his troops. Pie paid the forfeit of 
his obstinacy with his life. There fell with him his two sons, to¬ 
gether with Turbeeut Khan, Dulput Rao Boondelay, Ram Sing 
Plarra, the gallant Khan Alum, and a great proportion of the 
officers experienced or distinguished in Mahratta warfare. 

Kaum Bukhsh, who was sent to Beejapoor by Aurungzebe a 
few days before his death, assumed the ensigns of royalty, and 
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declared himself emperor upon the demise of his father; his 
authority was at first acknowledged* but having no stability of 
character* he was soon deserted by most of his troops; he first 
endeavoured to conciliate the Mahratta Mankurees, who showed 
some disposition to listen to his overtures* but they were soon 
disgusted with his petulance and folly, Sultan Mauzum who had 
used his victory with moderation, and was now on his march to 
the Deccan, generously offered him the kingdoms of Hyderabad 
and Beejapoor: but Kaum Bukhsh preferred the desperate chance 
of encountering the whole army of Hindostan, and was killed 
near Hyderabad* in an attack made upon him by his old and 
inveterate enemy, Zoolfikar Khan* who was joined on the occa¬ 
sion by a body of Mahrattas sent by Shao, under the command 
of Neemajee Sindia. 

The affairs of Kaum Bukhsh were considered so desperate 
that, after he had refused the offer made by Sultan Mauzum, it 
was conjectured that he intended to follow the example of his 
uncle, Sultan Mohummud Akber, and retire to Persia; orders 
were sent to all the seaports to intercept him, and two lakhs of 
rupees, with an extension of the company’s privileges, were pro¬ 
mised by Zoolfikar Khan to Mr. Pitt, governor of Madras, if he 
would apprehend the fugitive. To this Mr, Pitt agreed, but 
refused the present, 

Zoolfikar Khan, who was in the array of Azim Shah in the 
battle of Agra, after supporting his reputation as an officer, es¬ 
caped from the field, and Sultan Mauzum, by the advice of his 
excellent minister, Monaim Khan, not only pardoned* but pro¬ 
moted him to high rank, conferring on him the viceroyalty of 
the Deccan, and the title of Umeer-ool-Oomrah. By Zoolfikar 
Khan’s representations, Sultan Mauzum at first lent his counten¬ 
ance to Shao’s party, which tended to increase the raja’s conse¬ 
quence amongst his countrymen, and would have been followed 
by more substantial advantages in a formal grant of the 
surdeshmookhee, but Monaim Khan, unused to Bramin artifice, 
having been visited by the wukeels of Tara Bye, was persuaded 
by them that Tara Bye’s son, Sivajee, was the lawful raja of the 
Mahrattas. Zoolfikar Khan, impatient at his listening to these 
pretensions, betrayed an irritation which the minister resented; 
and Sultan Mauzum, unwilling to disoblige Monaim Khan, and 
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at the same time not displeased to find an excuse for deferring 
such a concession, seemed to comply with the minister’s proposal 
in favour of Sivajee, and desired that the deeds for the surdesh- 
mookhee should be made out in his name; he, however, postponed 
their delivery until the claim to the Mahratta supremacy should 
be decided by the issue of the contest which was then in progress 
between the candidates. 

Shao’s army was cantoned at Chundun Wundun, in the 
neighbourhood of Satara, during the monsoon, and he neglected 
no preparation to enable him to reduce his rival. Amongst other 
expedients he made an unsuccessful application to Sir Nicholas 
Waite the Governor of Bombay, for a supply of guns, ammuni¬ 
tion, European soldiers, and money. At the opening of the fair 
season, after celebrating the Dussera, preparations were made to 
renew the war against Tara Bye. Panalla was invested, the siege 
pressed with vigour, and theliavildar who commanded offered 
to surrender on condition of being confirmed in his station. This 
proposal was readily acceded to; and Vishalgurh 
A.D . 1709 was surrendered by the agent of Pureshram 
Trimbuck on the same terms. Shao next march¬ 
ed towards Rangna, where Tara Bye then was; but, hearing 
of the approachTof the army, she quitted Rangna and fled to 
Malwan. The havildar of Rangna refused to surrender, and 
opposed the besiegers with resolution; an assault was made and 
repulsed, and Shao, on the approach of the monsoon, abandon¬ 
ing the siege, retired <o Kolagoor, where he cantoned the troops. 

At the opening of the fair season it was intended to prosecute 
the war, but about that time an agreement was entered into 
with the Moghuls, which waived the grand question of hereditary 
claim, and rendered the reduction of Tara Bye a point of less 
pressing personal interest to Shao. Zoolfikar Khan, who attend¬ 
ed the court of Sultan Mauzum on his return to Hindostan, left 
Daood Khan Punee as his deputy in the six Soobehs of the 
Deccan, and obtain for him the government of Burhanpoor, in 
addition to his other appointment. Daood Khan settled, with 
such Mahratta chiefs as acknowledged Shao’s authority, to allow 
them, with certain reservations, one-fourth of the revenue, but 
reserved the right of collecting and paying it through his own 
agents. Daood Khan’s intimacy with most of the Mahratta. 
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iefs, his connection with Zoolfikar Khan, and the terms of 
friendship between the latter and Shao, not only preserved Shao’s 
ascendancy, but, except in instances where independent plunder¬ 
ing bands occasionally appeared, procured a tolerably correct 
observance of the terms mentioned. 

In the end of the year Shao returned to Satara, and married 
two wives, one of the Mohitey, and another of the Sirkay % 
family. His other two wives were still with his mother at Delhi, 
where one of them, the daughter of Sindia, shortly afterwards 
died. Dhunnajee Jadow, after a long illness caused by the 
breaking out of an old wound in his leg, died on his way from 
Kolagoor, on the banks of the Warna. His car coon, Ballajee 
Wishwanath, had accompanied him on that service, and during 
his sickness had the management of all his affairs, which created 
an unconquerable jealousy on the part of Chunder Seyn Jadow, 
Dhunnajee’s son, and several Bramins in his service. 

The army had scarcely returned to Satara when Tara Bye, 
encouraged by thehavildar at Panalla, marched 
A.D. 1710 towards that place, reinforced by the troops of 
Poond Sawunt, and it was immediately restored 
to her. It was now resolved, in order to give her party credit, 
and the appearance of a rising cause, to make that fort and 
the neighbouring town of Kolapoor the future residence of her 
court. Ramcliundur Punt continued steadfast in the interest of 
her party, and Shunkrajee Narain likewise maintained her cause. 

As the territory of the latter was reckoned the 
A.D. 1711 foundation-stone of the empire, from Sivajee’s 
having first established himself there, Shao 
determined to reduce the Suchew, instead of renewing the 
attack on Panalla. About this time he entertained the design of 
removing his capital to Ahmednugur, but as it gave offence to 
ZoolEkar Khan, Shao, at his desire, relinquished the intention. 

An arrny proceeded towards Poona, and succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing possession of Rajgurh; but most of the Suchew’s forts being 
well stored with provisions, and garrisoned by veteran Mawulees, 
were reckoned impregnable. It was, therefore, with no small 
satisfaction that Shao heard of his having put a period to his 
existence,—an act which, it is said, he committed from remorse, 
in consequence of having taken a solemn oath to maintain the 
cause of Tara Bye against his lawful prince. 
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Just at the time, in the month of January, Sivajee, the son of 
Tara Bye, died of the small-pox. This prince 
A.D. 1712 was an idiot, but his death occasioned a con¬ 

siderable change at Kolapoor. Ratnchundur 
Punt seized the opportunity to remove Tara Bye from the 
administration, and to place Sumbhajee, the son of Rajis Bye, 
the younger widow of Raja Ram, in her stead—a measure which 
had the sanction of Hindoo usage, and was therefore supported 
by common consent. Tara Bye, and Bhowanee Bye, her son’s 
widow, said to have been pregnant at the time of her husband’s 
death, were put into confinement, and Ramchundur Punt, 
unfettered by Tara Bye, began to exert himself with renovated 
vigour. 

But Shao, whilst Daood Khan’s government continued, was 
secured in the ascendancy^ he was also surrounded by most of 
the experienced ministers, and was totally exempt from that 
cruelty and excess which his enemies gave out that he inherited, 
with many other vices, from his father Su mbha jee. The loss of 
Shunkrajee JNarain was a severe blow to the cause ol the 
opposite party, and Shao, in that temper of conciliation for 
which he is deservedly applauded, seized the advantage which 
the sanction of lawful authority always bears, and immediately 
despatched clothes of investiture to Karroo Shunker, son of the 
late Suchew, then a child of two years old, at the same time 
confirming, as a matter of course, his mootaliq, or principal 
agent, in. that situation. This measure immediately secured to 
him the services of that party, and the Suchew never afterwards 
departed from his allegiance. Shao was not equally successful 
in binding all the members of the Pritee Needhee’s family to his 
interest. 

He released Pureshram Trimbuck, restored his honors by 
the removal of Gudadhur Prillhad, and con- 
A.D. 1713 firmed in his formal charge of Vishajgurh and 
its dependencies. The Pritee Needhee sent his 
eldest son, Kistnajee Bhaskur, to assume the management of 
the fort and district: but he had no sooner obtained possession, 
than he revolted, tendered his services to Sumbhajee, and was 
made Pritee Needhee at Kolapoor. On this defection Pureshram 
Trimbuck was again thrown into confinement, and Shao, under 
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a belief that the revolt had been encouraged by him, intended to 
have put him to death, but he was dissuaded from this design, 
which, even if just, would have made him odious in the country. 

In consequence of changes at the imperial court, Daood Khan 
was removed to the government of Guggrat, which dissolved 
the agreement between the Moghuls and the Mahrattas. 

Chunder Seyn Jadow, who had been appointed Senaputtee 
on the demise of his father, was sent off from Satara with a 
considerable army, and directed to levy the chouth, surdesh- 
mookhee, and ghas-dana from the Moghul districts. He was 
attended on this occasion by his father’s carcoon, Ballajee 
Wishwanath, who was now charged with collecting and appro¬ 
priating a share of the revenue for the raja—a situation of control 
which, under no circumstances, was likely to be favourably 
viewed by the Senaputtee. The jealousy formerly entertained 
was increased tenfold, and on a very slight cause, arising from 
a dispute about a deer run down by one of Ballajee’s horse¬ 
men, the suppressed enmity burst out in attempted violence; 
and Ballajee was obliged to flee for his life, first to Sassoor, where 
the Suchew’s agent in Poorundhur did not think it prudent to 
protect him, although he begged hard to be permitted to enter 
that fort. The horsemen, his pursuers, were in sight; but the 
commander of the fort was obdurate. With a few followers, 
amongst whom were his sons Bajee Rao and Chimnajee; Ballajee 
Wishwanath attempted to “ cross over to Pandoogurh, a fort in 
the opposite valley; but Jaclow’s horsemen were already in his 
route, and searching for him in every quarter. In this dangerous 
extremity he contrived to conceal himself for a few days, until 
two Mahrattas, the one named Peelajee Jadow, and the other 
surnamed Dhoomal,then common sillidars in his service, collect¬ 
ed, by their influence with their relations, a small troop of horse, 
and promised to sacrifice their lives, or carry him and his sons 
that night to the Machee of Pandoogurh. 

Ballajee Wishwanath, as the manuscripts state, “did not 
particularly excel in the accomplishment of sitting upon a 
horse,” but the sillidars, although they had a skirmish, per¬ 
formed their promise, and the commander of the fort protected 
him by Shao’s orders. Chunder Seyn Jadow peremptorily 
demanded his being delivered up to him, and threatened, in case 
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of refusal, to renounce his allegiance for ever. Shao was not 
prepared to punish this insolent demand, but he refused to 
give up Ballajee, and sent orders to Hybut Rao Nimbalkur, Sur 
Lushkur, then near Ahmednugur, to march for Satara immedi¬ 
ately. In the meantime Ballajee Wishwanath was cooped up in 
Pandoogurh, which was surrounded by the Senaputtee’s troops. 
Hybut Rao Nimbalkur, already jealous at not being made 
Senaputtee, and greatly incensed at Jadow’s behaviour, obeyed 
the order with all speed; the latter, hearing of his arrival at 
Phultun, quitted Pandoogurh, and marched to Dewoor. The 
armies fought, and the troops of Jadow being defeated, he re¬ 
tired to Kolapoor, accompanied by Ghat gay Shir zee Rao. The 
latter was confirmed by Sumbhajee in his hereditary possessions 
at Kagul, but both went off to meet Gheyn Koolich Khan 
(Nizam-ool-Moolk), who had just been appointed, for the first 
time, to the viceroyalty of the Deccan, and from whom Jadow 
received a large tract of territory inthe neighbourhood of Palkee, 
25 miles east of Beder, as a jagheer for the support of his troops. 

After the death of Sultan Mauzum in 17JL2, the distractions 
which prevailed by the usual contentions of the Moghul emperor's 
sons, the subsequent revolution effected for his grandson 
Ferokhsere, and the barbarous execution of Zoolfikar Khan, were 
followed by important changes in the government of the Deccan. 
Of these changes, the first to be mentioned was of much im¬ 
portance, both as it removed Daood Khan from the government, 
and as it brought a person to the temporary charge of the 
viceroyalty, who subsequently bore a leading part in Deccan 
affairs. This was the appointment of Gheyn Koolich Khan, the 
son of Ghazee-ud-deen. His original name was Meer Kummur* 
ud-deen; the title of Gheyn Koolich Khan, with a munsub of 
5,000 horse, was conferred on hint, when a very young man, by 
Aurungzebe, under whom, in the latter years of that emperor’s 
reign, he held the important post of soobehdar in the province 
of Beejapoor. Gheyn Koolich Khan had materially contributed 
to the success of the two Syuds, Abdoollah Khan and Hoossein 
Aliy Khan, to whose bravery, skill, and exertions Ferokhsere 
owed his throne. Amongst courtiers a3 well as states, friendship 
is as often the result of common enmity as of common interest; 
Gheyn Koolich Khan, who was known to have been the enemy 
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Zoolfikar Khan, was immediately appointed to succeed to the 
viceroyalty of the deceased minister, and dignified with the title 
of Nizam-ool-Moolk, whilst Daood Khan was removed to the 
government of Guzerat. 

It was at this period that the disaffected Senaputtee went 
over to Nizam-ool-Moolk, by whom he was well received, and 
rewarded in the manner already mentioned. He was accom¬ 
panied by Ghatgay Shirzee Rao, of KaguJ, and an officer named 
Rumbhajee Nimbalkur; the latter became distinguished in the 
Moghul service, and got the title of Rao Rumbha, which 
descended to his posterity, Nizam-ool-Moolk, on arriving at 
Aurungabad, seemed disposed to favour the cause of Surabhajee, 
which, without enquiring into the private motives that may have 
inclined him to that party, was now the wisest policy the 
Moghuls could have adopted. JacJow, eager for revenge, and 
Nizam-ool-Moolk, desirous of suppressing the ravages of Shao’s 
officers, sent an army against the SurJLushkur, who retired from 
the Godayery to the Beema. Shao, in order to support him, sent 
forward a body of troops under Ballajee. Wjshwanath, whom he 
now dignified with the title of Sena Kurt , or agent in charge of 
the army. Ballajee effected a junction with Hybut Rao Nimbalkur, 
who fell back to the neighbourhood of Poorundhur, where they 
proposed to stand an engagement. A battle was fought, in which 
the advantage claimed by the Mahrattas is contradicted by 
their subsequent retreat to Salpee Ghaut. A detachment of 
Mahrattas from the Moghul army, under Rumbhajee Nimbalkur, 
took possession of the Poona district, and Rumbhajee obtained 
a jagheer in the neighbourhood. At length an accommodation 
took place, the terms of which are not ascertained, but hostil¬ 
ities ceased, and the Moghuls returned to Aurungabad. Nizam 
ool-Moolk kept his troops in motion during the fair season; but 
after he went into cantonments for the rains—a plan he invariably 
adopted—the Mahrattas, acting under different leaders, resumed 
their depredations. 

All the deshmookhs and deshpandyas in the Moghul districts 
of Maharashtra fortified the villages where they resided, on 
pretence of defending themselves, but they frequently joined 
or assisted their countrymen, of whatever party, in escape, de¬ 
fence, or concealment. One very rich caravan of treasure, 
escorted by a large detachment under Mohummud Ibrahim 
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Tebreezee, was attacked on the route from Surat to Aurungabad, 
the troops were entirely destroyed, and the property carried off, 
This robbery was probably committed by Khundee Rao 
Dhabaray. For many years that officer had subsisted his follow¬ 
ers in Guzerat and Katty war, and exacted a tribute in those 
provinces. He acknowledged Shao as his chief; and whenDaood 
Khan was appointed to Guzerat, he withdrew from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Ahmedabad, and established himself in the strong 
country about Naundode and Rajpeeplee, whence, it is likely, 
from the nature of the attack, this was his first sally. 

As Nizam-ool-Moolkfavoured the Kolapoor party, Sumbhajee’s 
influence was increased as that of Shao was diminished. Seedojee 
Ghorepuray, the son of Byherjee, nephew of the famous Suntajee, 
and youngest brother of the first Moorar Rao of Gootee, was 
induced to declare for Sumbhajee, by whom he was dignified 
with the title of Senaputtee, and several of the Ghorepurays, 
both of Kapsee and Moodhole, joined the Kolapoor party: but 
Seedojee and his ally, the Patan Nabob of Savanoor, were too 
intent on their own schemes of conquest and plunder to quit the 
Carnatic. It was about this period that Seedojee made a great 
acquisition by obtaining possession of Sondoor, a fort situated in 
a valley of singular strength, within 25 miles of Bellary. 

Kishen Rao Kuttaokur, a Bramin, raised by the Moghuls, 
took post in the country about the Mahdeo hills, and without 
joining either party, plundered the districts on his own account. 
Dummajee Thorat, an officer long under Ramchundur Punt, 
strengthened a gurhee in the village of Hinghee or Hingungaom, 
near Patus, about 40 miles east of Poona, and levied contributions 
for 30 miles round. He was of the Kolapoor party, and acknow¬ 
ledged no chief except his old patron Ramchundur Punt, under 
whom he had first established himself, and from whom he received 
Sopa and Patus as a jagheer, during the siege of Ginjee. Even 
in Mahratta estimation he was a lawless ruffian. Oodajee 
Chowan, another of Ramchundur’s officers and a native of 
Hutnee, took the gurhee of Buttees Serala, and in a short time 
became so formidable, that Shao was glad to enter into a com¬ 
promise, by conceding the chouth of Serala and Kurar, which 
Chowan long continued to receive as a personal allowance- 
There were several other petty depredators who declared them- 




selves Sumbhajee’s adherents, but the most formidable of all 
was Kanhojee Angria, then in possession of the coast from 
Sawuntware$ to Bombay, who was extending his sway over the 
province of Kallianee in the Concan. 

Such was the state of anarchy which now prevailed that, 
without a sudden change of fortune, and a greater efficiency in 
Shao’s government, his authority over the Mahrattas must soon 
have become nugatory. Ballajee Wishwanath instilled some 
vigour into his councils, and began to take a lead in public 
affairs. He proposed to reduce Dumrnajee Thorat, and set out 
for that purpose; but he was seduced to a conference, treacher¬ 
ously seized, and thrown into confinement, together with his 
friend Abbajee Poorundhuree, his two sons Bajee Rao and 
Ghimnajee, and several of their immediate retainers, 

Thorat threatened them with the torture of fastening horses’ 
feeding-bags, filled with ashes, on their mouths, and with ulti¬ 
mate death, unless he received a large ransom for their release. 
After enduring many indignities, the amount of their ransom 
was at last agreed upon and paid by Shao, who now applied to 
the Suchew to stop the progress of Thorat. The Suchew accord¬ 
ingly prepared to attack him; but his troops were defeated, and 
both the Suchew and his mootaliq were taken and thrown into 
confinement at Hingungaom. 

At the same time that the Punt Suchew undertook this service, 
two expeditions were prepared at Satara—the one, under the 
Peishwa, Byhroo Punt Pingley, went to protect the Concan and 
repel Angria; and the other, commanded by Ballajee Wishwanath, 
was ordered to suppress Kishen Rao Kuttaokur. This Bramin 
had become so bold and confident, that he marched to Ound to 
meet Shao’s troops, but he was totally defeated, principally by 
the bravery of Sreeput Rao, the second son of Pureshram 
Trimbuck, the Pritee Needhee, who had urged his son to per¬ 
form some action which might wipe away the misconduct of his 
elder brother and procure his father’s release. Shao, accordingly, 
once more restored the Pritee Needhee to his liberty and rank. 
Kishen Rao, after perfect submission, was pardoned, and 
received the village of Kuttao in enam, a part of which is still 
enjoyed by his posterity. 

This success was of considerable importance, but a like good 
fortune did not attend the Peishwa’s expedition. Byhroo Punt 
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was defeated and made prisoner by Angria, The fort of Logurh 
was taken; Rajmachee surrendered; and it was reported that 
Angria was about to march for Satara, All the force that could 
be spared was collected to oppose him, under Ballajee Wishwa¬ 
nath, who undertook the command, with hopes of being enabled, 
from his former connection with Angria, to effect an accommod¬ 
ation more desirable than any that might result from a protracted 
contest with a powerful neighbour. Ballajee knew Angria to be 
a leader of considerable ability as well as enterprise, and that 
his resources were not bounded by the extent of the districts in 
his possession, but were chiefly obtained by daring and extensive 
piracies. Ballajee was successful in his endeavours; and Angria, 
on condition of receiving 10 forts, and 16 fortified places of less 
strength, with their dependent villages, on being confirmed in 
command of the fleet and his title of Surkheii, agreed to ren¬ 
ounce Sumbhajee, to release the Peishwa, to restore ail his 
conquests, except Rajmachee, and to maintain the cause of Shao. 

By this agreement the Seedee found himself deprived of some 
places of which he had enjoyed the revenue for 20 jeers. The 
consequence was an immediate rupture between that chief and 
Angria, in which Ballajee Wishwanath, co-operating against the 
Seedee, invaded his territory, and soon compelled him to submit. 

Ballajee having performed this service in a manner so entirely 
to Shao’s wishes, was received, on his return to Satara, with the 
greatest distinction; and, in consequence of the 
A.D. 1714 failure of Ryhroo Punt Pingley, that minister 
was removed from the dignity of Mookh 
Purdhan, and Ballajee Wishwanath was appointed Peishwa in 
his stead. His friend Abbajee Poorundhuree was confirmed as 
his mootaliq, and Ramjee Punt Bhanoo as his Furnuwees. 

Manajee Moray, after the desertion of Chunder Seyn Jadow, 
had received clothes of investiture as Senaputtee, but had not 
performed the services that were expected of him; he was now 
ordered, with Hybut Rao Nimbalkur, to accompany Ballajee 
into the Poona district, for the purpose of reducing Dummajee 
Thorat. As Ballajee was apprehensive that the Suchew, who was 
still a prisoner in Hingungaom, might be killed if the place were 
attacked, he was prevailed upon by Yessoo Bye, the Punt 
Suchew’s mother, to endeavour to obtain his release before 
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hostilities commenced. This was accordingly effected, and Yessoo 
Bye, in gratitude to the Peisbwa for saving her son, made over 
to him the Suchew’s rights in the Poona district, and gave him 
up the fort of Poorundhur, as a place of refuge for his family, then 
residing in Sassoor. On the same pretence Ballajee obtained a 
grant of it from Shao, by which concession that prince forged 
the first link in the chain which afterwards fettered his own 
power, and reduced his successors to empty pageants of Bramin 
policy. 

The force assembled in the Poona district was too powerful 
for Thorat* He was soon forced into the gurhee of Hingungaom, 
which was breached and stormed. Dummajee Thorat was made 
prisoner, and the gqrhee was destroyed. 

The Sur Lushkur returned to the Godavery, after quarrelling 
with the raja for not appointing him Senaputtee, and they were 
never reconciled. The Peishwa induced the 
A.D. 1715 Moghul agent, in charge of the Poona district, to 

make over the superior authority to him, on 
promising that Rumbhajee Nimbalkur’s jagheer should be res¬ 
pected. He immediately suppressed a banditti which infested it; 
gave his attention to restoring order in the villages; discontinued 
all farming of revenue; and encouraged cultivation, by the usual 
means of very low and gradually increasing assessments. 

The affairs of the Mahrattas began to wear a more favourable 
aspect in all quarters; but after the confusion, weakness, and total 
anarchy which have just been described, the rapid expansion of 
their power from about this period, under the authority of Shao, 
is on any view very remarkable, and at first, until the cause be 
investigated, might seem quite incredible. The circumstances, 
however, which preserved that prince’s ascendancy will be satis¬ 
factorily explained; and, as to the domestic confusion among the 
Mahrattas, it may be considered the reaction of their predatory 
power; their present state was like a flood with its channel com¬ 
pletely obstructed, which rises on its natural barriers, till, sur¬ 
mounting or bursting through them, it inundates the plains. 

The influence of Ballajee Wishwanath continued to increase, 
and no affair of importance was undertaken without his advice. 

conciliatory policy was agreeable to Shao, and dictated ail 
Ballajee’s measures. The system of Sivajee was the groundwork 
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of their arrangements; but, since the time of Sumbhajee, the 
necessity of preserving the raja’s supremacy, by profusely issuing 
deeds, confirming to the successful Mahratta leader the posses¬ 
sion of all the territory in which he could establish himself, was 
ruinous both to their union and resources as a nation. The 
nature, however, of the tribute which Sivajee’s genius had insti¬ 
tuted, suggested a remedy for the endless divisibility which 
every additional acquisition of territory was likely to create. The 
expedient adopted, which must have been long contemplated, 
will be shown in its proper place; and although it but tempora¬ 
rily insured its end, is the most ingenious, as well as the 
deepest, scheme of Bramin policy which is to be found uncon¬ 
nected with their religious system- The ministry, as far as 
practicable, was composed of the old retainers, and the situations 
of those who adhered to the Kolapoor party were conferred on 
their near relations. 

The following is a list of the ministry at this period:— 

Pritee Needhee—Pureshram Trimbuck. 

The Eight Purdhans 

1. Peishwa, or Mookh Purdhari—Rallajee Wishwanath. 

2. Amat—Amba Rao Bapoo Rao Hunwuntay. 

3. Suchew—Naroo Shunker. 

4. Muntree—Naroo Ram Shenwee. 

5. Senaputtee—Maun Sing Moray. 

6. Somunt—Arnmd Rao. 

7. Nyadeish—Honajee Anunt. 

8. Pundit Rao—Moodghul Bhutt Oopadheea. 

Pursojee Bhonslay and Hybut Rao Nimbalkur both died about 
this time. The son of the former, Kanhojee Bhonslay, was con¬ 
firmed by Shao in all his father’s possessions, and succeeded to 
his title of Sena Sahib Soobeh; but the rank of Sur Lushkur was 
conferred on Dowulshee Somwoushee, together with all the 
rights and honors of the situation. The son of Hybut Rao, whose 
succession was set aside, quitted Shao’s standard, joined Chunder 
Seyn Jadow, and afterwards received Barsee and other districts 
as a jagheer from Nizam-ool-Moolk, 

Shao was not destitute of ordinary ability; he was naturally 
generous, liberal to all religious establishments, observant of 
forms enjoined by the Hindoo faith, and particularly charitable 
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Bramins, The Ghaut-Mahta and the rugged Concan were his 
birthright, but, unused to climb Ghauts, or wander and live in 
t he wilds of the mountain-forest like his hardy grandfather, Shao’s 
childhood was spent within the enclosure of the imperial seraglio, 
and it is not surprising that, seduced by the pomp and luxury of 
which he partook, his habits should have continued those of a 
Mahomedan. He occasionally showed all the violence of the 
Mahratta character, and for the time anger overcame his indo¬ 
lence; but in general he was satisfied with the respect and homage 
paid to his person, and the professions of obedience invariably 
shown by the ministers to his commands; he was pleased at being 
freed from the drudgery of business, and in following his favourite 
amusements of hawking, hunting, and fishing; he did not foresee 
that he was delegating a power which might supersede his o wn. 
As legitimate head of the Mahrattas, the importance of that nation 
was increased by the manner in which he was courted by the 
Moghuls; and the dignities and rights conferred upon him, in 
consequence of his situation, gave an. influence and respect to 
the name of Shao, which, under other circumstances, he could 
never have attained. Both the sons of Sivajee followed the 
example of their father, from the period when he mounted the 
throne, and always declared their independence; but Shao 
acknowledged himself a vassal of the throne of Delhi, and 
whilst styling himself king of the Hindoos, he affected, in his 
transactions with the Moghuls, to consider himself merely as 
a zumeendar, or head deshmookh of the empire. 

The Empgror Ferokhsere, soon after his accession, upon the 
cessation of hostilities at the Salpee Ghaut, appointed Shao to 
the rank of 10,000 horse; and for 17 months, or during the first 
government of Nizam-ool-Moolk, the policy and vigour of that 
viceroy had greatly tended to control the Mahrattas. 

Ferokhsere, at a very early period, began to entertain a jealousy 
of the Syuds, to whom he owed his elevation, and mutual dis¬ 
trust soon followed. He consented to appoint the younger Syud, 
Hoossein Ally Khan, to the viceroyalty of the Deccan, in 
hopes that, by separating the brothers, he should weaken 
their power and compass their destruction. In applying for this 
appointment, Hoossein Ally Khan intended to follow the example 
of Zoolfikar Khan, and govern by deputy; but, relying on the 
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emperor’s assurances, he was prevailed upon to depart for the 
Deccan, openly declaring, however, that if anything should be 
meditated against his brother, he would be in the capital in 20 
clays, Ferokhsere, under whose authority Daood Khan was 
removed to Guzerat, now despatched secret instructions to that 
officer to oppose the new viceroy, promising that, if successful, 
he should be appointed to the six Soobehs of the Deccan in 
his stead. Daood Khan, from his known influence with the 
Mahrattas, and other circumstances, was considered a person 
peculiarly fit for this commission, which, at the command of the 
emperor, he readily undertook. The only Mahratta, however, 
that had come forward, or had time to join him, was Neemajee 
Sindia, who, content with a jagheer he received from Zoolfikar 
Khan, in the neighbourhood of Aurungabad, attached himself, 
during the dissensions of his countrymen, to the Moghul viceroy 
for the time being. On the present occasion, in observance of 
the same temporizing rule, when Hoossein 
A.D. 1716 Ally Khan and Daood Khan came to a battle, 
Neemajee Sindia gallopped about at a distance, 
awaiting the result, and seeing victory declare in favour of 
Hoossein Ally, after the death of Daood Khan, the Mahratta 
congratulated the victor, and joined his standard. 

Ferokhsere, disappointed in his treacherous scheme, but still 
intent on the destruction of the brothers, with the greatest pro¬ 
fessions of cordiality, secretly encouraged resistance to the 
viceroy’s authority, both amongst the servants of his government 
and the Mahrattas—a base and silly policy which, in the end, 
could hardly fail to meet with its deserts. 

The first expedition, directed by Hoossein Ally Khan against 
the Mahrattas, was for the purpose of opening the communica¬ 
tion between Surat and Burhanpoor, and suppressing the depre¬ 
dations of Khundee Rao Dhabaray, who had established a line 
of posts along that route, and exacted one-fourth of the effects 
of ail travellers who did not purchase his passport. Eight 
thousand men were sent off, under Zoolfikar Beg, to destroy 
this freebooter; but Dhabaray, hearing of their march, threw 
himself in the way, suffered himself to be pursued in the usual 
manner, until the Moghuls were broken, when, wheeling round, 
the experienced Mahratta completely defeated them, killed the 
commander, and plundered his troops even of their clothes, 
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Sing, the dewan of Hoossein Ally Khan, set out, 
accompanied by Chunder Seyn Jadow, to avenge this disgraceful 
defeat. Khundee Rao effected a junction with the troops of the 
Sur Lushkur, and gave the Moghuls battle near Ahmednugur. 
A severe conflict took place, in which both parties claim the 
advantage, but the Moghuls returned to Aurang abad. Khundee 
Rao Dhabaray, who had been long absent from court, went to 
Satara after these successes, paid his respects to Shao, and was 
raised to the rank of Senaputtee of the empire, Manajee Moray 
having been removed for inability and misconduct. 

The Mahratta officers, encouraged by their success, and by the 
secret overtures of Ferokhsere, now extended their encroach¬ 
ments; and, in addition to the chouth, which they had agreed 
to receive from Daood Khan in lieu of all claims, they every¬ 
where levied the surdeshmookhee. 

It was under these circumstances that Hoossein Ally Khan, 
distracted by Mahratta depredations on one ‘side, and court 
intrigues on the other, had recourse to negotiations wi th Shao. 
Shunkrajee Mulhar, originally a carcoon under Sivajee, and 
appointed Suchew by Raja Ram, at Ginjee, retired, as has been 
mentioned, during the siege of that place, to Benares. Having 
become tired of a life so little in unison with his former habits, 
he engaged, although then a very old man, in the service of 
Hoossein Ally Khan when appointed to the Deccan. He soon 
gained the confidence of his master, and at an early period 
entered into a correspondence with his old friends at Satara. 
He represented to the viceroy that, if the Mahratta claims were 
recognised, they would have an interest in the prosperity of the 
country; that this was the only way to restore tranquillity, and 
a certain means to obtain powerful allies, by whose aid he might 
rest secure from present intrigues, and eventually defy the 
avowed hostility of the emperor. 

In these opinions he was supported by Mohummud Anwar 
Khan, the governor of Burhanpoor, a person high in the confi¬ 
dence of Hoossein Ally Khan. Shunkrajee Mulhar was therefore 
despatched to Satara, for the purpose of effecting an arrange¬ 
ment and alliance between the Moghuls and his countrymen. 

This mission laid open a grand prospect to the aspiring mind of 
Ballajee Wisliwanath. Besides the chouth and surdeshmookhee of 
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the six Soobehs of the Deccan, including the Beejapoor and Hyder¬ 
abad Carnatic, with the tributary states of Mysore, Trichino poly, 
and Tanjore, Shao demanded the whole of the territory in 
Maharashtra which had belonged to Sivajee, with the exception 
of his possessions in Candeish; but iri lieu of which, territory 
adjoining the old districts, as far east as Punderpoor, was to be 
substituted. The fort of Sewneree was required to be given up, 
and the fort of Trimbuck restored. The old districts in the 
Carnatic were also demanded, and a confirmation of some con¬ 
quests lately made by Kanhojee Bhonslay, the Sena Sahib 
Soobeh, in Gondwaneh and Berar; and lastly, the mother and 
family of Shao were to be sent from Delhi as soon as practicable. 

On these conditions Shao promised to pay to the imperial 
treasury,—for the old territory, a peshkush, or tribute, of ten 
lakhs of rupees: for the surdeshmookhee, or ten per cent of the 
whole revenue, he bound himself to protect the country, to 
suppress every species of depredation, to bring thieves to punish¬ 
ment, or restore the amount stolen, and to pay the usual fee of 
651 per cent on the annual income, for the hereditary right of 
surdeshmookh: for the grant of the chouth he agreed to maintain 
a body of 15,000 horse in the emperor’s service, to be placed at 
the disposal of the soobehdars, foujdars, and officers in the differ¬ 
ent districts; but upon the grant of the chouth no fee was to be 
paid. The Carnatic, and the soobehs of Beejapoor and Hyderabad, 
which were then overrun by the partizans of Sumbhajee, raja of 
Kolapoor, Shao promised to clear of plunderers, and to make good 
every loss sustained by the inhabitants of those provinces from 
the date of the final settlement of the treaty. 

Shunkrajee Mulhar had already sufficiently proved his desire 
to forward the interests of his countrymen, and Shao appointed 
him to conclude the terms, which, according to 
A.D . 1717 the above proposals, were, with some excep¬ 

tions, conceded by Hoossein Ally Khan. 

The territory and forts not under the viceroy’s control were 
to be recovered at some season of leisure, or in any manner 
which Shao might think fit; in the meantime, a body of 10,000 
horse were sent to join the viceroy. Suntajee and Pursojee 
Bhonslay, relations of the Sena Sahib Soobeh, Oodajee Powar, 
Wiswas Rao, and several other commanders were detached in 
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charge of the Mahratta troops for this duty. Agents were at the 
same time sent to inquire into the state of the districts, imd 
collect the entensive shares of revenue now assigned to them, 
whilst the Bramin ministers were divising a system for realizing 
their intricate claims, which it was by no means their object or 
their interest to simplify. 

The emperor, however, refused to ratify the treaty which had 
been exchanged; and an unworthy favourite havifig given him 
great encouragement: in his intrigues for the 
A.Dn 1718 destruction of the Syucls, he became less guard¬ 

ed in his measures, and an open rupture seemed 
inevitable. Hoossein Ally Khan, therefore, prepared to march 
for the capital, and solicited aid from Shao. Such an opportunity 
was not neglected. Ballajee Wishwanath and Khundee Rao 
Dhabaray proceeded to join the viceroy with a large body of 
troops, for which he agreed to pay them a certain sum daily, 
from the date of their crossing the Nerbuddah until their return; 
and Hoossein Ally Khan further promised that the treaty should 
be ratified, and the family of Shao released and delivered to his 
officers. Ballajee Wishwanath was instructed by Shao, on his 
departure, to endeavour, if possible, to obtain the cession of the 
forts of Doulutabad and Chandah, and an authority for levying 
the tribute, which had been for some time imposed by the 
Mahrattas, in Guzerat and Malwa. The plea on which these 
extraordinary pretensions to tribute were made was, that the 
chiefs who had already levied contributions in those provinces 
would break in and plunder, unless Shao could receive such an 
authority as must oblige the chiefs in question to look to him 
only for, what they termed, their established contributions, and 
that he would, under these circumstances, be responsible for the 
protection and improvement of the territories. 

The combined army marched to Delhi, where the wretched 
Ferokhsere, as irresolute in his actions as he was bold in his in¬ 
trigues, could not be prevailed upon to act any consistent part: 
he was alike submissive and deceitful; the friends, who would 
have acted for him, were suffered to be removed; and, finally, 
after some tumult, he was confined by the Syuds, and subse¬ 
quently put to death. Two^ princes of the royal household suc¬ 
ceeded each other on the throne, and died within seven months. 


Roshun Ikhliar, the son of Jehaftdar Shah, and grandson of 
Sultan Mauzum, was then raised to the imperial dignity by the 
title of MohummudjShah; but the two Syuds, 
AJ). 1719 by whom all these changes were effected, con¬ 

ducted the affairs of the empire with absolute 
sway, and with the usual watchful jealousy of usurpers. They 
held the reins with a strong hand, but they were naturally 
desirous of retaining the services of such nobles of experience 
and ability as were not supposed hostile to their party. Of this 
number was Nizam- ool-M oolk, but that officer was secretly ini¬ 
mical to their power; he had been removed from his government 
in the Deccan to make room for Hoossein Ally Khan, and 
appointed to Moora^abad, where he had distinguished himself 
by his activity in reducing to order some rebellious zumeendars 
of the provinces, who had sheltered themselves in the Sewalik 
mountains. He was recalled to court by the emperor, and re¬ 
mained at Delhi for some time unemployed, but was at last 
despatched as governor of the province of Malwa, at the recom¬ 
mendation of the elder Syud. Although daring and ambitious, 
he inherited the temporizing policy of his father, and he was 
induced, on the confinement of Ferokhsere, to profess his allegi¬ 
ance to the pageant emperor whom the Syuds had set up. He 
continued in his government of Malwa; but observing the 
troubles and disorders likely to arise, he waited in expectation 
of some favourable opportunity to aggrandize himself, during the 
revolutionary period of which he foresaw the approach. 

Ballajee Wishwanath and his Mahrattas remained at Delhi 
until the accession of Mohummud Shah; and during the tumult 
which preceded the confinement of Ferokhsere, 
A.D. 1720 Suntajee Bhonslay and 1,500 of his men were 
killed by the populace in the streets of Delhi. 
The army was paid by the Syuds, according to the agreement, 
and Shao’s mother and family given over to Ballajee Wishwanath. 
Both the Peishwa and Senaputtee being anxious to return to the 
Deccan, they were permitted to depart; and, according to the 
treaty with Hoossein Ally Khan, they received three imperial 
grants fort he chouth, surdeshmookhee, and swuraje. The chouth, 
or one-fourth of the whole revenue of the six Soobehs of the 
Deccan, including the Hyd^abad and Beejajgoor Carnatic, and 
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the tributary states of Tanjore, Trichmopoly, and Mysore; the 
surdeshmookhee, or ten per cent over and above the chouth; 
and the swuraje, literally meaning our own sovereignty , or the dis¬ 
tricts possessed by Sivajee at the time of his death, which were 
granted to Shao, excepting the detached possessions in Gajideish, 
the fort of Trimbuck, with, the adjoining district, and the conquests 
south of the Wurdah and Toongbuddra rivers, which were not 
ceded. In lieu of such of these claims as lay to the north of the 
Beema, districts beyond the line of forts from Tattora to 
Muchinclergurh, as far east as Funderpoor, w r ere wholly ceded 
to Shao, and also those districts which Aurungzebe had promised 
to him at the time of his marriage in that emperor’s camp. The 
country watered by the Yairla, Maun, and Neera, celebrated 
for good horses and hardy soldiers, and the residence of the 
most ancient families in Maharashtra, who had not hitherto 
formally acknowledged the descendant of Sivajee, were by this 
cession placed under his authority. 

The Mahrattas pretend that the conquests in Berar by Pursojee 
and Kanhojee Bhonslay, and their right to tribute in Guzerat 
and Malwa, were confirmed at the same time; but although 
some very indefinite verbal promise may have been given, and 
Ballajee Wishwanath left a wukeel, named Deo Rao Hingunee, 
for • the purpose, as is alleged, of receiving the STjrmuds, yet 
subsequent events prove the falsity of the assertion. No such 
confirmation appears in the imperial deeds; the usual fees levied 
on an hereditary assignment are specified on the back of the 
grant for the surdeshmookhee, but none of the three were given 
as perpetual alienations. 

When Ballajee Wishwanath departed for Delhi, he left his 
dewan, Abbajee Poorundhuree, as his mootaliq, or deputy, in 
charge of his seal of office, and the duties of Peishwa conti¬ 
nued to be carried on at the Mahratta court in Ballajee’s name. 
On his return to Satara with the imperial deeds, the scheme for 
collecting and distributing the revenues, which all admit to 
have been projected by Ballajee, was examined, and the system 
before alluded to, which had already been partially introduced, 
was now generally promulgated. A brief analysis of their plans 
for collecting and appropriating the revenues will afford more 
insight into the character of the people, and the nature of 
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Bramin power, than the subject promises. It furnishes not only- 
some explanation of the mode adopted for preserving a common 
interest among the Mahrattas, and affording pretexts for encroa¬ 
ching on the Moghuls, but it exposes the laboured artifice by 
which the illiterate Mahratta chief becomes wholly dependent 
on his Bramin accountant. 

The surdeshmookhee, or ten per cent on the revenues of the 
six Soobehs of the Deccan, was first set aside, and termed by 
the ministers the raja's wutitn —a gratifying sound to the ears of 
a Mahratta, whether prince or peasant. 

The imposition of the surdeshmookhee, of course, reduced in 
a proportionate degree, the actual collections from a country, the 
resources of which were already drained to the utmost; but the 
nominal revenue continued the same. To have collected even 
one-fourth of the standard assessment would probably., at this 
period, have been impossible; but the Mahrattas, in all situa¬ 
tions, endeavoured to secure, in lieu of their chouth, at least 25 
per cent of the real balance. But, although they seldom could 
collect it, they always stated the chouth as due upon the tunkha, 
or standard assessment; because, even should a day of retri¬ 
bution arrive, no claim of peshkush could be made by the 
Moghuls on that head, as none was specified on the deed. 

In regard to the surdeshmookhee, it suited both their foreign 
and domestic policy to keep that claim undefined; but one 
system in practice, that of exacting* as much as they could, was 
as simple as it was invariable. 

Of the 75 per cent which remained to the Moghuls, one-third, 
or 25 per cent was received, according to established usage, by 
the foujdar, and the balance was collected sometimes for the im¬ 
perial exchequer, but generally on account of some jagheerdar, 
to whom, as I have already mentioned in a former chapter, the 
Moghul conquests in the Deccan were assigned for the support 
of troops. This general mode of appropriating the revenue 
accounts for the seizures, resumptions, and cessions of territory, 
under the name of jagheer, which was taken, re-taken, and 
interchanged, during the later wars in the Deccan, between the 
Nizam and the Peishwa. It likewise explains the practice which 
prevailed in many villages, even up to the period of the late 
conquests in Maharashtra by the British government, of bring- 
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mg 50 per cent of the net revenue to account under the head of 
jagheer, for which the Kooikurnees, in less than a century* could 
assign reason except the custom of their forefathers, 

' The swuraje, applied in the first instance to that part of the 
territory: north of the Toongbuddra possessed by Sivajee at his 
death, was, upon the return of Ballajee Wishwanath, extended 
in its signification to the whole of the Mahratta claims, exclu¬ 
sive of the surdeshmookhee. Of these claims, one-fourth, or 25 
per cent, was appropriated to the head of the state, in addition 
to the surdeshmookhee; and this fourth was known by the 
name of the raja's babtee: the balance was termed mokassa. 
Upon the mokassa tlrfsre were two shares left at the disposal of 
the raja—the one was Sahotra, or _six per Qent, and the other 
Nargounda, or three, per cent, both calculated on the whole 
swuraje. The balance of the mo kassa was 66 per cent of the 
whole of the Mahratta claims, exclusive of the surdeshmookhee. 

The Sahotra was bestowed by Shao on the Punt Suchew, as 
an hereditary assignment; but it was only collected by the 
Suchew’s own agents within the territory wholly possessed by 
the Mahrattas: separate collectors were sent by the raja to realize 
it in distant districts. The Nargounda was granted to different 
persons, at the raja’s pleasure. 

The Purdhans, independent of salaries from the treasury, had 
many enam villages conferred upon them. Ballajee Wishwanath 
received several districts adjoining Poona in personal jagheer, 
including the fort of Lqgurh. The Pritee Needhee, the Peishwa, 
and the Punt Suchew were charged with the collection of the 
Babtee on the raja’s account. Thus there were distinct agents 
for realizing the babtee and surdeshmookhee, for the Sahotra of 
the Punt Suchew, for the Nargounda of the assignee to whom it 
belonged, and for mokassa to different officers for maintaining 
troops. 

The mokassa was distributed amongst a great number of 
chiefs, as military jagheer, burdened, according to circum¬ 
stances, with dues to the head of the state, both money and of 
troops. The districts of old Mahratta jagheerdars were exempted 
from the ch qut h, but they generally were liable to the payment 
of surdeshmookhee, besides furnishing their quota of horse. Such 
jagheers, in a grant of mokassa for a large tract, were always 






stated as deductions, and long before districts were conquered, 
former grants and assignments of their revenue were distributed. 
Numberless personal jagheers and enams of lands and of whole 
villages were alienated by Shao: the former commonly required 
the performance of some service, but the latter were entirely 
freehold. The raja’s authority was considered necessary to collect 
the revenues thus conceded; but authority, for which they were 
constantly petitioning, was a mere mockery. The Bramins soon 
proved, at least to their own satisfaction, that the raja’s sunnud 
was sufficient for levying tribute in districts not specified in the 
imperial deeds. A district once overrun was said to be under 
tribute from usage, whilst the others were plundered by virtue of 
letters patent. 

There were particular quarters of the country assigned to the 
principal officers, which as far as they can now be ascertained, 
were as follow: The Peishwa and Senaputtee, charged with the 
command of a great proportion of the raja’s personal troops, 
were ordered to direct their attention to the general protection 
and defence of the territory. The former had authority to levy 
the government dues in Candeish, and part of the Bala Ghaut; 
the latter was vested with similar authority in Buglana, and a 
right to realize the dues established by usage from Guzerat. 
Kanhojee Bhonslay, the Sena Sahib Soobeh, had charge of Berar 
Payeen Ghaut, and was privileged to make conquests and exact 
tribute from Gondwaneh to the eastward. The Sur Lushkur had 
Gungthuree, including part of Aurungabad; Futih Sing Bhonslay 
was appointed to the Carnatic; whilst The general charge of the 
old territory from the Neera to the Warna, and the collections 
from Hyderabad and Bedar, were left to the Pritee Needhee and 
the immediate agents of the raja. The Chitnees had particular 
charge of several districts in the Concan. The Punt Suchew 
enjoyed the revenue of the whole Sahotra, besides his old posses¬ 
sions in jagheer. The agentsfor collecting the raja’s zumeendaree 
dues were styled Naib Surdeshmookh. 

Kanhojee Angria, retaining his districts in the Concan, levied 
his chouth, as he termed it, by continuing to plunder the ships 
of all nations that appeared on the coast. For a time Angria 
refrained from molesting the English; but in consequence of his 
taking the ship Success , under British colours, war was renewed 
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in 1717, and the settlement of Bombay was endangered by his 
intrigues with a Bramin, known by the name of Rama Kamatty, 
who was employed in a confidential maimer, and in command 
of the sepoys, by the governor, Mr. Charles Boone. On the 
accession of Mr. Phipps as president in council, the war was 
vigorously prosecuted; but Kanhojeej\ngrta continued to deride 
the efforts both of the English and Portuguese, who united to 
suppress his piracies. Angria used to pay a tribute to the raja in 
guns, muskets, military stores, and ammunition. He also presented 
frequent nuzurs, in articles from Europe and China; and he was 
sometimes charged with a very extraordinary duty, that of 
executing state criminals. 

All the principal Mahratta officers had, as a further means of 
preserving intercourse and union, particular claims assigned to 
them on portions of revenue, or on whole villages in the districts 
of each other. The greatest Mahratta commanders, or their 
principal Bramin agents, were eager to possess their native village; 
but, although vested with the control, they were proud to 
acknowledge themselves of the family of thepatell or koolkurnee; 
and if heirs to a miras field, they would sooner have lost wealth 
and rank than been dispossessed of such wutun y or inheritance. 
Yet, on obtaining the absolute sovereignty, they never assumed 
an authority in the interior village concerns, beyond the rights 
and privileges acquired by birth or purchase, according to the 
invariable rules of the country. 

Such is a brief outline of the system and arrangements settled 
by the Mahratta ministry on the return of Ballajee Wishwanath; 
and such was the mode by which a common interest was creat¬ 
ed, and for a time preserved, among the Mahratta chiefs; whilst 
the character of Shao, the influence and power of Ballajee 
Wishwanath, the abilities of his sons Bajee Rao and Chimnajee, 
and the preponderance of Bramin opinion and authority, paved 
the way, though by gradual steps, for the supremacy and 
usurpation of the Peishwas. 
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From A.D. 1720 to A.D. 1726 

THE MEASURES which the Syuds adopted were the 
reverse of conciliatory; they were respected by the people, but 
, they neither gained the good will of the nobility, 
A.D . 1720 J nor of the pageant emperor whom they had 
raised. Nizam-oobMoolk, governor of Malwa, 
who always meditated the means of aggrandizinghimself, encour¬ 
aged by these appearances of discontent, and secretly incited by 
persons in the confidence of Mohummnd Shah, formed the reso¬ 
lution of throwing off his dependence on the Syuds, and of 
resisting their authority by possessing himself of the resources of 
the Deccan. He was aided in his projected scheme by Murhummut 
Khan, a disaffected officer of considerable talent, whom he had 
gained, and the awakened suspicions of the Syuds determined 
his purpose. 

Assuming the title of Asif-ja, Nizam-ool-Moolk crossed the 
Nerbuddah at the head of 12,000 men. The fort of Asseer gu rh 
was given up to him by Talib Khan for a sum of money; 
Burhanpoor was surrendered by Mohummud Anwar Khan, and 
the whole of Candeish, in a very short time, submitted. Chimder 
Seyn Jadow, Nimbalkur, the son of Hybut Rao, the late Sur 
Lushkur, Rao Rumbha Nimbalkur, several other Mahrattas dis- 
contented with Shao, and some troops belonging to Sumbhajee 
from Kolapoor, attached themselves to his standard. 

At this juncture there were two armies in the interests of Syuds, 
at no great distance from each other; the one, under Diawlur 
Ally Khan, was on the frontiers of Malwa, and the other was the 
army of the Deccan, stationed at Aurungabad, with the deputy 
viceroy, Aiumj\lly Khan,'a nephew of the Syuds, left in charge 
of the government, when his uncle Hoossein Ally Khan departed 
for Delhi to depose Ferokhsere. As the rains were at hand, 
Nizamool-Moolk probably contemplated that the advance of 
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the former might be obstructed by the s welling of the -Nerbuddah 
and Taptee, and that he should be able to decide the fate of the 
Deccan/and become master of its resources, before the deputy 
viceroy could be reinforced from Hindostan. Dilawur Ally Khan, 
however, marched with such rapidity, that he crossed the rivers 
whilst still fordable, but either incapable of perceiving, or dis¬ 
daining the advantage which would have been insured by form* 
ing a junction with the troops at Aurangabad, and intent only 
on attacking his enemy, he marched straight for Rurhanpoor. 
Nizam-ool-Moolk prepared to"receive him, and, being aware of 
the impetuous character of his adversary, adopted an order of 
battle suggested by his experience of Deccan warfare: he sent 
forward and displayed a part of his army, to stimulate the ardour 
of Dilawur Ally Khan, who rushed upon them, pushed forward 
in imagined victory, was drawn into an ambuscade, defeated, 
and slain. 

Alum Ally Khan, the deputy viceroy, had not assembled the 
whole of his army, when news of this disaster reached 
Aurungabad; the troops of Shao, under Kanhojee Bhonslay, the 
Sena Sahib Soobeh, and Hybut Rao Nimbalkur speedily joined 
Shunkrajee Mulhar, who, since the departure of Hoossein Ally 
Khan, had resided with the deputy viceroy, as the envoy of Shao. 
Khundee Rao Dhabaray, who had just returned from Delhi, 
was likewise despatched from Satara with a body of horse. Alum 
Ally Khan advanced towards Burhanpoor, and sent forward 
the Mahrattas to harass his opponent. Nizam-ool-Moolk, who 
had been busily employed in preparing his own troops, and 
sowing sedition among those of his adversary, likewise advanced; 
but the Poorna river being greatly swollen, his inarch was 
for a time interrupted, until a ford was discovered. The Mahratta 
horse on each side had frequent skirmishes as the Moghul armies 
approached each other; but Nizam-ool-Moolk, previous to engag¬ 
ing, stationed his Mahrattas at a village some distance in the 
rear. Choosing an arrangement nearly similar to that by which 
his late success had been achieved, Nizam-ool-Moolk attacked 
his adversary at Balapoor in Berar Payeen Ghaut, drew him into 
an ambuscade, where, after great efforts of personal valour, and 
after many of his troops had fled, or deserted to his enemy. Alum 
Ally Khan at length fell, surrounded by Mahrattas slain in his 




defence. On these occasions the Mahrattas behaved as faithful 
auxiliaries, and fought with bravery, they lost no person of note, 
except Shunkrajee Mulhar, who was mortally wounded, and 
made prisoner. 

The news of this second victory, which was gained by Nizam- 
ool-Moolk about the end of July, was received at Delhi with 
consternation by the Syuds, but with secret satisfaction by the 
emperor. Various were the plans proposed by the two brothers, 
but it was at last determined, instead of yielding the government 
of the Deccan to Nizam-ool-Moolk—a measure strongly advised 
by their Hindoo agent, Ruttun Chund—that the younger Syud, 
Hoogsgin Ally Khan, should march for the Deccan, taking with 
him the emperor, and a well-appointed army sufficient to crush 
this formidable rebel. 

Accordingly Hoossein Ally Khan, accompanied by the emperor, 
having made every preparation, took leave of his brother, and 
commenced his march southward. The Tooranee Moghuls, 
friends and countrymen of Nizam-ool-Moolk, dreaded the event 
of a war in the Deccan; but, stimulated by the success of Nizam- 
ooi-Moolk, whom they considered a chief of their tribe, and en¬ 
couraged by the connivance of the emperor, a conspiracy was 
formed against the life of Hoossein Ally Khan by three daring 
individuals, on one of whom fell the lot of striking the blow. 
The assassin effected his deadly purpose at the expense of his 
life. The surviving conspirators, Mohummud Amin Khan and 
Sadut Khan, joined by Hyder Koolee Khan, immediately placed 
the emperor at the head of such troops as they could command, 
proclaimed their resolution of freeing him from the tyranny of 
the Syuds, and, after considerable bloodshed, obtained the as¬ 
cendancy in camp. An Indian army readily changes masters, 
and even under circumstances of national hostility, where the 
commander of the vanquished has been slain, and his followers 
accept of service from the victor, the new chief, to use their own 
expression, “whose salt they eat,” frequently advances at their 
head with as much confidence as if they had never been his 
enemies; on the present occasion, although the army had pre¬ 
viously looked on Hoossein Ally Khan as their master, they were 
employed under the name and authority of Mohummud Shah. 
The chiefs of the conspiracy, therefore, after they had prevailed 
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over the immediate dependents of the Syuds, found no difficulty 
in securing the fidelity of the army, and the imperial standard 
were advanced towards the capital. Syud Abdoolah Khan, on 
hearing of this revolution, by means of the treasure at his com¬ 
mand, assembled a large army in a few days, and placing on the 
throne a rival to Mohummud Shah, marched forth to punish the 
murderers of his brother. The armies met at Shahpoor, where a 
bloody contest, long dubious, at length ended in the defeat of 
Abdoollah Khan, who was wounded and made prisoner. 

Mohummud Shah, on thus becoming entire master of the 
empire, in gratitude for the services he had experienced, appoint¬ 
ed Mohummud Amin Khan his vizier, Khan Dowran received 
the title of Umeer-ool-Oomrah, Kummur-ud-deen Khan, the 
son of Mohummud Amin, was raised to high dignity, Hyder 
Koolee Khan and Sadut Khan were also promoted, and all 
those who had distinguished themselves in the battle of Shahpoor 
were rewarded and honored. 

The emperor entered his capital in splendid procession, and 
for many days nothing was heard but rejoicing and festivity, 
tetters of submission and professions of loyalty poured in from 
every quarter; Nizam-ool-MooIk offered his congratulations; 
Shao’s envoy was equally prompt in paying homage; and the 
chiefs of the European factories, through the different soobehdars 
and foujdars, sent humble offers of congratulation and best 
wishes for his majesty’s long and happy reign. 

The reign of Mohummud Shah was indeed long, but ages of 
ordinary decay were crowded in that period. The rapid ruin of 
the empire, and the terrible fate overhanging the venerable 
Delhi, form a melancholy contrast with the gaiety and splendour 
which now gladdened its inhabitants, and for which the Moghul 
capital was still celebrated. Suitable answers and returns were 
made to all the messages, letters, and presents which crowded 
in upon the young emperor. Nizam-ool-Moolk, whose successful 
revolt had been the primary cause of the present happy revolu¬ 
tion, was particularly honored, and shortly afterwards, in con¬ 
sequence of the sudden death of Mohummud Amin Khan, he 
was not only permitted to retain his viceroyalty, in addition to 
his government of Malwa, but raised to the office of vizier of 
the empire; arrangements, however, in the Deccan and Carnatic, 
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x> which we shall presently revert, prevented his appearing at 
court until the month of January 1722. 

Amongst the appointments of this period, it is proper to 
mention those of Hyder Koolee Kharuto Guzerat, which he at 
first governed by deputy; and of Sadut Khan, first to Agra and 
afterwards to Oudh; during the short time the latter held both 
governments, he also entrusted Agra to a deputy. Sadut Khan 
has been already mentioned as an active conspirator against his 
former patrons the Syuds, and he afterwards bore a large share 
in the events of his time, but he is best known in British India as 
the ancestor of the present king of Oudh. 

The first event which attracted the attention of the new 
administration at Delhi, and on the issue of which that of all 
India was probably fixed, arose from the rebellion of the Rajpoot 
prince of Joudpoor, Ajeet Sing, who, originally in the interest of 
the Syuds, had possessed himself of Ajimere. Hyder Koolee Khan 
and Sadut Khan proposed marching to reduce him to obedience, 
but Khan Dowran, the principal minister, in the absence of 
Nizam-ool-Moolk, unwilling to relinquish the command of the ex¬ 
pedition, was at the same time afraid of losing his influence when 
at a distance from the young emperor; he was also averse to quit 
the pleasures of the capital, and at last assented to the appointment 
of Kummur-ud-deen Khan for this service. The latter, however, 
required some preliminary concessions in regard to his powers 
of command, which could not be complied with; in short, the 
expedition was abandoned, and the imperial authority compro¬ 
mised, by admitting excuses and professions of submission from 
Ajeet Sing, which were tendered to the emperor through Khan 
Dowran. Nor did a mere pardon suffice; by the influence of 
Khan Dowran, Ajeet Sjng was appointed to the government of 
Agra, in consequence of the assassination of the deputy of Sadut 
KFian, and thus, as the Khan was not consulted, the emperor’s 
enemy was conciliated at the expense of his friend. 

In the meantime several important changes had also taken place 
at the Mahratta court, chiefly owing to the death of three of the 
principal ministers—Pureshram Trimbuck, Ballajee Wishwanath, 
and Khundee Rao Dhabaray. Sreeput Rao, second son of the 
Pritce Needhee, had succeeded his father Pureshram Trimbuck, 
previously to the return of Ballajee Wishwanath from Delhi. 
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The Peishwa’s health had suffered considerably from the fatigue 
of the journey, and the labour he had bestowed on different 
arrangements after his return: he therefore obtained permission 
from the raja to retire for a short time to Sassoor, where his 
family resided, but his constitution being completely exhausted, 
he only survived a few days. He left two sons, Bajee Rao and 
Ghimnajee, and twojhiughters—Bhew Bye, married to Abbajee 
Naik, the brother of Bappoojee Naik, a rich 
October banker of Barramuttee; and Annoo Bye, the 

wife of Narain Rao Ghorepuray, of Eettul 
Kurinjee—connections which have reference to future circum¬ 
stances. Ballajee’s eldest son, Bajee Rao, was not formally 
invested with the dignity of Peishwa for nearly seven months 
after his father’s death; the reason for this delay is nowhere ex¬ 
plained, but it may be attributed to the absence to the principal 
officers, or Bajee Rao may have joined the army, which did not 
return beyond the Godavery for some time after the battle of 
Balagoor. 

The troops of Khundee Rao Dhabaray behaved with great 
bravery on that occasion; and one of his officers, Dummajee 
Gaekwar, who with several of his sons had long stood high in 
Khundee Rao’s estimation, had so particularly distinguished 
himself, that on his return he recommended him to Shao in the 
warmest manner. The raja, in consequence, appointed him second- 
in-command under Khundee Rao, with the title of Shumsher 
Buhadur. Such was the origin of the ancestor of the reigning 
family at Baroda. Neither Dummajee nor Khundee Rao Dhabaray 
survived their return above a few months: the son of Khundee 
Rao, Trimbuck Rao Dhabaray, was honored 
A.D. 1721 with the dress of Senaputtee in May—the same 

month in which Bajee Rao received his clothes 
of investiture as Peishwa. Peelajee Gaekwar, an active partizan, 
the son of Junkojee Gaekwar, succeeded to the situation of his 
uncle Dummajee; and Ghimnajee, the second son of the late 
Peishwa, was appointed to a similar command under his brother. 
Chimnajee likewise received the district of Sopa in jagheer. 
Abbajee Punt Poorundhuree, their father’s mootaliq, according 
to the rule of appointment by the raja, was re-invested by Shao 
with scrupulous ceremony. During the interval between the 
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msath of BallajeeJWishwanath and the appointment of Bajee Rao, 
Abbajee Punt Poorundhuree transacted ordinary affairs with the 
seal o? the late Peishwa; but a great part of the business fell into 
the hands of Khundoo Bullal Chitnees, and Sreeput Rao, Pritee 
Needjiee. The former gave his attention principally to Angria, 
the Seedee, and affairs in the Concan; whilst the Pritee Needhee, 
aided by Anund Rao, Somunt Purdhan, conducted the important 
negotiations which were pending wich Nizam-ool-Moolk. 

The son of Anund Rao, named Mahtajee, was employed as 
Shao’s wukeel, and the temporizing policy and character of 
Nizam*ooi : -Moolk are strongly marked in his conduct during the 
year which followed the victory at Balapoor. At first, whilst he 
apprehended an attack from Hoossein Ally Khan, he cemented 
his friendship with Sumbhajee, of KoJ&poor, and conciliated 
Shao by promising to give up all that the royal grants conceded. 
No sooner was he apprized of the ascendancy acquired by his 
party at Delhi, and of the loss the Mahrattas had sustained in 
the death of Ballajee Wishwanath, than he began to start objec¬ 
tions to the establishment of Shao’s collectors, founded on some 
pretensions set up by Sumbhajee and Ghunder Seyn Jadow. But 
the wise precautions of Ballajee Wishwanath, and the commu¬ 
nion of interest which the distribution of the ceded revenues had 
produced, placed the Raja of the Mahrattas in a far more com¬ 
manding situation than that in which he had stood during the 
first period of the government of Nizam-ool-Moolk in the Deccan. 
The wukeel remained at Aurungabad, where his arguments 
would probably have been of little avail, but a vast army of 
Mahrattas was assembling in Gungthuree, under the Sur 
Lushkur, and their appearance no doubt had considerable effect 
in expediting the delivery of orders to permit the Raja Shao to 
establish his collectors. A fresh firman, obtained by the Mahratta 
wukeel at Delhi from Mohummud Shah, opportunely arrived to 
remove from Nizam-ool-Moolk the appearance of having yielded 
to menace, and afforded an opportunity of evincing the prompt¬ 
itude with which he obeyed the imperial commands. 

Nizam-ool-Moolk, in raising objections, had not contemplated 
the train which had been laid under the administration of Ballajee 
Wishwanath; he wished to procrastinate, and to involve the 
Mahrattas in war with each other, but he was, for various reas- 
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ons, desirous not to precipitate hostilities between the Mahrattas 
and himself. He dreaded the increase of their power, only as far 
as it affected his own views; the prospect of aggrandizement at 
the imperial court, which opened to him upon the death of the 
vizier, Mohummud Amin Khan, seemed incompatible with his 
plan of independent sovereignty, but he was unwilling to relin¬ 
quish the one or the other. 

His prompt obedience to the royal commands may have been 
favourably viewed by a young monarch, just emancipated, al¬ 
though it confirmed the alienation of half the revenues of the 
Deccan; but Nizam-ool-Moolk, in whatever light his conduct 
might have been regarded at court, on this occasion had the 
address to gain the good opinion of Shao, to flatter and conciliate 
the Pritee Needhee, and to gain the Somunt by bribery. 

On a gengral view, liis plans were calculated to preserve his 
rank at court, and his power in the Deccan; to keep alive the 
old, and to create new, dissensions among the Mahrattas: to 
preserve a connection with that nation, in ca.se it should ulti¬ 
mately be useful to direct their attacks from his own to the 
imperial territories; and, however inconsistent some of those 
designs may seem, in this system of political artifice, through the 
remainder of a long life, Nizam-ool-Moolk not only persevered, 
but generally prospered. 

His first object was to ascertain, by personal observation, the 
character of the new Moghul government, and what he might 
expect or apprehend from the emperor’s present friendship or 
future enmity. He was on his way to court, when he was re¬ 
called for a short time in consequence of disturbances in the 
Beejapoor Carnatic; to which, after concluding some arrange¬ 
ments, he appointed a new soobehdar, and resumed his march 
for the capital, where, as already related, he arrived in January 
1722. 

Nizam*ool-Moolk, on assuming the post of vizier, endeavoured 
to effect some reform at court; but the emperor was not only 
fond of that mirth and festivity natural to his 
A.D . 1722 years, but weak in mind, and, as Is generally 
the case with persons of that disposition, dis¬ 
solute in his behaviour. The manners of Nizam-ool-Moolk were 
austere, and disagreeable both to the emperor and his courtiers. 
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Prompt at every base intrigue, they soon devised a scheme of 
freeing themselves from the society of Nizam-ool-Moolk. liyder 
Koolee Khan had departed for his government at Ahmedabad 
before the return of Nizam-ool-Moolk from the Deccan, and 
having committed some irregularities, the courtiers, by threaten¬ 
ing him with punishment from the vizier, Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
and working on the passions of both parties, soon inflamed them 
to the utmost, and drove Hyder Koolee Khan to further acts of 
disrespect and disobedience. Nizam-ool-Moolk had censured the 
manner in which the rebellion of Ajeet Sing had been passed 
over; and being now offered the post of soobehdar of Guzei at, 
with the commission of reducing Hyder Koolee Khan, he readily 
accepted it, On this service it was hoped the Nizam might be 
long employed, or fall a victim to the chances of war. 

Hyder Koolee Khan had a well-appointed army, and his 
qualities as a soldier were unquestionable. Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
however, having sent emissaries amongst his troops, the greater 
part of those on whom Hyder Koolee Khan had reliance desert¬ 
ed, which made such an impression upon him, that he feigned 
insanity, and fled in dismay to court, leaving his adversary in 
the undisturbed occupation of the province. Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
on obtaining this intelligence, halted at Oojein, whither most 
of the principal officers in Guzerat repaired to pay their respects 
to him. All his appointments and arrangements were made 
without proceeding to Ahmedabad; and as he took every op¬ 
portunity of increasing his own resources, and of informing 
himself of what was passing in the country, he set aside five of 
the most productive districts in different parts of the province as 
his personal jagheer; these were—-Dholka, Baroach, Jumbooseer, 
Mukboolabad, and Bulsar. The usual establishment of civil and 
military officers were confirmed or appointed to the imperial 
districts. The jagheerdars in that province were on a different 
footing from those appointed by Aurungzebe in his late conquest 
of the Deccan, and agents, generally of their own nomination, 
superintended the revenue and police within their respective 
boundaries. 

Nizam-ool-Moolk sent his ui^cle, Hamed Khan, as his deputy 
to Ahmedabad, and leaving Ins cousin, Azirn J3olla JChan, 
deputy governor of Malwa, he returned to Delhi. But his 
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presence was so disagreeable to the emperor, and mutual disgust 


was with so much difficulty suppressed, that 
AD. 1723 Nizam-ool-Moolk gladly entered into a compro¬ 
mise, accepted the honor of wuke§l-i-mootluq, 
or supreme deputy in the empire, and resigned his post of vizier* 
Soon after, in the month of October 1723, he took an opportun¬ 
ity, on pretence of going on a hunting excursion, to depart for 
his viceroyalty in the Deccan; and from that time, although he 
always professed obedience to the emperor, even when waging 
war against him, Nizam-ool-Moolk became wholly independent; 
and the countries south of the Merbuddah, the conquest of which 
had engaged the Moghul princes in much more than a century 
of war, were torn for ever from the throne of Delhi. 

Whilst these events were passing in Hindostan, BajeeRao, 
soon after his appointment as Peishwa, set out with an army for 
Candeish, where he levied his mokassa, although not without 
opposition. From the period of his accession he gave a consider¬ 
able portion of his attention to extending Mahratta conquests 
to the northward, and his views were early directed to Malwa. 
Circumstances generally obliged him to return annually to 
Satapa and Poona; and during three expeditions, before the 
rains of 1724, although he had sent detachments 
A.D. 1724 into Malwa, it is not ascertained that he crossed 
the Nerbuddah in person until the end of that 
year; nor did he remain in Malwa for any length of time, until 
upwards of eleven years after his accession as Peishwa; various 
affairs in the Deccan required his presence, which, with the 
intrigues of Nizam-ool-Moolk, and domestic opposition, res¬ 
trained both his ambition and his enterprize. 

Before the year 1724, Bajee Rao had, at different times, 
defeated the soobehdar of Burhanpoor, and an officer, named 
Daood Khan, sent against him By Azirn Golla Khan, from 
MalwaTTn one of these battles, two of Bajee Rao’s officers, who 
afterwards attained high rank, were first brought into notice: 
the one, Mulharjee Holkar, was a sillidar who commanded a 
party of horse of his own; he was a Mahratta Dhungur, a class 
of Shooders already mentioned, and a native of the village of 
Hold, on the Neera, of which his father was Chougula; he had 
served under Kantajee Kuddum Rhanday, one of the raja’s 
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cers, and had collected a small body of horse. The other 
officer was Ranoojee Sindia, descended from a younger branch 
of the family of Kunneirkheir, a village 15 miles east of Safcara. 
The Sindias, according to the legends of the country, have been 
distinguished sillidars since the time of the Bahminee dynasty; 
there are two Mafiratta families, or rather tribes, of this name: 
the one is distinguished by their hereditary Patell village of 
Kunneirkheir, and the other by the appellation of Ruwee Rao. 
Both families claim a Rajpoot descent; those of Kunneirkheir 
had a munsub under Aurungzebc; and Sindia’s daughter, who 
was given by that emperor in marriage to Shao, died in capti¬ 
vity at Delhi. Sindia remained faithful to the Moghuls; and as 
his fate was never known, it is conjectured that he was killed in 
some distant country, possibly with Azim Shah in the battle of 
Agra in 1707. The family, however, had fallen into decay, and 
Ranoojee, who revived its fame with additional celebrity, was 
reduced to a state of abject poverty, serving as a Bargeer, first 
in the Pagah of Ballajee Wishwanath, and afterwards in that of 
his son. To contrast his original with his subsequent condition, 
he is said to have carried the Peishwa’s slippers, and to have 
been marked by Bajee Rao as fitted for a place of trust by the 
care he took of the humble charge committed to him. 

Another officer, who attained additional distinction about this 
period, was Oodajee Powar Wiswas Rao. His father was first 
raised by Ramchundur Punt Amat, when he governed the 
country during the siege of Ginjee, and the young man, having 
joined Shao, obtained the command of a considerable body of 
the Paga horse. He was employed on various services, and 
appears to have been an active partisan, like most contemporary 
Mahratta leaders of experience, such as Kantajee Kuddum, 
Peelajee Gaekwar, and Kanhojee Bhonslay, he calculated on 
the surest advantage in the more distant ventures, where his 
appearance was least expected. He made incursions into Guzerat 
and Malwa; plundered the former as far as Lunawara, and 
found the latter province so much drained of troops, that he 
was enabled to remain some time in the country, intimating to 
the raja that, if supported, he might collect the chouth and 
surdeshmookhee in every direction. How long he maintained 
his station in the country, on his first inroads, is uncertain; but 
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it is probable that he was obliged to retire from Dhar, where he 
first established himself, upon the appointment of Geerdhur 
Buhadur, whose exertion in the defence of Malwa was one 
principal cause “of preventing the Mahrattas from getting a firm 
footing in that province for more than ten years after the 
accession of Bajee Rao7 

The progress of Oodajee Powar, the news of successes by 
Kantajee Kuddum Bhanday and Peelajee Gaekwar in Guzerat, 
and the dissensions between Nizam-ool-Moolk and the imperial 
court, opportunely occurred to favour the Peishwa in his views 
oi extending the Mahratta conquests in Hindostan, which were 
at first disapproved by Shao, and from prudential motives, as 
well as party feelings, strongly opposed by Sreeput Rao, the Pritee 
Needhee; but here some explanatory digression is required. 

The reader has already obtained considerable insight into the 
character of Nizam-ool-Moolk. That of his great rival, though 
occasional ally, Bajee Rao, might have been allowed to develop 
itself; but the history of the period is intricate, owing to the 
varying plans, or the domestic affairs of the different powers, the 
vast space to which attention must be directed, and the numerous 
actors that will start up every year to consequence or to sover¬ 
eignty; but the leading personages are the Nizam and the Peishwa. 

Bajee Rao was early trained to habits of business by his 
father; he had accompanied him to Delhi, and was present at 
one or more interviews which took place between Ballajee and 
the Raja Jey Sing of Jeypoor—a circumstance which promoted 
a future connection witliihat celebrated chief. Breda soldier as 
well as a statesman, Bajee Rao united the euterprize, vigour, 
and hardihood of a Mahratta chief with the polished manners, 
the sagacity, and address which frequently distinguish the 
Bramins of the Concan. Fully acquainted with the financial 
schemes of his father, he selected that part of the plan calculated 
to direct the predatory hordes of Maharashtra in a common 
effort. In this respect the genius of Bajee Rao enlarged the 
schemes which his father devised; and, unlike most Bramins, 
of him it may be truly said he had both the head to plan and 
the hand to execute. To the assiduous industry and minute ob¬ 
servation that seem inherent in his caste, he superadded a power 
of discrimination that taught him to direct his mind to those lead- 
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ing points of political importance which tended so materially to 
extend Mahratta sway during the period of his administration. 

Besides his foreign enemies, Bajee Rao had a domestic rival ot 
some abilities in the Pritee Needhee. Jealousy, in public situa¬ 
tions, is a passion which the most subtle Bramins can rarely 
command or conceal; it prevails in a remarkable degree amongst 
all of them, but it is most conspicuous between Bramins of 
different tribes. The rivalry of Sreeput Rao tended to preserve 
the raja’s ascendancy, as head of the state, for a longer period 
than it might otherwise have existed; but whilst it usefully con¬ 
trolled the conduct of Bajee Rao and Chimnajee Appa, both of 
whom are said to have been naturally domineering, it also, for 
some years, cramped the efforts of the Peishwa, obliged him to 
return to Satara more frequently than was conducive to the 
success of distant expeditions, aud aided Nizam-ool-Moolk in his 
endeavours to excite internal dissensions amongst the Mahrattas. 

The Peishwa’s first proposal for exacting, what he called, the 
established tribute from Malwa, and extending Mahratta con¬ 
quests into Hindostan, was violently, and, as already noticed, 
for a time successfully, opposed by the Pritee Needhee. The latter 
represented it as “rash and imprudent; that the head of the 
state might not be called upon to account for casual inroads, 
but that to grant such an authority to the Mookh Purdhan must 
draw upon them the whole power of the empire, and precipitate 
hostilities with Nizam-ool-Moolk, whose victorious army was 
still at their gates; that, so far from being prepared for resistance, 
there was a total want of regularity even in the arrangements 
laid down, that they could scarcely quell a common insurrec¬ 
tion, and that entering on a war, when they liad not yet secured 
what had been ceded, was the extreme of folly and of rashness. 
The Pritee Needhee added that “he was a soldier as well as the 
Peishwa, and as ready as Bajee Rao could be to head any ex¬ 
pedition, when it might become expedient; that after they had 
established their collectors, and arranged other parts of the 
country, it would be advisable, before pursuing their y conquests 
in the north, to reduce the Carnatic, and recover the territories 
conquered by Sivajee; that, although Futih Sing Bhonslay held 
sunnuds for collecting the mofcassa of the Carnatic, his troops, 
from the power of Sumbhajee at Kdlapoor, and his abettors, 
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owan, Ghorepuray, and the nabab of Savanoor, could scarcely 
venture to cross the Kistna, and that the first effort should 
therefore be made in that quarter. 9 * 

Such were probably the real opinions of Sreeput Rao, but the 
wisdom of Bajee Rao was of a much higher order. He compre¬ 
hended the nature of predatory power; he perceived its growth 
in the turbulence and anarchy, for which the system of distribut¬ 
ing the revenue was the first remedy; he foresaw that confusion 
abroad would tend to order at home; and that, as commander 
of distant expeditions, he should acquire the direction of a 
larger force than any other chief of the empire: that the resources 
of the Deccan would not only improve by withdrawing the 
hordes of horse which unprofitably consumed them, but must 
fall under the control of that person who could most readily 
procure employment and subsistence for the troops; and who, at 
the same time, could conciliate, as well as overawe, the insub¬ 
ordinate and predatory bands, of all castes and descriptions, 
composing the Deccan soldiery. 

Whilst he suppressed his latent designs, and partly admitted 
the justice of Sreeput Rao’s observations, he endeavoured by his 
commanding eloquence, to arouse enthusiasm or ambition in 
the raja, by recapitulating the conquests of his illustrious grand¬ 
father, and reminding him of the powerful kings, the mighty 
emperor, with whom he had successfully contended: he painted 
the present condition of India,—the weakness, indolence and 
imbecility of the Moghuls,—the activity, energy, and enterprize 
of the Mahrattas; he observed that, “if the great Sivajee had 
been of the same opinion as the Pritee Needhee, he would have 
thought it necessary, before venturing into the Carnatic, to 
reduce Beejapoor and Golcondah. As to their domestic quarrels 
beyond the Kistna, it would be time to think of them hereafter; 
and that, by the influence of the raja’s good fortune, every 
desire would be accomplished.” After a speech on one occasion 
of considerable length, which seemed to have a great effect on 
Shao and all present: “Now is our time,” said this gallant 
Peishwa, “to drive strangers from the land of Hindoos, and to 
acquire immortal renown. By directing our efforts to Hindostan, 
the Mahratta flag in your reign shall fly from the Kistna to the 
Attock.” “You shall plant it on the Himmalaya,” exclaimed the 
raja; “you are indeed a noble son of a worthy father.” 
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Bajee Rao improved the opportunity by urging Shao not. to 
think of minor objects, and, alluding to the Moghul empire, 
“let us strike,” said he, “at the trunk of the withering tree; the 
branches must fall of themselves.” 

At what time this consent was obtained or in what year the 
original commission was issued, was not ascertained. The form of 
obtaining the raja’s authority on all such occasions was rigidly 
observed by the Peishwas, at a stage when their supremacy was 
very far advanced; because, by virtue of that authority, and 
their station as Mookh (or chief) Purdhan, even when their 
usurpation became complete, it suited the Brarnin character, of 
acting as nominal servants and real masters, to rule the 
Mahratta chiefs as the delegate of their prince. 

But as both the remote and immediate causes of the Mahratta 
power are only to be explained by fixing our attention as much 
on the general state of the country as on their domestic policy, 
the affairs of the Moghuls are now, more than ever, interwoven 
with this history. 

The departure of Nizam-ool-Moolk for his government in the 
Deccan, in a manner which bespoke distrust, aggravated by 
contempt, excited anger and revenge in the mind oftheemperor. 
Secret orders were sent to Mubariz Khan, soobehdar of 
Hyderabad, to raise an army, and oppose Nizam-ool-Moolk. The 
viceroyalty of the Deccan, for which he received a firman, was 
to be the reward of his success. 

Nizam-ool-Moolk endeavoured, by his usual artifice of creat¬ 
ing sedition, to break the power of his rival, and remained some 
months negotiating before he advanced against him. He at last 
arrived at Aurungabad in July 1724, and after protracted dis¬ 
cussion, when his^plans had partly succeeded, he took the field 
and a decisive battle was fought at Shukurkhera, about the 1st 
October, in whichlVfubariz Khan, after great efforts of personal 
valour, was surrounded andslain. He was gallantly supported 
by four of his sons, two of whom fell with him, and two were 
desperately wounded. Nizam v -ool-Moolk sent the Khan’s head 
to court, with a congratulatory letter on the victory attained by 
the emperor’s arms. 

When Mubariz Khan began to make head in the Deccan, he 
threw a strong garrjson into Golcondah, under Khwajeh Ahud, 
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another of his sons* supported by Sundool Khan, who had long 
been governor of that place; many other forts were commanded 
by officers in his interest, and as his cause was popular, Nizam* 
ool-Moolk saw the necessity of gaining or reducing Khwajeh 
Ahud, and of obtaining possession of the forts as soon as possible. 
He, therefore, marched towards Hyderabad, where, after some 
time, he effected his design by conciliation. The emperor, in 
order to reduce the power of Nizam-ool~Moolk as much as poss¬ 
ible, had issued a firman, depriving him of his governments in 
Guzerat and Malwa; Sur Boolund Khan was appointed to the 
former, and Raja Geerdhur Bahadur to the latter; as the troops 
in the interest of the Nizam had been withdrawn from Malwa 
to support his pretensions in the Deccan, the Raja Geerdhur 
occupied the province without opposition. 

Shujaet Khan was appointed deputy governor of Guzerat by 
Sur Boolund Khan; but although Hamed Khan, who had been 
left in charge of the province, on the part of his nephew Nizam- 
ool-Moolk, could not prevent his occupying the capital, he 
determined not to relinquish his government without a struggle. 
Having repaired to Dohud, he invited Kantajee Kuddum 
Bhanday, one of Shao’s officers, to join him—an invitation which 
Kantajee, on promise of getting the chouth, readily embraced. 
They first came to Kuppurwunj, where Harried Khan having 
established a correspondence with his friends at Ahmedabad, pro¬ 
cured correct intelligence of Shujaet Khan’s movements, watched 
his opportunity, and attacked, defeated, and slew him within a 
few miles of Ahmedabad, where Hamed Khan’s authority was 
again acknowledged. On this event, Roostum Ally Khan, the 
brother of Shujaet Khan, foujdar of Surat, who had just gained 
some advantages over Peelajee Gaekwar in the neighbourhood 
of that city, made a truce with Peelajee, and invited him to join 
in an attack on Hamed Khan. Peelajee had been previously 
engaged by the emissaries of Nizam-ool-Moolk to assist his 
uncle Hamed Khan, but accepted the overtures of Roostum Ally, 
until he could ascertain precisely which side was the most ad¬ 
vantageous. He accompanied Roostum Ally towards Ahmedabad, 
crossed the Myhie at Fazilpoor, and had a skirmish with 
Hamed Khan at Arass, where Roostum Ally drove back his 
opponents by the fire of his artillery. By this time Peelajee had 
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^made his bargain with Hamed Khan, and recommended 
Roostum Aliy to charge the fugitives, leaving his guns to the 
care of a party in the rear—-a fatal advice, which Roostum Ally 
had no sooner followed than. Peelajee overturned the gun- 
carriages, and joined in attacking his late ally. Roostum Ally de¬ 
fended himself with bravery, until his reduced numbers showed 
him the impossibility of escape, when he stabbed himself to the 
heart, in order to avoid the ignominious treatment he expected 
in case of being made prisoner. 

Peelajee’s treachery was rewarded by an equal share of the 
chouth with Karitajee, and both in conjunction 
A.D. 1725 proceeded to levy their assignments. But the 
division of the money led to perpetual disputes; 
Peelajee, as the agent of Dhabaray Senaputtee, considered him* 
self me superior authority in Guzerat, and Kantajee, as an 
officer of the raja’s, despised his pretentions. For some time these 
differences only produced heavier impositions on the towns and 
villages, until, on their approach to Cambay, where they began, 
as usual, to burn the suburbs for the purpose of intimidation, 
the inhabitants, aware of their dissensions, affecting to consider 
Kantajee the superior, sent a messenger to Peelajee hinting this 
circumstance, and offering him 20,000 rupees to leave the place. 
Peelajee, exasperated by the insult, confined the messenger; 
Kantajee insisted on his being released, and both flew to arms 
to assert their prerogative. After a severe conflict, within sight 
of the walls, Peelajee was discomfited, and retired to Mahtur, a 
village near Kaira. The contribution from Cambay was levied 
by the victor, and 5,000 rupees demanded from the English 
factory, where the agents pleaded exemption, in consequence of 
privilege of trade from the “Shao Raja,” but at which “the armed 
villains,” as Mr. Innes, the chief of the factory, in bitterness of 
heart, terms them, “only laughed. 5 ’ 

Hamed Khan, foreseeing the desertion of one or other of his 
allies, made them sign an agreement, by which the chouth east 
of the My hie was assigned to Peelajee, and that to the west to 
Kantajee. The Mahrattas still preserve their original custom of 
retiring to quarters, during the monsoon; and soon after the 
battle at Cambay, Peelajee retired to Sonegurh, near Surat, and 
Kantajee to a jagheer district he held in Candeish. 





Sur Boolund Khan, who had been unjustly removed from 
Cabul, was, at this season of difficulty, courted by the emperor, 
and earnestly solicited to repair to his government in Guzerat, 
for the purpose of suppressing the formidable insurrection of 
Hamed Khan. The emperor was the more urgent, as he had 
been disappointed in a scheme he had meditated of controlling 
the Tooranee Moghuls, by the release of Abdoollah Khan, the 
elder of the Syuds, who dethroned Ferokhsere: but the un¬ 
principled courtiers sacrificed him to their envy and fear, and 
removed him by poison. Sur Boolund Khan consented to assume 
the government; and every facility being afforded, as he was an 
excellent and popular officer, a large army was soon assembled 
under his command, and, though delayed for a time by the 
emperor’s professing his intention of accompanying him, at last 
proceeded on his route to Ahmedabad. Nizam-ool-Moolk, aware 
of the abilities of his uncle’s opponent, wrote to him to resign 
the province with a good grace; but Hamed Khan, not choosing 
to follow this suggestion, prepared to defend hirnself. He had 
almost despaired of being joined by the Mahrattas, and was 
obliged to leave Ahmedabad defended by a weak garrison, and 
retire before the advanced division of Sur Boolund Khan’s 
army. He had only reached Mahmoodabad when he heard that 
the Mahrattas had crossed the Myhie, and as soon as they joined 
him, he returned to Ahmedabad. But a party in the city, in 
order to pay court to the new governor, had overpowered his 
troops and forced them out. Hamed Khan encamped at the 
Shah-i-Bagh, a royal garden still in existence, on the day that 
Sur Boolund Khan’s advanced troops arrived at Udaledje; but 
as some o?"fhe gun-carriages belonging to the main body had 
broken down, this advanced force discovered that they were 
farther from support than they had contemplated, and hearing 
of the proximity of Hamed Khan, immediately took the alarm 
and began to entrench themselves. This precaution encouraged 
the Mahrattas; and Hamed Khan, watching their humour, led 
them on to attack the entrenched camp, where he gained a 
a complete victory. But the advantage was purchased with great 
loss, and the Mahrattas would not risk another battle. Hamed 
Khan, therefore, became, like them, a mere plunderer, and 
commenced a warfare on the Mahratta plan. Foujdars were 
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appointed, and the usual arrangements made with more than 
ordinary vigour by the new governor; but Kantajee and Peelajee 
continued to plunder during the remainder of the season, until 
the approach of the rains, when they took their annual flight. A 
deceitful calm succeeded;—the fall of the rain brought back the 
cheering green, and the beautiful province of Guzerat, which, for 
hundreds of miles, may vie with the finest paries of the nobles of 
England, was clothed in all its natural beauties, by rapid verdure 
and luxuriant vegetation. Tranquillity seemed to reign, where a 
short time before nothing was to be seen but perpetual skirmish¬ 
ing, murder and robbery in open day, caravans pillaged even 
when strongly escorted, and villages burning or deserted. 

Bajee Rao, in the meantime, took advantage of the confusion 
caused by'"’Moghul dissensions, to carry his arms into Malwa, 
where, although opposed by Raja Geerdhur, he was successful for 
two seasons in obtaining plunder and contribution. It is prob¬ 
able that Niza rn-oo 1-Moolk may at least have connived at his 
incursions, but there is no proof of any direct communication 
with the Peishwa. Bajee Rao, by virtue of the authority vested 
in him by SHao, granted deeds to Powar, Holkar, and Sindia 
to levy chouth and surdeshmookhee, and to retain half the 
mokassa in payment of their troops. 

In 1726 the Peishwa was with a very large .army under Futiii 
Sing Bhonslay, which proceeded into the Carnatic, plundered 
the districts, and levied a contribution from 
A.D . 1726 Seringapatam. No particulars of this campaign 
have been discovered; but it appears, by a 
letter written 12 or 13 years afterwards by Bajee Rao to his 
brother, that they lost a number of men without gaining ad¬ 
vantages which had been anticipated. From his former senti¬ 
ments, and these symptoms of disapprobation, expressed in the 
letter alluded to, it may be inferred that Bajee Rao had objected 
to the expedition; but upon his return to Satara, he found more 
serious reasons of dissatisfaction in the measures pursued by the 
Pritee Needbee. The cause of his displeasure originated in the 
artful schemes of Nizam-ool-Moolk, which but for the penetra¬ 
tion and vigour of Bajee Rao, would probably have unlinked 
the connecting chain by which Ballajee Wishwanath had joined 
the interests, as well as the inclinations, of most of the Hindoo 
chieftains of the Deccan, 
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THE DECLINING EMPIRE of the Moghuls having 
been thrown into a state of great anarchy by Nizam-ool-Moolk 
and his countrymen, the Tooranee Moghuls, 
A.D. 1727 the Nizam, relieved from immediate appre¬ 

hensions from Mohummud Shah, became 
alarmed at the spreading power of the Mahrattas, and beheld, 
in their systematic and persevering encroachments on the divid¬ 
ed revenue of the Deccan and Carnatic, the extinction of his 
own resources as well as those of the empire. To avert these 
evils, by endeavouring to consolidate his own power, and to 
create divisions among the Mahrattas, the measures which he 
adopted seem to have been planned with considerable skill; but 
in forming designs, founded on the character of the people, he 
overlooked the abilities of his opponent, nor contemplated that 
he should, in pursuit of his own schemes, only strengthen the 
power of the Peishwa. 

Since the battle of Shukurkhera, Nizam-ool-Moolk had fixed 
his eye on Hyderabad, the ancient capital of the Kootub Shahee 
kings, as fittest for the seat of government of the independent 
sovereignty which he himself had founded; and it was very 
desirable to remove the Mahratta collectors from that quarter 
on any terms. Although Nizam-ool-Moolk had confirmed the 
imperial grants in Shao’s favour, a great deal of what was yielded 
was not actually given up; numerous points remained unadjusted. 
Shao’s part of the agreement to prevent plundering was not ful¬ 
filled, and constant discussions were the consequence. A new 
authority, for a part of the old Mahratta territory, was granted 
by Nizam-ool-Moolk, which particularly specified the fixed 
personal jagheers that Shao agreed to exempt from sequestration. 
Jagheer assignments in the old territory about Poona, Which the 
Nizam had given to Rumbhajee Nimbalkur, one of the disaffect- 
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ed officers who had joined him, were exchanged for new grants 
to the eastward, about Kurmulla—a measure on the part of 
Nizam-ool-Moolk particularly conciliatory to Shao. After this, a 
settlement was concluded, through the Priteej$eedhee, by which 
Shao agreed to relinquish the chouth and surdeshmookhee in the 
neighbourhood of Hyderabad; an equivalent in money was to 
be paid for the former, and for the latter Shao received some 
jagheer territory near Indapoor, of which district he was an 
hereditary deshmookh; a jagheer in Berar was conferred on the 
Pritee Needhee. Nizam-ool-Moolk had thus effected his first 
object by negotiation, but the exchange met with the decided 
disapprobation of Bajee Rao, who was ever an enemy to con¬ 
solidation of the nature in question; and disputes ran so high 
between him and the Pritee Needhee, that Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
encouragecfby appearances, and the support and alliance of 
Chunder Seyn Jadow, Rao Rumbha Nimbalkur, Jagheerdar of 
Barsee, and Sumbhajee, raja of Kolapoor, resolved to complete 
the design he had formed. With this view he proposed to espouse 
the cause of Sumbhajee, and to endeavour to create a complete 
division* in Shao’s government, by reviving the former feuds 
between Shao and Sumbhajee* His connection with Dhabaray 
and Peelajee Gaekwar; his hopes of finding, through the Raja 
Geerdhur, employment for the Peishwa’s officers in Malwa; and 
the boasted superiority of his own troops, were strong induce¬ 
ments for making the attempt, 

Nizam-ool-Moolk commenced by a formal hearing of the 
claims of Sumbhajee in a demand made for an equal division of 
the revenue; and, according to a prevalent custom in the Deccan, 
he sequestrated the property in dispute by removing the collec¬ 
tors of the surdeshmookhee, and displacing the mokassadars of 
Shao, until their respective rights should be equitably adjusted. 
Assuming this privilege as viceroy, he pretended to become the 
friend and arbiter of both parties; but Bajee Rao was not to be 
duped by the old artifice of engaging the Mahratta cousins in 
an hereditary dispute, and quickly turned the Nizami weapons 
to his own advantage; for Shao, true to the inherent feeling of a 
Mahratta, of whom, even amongst the peasantry, the mildest 
men often became the most violent of human beings when the 
possession of wutun is concerned, and who, for some time, had 
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Seen reconciled to Nizam-ool-Moolk, was at once, on hearing 
of this interference, aroused to implacable resentment against 
hirn, and for the time against all who had formerly vindicated 
or now dared to justify his conduct. He looked to Bajee Rao for 
counsel and for vengeance; for these he would have bartered life, 
and for these he now virtually sold the supremacy of his empire. 
He, at first, was. determined to march in person, but it was re¬ 
presented that such a procedure would place him on an equality 
with Sumbhajee, of Kolapoor; whereas none but the emperor 
was worthy of contending with the king of the Hindoos. Full 
powers were therefore delegated to Bajee Rao; and the great 
influence which the Peishwa had ^acquired, may be observed in 
the promptitude with which many of the most unruly and 
factious of the sillidar families willingly gathered round the 
standard of the nation. 

Nizam-ool-Moolk perceived his mistake, and sought to amend 
it by writing to Shao and the Pritee Needhee that he was solely 
actuated by a wish to benefit the raja, in order to prevent the 
usurpation of the Goncanee Bramins, by whose creatures every 
situation was filled; that the mokassadars and collectors of the 
surdeshmookhee had been replaced by others belonging to the 
raja’s relation, Sumbhajee, whom he had appointed the raja’s 
deputy, as surdeshmookh of the six Soobehs of the Deccan; and 
that the raja, when freed from the control of the Bramins allud¬ 
ed to, might afterwards appoint agents entirely of his own 
selection. But the animosity of Shap, worked up to the highest 
pitch by the Peishwa’s representations, was not to be appeased 
by offers, which, under the colouring given to them by Bajee 
Rao, only added insult to injury. Both parties, therefore, pre¬ 
pared to attack each other, as soon as the rains should subside 
and enable their horse to cross the rivers. 

Nizam-ool-Moolk awaited the junction of his allies. Bajee Rao 
was first in the field, and laid waste the district of Jaulna before 
the Moghul army was prepared to oppose him. Early in the 
month of November the Mahrattas were attacked by Ewuz 
Khan, at the head of the Nizam’s advanced force; Bajee Rao 
partially engaged him, but retired, first towards Mahoor, then 
returned rapidly towards Aurungabad; without stopping to 
plunder, he gave out that Burhanpoor should be reduced to ashe$, 
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and marched oh to Candeish, laying waste the country in his 
route, Ewuz Khan, followed by Nizam-ool-Moolk, pursued him, 
in order to save Burhanpoor. Bajee Rao, as soon as the pursuing 
army, with all their equipments, had passed the Ajunta Ghaut, 
sent a party towards Burhanpoor, wheeled off with the main 
body to his left, and proceeded with great speed to Guzerat, 
where he not. only plundered, but, taking advantage of Nizarp- 
ool-Moolk’s notorious duplicity, and the enmity subsisting 
between him and Sur Boolund Khan, he caused it to be believed 
by the latter that the Nizam was the supporter of his invasion— 
a rumour which gained strength by accounts of the approach of 
the latter towards Surat, Nizam-ool-Moolk, after being misled, 
losing some time at Burhanpoor, and fruitlessly following the 
Peishwa, at last perceived his error, retraced his steps to the 
Deccan, and determined to destroy Poona. But he had not 
reached Ahmednugur, when Bajee R'^o, having passed the 
Karsarbharee Ghaut, totally destroyed the districts of Gandapoor 
and Byzapoor, which, from former tenure, or the late exchanges, 
were wholly jagheer. Nizam-ool-Moolk recrossed the Godavery, 
when the Peishwa, after some days’ skirmishing, 
A,D. 1728 drew him into a situation favourable to his 
purpose, set fire to the grass, destroyed the 
forage, and effectually straitened his supplies. The Mahrattas 
suffered severely by the fire of the artillery, but they cut off 
such detached parties as they could overpower, and drove off 
the draught cattle. At last, in some broken ground, around 
which, for several miles, there was no water, the Mahrattas 
completely surrounded the Nizam’s army, and so effectually 
impeded his march, that night closed before he could extricate 
himself from his embarrassing situation. Nizam-ool-Moolk had 
foreseen that this species of warfare would be practised, and, in 
entering upon the campaign, expected that the part of light 
troops should be performed fay his associates. He had reproached 
them with their want of vigour, and recommended their adopt¬ 
ing the same system against their countrymen as Bajee Rao was 
practising. But Churider Seyri Jadow represented that most of 
his troops were Moghuls; and Sumbhajee acknowledged, not 
only that his numbers were inadequate, but that he suspected 
his carcoons were in league with the enemy. There is something 
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^explanatory of the nature of the alliance, and characteristic of 
the Mahratta, in Sumbhajee’s requesting, at the conclusion of 
an interview, to say a word in private to Nizam-ool-Moolk, and 
then begging of him “not to give the money, on account of the 
subsidy, to his carcoons, as they would defraud the troops;” 
whilst the Bramins, by another representation equally private, 
represent “that Sumbhajee would spend the whole on dancing- 
girls, dissipate it in drinking and debauchery, and leave them to 
starvation, and the troops to revolt.” 

Nizam-ool-Moolk had never been so dependent on Mahratta 
allies; the attacks he had experienced, and the privation his 
army endured, obliged him to accede to a negotiation with the 
Peishwa, which was begun by Bajee Rao, through Evvuz Khan. 
The Nizam, however, first forced his way to a situation where 
water was procurable; Bajee Rao demanded that Sumbhajee 
should be sent to his camp; that security should be afforded for 
the future collection of the Mahratta shares of revenue, by 
giving up several fortified places; and that all arrears, not yet 
realized, should be made good. Nizam-ool-Mooik agreed to all 
the articles, except that of delivering up his ally. Bajee Rao 
represented that lie was a near rehftion of the raja’s, and that he 
should be treated with equal respect; but it was at last settled that 
Nizam-ool-Moolk should guarantee his safe arrival in Panalla, 
when Shao should be at liberty to take what steps he might 
think proper for the settlement of their family dispute. 

After an interchange of presents, when Bajee Rao and Nizam- 
ool-Moolk met for the first time, the armies retired upon the 
conclusion of the treaty. Its final ratification was of consequence 
to both parties, but especially to Bajee Rao, who was then 
negotiating with Sur Boolund Khan, in hopes of obtaining the 
cession of the chouth and surdeshmookhee of Guzerat. Sur 
Boolund^JCljan, who had at first exerted himself to check 
Mahratta incursions, was induced to listen to the terms proposed 
by Bajee Rao, in order to save the country from total ruin. He 
had repeatedly applied to court for a supply of money, as it was 
at first impossible to raise any revenue of consequence from the 
districts in their exhausted state; but his demands were entirely 
neglected. He had endeavoured to conciliate Peelajee and 
Kantajee by grants of chouth, but they collected all the revenue. 
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and afforded no protection to the country. Chimnajee Appa 
arrived with a large army, exacted a heavy contribution from 
Pitlaud, and plundered Dholka; but he promised, on the part of 
his brother, that if the chouth and surdesjhmo^^hee were yielded, 
the districts should be effectually secured froffi the depredations 
of all other freebooters. Sur Boolund Khan at length agreed to 
the Peishwa’s proposals, and granted deeds, in the year 1729* 
to ShamJRao, the wukeel of Bajee Rao, the 
A,D> 1729 minister of the Raja Shao, ceding the surdesh- 
mookhee > or ten per cent of the whole revenue, 
both on the land and customs, with the exception of the port 
of Surat and the district around it; together with the chouth , or 
one-fourth of the whole collections on the land and customs, 
excepting Surat, and five per cent on the revenues of the'city 
of Ahmedabad. 

Sur Boolund Khan mentions in the deeds that these cessions 
in Guzerat are granted in consequence of the progress of im¬ 
provement, the increasing population, and the general tranquil¬ 
lity in the Deccan. The conditions affixed to the deed for the 
surdeshmookhee are nearly similar to those mentioned in the 
same grant for the Deccan provinces; but the deed for the chouth 
is more specific; 2,500 horse are constantly to be kept up, the 
fourth part of the actual collections only to be paid, no more 
than two or three persons to be placed in each district as col¬ 
lectors on the part of the Mahrattas, no extra demands whatever 
to be made on the ryots, and every assistance to be afforded in 
maintaining the imperial authority. One condition attached to 
the deed is, that Bajee Rao, on the part of Shao, agrees to prevent 
Mahratta subjects from taking part with, or in any way sup¬ 
porting, disaffected zumeendars, and other disturbers of the 
public peace—a clause which is fully explained by the opposing 
interests of Bajee Rao, Kantajee Kuddum, and Trimbuck Rao 
Dhabaray. Peelajee Gaekwar, the agent of Dhabaray, was, it ap¬ 
pears, leagued with the Bheels and Koolees of the country, and 
on that account especially was considered particularly formid¬ 
able by the Mahomedans. After these deeds were obtained, 
the mokassa and the collection of a part of the surdeshmookhee 
were assigned to Dhabaray; but jealousy of Bajee Rao’s inter¬ 
ference in the affairs of the province occasioned an implacable 
enmity on the part of that chief. 
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Whilst Bajee Rao’s presence was necessary to the northward 
in order to support Chirrinajee in Guzerat, Sumbhajee, raja of 
Kolapoor, instigated by Oodajee Chowan, refused to listen to 
overtures made by Shao, and encamped in bravado, on the north 
side of the Warna, with all his baggage, women, and equipments, 
and began to plunder the country. An opportunity thus present¬ 
ed itself for the Pritee Needhee to recover his lost influence with 
Shao, which he partly effected by surprising the camp of 
Sumbhajee and Oodajee Chowan, and driving them to Panalla, 
with the loss of the whole of their baggage. Many prisoners were 
taken by the Pritee Needhee; amongst others, Tara Bye, and her 
daughter-in-law, Rajts Bye, the widow of Sivajee of Kolapoor; 
both these persons were placed in confinement in the fort of 
Satara. This defeat brought on an immediate 
A.D. 1730 accommodation. The Mahratta districts and 
claims, with the exception of some forts, in the 
tract of which the rivers Warna and Kistna to the north, and 
the Toongbuddra to the south, were the boundaries, were wholly 
ceded. Kopaul, near the Toongbuddra, was relinquished by Shao 
in exchange for Rutnaguiry; and the territory of the Concan, ex¬ 
tending from Salsee to Ankolah, was comprehended in the 
sovereignty of Kolapoor. 

The Gurhee of Wurgaom, occupied by Oodajee Chowan, on 
the south bank of the Warna, which in the border warfare had 
cost many lives, was destroyed by mutual consent, but the claims 
of Chowan were left undetermined. Merich, Tasgoam, Hutnee, 
several villages along the northern bank of the Kistna, and some 
fortified places in Beejapoor district, were given up to Shao. This 
treaty was offensive, and defensive and provided for the division 
of further conquests to the south of the Toongbuddra, which, on 
co-operation, were to be equally shared. Grants of enarnland or 
hereditary rights conferred by either party, within their respective 
boundaries, were confirmed. 

Although enemies were not wanting to detract from the repu¬ 
tation of the Peishwa, and to extol that of his rivals, the success 
of the Pritee Needhee did not materially affect 
A.D. 1731 the ascendancy which Bajee Rao had attain¬ 
ed; but Nizam-ooi-Moolk was still bent on 
opposing him, and found a fit instrument for his purpose in 
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rimbuck Rao Dhabaray. Elver since the Peishwa had obtain¬ 
ed the deeds from Sur Boolund Khan, Dhabaray had been 
negotiating with the other Mahratta chiefs, and assembling troops 
in Guzerat. At length, finding himself at the head of 35,000 
men, he had resolved to march for the Deccan in the ensuing 
season. Bajee Rao was well aware of the Senaguttee’s enmity, 
but was not alarmed by his preparations until he discovered that 
Nizam-ool-Moolk was to support him in the Deccan. Immediat¬ 
ely on being apprized of their intention, he determined to 
anticipate them, although, when joined by all his adherents, his 
whole army did not amount to above half that of Dhabaray. 
The latter gave out that he was proceeding to protect the raja’s 
authority, and was supported by Peelajee Gaekwar, Kantajee, 
and Rughojee Kuddum, Bhanday, Oodajee, and Anund Rao 
Powar, Chxmnajee Pundit'/Koor Bahadur,''with many others. 
Bajee Rao proved that Dhabaray Scnaputtee was in alliance with 
Nizam-ool-Moolk, and declared that he was leagued for the 
purpose of dividing the Mahratta sovereignty with the raja of 
Kolapoor—a measure inconsistent with sound policy, and con¬ 
trary to the divine ordinances of the Shasters. 

The preparations of Nizam-ool-Moolk hastened the march of 
Bajee Rao; and as his army, though so inferior in numerical 
strength, was composed of the old Pagah horse, and some of the 
best of the Mahratta Marikurees, he moved rapidly towards 
Guzerat, but he commenced negotiating from the day of his 
quitting Poona, and continued it until the hour of attack. His 
advanced troops, however, under Awjee Kowray, having fallen 
in with a party of the enemy under Dummajee. one of the sons of 
Peelajee Gaekwar, soon after crossing the Nerbuddah they were 
attacked and completely defeated. Bajee Rao, not discouraged 
by this unfortunate commencement, determined, when about to 
engage his countrymen, contrary to his usual plan, to close with 
them immediately. The new levies did not await the shock, but 
fled on the first charge; Kantajee Kuddum went off with the fugi¬ 
tives, leaving the old troops of Khundee Rao Dhabaray to defend 
his son. Trimbuck Rao was mounted on an elephant, and seeing 
the flight of his troops, chained the animal’s legs. BajeejRao was 
on horseback, and exerted himself with all the energy so great an 
occasion demanded; but the field was still disputed with obsti¬ 
nacy, and the issue doubtful, when Trimbuck Rao, in the act of 
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rawing his bow, was shot by a random ball, from a matchlock; 
his death left complete victory to Bajee Rao, with all but nomi¬ 
nal control of the Mahratta sovereignty. 

In this battle, which took place between Baroda and Dubhoy, 
in Guzerat, about the 1st of April, Jowjee Dhabaray, Mullojee 
Powar, and one of the sons of Peelajee Gaekwar, 
April 1 were slain with their commander. Oodajee 

Powar and Chimnajee Pundit were taken pri¬ 
soners. Anund Rao Powar, Peelajee Gaekwar, and Koor Buhadur 
were wounded, but escaped. Both Dubhoy and Baroda were at 
this time in the hands of Pejelajee; the latter was afterwards taken 
from him by the Moghuls, but Bajee Rao, at the suggestion of 
Sur Boolund Khan, then intended to reduce it for himself. A 
treaty was, however, concluded in the month of August, and 
the Peishwa, at the close of the monsoon, returned to Satara. He 
would have punished the treachery of Nizam-ool-Moolk, but 
that crafty politician, whose schemes had recoiled on himself, 
warded a blow which he could with difficulty have withstood, 
by directing its aim against the head of the empire. 

Bajee Rao readily acceded to the Nizam’s views; it suited his 
favourite policy, and it gave employment to persons likely to dis¬ 
turb the domestic arrangements he aimed at establishing. Troops 
were immediately despatched towards Malwa under his brother 
Chimnajee, whilst he himself remained, for a time, engaged in 
the interior arrangements of government, at Poona and Satara. 
Such appear to have been the rise and progress of the events and 
intrigues, which ended in a secret compact between JBajee Rao 
and Nizam-ool-Moolk, securing to the former supremacy as 
Peishwa, and to the latter a kingdom in the Deccan. 

The victory over Dhabaray, like the issue of every civil war, 
left impressions on the minds of many, not easily effaced; but 
the Peishwa adopted every means of conciliation in his power. 
It had been a custom to feed some thousand Bramins for several 
days every year at Tullygaom, near Poona, the enam village of 
Dhabaray; this charitable practice Bajee Rao continued at Poona, 
and gave sums of money, at the same time, to the assembled 
Shastrees and Waeedeeks. This festival, continued by his succes¬ 
sors, was known by the name of Dukshina. 

Yeswunt Rao, the son of the deceased, was raised to the rank 
of Senaputtee; but being too young to take the management upon 
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self, his mother, Ooma Bye, became his guardian; and 
Peelajee Gaekwar, their former mootaliq, was confirmed in that 
situation, with the title of Sena Khas Kheyl, in addition to his 
hereditary one of Shumsher Buhadur. 

In order to preyent disputes, an agreement was drawn up 
under the authority of Shao, and subscribed by the Peishwa and 
Senaputtee, stipulating that neither party should enter the boun¬ 
dary of the other in Guzerat and Malwa. Within the limits of the 
former province the Senaputtee waste have entire management; 
but he bound himself to pay one-half of the revenue to govern¬ 
ment through the Peishwa. All contributions, levied from 
countries not specified in the deeds given under the authority of 
Sur Boolund Khan, were to be made over to the raja after de¬ 
ducting expenses. 

The cession of chouth and surdeshmookhee from the province 
of Guzerat was highly disapproved at the imperial court, although 
no attempt had been made to assist Sur Boolund Khan, or to 
avert the calamity and disgrace, which that officer foretold must 
be the consequence of neglecting his applications for assistance. 
Sur Boolund Khan was superseded by Abhee Sing, raja of 
Joudpoor, who proceeded with the army to take possession of 
his new government. Sur Boolund Khan opposed him for a 
considerable time, but at last an accommodation took place, and 
the latter went off towards Delhi, where he was afterwards ex¬ 
tremely ill-used and unworthily disgraced. Although an enemy 
of Nizam-ool-Moolk, the disrespect and indignity with which 
Sur Boolund Khan was treated, is given as the reason for the 
in tim^fe connection which was now cemented between the former 
and Bajee Rao. The Mahomedan historian is partly right; but 
selfish, not generous, motives furnish the real interpretation of 
Nizam-ool-Moolk’s consideration for Sur Boolund Khan. Perceiv¬ 
ing Bajee Rao’s complete ascendancy, the appointment of the 
Hindoo prince Abhee Sing to supersede Sur Boolund Khan, the 
imbecility of the emperor, and the treachery as well as depraved 
venality of his courtiers; knowing also that he had rendered 
himself in the highest degree obnoxious, Nizam-ool-Moolk had 
good grounds for apprehending that the Peishwa might be able 
to obtain the viceroyalty of the Deccan. The plan, however, 
which he adopted, under these circumstances, belongs to the 
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ngher order of politics, and seems to have been framed for the 
purpose of diverting the Mahrattas from the destruction of the 
resources of his own country, and of making his own power a 
balance between that of the emperor and the Peishwa. 

Previously to invading Malwa in person, Bajee Rao had an 
interview with Nizam-ool-Moolk, and endeavoured to Induce 
him to advance a subsidy for the assistance he was affording; 
but the Nizam considered the inducement sufficiently strong 
without paying his auxiliaries. The districts in Candeish, by the 
present agreement, were to be protected by the Peishwa in his 
passage to and from Malwa, and nothing more than the usual 
tribute was to be levied in the six Soobehs of the Deccan, —a 
proposal to which Bajee Rao readily acceded. 

Various parts of the province of Malwa had been already laid 
under contribution by Pow?tr, Holkar, and Siudia. The Raja 
Geerdhur on every occasion had exerted himself 
A.D. 1732 with great fortitude and energy, but was at 

length killed in an action with Oodajee Powar 
and Chimnajee Pundit in 1729; but his relation, Dia Buhadur, 
having been appointed soobehdar in his room, continued to re¬ 
pel the Mahratta inroads with bravery, and frequently with 
success; till at last, attacked by Chiinnajee Appa, the Peishwa’s 
brother, Peelajee Jadow, and Muihar Raif Holkar, at Talah near 
Dhar, he was also slain, and his troops were defeated. Bajee^Rao, 
orf crossing the Nerbuddah, assumed command of the army in 
Malwa, and sent his brother and Peelajee Jadow back to Satara, 
to maintain his influence at court, and to concert measures for 
settling the Concan, which was in a very disturbed state; the 
Peishwa having been obliged to withdraw a force, at first inten¬ 
ded for the entire settlement of that country, including the re¬ 
duction of Jinjeera. 

In the meantime, after the Peishwa left Guzerat, the foujdar 
of Abhee Sing recovered the fort of Baroda; but the cause of 
Peelajee Gaekwar was popular, he had gained several victories, 
and occupied many of the principal thannas, when Abhee Sing, 
on pretence of entering upon a final agreement with him, sent 
some emissaries, apparently for the purpose of settling the 
preliminaries. These emissaries had frequent interviews with 
Peelajee, till at last, one"evening, after having sat until it was 
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dusk, they took leave and went outside the tent, when one of their 
number, on pretence of having forgot something of consequence, 
returned to the tent, and, whilst affecting to whisper in JPeelajee’s 
ear, drew a dagger and stabbed him to the heart. The assassin 
was instantly killed, but the rest of the emissaries escaped. This 
murder was perpetrated at Dhakoor, a well-known village in the 
district of Tausrah. 

The murder of Peelajee Gaekwar was not attended by the 
advantages expected from it by Abhee Sing; Dilla, Dessaye of 
Padra, near Baroda, who had lived in friendship with Peelajee, 
instigated the Koolees and Bheels to rise all over the country, 
and watching an opportunity, afforded by the march of troops to 
quell the insurgents, sent intelligence to Mahadgjee Gaekwar, 
the brother of Peelajee, who then occupied Jumbooseer, and 
advised him to attack Baroda. He accordingly followed this 
recommendation and obtained possession of it about the same 
time that Dia Buhadur was killed in Malwa, in 1732, since which 
time it has always belonged to the family of Gaekwar. But be¬ 
sides this success on the part of the Mahrattas, Qummajee, the 
eldest surviving son of Peelajee, advanced from Sonegurh with 
a great force, occupied many""oTthe principal districts in the east 
of Guzerat, and made incursions as far as Joudpoor, till Abhee 
Sing, resigning Ahmedabad to a deputy, was forced to return to 
protect hi^paternardominions. 

Mohurnmud Khan Bungush, governor of Allahabad, was the 
new soobehdar appointed to Malwa. Shortly after \:he period of ob¬ 
taining the government, he entered Bunjielcund, 
A.D . 1733 and established himself in the territory of the 
Raja Chitoor Sal. On this proceeding the 
Rajpoot prince solicited aid from I3ajee Rao, which was readily 
afforded. The Pejshwa moved expeditiously into Bundelcund, 
surrounded Bungush, and forced him to seek refuge in a fort, 
where he was reduced to the greatest distress, till rescued by a 
band of Afghans of his own tribe, headed by his son. The pro¬ 
vince, however, was completely evacuated by his troops, and 
Chitoor Sal was so entirely satisfied with the aid afforded by his 
new ally, that he conferred on him a fort and district in the 
neighbourhood of Jhansee woi;th two and a quarter lakhs of 
rupees of annual revenue, adopted him as his son, and at his 
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bath, which happened very soon after, bestowed on him one- 
third of his possessions, or an equal share with his sons Juggut 
Raj-jee Deo and Hurdesa, the former styled raja of Kalpee, and 
the latter of Bund elc und; but it would appear that, although 
they may have managed separately, they shared in common. 

After the defeat of Mohummud Khan Bungush, Raja Jey Sing 
was appointed by the emperor to the government of 'the provin¬ 
ces of Agj-aand Malwa. Nothing could be more 
A,D . 1734 favourable to the views of Bajee Rao; but as 
Jey Sing was now situated, the honor of the 
Rajpoot was at variance with the subsisting understanding bet¬ 
ween him and the Mahrattas. This circumstance may account 
for his hesitating to comply with their demands; but he at last 
came to an agreement with Bajee Rao, yielded him the govern¬ 
ment of Malwa in the following ^year, and for the time, the 
emperor, by Jey Sing’s persuasions!, tacitly acquiesced in the 
arrangement. 


15 

From A.D. 1734. to A.D. iygg 

I HAVE THUS endeavoured to show the steps by which 
the Mahrattas spread themselves in Guzerat, and established a 
footing in Malwa; their domestic policy, their 
A.D . 1734 affairs in regard to Berstr and the Goncan, now 

claim our attention, before we return to their 
operations in Malwa or enter on the more important proceedings, 
which the present chapter will record. 

During the Peishwa’s absence, Kanhojee Bhonslay, the Sena 
Sahib Soobeh, had been accused of disobedience, and confined 
at Satara; and Rughoojee, the son of Kanhcyee’s cousin, 
Bembajee, had been appointed to the situation oY Sena Sahib 
Soobeh in his stead. Rughoojee had served with a small party of 
horse, both under his relation Kanhojee, and with one of the 
petty Mahomedan princes in Gondwaneh; his station was too 
humble to bring him into general notice, but he had, in a con¬ 
fined sphere, distinguished himself by superior intelligence, 
activity, and spirit. The particulars of the intrigue by which 
Kanhojee Bhonslay was deprived of his title and jagheer are 
not known, but from the selection of Rughoojee as his successor, 
agreeably to the choice of the raja, it is probable that Bajee Rao 
had no share in it. Rughoojee had accompanied Shao Tn his 
excursions, and from being a very bold and expert hunter, had 
ingratiated himself with the raja, and obtained a great ascen¬ 
dancy over him. Shao married him to the sister of one of his 
own wryes, of the Sirkay family, which, except their having the 
same surname, and that they may possibly have been originally 
relations and rivals for the hereditary right of Patell of their 
village, is the only connection which can be traced between the 
families of Satara and Nagpoor. 

On receiving the sunnuds for Berar, Rughoojee gave a bond 
to maintain a body of 5,000 horse for the service of the state; to 
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pay an annual sum of nine lakhs of rupees; and exclusive of 
ghas-dana—a tribute which the Sena Sahib Soobeh since the 
time of Raja Ram had been allowed to reserve—the half only 
of all other tribute, prize property, and contributions was to be 
accounted for to the head of the government. He also bound 
himself to raise 10,000 horse when required, and to accompany 
the Peishwa, or to proceed to any quarter where he might be 
ordered. 

This arrangement was effected during the absence of Sreeput 
Rao Pritee Needhee, who had been sent into the Concah by 
the The Pritee Needhee, being the friend of Kanhojee 

Bhonslay, endeavoured to obtain some mitigation of his sentence, 
and proposed that Akola and Balapoor, in Berar Payeen Ghaut, 
should be restored, on condition of his maintaining 200 horse; 
but it does not appear that this arrangement was carried into 
effect. Kanhojee wa3 an officer of great enterprise; he had made 
some partial conquests in Gondwaneh, and headed one in¬ 
cursion into Kuttack. He died at Satara, after having lived there 
many years, a prisoner atTarge. 

Whether Nizam-oql-Moolk had made any preparations in 
consequence of these dissensions, is uncertain; but Chimnajee 
Aj>ga conceived, or affected to believe, that he meditated* an 
attack. He, therefore, pitched his camp about 40 miles east of 
Satara, leaving Peelajee Jadow with an inconsiderable body of 
horse, being the onlylroops at Satara in the immediate interest 
of the Peishwa. 

When Bajee Rao advanced into Malwa, it was his design 
to engage the Raja’s mind with petty affairs in the Concan. 
Divisions of authority, contending factions, and the turbulent 
disposition of some of its inhabitants afforded ample field, within 
the small tract from Goa to Bombay for engaging and fatiguing 
attention; but as these authorities had also a large share in the 
transactions of the Bombay government during the last century, 
they demand, as a record of our own history, particular enum¬ 
eration. Sawunt, the principal Deshnjookh of Waree, occupied 
his hereditary territory in that quarter, but having suffered from 
Kanhojee Angria’s attacks, prior to the late peace between the 
rajas of Satara and Kolapoor, he bore an enmity to Angria’s 
family ever after. 



Kanhojee Angria’s death happened about the end of the 
year 172&. During his life all attempts at reducing his power 
proved fruitless* The Bombay government, incensed at his 
piracies and contumelious conduct, joined with the Portuguese 
in an expedition against Kolabah, The land forces furnished 
by that nation, and three English ships of the line, under Com¬ 
modore Matthews, cooperated; but the attempjtJ^iied, owing 
to the cowardice of the Portuguese. The expedition took place 
in 1722, anci, two years afterwards, the Dutch, with seven ships, 
two bomb vessels, and a body of troops, made an attempt on 
Viziadroog, at that time better known by its Moghul name of 
Gheriafr; but this attack also failed. Angria seized many English 
vessels, and, about a year before his death, took the Darby , a ship 
richly laden, belonging to the East India Company. The crews 
of his vessels, like all Mahrattas when successful, became very 
daring, and his forts on the coast were considered impregnable. 

Kanhojee Angria left two legitimate and three illegitimate sons. 
The two former succeeded to his possessions; the elder, named 
Sukkajee/ remained at Kolabah, and the young, Sumbhajee, 
resided at Sevemdroog. The"elder died a short time after his 
father, and Sumbhajee, keeping with him the eldest ol his half- 
brothers, appointed the other two to the charge of Ko^feah. The 
eldest of these, Yessajee, had charge of the interior management, 
whilst Mannajee commanded the naval and military establish¬ 
ment. The latter, some time after, having quarrelled with his 
family, sought protection and assistance from the Portuguese; 
and having obtained the aid of some troops, heesaladed Kolabah, 
and carried it swofrd in hand. He cruelly put out the eyes of his 
brother Yessajee, and confined him, for which Sumbhajee, as 
soon as the Portuguese retired, attacked him. Mannajee, how¬ 
ever, having obtained aid from Bajee Rao, compelled Surqjdiajee 
to raise thcTsiege, and, ih consequence of the assistance afforded, 
ceded the forts'of Kootla and Rajfnachee to the Peishwa. 

The Seedee, who at this time was c&ief of Jinjefera, had held 
that situation for several years, with the old ftloghul title oi 
YakootJEChan. The districts which had been placed under the 
Seedee’s charge by Aurungzebe, including Mhar, Raigurh, 
Dabul, and Anjenweel, had been defended againsf every effort 
of the Mahrattas, and frequently, in consequence of their 
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inroads, the Seedee levied contributions from Shao’s districts. 
As force was not likely to prevail, the Pritee Needhee, Jewajee 
Khundee Rao Chitnees, and others of the raja’s ministers, 
formed schemes for ruining the Seedee by intrigue. A person 
named Yacoob Khan, well known in those times as one of 
the most daring pirates on the coast, and distinguished by his 
familiar appellation of Shaikjee, possessed the entire confidence 
of the Seedee, This man was a descendant of the Koolee rajas 
of the Concan, and hereditary Patell of Goagurh. In one of the 
incursions of the Seedees he was, when a child, taken prisoner, 
and bred a Mussulman. At a very early period he distinguished 
himself, and, on getting command of a ship, became as cele¬ 
brated for his stratagem as his bravery. The Pritee Needhee 
gained this Shaik Yacoob, and entered into a secret treaty with 
him, by which he was to receive the command of thp fleet, the 
whole of the Seedee’s possessions, with the exception of some 
forts, several villages in enam, and the surgouncla, or two per 
cent of the whole revenue of the lower Concan, from the river 
Penn to the boundary of the Kolapoor territory. His brother 
was to be appointed second-in-command at Raigurh, and one 
lakh of rupees was to be distributed as a largess amongst the 
troops and crews of the vessels, in case of success in effecting a 
revolution. 

To aid this scheme, a force was sent into the Concan, in 1733, 
under the Pritee Needhee, his mootaliq, Yemmajee Sewdeo, and 
Oodajee Chowan; the intrigues, for reasons which are not ex¬ 
plained, were unsuccessful, but a war ensued, the effects of 
which fell principally upon the helpless peasantry. Little im¬ 
pression could be made on the Seedee’s garrisons; the Pritee 
Needhee, after many months, was finally worsted, and when 
encamped at Chiploon, the fort of Goelkot, although strongly 
garrisoned, was disgracefully surprised and taken. Chimnajee 
Appa incurred the raja’s displeasure for not sending assistance 
to Sreeput |Jao after repeated orders, and Shaoat last told him— 
“If you do not, I must go myself.’* Peelajee Jadow was at length 
despatched, but none of the other officers at Satara would un¬ 
dertake to support the Pritee Needhee except on condition of 
receiving the conquered districts in jagheer; he was, therefore, 
compelled to return to Satara with great loss of reputation. About 
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me the chief at Jinjeera died, leaving several sons, the 
eldest of whom, Seedee Abdoollah, was murdered by his brothers, 
supported by other conspirators, with the view of usurping the 
government in prejudice to Seedee Rehman, one of the brothers 
not in Jinjeera at the time of the murder, and who bore no part 
in the conspiracy. 

Yacoob Jf£han immediately embraced the cause of Seedee 
Rehman, and called on Shao for support; but 
A.D. 1735 nothing could be done until the return of Bajee 
Rap, who, after leaving HoBcar and Sindia with 
a large body of cavalry in Malwa, returned to the Deccan, and, 
on crossing the Godavery, intimated to the raja that he should 
march straight to Dliunda Rajepoor. All the disposable infantry 
were directed to join the Peishwa, and Peelajee Jadow was sent 
off, reinforced with a body of the Pagah horse, to support Mulhar 
Rao HolkacJn Malwa. 

Seedee Rehman and Yacoob Khan joined Bajee Rao, who 
commenced operations by attacking some of the forts. Futih 
Sing Bhonslay and the Pritee Needhee proceeded to co-operate; 
but the only assistance which they rendered was the recovery 
of Sivajee’s capital, Raigurh, the killidar of which had been 
previously corrupted by Shaik Yacoob. The Peishwa reduced 
the forts of l\la and Gossala; but his further progress was in¬ 
terrupted by the advanced Seedee Rehman, one of the brothers, 
at the head of a body of troops from Jinjeera. They attacked 
the Peishwa vigorously, but could not prevail over the numerous 
forces of the Mahrattas. Seedee Rehman was killed, and his 
troops were pursued to DhuntTa Rajepoor. Batteries were erec¬ 
ted against Jinjeera, whilst Mannajee Angria assailed it from 
the sea. 

The operation of cannonading Jinjeera had been repeated 
from the time of Sumbhajee every year the Mahrattas were in 
possession of Dhunda Rajepoor. Bajee Rao perceived the im¬ 
practicability of reducing it, at least for many months; and as 
he foresaw many bad consequences from remaining in the 
Gouc^n, he listened to overtures made by the besieged, entered 
into aTtreaty, by which they recognised the pretensions of Seedee 
Rehman, gave up half the revenues of eleven mahls to him, 
and ceded the forts^pf Raigurh, Tala, Gossala, Oochitgurh, and 
Beerwaree to the Mahrattas. 
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Upon this successful termination of hostilities, Bajee Rao, 
with additional power and influence, returned to Satara, and 
was appointed soobehdar of the late acquisitions. 

After Bajee Rao’s return to the Deccan, the troops of Mulhar 
Rao Holkar made incursions beyond Agra, Khan. Dowran, the 
vizier of Mohummud Shah, attempted to check the progress of 
the Mahrattas rather by the pen than the sword, forgetting that 
all negotiations with a predatory state, without previously punish¬ 
ing its aggressions, only tend to excite further depredations. He 
laid plans for obtaining the aid of Nizarn-ool-Moolk without 
appearing to solicit it—a conduct little less inconsistent than 
that of the fickle emperor, who now earnestly courted him; but 
the Nizam was nursing his resources, and the period had not 
yet arrived when he could perceive that his presence at Delhi 
woulcLbe hailed, as that of the saviour of the empire. 

Khan Dowran’s attempts were feeble, but his preparations 
were always splendid; all Delhi was in. bustle when his expedi¬ 
tions set out; but they commenced in bombast and ended in 
ridicule. His brother, Muzuffir Khan, moved forth to drive the 
plunderers and robbers across the Nerbuddah. Holkar sent a few 
of his light troops to molest his march during the day, and to 
throw rockets into his camp during the night; but he never allowed 
himself to be interrupted in the collection of contributions, 
in which he was employed, for the purpose of endeavouring to 
satisfy the importunate demands of his master, the Pe|shwa, 
whose pecuniary distress had become very great. Muzuffir Khan 
advanced as far as Seronje, whence he returned, and was received 
at Delhi as if he had performed signal services, acquiring fame 
among his friends by the contempt of his enemies. The prayince 
of Malwa, and the country south of the Chumbul, although 
some of the forts remained in possession of the imperial officers, 
were completely overrun, and the Rohillas, as well as the 
Mahj^attas, took possession of several places. Kantajee Kuddum 
Bhanday, who the year before had been constrained by the power 
of foummajee Gaekwar to quit Guzerat, persuaded Holkar to 
make an incursion into that province, where they appeared un¬ 
expectedly; levied contributions as far as the Bunass; plundered 
several towns to the north of Ahmedabad, amongst which were 
Eder and Pulhanpoor, and departed as suddenly as they had 
come. 




Abhee Sing was shortly after removed from the government of 
Guzerat, and Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah, Momin Khan, was appointed 
to officiate; but the deputy of Abhee Sing would not evacuate 
the city of Ahmedabad, and Momin Khan was at la3t obliged 
to court an alliance with Dummajee, in order to expel him. 

Bajee Rao, owing to the vast army he had kept up, both to 
secure his conquests and to overcome his rivals, 
A.D . 1736 had become greatly involved in debts. His 

troops were in arrears; the Soucars (or bankers), 
to whom he already owed a personal debt of many lakhs of 
rupees, refused to make any further advances, and he complained 
bitterly of the constant mutinies and clamours in his camp, 
which occasioned him much vexation and distress. He levied 
the chouth and surdeslgnookhee in Malwa, and applied, through 
Raja Jey Sing, for their formal cession in that province; and 
likewiselfor a confirmation of the deeds granted by Sur Boolund 
Khan for Guzerat. The Tooranee Moghuls, who formed a con¬ 
siderable party in the ministry, were decidedly against a compro¬ 
mise so disgraceful; Khan Dowran and the emperor, by whom 
it had been already tacitly yielded, were disposed, by the advice 
of Jey Sing, to acknowledge the title in due form; but, in the 
course of the negotiation, which ensued between the imperial 
minister and the Peishwa, both parties went beyond their original 
intentions, and hastened the advancing reconciliation between 
Mohurnmud Shah and Mizam-ool-Moolk. 

The emperor, in the first instance, agreed to relinquish, in the 
form of an assignment, 13 lakhs of rupees of the revenue of the 
districts south of the Chumbul for the ensuing season, payable 
by three instalments at stated periods; and to grant an authority 
to the Peislyya to levy a tribute from the Rajpoot states, from 
Boond^e and Kotaji on the west, to Budawur on the east, fixing 
the annual amount at 10,60,000 rupees. The latter concession, 
Khan Dowran probably expected, was more likely to create 
enmity than to establish friendship between the Mahrattas and 
the Rajpoots. This minister imagined himself superior to a 
Mahratta Bramin in political artifice, and continued to negotiate 
when he should have had no thought but to chastise. The Raja 
Jey Sing was the medium through whom KhanJDowran sent 
an envoy of his own, named Yadgar Khan, to treat with Bajee 
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Rao. The sunnuds for the chouth and surdeshmookhee were 
secretly prepared, and given to the agent, with instructions to 
reserve them; but Dhondoo Punt Poorundhuree, the Peishwa’s 
wukeel residing with Khan Dowran, discovered this preliminary 
admission, and apprized Bajee Rao of the circumstance., 
Mahrattas, in every negotiation, invariably begin by requiring 
much more than they expect. If they find their proposal acceded 
to, they rise in their pretensions, and very often, from a tone of 
the most obsequious complaisance, assume an overbearing in¬ 
solence of manner, and a style of pointed threat and menace, 
which, to those who have only seen them submissive, is scarcely 
conceivable. 

Bajee Rao’s demands now exceeded all bounds; at different 
stages, during the discussions, he required the whole provinces 
of Malwa in jagheer; the Rohillas, who had established thein- 
‘selvesy to be dispossessed; the forts of Mandoo, Dhar, and 
Raisesn; the jagheer and foujdaree of the whole tract south of 
the Ghumbul; SOJakhs of rupees from the royal treasury, or an 
equivalent assignment on Bengal; Allahabad, Benares, Gya, and 
Muttra in jagheer; and a hereditary right as surdeshpandya of 
the six Soobehs of the Deccan. 

All these concessions were evaded by the emperor, excepting 
the last; to that he acceded, on Bajee Rao’s agreeing to pay a 
fee of six lakhs of rupees. This grant was precisely similar to 
that of the surdeshmookhee, but coinciding with the proportion 
of the emoluments of deshmookh and deshpandya: those of the 
surdeshmookhee being ten, the surdeshpandeegeeree was five per 
cent. This grant, however, fell upon the Deccan; it was a stroke 
levelled at Nizam-ool-Moolk by Khan Dowran, and had the 
immediate effect of rousing the Nizam’s jealousy, whilst encour¬ 
agement from the Moghul faction ancTpressing invitations from 
Mohummud Shah to repair to Delhi and save the empire, at 
length induced Nizam-ool-Moolk to think of turning the scale 
against his predatory allies. In the meantime negotiations pro¬ 
duced no cessation of activity on the part of Bajee Rao, and his 
demands were so exorbitant, that it was determined, after pro¬ 
tracted consultations, to assemble a vast army, by the mere 
display of which, it seemed as if they expected to annihilate the 
Mahrattas. The plains in the neighbourhood of the capital were 
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accordingly covered with tents, and the preparations were as 
splendid as the operations proved feeble. The Peishwa, on hear¬ 
ing that Khan Dowran and Kummur-ud-deen Khan, each at 
the head of a great army, had advanced towards Muttra, depo¬ 
sited his heavy baggage with his ally, Juggut Raj, in Bundelcund, 
and advanced to a position on the banks of the Jumna, 40 miles 
* south of Agra. He had attacked the raja of Budawur for refusing 
to settle his claims, and levied contributions in every direction. 
Mulhar Rao Holkar, Peelajee Jadow, and Wittoojee Bolay 
committed great depredations in the Dooab, until driven across 
the Jumna by Sadut Khan, who marched from Oudh, and 
unexpectedly assailed the Mahrattas. He wrote an exaggerated 
account of his success to court, stating that he had wounded 
Mulhar Rao Holkar, killed WiitoojeeBolay,aiiddriventhe whole 
Mahratta army across the Chtuabul; that 2,000 were killed, and 
2,000 were drowned in the Jumna. On Sadut Khan’s arrival at 
Agra, Bajee Rao quitted his ground on the banks of the Jumna, 
and naoved to a more open country in a north-east direction, his 
former position being confined by the Chumbul on his left flank, 
and his camp intersected by deep ravines—very unfavourable to 
his mode of fighting* 

Sadut Khan’s account of his success, as written by himself to 
the emperor, was communicated to Bajee Rao by his wukeel, 
who remained with Khan Dowran, until the latter, accompanied 
by Mohurnmud Khan Bungush, joined Sadut Khan at Agra, 
when, by the advice of the latter, the wukeel was dismissed. 
Nothing was talked of in Delhi, but the hero Sadut Khan, who 
had driven the Mahrattas back to the Deccan. “I was resolved,” 
says Bajee Rao, “to tell the emperor truth, to prove that I was 
still in Hindostari, and to show him flames and Mahrattas at the 
gates of his capital.” 

Six days before Khan Dowran joined Sadut Khan, Baje&_Rao, 
foreseeing that they would unite, was on his march to Delhi. 
Quitting the great road and skirting the hills of Mehwat, where 
they formed the boundary of the territory of Chodrarnun Jath, 
and keeping 14 miles to the left of Oorlass, where Kummur-ud- 
deen Khan was encamped, he advanced at the rate of 40 miles 
daily, and pitched his camp close to the subyrbs. Some elephants 
and camels coming out of the city were seized, and a party of 
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Hindoos, when going to a temple for the performance of a reli¬ 
gious ceremony, were stripped; but the Peishwa prudently 
abandoned his first intention of plundering and burning, as lie 
conceived the booty might retard his retreat, and that burning 
the suburbs would but show a disrespect and contempt, which 
would impede his negotiations with the emperor and Khan 
Dowran, both of whom, he well knew, were disposed to grant a 
large share of his demands. He therefore next day wrote two 
letters—one to the emperor, and the other to Raja Bukht Mull. 
Their purport is not mentioned, but the emperor requested that 
a wukeel might be sent, which Bajee Rao refused, unless a 
guard came out for his protection. He, however, returned a 
polite message, stating, “that as he apprehended mischief to the 
city from the contiguity of his troops, he was about to retire to 
the Jhe.el Tank.” This moderation encouraged a party of 8,000 
men from the city, under Muzuffir Khan, Meer Hoossein Khan 
Kokah, Raja Sew Sing, and other nobles of the court, to venture 
forth and attack the Mahrattas. Bajee Rao despatched Suttojee 
Jadow with a few skirmishers to reconnoitre them; and, upon 
Suttojee’s sending notice that they were coming out to attack 
him, Mulharjee Holkar, followed by Ranoojee Sindia, imme¬ 
diately wheeled about, fell upon them, killed and wounded up¬ 
wards of 600, drove them back into the city, and took 2,000 of 
their horses, and one elephant. Raja Sew Sing was amongst the 
slain, and Meer Hoossein Khan Kokah was mortally wounded. 

The Mahrattas lost very few men, and had only one officer 
wounded. This action was soon over, and Bajee Rao was about to 
refresfo his men, when the army of Kummur^jid-deen Khan came 
in sight. Bajee Rao had a skirmish with him; but as night was 
approaching, and as he perceived that the enemy was supported 
by troops from the city as well as by Khan Dowran and Sadut 
Khan, who were close at hand, he determined to retreat, and 
before morning moved eight miles to the westward of the late 
field of battle. In the skirmish with Kummur-ud-deen Khan, the 
Peishwa lost 30 men. Khan Dowran and Sadut Khan effected 
a junction with Kummur-ud-deen Khan on the following morn¬ 
ing; and Bajee Rao retreated towards Gwalior, by the route of 
Rewaree and Nfundawar; both of which he plundered, and was 
neither interrupted nor pursued. It was Bajee Rao’s intention to 




cross the Jumna, and plunder the Dooab before the rains; but 
being apprehensive that Nizam-qol-Moolk might interrupt him 
before he could collect the revenue in Malwa, he ordered his 


brother to watch the Nizam’s preparations: and, "if he attempt/ 9 
says the Peishwa’s letter, "to cross the Rewa (Nerbuddah,) fall 
instantly on his rear, and put heel-ropes upon him.’* 

No opportunity presented itself of crossing the Jumna, and as 
his presence became requisite in the Deccan, Bajee Rao, upon a 
promise of obtaining the government of Malwa attdT3 lakhs of 
rupees, again sent his wukeel to Khan Dowran, and set out on 
his return to Satara; where he paid his respects to the raja, and 
immediately proceeded into the Concan. 

The Portuguese, who had assisted in taking Kolabah, not 
having received some districts promised to them in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Rewadunda, now appeared, as the 
A.D. 1737 allies of Sumbhajee Angria, against Mannajec, 
in another attack upon Kolabah. The Peishwa 
was sent to repel this attempt, in which he succeeded, took 
Mannajee under his protection, on condition of his paying the 
yearly sum of 7,000. rupees, and presenting annually to the raja 
foreign articles from Europe or China, to the value of 3,000 
rupees more. The war with the Portuguese led to the invasion 
of Salsette. Visajee Punt Leiley, a carcoon in the service of the 
Peishwa, corrupted some natives in the Portuguese service. The 
Mahrattas first possessed themselves of a small fort on the oppo¬ 
site side of the river from Bassein, on the night of the 6th April, / 

put the commandant, with his garrison, to the sword, and occu¬ 
pied the river, so as to prevent all succour from Bassein to the 
other forts on the island; number of their troops crossed on the 
7th, and the fortifications of Tann&kbeing then unfinished, and 
a whole curtain wanting, the Portuguese governor of Salsette, 

Don Lewis Botelho, who was there, without attempting to defend 
it himsell/'called a council of war, and decided on retiring to 
Caranja, leaving Captain John de Souza Pereira to defend the 
fort, and Captain John de Souza Ferraz to command the garri¬ 
son of Bandora, opposite to Mahim. Pereira behaved with spirit, 
and gallantly repulsed two assaults, in the last of which he was 
severely wounded; but the officer who succeeded him, having 
been seized with a panic, when there was no enemy in sight. 
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shamefully took to flight. The English at Bombay, interested in 
the defence of Bandora, sent both men and ammunition to that 
post; but, on other occasions, declared their neutrality. The 
Peishwa, to secure these conquests, and to maintain the war 
against the Portuguese, entertained some Arabs, and a very large 
body of infantry, principally Mawulees and Hetkwrees. But news 
from Delhi obliged him to withdraw a part of his forces from 
the Concan, 

Thereinperor, having at last prevailed on Nizam-ool-Moolk to 
repair to court, the government of Malwa and Gugerat were 
restored to him, but in the name of his eldest son, Ghazee-ud- 
deen; the conditions were, that he should drive the Mahrattas 
from those provinces; and every inducement that could flatter 
his ambition, or stimulate his avarice, was held out to prevail 
upon him to undertake this service in person. 

The fullest powersjwere granted by emperor for assembling 
all the tributary rajas under his standard, whose forces, added to 
his own. troops, enabled him to take the field with 34,000 men 
under his personal command, and a train o f artillery accounted 
the best in India. Abdool Munsoor Khan Sufdur Jung, nephew 
of Sadut Khan, and the raja of Kotha, covered his rear. The 
Niz$m began operations with abundant caution, crossed over 
into the Doo&b> and kept the Jujnna on his right fl<Mjk* recrossed 
the river at Kaljpee, obliged the rajas of Bundelcund to join him, 
and advanced into Malwa. 

Bajsejtao assembled all the troops he could collect, and, by 
the time he reached the Nerbuddah, found himself at the head 
of an army estimated at 80,000 men. Neither Yeswunt Rao 
Dhabaray, nor any^of the Senaputtee’s officers, joined him; and 
RugHoqjee Bhonslay evaded the order, under pretence that he 
apprehended an invasion of Berar. 

When Bajee Rao crossed The Nerbqddah, Nizam-ool-Moolk 
was at Seronje. The two armies met near Bhogaul in the month 
of January, when the Nizain, instead of advanc- 
A,D. 1738 ing at once on his adversary^ took up a strong 
position in the neighborhood of the fort of 
Bhopaul, with a tank in his rear, and a rivulet in his front. This 
extreme caution may be said to have decided the fate of the war; 
the Mahrattas, who had approached under some alarm, no 
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sooner fancied themselves superior, than they in fact became so. 
They insulted the Nizam in his lines; and, when a part of his 
army chose their own position for battle, the Mahrattas attacked 
them with vigour. The action was principally maintained, on 
the part of Nizam-ool-Moolk, by the Ra jpoots, under the son of 
Raja ley Sing, supported by the troops from Bundelcund, and 
the neighbouring rajas, all of whom, except the raja of Boondee, 
had united with Niz&m-ool-Moolk. The Rajpoots lost about 500 
men and 700 horses, the Mahratta loss was principally from the 
fire of the artillery, and estimated by the Peishwa himself at 100 
killed and 300 wounded. Ranoojee Sindia, Peelajee Jadow, and 
Syajee Goozur were the officers wEo led the Mahratta troops into 
action. The Peishwa, during the engagement, was within two 
rockets flight of the Nizam, anxiously watching an opportunity, 
in hopes that he would quit the strong ground on which he stood, 
when it was Bajee Rao’s intention to have made an effort to cut 
him off; but in this he was disappointed. Ifo .decisive adva ntage 
was gained by the Mahrattas during the attack; but the Nigam 
recalled his troops, and allowed himself to be hemmed in on all 
sides; provisions and forage soon became exceedingly scarce; a 
detachment from the army, under Sufdur Jung and the raja of 
Kotah, was intercepted and defeated, with the loss of 1,500 men, 
by IVtulhar Rao Hoikar and Yeswunt Rao Powar. Sufdur Jung ret¬ 
reated, and the Mahrattas, exulting, straitened the army at Bhopual, 
cut off their supplies, and kept them on the alert day and night. 
Dispirited by privation, and harassed by tiresome watching, many 
of the troops, especially the Rajpoots, would have deserted, but 
Bajee Rao would admit of no overtures; he now had an opportunity 
of showing his superiority to all India, and well knew that, as long 
as the blockade could be secured, the greater the numbers the 
greater their straits. It seemed unaccountable to Bajee Rao how 
Nizam-ooI-Moolk should have thus put himself into his power. 
“The nabob,” says the Peishwa in a letter to his brother, “is 
both an old man and a man of experience; how he has got himself 
into this difficulty I cannot comprehend; it will ruin him in the 
opinion of all at Delhi.” 

Preparations were made both in Hindostan and in the Deccan 
to effect his relief. Khan Dowran, perhaps, saw the distress of 
his rival with secret pleasure; and the emperor’s command, not 
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advance until he should march in person, was an intimation 
to Rajee Rao that he had nothing to apprehend from the 
northward. The Nizam’s principal hopes of succour were from 
the Deccan; troops were assembled, both at Hyderabad and 
Aurungabad, by his second son, Nasii-Jung, whom fie had left 
as his deputy; and messengers were secretly despatched from 
the camp at Bhopaul to hasten their march. Bajee Rao, on 
the other hand, exerted himself with the utmost earnestness to 
prevent their approach; he wrote, beseeched, and threatened 
Rughojee Bhonslay, without effect; he entreated the raja to compel 
the Senaputtee, then at Sonegurh, near Surat, to join him; and 
Shao, to that end, wrote a peremptory mandate with his own 
hand. Chimnajee^ Appa took post on the Taptee, and the intend¬ 
ed relief for the Nizam assembled at Phoolmurry, north of 
Aurungarbad. The Peishwa urged his brother in the strongest 
manner to collect every man he could: “bring up Futih Sing 
Bhonslay, Sumbhoo Sing Jadow, and the Stir Lushkur from the 
southward; if Dhabaray Gaekwar and Bhanday are not on their 
march to join me, let them take post with you on the Taptee; 
let every Mahratta join, and one grand and united effort may 
make us masters of the Deccan.” 

The Nizam made an attempt to move, but, owing to the en¬ 
cumbrance of heavy baggage and stores, he was compelled to 
return; his troops, in retiring to their former ground, were driven 
under the walls, or crowded within the fortifications of Bhopaul. 
Bajee Rad, from the want of artillery, could not effect a breach, 
but he poured in such a shower of rockets, and so galled the 
Moghuls with matchlocks, that Nizam-ool-Moolk determined 
on making a last effort to extricate himself. He deposited his 
baggage in Bhopaul and Islamgurh, and began his retreat under 
cover of a powerful artillery, and a number of swivels mounted 
on camels. The Mahrattas charged the guns, but failed in taking 
them. The retreat, however, was only at the rate of three miles 
a day. The Mahrattas acted vigorously, but began to be discour¬ 
aged by the execution from the guns; at last the Nizam, on the 
twenty-fourth day from the commencement of 
February 11 the attack, about the 11th February, was com¬ 
pelled to sign a convention at Dooraee Suraee, 
near Seronje, promising in his own handvvriting, to grant to 
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ijee Rao the whol e o f Ma| ,w a, and the complete sovereignty of 
the territory between the Nerbuddah and the Ghumbitl; to obtain 
a confirmation of it from the emperor, and to use every endea¬ 
vour to procure the payment of a subsidy of 50Jakhs of rupees, 
to defray the Peishwa’s expenses. “I tried hard,” says Bajee Rao, 
“to get something from the nabob himself, but this I scarcely 
expected. I recollected his unwillingness to part with money 
when I entered on an agreement to assist him”—alluding to 
their compact six years before. 

The Peishwa remained for a time levying contributions south 
of the Chumbul, and carrying on negotiations at court, where 
the threatening invasion of Nadir Shah, at that time besieging 
Gandahar, although mentioned by Mahomedan writers as an 
apology for the Nizam’s failure against the Mahrattas, had as 
yet excited little alarm at court, and the inhabitants of Delhi, 
like all enervated and selfish people, were as careless of danger 
at a distance as terrified and helpless on its approach. 

In the meantime the war in the Concan was maintained 
against the Portuguese; to keep them in check, a body of horse 
had been sent down towards Goa, under Wenkut Rao Narain 
Ghorepuray; and Khundoojee Mankur, in the northern Concan, 
laid siege to the fort of Asseeree, near Tarrapoor; but Don 
Antonio GardinJProis, an officer of reputation, had superseded 
the late governor of Bassein. and Sa^ette, and exerlgcl himself 
with some success in recovery of their possessions. Colonel 
Pedro deMeilo, with about 500 Europeans and 4,000 Portuguese, 
natives of India, attacked Khundoojee Mankur, stormed and 
destroyed the batteries at Asseeree, and was preparing to make 
a great effort for the recovery of Tannah. The governor of 
Bombay apprized the Mahrattas of the intended expedition, 
and advised them to make peace with the'' Portuguese; at 
the same time the English sold them both powder and shot; 
but Khundoojee Mankur was reinforced, and Mulhar Rao 
Holkar was sent with all speed to Tannah, where he arrived in 
time to repulse an attack on the fort, led by Don Antonio Frois 
in person, who bravely fell in the attempt. 

Although Bombay was then insignificant, it afterwards became 
a great EngfisH settlement, and the subtle part which its chief 
acted on that occasion, leaves room to regret that political ani- 
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mosity, and the spirit of commercial rivalry, should have tended 
to a conduct which certainly, in some degree, detracts from our 
national reputation. Like everything of the kind, it was exagger¬ 
ated by the exasperated feelings of the other party; and although 
it must be admitted that the Portuguese had great reason to 
complain, their assertion that the English assisted the Mahrattas 
in the defence of Tannah, and that an English gunner pointed 
the cannon which killed their commander, appears from all 
contemporary authority to be totally unfounded. We are also 
bound in justice to add, in regard to such part of the conduct 
of the English as deserves censure, that it was principally to 
be ascribed to the treatment they had experienced from the 
Portuguese. Bombay, with its dependencies, was ceded by the 
crown of Portugal to Charles II, in 1661, as the dowry of his 
queen. In the year following, when the English appeared and 
demanded possession, the Portuguese refused togiveupSalsette, 
which they, contrary to what had always been understood, de¬ 
clared was not a dependency of Bombay. The English at first 
declined receiving any part of the cession, and the troops they 
had brought, 500 in number, were landed on 
AD . 1739 the island of Aujeedeva. But 381 of them having 
fallen a sacrifice to the climate of the unhealthy 
spot, Ensign Humphray Cooke, who became the surviving com¬ 
mander, was glad to accept of Bombay on any 
February 1665 terms. When the Portuguese, therefore, were 
dispossessed of Salsette by the Mahrattas, it 
was natural for the English, in a public point of view, to regard 
their misfortunes without regret, especially as it afforded a better 
chance of one day obtaining or conquering from the Mahrattas 
what they could not recover as their just rights from the 
Portuguese. 

After the rains, the body of horse under Wenkut Rao Narain 
Ghorepuray, the Peishwa’s brother-in-law, returned to the 
neighbourhood of Goa, whilst Chimnajee Appa was sent down 
with Sindia and Hoikar into the Concan, attended by a very 
large army, a number of guns, arid a vast body of infantry. 
Ranoqjee Sindia, detached from the mainarmy, took Kuttulwaree 
and Dannoo early in January; and before the month of February, 
Seergaom was surrendered, and Kelwa and Tarrapoor were 
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carried by storm. At the last-mentioned place the defence and 
assault were desperate: there were four mines constructed by 
the Mahrattas, two of which succeeded, and effected large 
breaches in a bastion and curtain; the different leaders vied with 
each other in the attack. Bajee Bew Rao, Ramchundur Hurry, 
Yeswunt Rao Fowar, and Tookajee Powar (the last an officer of 
Angria’s) rushed forward with their respective colours; but the 
Portuguese gallantly opposed them, and for a time success was 
doubtful. At length Ranoojee Bhonslay, having crossed the ditch 
at a place where there was no breach, applied scaling ladders to 
the wall, and entered sword in hand; “but the garrison,” says 
Chimnajee Appa in hisjiccount of the attack, “still fought with 
the bravery of Europeans,” and defended themselves till comp¬ 
letely overpowered. The few that remained alive, amongst whom 
was their commander, Don Francis de Alarcao, demanded and 
received quarter. 

Whilst the war was thus vigorously prosecuted against the 
Portuguese, and Ranoojee Bhonslay of Oomrautee, the uncle of 
Rughoojee, the Sena Sahib Soobeh, had, as related, distinguished 
himself at Tarrapoor, his nephew had seized the opportunity of 
extending his possessions to the eastward; he had plundered 
Kuttaclc, and during the period when the Nizam was surround¬ 
ed at Bhopaul, Rughoojee made an incursion to the northward, 
as far as Allahabad, defeated and shjfo the soqbehdar, Shujah 
Khan, and returned loaded with booty. These expeditions, under¬ 
taken without regular sanction, were highly resented by Bajee 
Rao. He marched from Poona for the purpose of punishing his 
misconduct, and sent forward Awjee Kowray to plunder in 
Berar. But that unfortunate officer was attacked and defeated 
by Rwghoojee in the end of February. Bajee Rao was preparing 
to avenge his loss, when news reached him of the arrival of 
Nadir Shah, the defeat of the Moghuls, the death_of. Khan 
Dowran, the capture of Sadut Khan, and, finally, that the vic¬ 
torious Persian was dictating the terms of ransom at the gates of 
Delhi. These accounts exceedingly alarmed Bajee Rao; but the 
subsequent intelligence which he received at Nusseerabad in¬ 
formed him of the imprisonment of the emperor, the plunder of 
Delhi, the dreadful massacre of many of its inhabitants, and 
seemed for a time to overwhelm him. “Our domestic quarrel 
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withRughoojee Bhonslay is now insignificant/* says the Peishwa, 
“the war with the Portuguese is as naught; there is now but one 
enemy in Hindostan.” He appear to have conceived that Nadir 
Shah would establish hims elf as emperor, but he was not dismayed 
when lie heard reports that a hundred thousand Persians were 
adyanclng to the southward. “Hindoos and Mussulmans”, says 
BajeeRao, “the whole power of the Deccan must assemble, and I 
shall spread our Mahrattas from theNerbuddah to the Chumbul/* 
He called on Nasir Jung to arm against the common foe, and 
Chirnnajce Appa was ordered to desist from the Goncan warfare, 
and join him with all speed. Before GKimnajee received this com¬ 
mand, a detachment from his army, under Khendoojee Mankur, 
had reduced the forts of Versovah and Darawee; he was in posses¬ 
sion of the whole of Salsette, and had begun the siege of Bassein. 
It was invested by an advanced, force under Shunkrajee Narain 
on the 17th of February. The commandant represented with 
humility that he was willing to pay the Mahratta tribute, and 
that the Portuguese asked no more than the terms granted to the 
Seedee of Jinje&ra. But he was mistaken in supposing that such 
a tone would avert the attack of a victorious Bramin. Chimnajee 
was unwilling to relinquish the capture of an important fortress 
which would secure his conquests, and without which the 
Portuguese had a key which opened a passage to the recovery,, 
not only of what they had lost, but to the whole Goncan from the 
Ghauts to the sea, and from Darnaun to Bombay; therefore, al¬ 
though the mandate from his brother was urgent, he determined 
to secure Bassein. Aware of the risk to which he exposed him¬ 
self by the chance of discomfiture, during the whole of March 
and, April he pressed the siege by every possible exertion. Num¬ 
bers were daily killed in his batteries and trenches, where shells 
and huge stones, thrown from mortars, did terrible execution. 
The numerous guns of the besieged were at last silenced, and a 
breach had been effected in one of the curtains, but it was not 
yet practicable. The mines of the besiegers were repeatedly 
counteracted; aj: length five were prepared, but so unskilfully, 
that the first only partially exploded, and of three mines close 
together, intended to be fired at once, two only went off. These, 
however, made a very large breach, which the Mahratta troops 
resolutely and..promptly mounted, when the remaining mine. 
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aving caught fire, blew hundreds of the assailants in the air. 
The Portuguese flung a quantity of hand-grenades amongst the 
crowds in the rear, whilst they plied those who had ascended 
with musketry, and drove them back with much slaughter. The 
defences were repaired with alacrity, the besiegers returned to 
the attack; but, before attempting an assault at the former breach, 
the remaining mine under the tower of St. Sebastian, which had 
been constructed under the superintendence of Mulhar Rao 
Holkar, was fired: halfthe bastion was brought to the ground, 
and the assailants, after losing two of their colours, at last effect" 
ed a lodgment. The besieged, however, although 40 of their 
number were killed, and upwards of 130 wounded at the breach 
of St. Sebastian, disputed every inch of ground/threw up a 
retrenchment of gabions, and mounted fresh guns, from which 
they kept up an incessant fire. At last, worn out by fatigue, and 
distressed for want of provisions, the sea face being block¬ 
aded by Mannajee Angria, they sent offers of capitulation, 
which were accepted on the 16th of May, and eight days were 
allowed to embark their private property, and families. The 
Portuguese lost, in killed and wounded, according to the Mahratta 
account, 800 men, whilst Chimnajee Appa acknowledges his own 
loss at upwards of 5,000 from the commencement to the end of 
this remarkable siege, the most vigorous ever prosecuted by 
Mahrattas. The Portuguese only enumerate their loss at the last 
breach. The capitulation was made by Captain de Souza Pereira, 
the same officer who before defended Tannah, Silveira De 
Menezes, the commanding officer, having been killed during one 
of the assaults. 

Holkar and Sindia, as soon as Bassein fell, were sent to join 
Bajee Rao with all speed, but by that time news had arrived of 
the retreat of the Persians. Nadir Shah restored the throne to 
its degraded owner, and wrote letters to all the princes in India, 
announcing the event; amongst others, he addressed a letyer^ to 
Shao, and one jto> Bajee Rao. Pie informs the latter that he has 
reinstated Mohummud Shah, and now considered him as a 
brother; that although Bajee Rao was an ancient servant poss¬ 
essing a large army, he had hot afforded the emperor assistance; 
but that alf must now attend to Mohummud Shah’s commands, 
for if they did not, he would return with his army and inflict 
punishment upon the disobedient. 
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From A.D. ij$g to A.D. 1740 

SHORTLY AFTER THE departure of Nadir Shah, 
Bajee Rao sent a letter to the emperor expres- 
A,D. 1739 sive of his submission and obedience, and a 

nuzur of 101 goldmqhurs, which was acknow¬ 
ledged in suitable terms, an<fa splendid khillut sent in return. 
He is assured by the emperor that the rank, jagheers, districts, 
and inheritance, already conferred on him, shall be confirmed, 
and that he may depend on finding his interests best promoted 
by continuing steadfast in his duty to the imperial government. 

Although no new soobehdar, nor any Deputy of Nizam-ool- 
Moolk, was appointed to Malwa, yet no sunnud was sent con¬ 
ferring the government on Bajee Rao. This omission the Peishwa 
considered a breach of faith on the part of Nizam-ool-Moolk; 
but the Nizam’s army being still in Hindostan, and some of 
Bajee Rao’s best officers and troops advancing from the Goncan, 
he deferred enforcing his claims until a fitter opportunity. In 
the meantime he was busied in arranging the affairs of the 
province of Malwa, and strengthening his connection with, the 
Rajput princes* In the western quarter, along the banks of the 
Chumbul from Kotah to Allahabad, but especially with Juggut 
Deo and his brother Hurdesa, rajas of Bundejcund. With these 
two princes he entered into a very particular and secret alliance 
for the purpose of mutual protection and support against the 
Mahomedans. The contracting parties became bound by the 
most solemn oaths. The rajas of Bundelcund agreed to accom¬ 
pany Bajee Rao in all hftf incursions across the Jumna and 
Chumbul, and with the exception of the territory of Budawur, 
to shire in all prize and conquest in a proportion corresponding 
to the numerical strength of their respective forces; they pro¬ 
mised, “in case of Bajee Rao’s being engaged in a war in the 
Deccan to defend Bundelcund for at least two months, and if, 
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he end of that time, the Mahrattas should not be advancing 
to their assistance, they will make the best terms they can as a 
means of temporary safety, but break them the momemt they are 
joined by their Hindoo allies.” Bajee Rao’s share of the terri¬ 
tories of the former raja, Chittoor Sal, exclusive of Jhansee, was_ 
now fixed at five lakhs of rupees. 

These arrangements to secure the northern frontier were 
preparatory to a war with Nizam-ool-Moolk, or an expedition 
into the Carnatic. The late success against Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
his departure from the terms of agreement, his great age, the 
probability of contentions among his sons, encouraged or sti¬ 
mulated the Peishwa to attempt the subjugation of the Deccan; 
but the deficiency of his resources for so great a design was the 
chief obstacle which deterred him from this undertaking. On the 
other hand, the prospect of contributions and plunder, by which 
he might liquidate his debts, and perhaps some secret encourage¬ 
ment from Arcot, were strong allurements for venturing into 
the Carnatic/But Bajee Rao was critically situated, and cir¬ 
cumstances impelled him to choose the Deccan as the theatre 
of his operations. The party of Dhabaray,or rather of Dummajee 
Gaekwar, the agent of Ooma Bye (as her son Yeswunt Rao, 
even wKen he grew up, was incompetent to his situation), pos¬ 
sessed very considerable resources, and, from causes already 
detailed, was always inimical to the Peishwa. 

Rughoojee Bhonslay was jealous of the Bramin ascendancy; 
he meditated a revolution by getting the raja into his own 
power; and as Shao had no prospect of an heir, Rughoojee may 
have contemplated the possession of the Mahratta supremacy 
by being adopted as his son. Futih Sing Bhonslay, the only 
Mahratta likely to supersede him in the raja’s choice, possessed 
neither ability nor enterprize, and had failed to create power by 
acquiring popularity among the soldiery. Rughoojee had many 
difficulties to overcome in prosecuting a scheme of the kind. 
Although a party existed inimical to the Peishwa, Bajee Rao’s 
friends and dependents surrounded the raja, and possessed his 
ear, if not his entire confidence; nor could Rughoojee Bhonslay 
nor Dummajee Gaekwar concert a plan or transact the slightest 
business without Bramin agency; should Bajee Rao, however, 
quit the position which he occupied between the territories of 
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>se two, there would be no obstacle to their uniting against him. 

The subsisting difference between Rughoojee and Bajee 
Rao arose froxn Rughoojee’s having plundered the province of 
Allah aba d, and not having joined when he was ordered, accord¬ 
ing to the terms on which he held his lands and title. The 
Peishwa affirmed that he had no authority for levying contri¬ 
butions north of the Nerbijcklah, and declared his determination, 
at the time of his marching from Poorni in the end of 1738, to 
enforce restitution—not to the owners but to the Mahratta state 
—and to punish the aggression. A temporary compromise took 
place on the arrival of the Persians at Delhi; but the dispute was 
unsettled, and nothing but a sense of injury to their mutual 
interests prevented an open war. 

This state of affairs laid the foundation of schemes which had 
a great effect in extending the spreading but unstable power of 
the Mahrattas. Unfortunately there are few direct proofs to 
illustrate this part of their history. It is however certain that 
Bajee fia o and Rughoojee had a meeting, and that they were 
reconciled. 

From all that has been stated, as well as from subsequent 
events, there is reason to suppose that Bajee Rao unfolded as 
much of his schemes to Rughoojee as were necessary to engage 
his co-operation; and the plunder of the Carnatic, an eventual 
addition to his own territories in the Deccan, and a future 
partition of Bengal and Flindostan, may have been urged by the 
Peishwa to excite his ambition and cupidity. In this conference 
may also be seen the real spring from which a host of Mahrattas 
were poured into the Carnatic. 

In prosecution of his plans of conquest in th&IFeccan, Bajee Rao, 
seizing the opportunity afforded by the absence of Nizam-ool- 
Moolk jit Delhi, commenced his operations about the end of the 
year, by^surrounding Nasjr Jung, the secon d so n of the Nizam, 
who was encamped in the neighbourhood of Aiirungabad with 
10,000 men; but a very large body of horse and foot, with a 
numerous artillery, advanced to his relief, and, having effected 
a junction, Nasir Jung, thus reinforced, attacked Bajee Rao,' 
crossed the Godavery in defiance of the Mahratta army, and 
moved in the direction of Ahmednugur, plundering the villages 
in his route. The Peishwa, being joined by Chimnajee Appa,' 
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with a body of fresh troops, principally Concan infantry, repeated- 
ly attacked the Moghuls, and Nasir Jung was at 
A.D, 1740 length compelled to retire towards the Godavery; 

but after several months the Mahrattas, tired 
of the unprofitable war, gladly entered on terms of accom¬ 
modation, and a treaty was concluded at Moongy Pyetun, by 
which both parties pledged themselves to maintain peace, and 
mutually to refrain from plundering in the Deccan. Hindia and 
Kirkoun, districts on the banks of the Nerbuddah, were con¬ 
ferred on Bajee Rao in jagheer, and the Peishwa, without visit¬ 
ing Poona or Satara, in great vexation, amounting almost to 
despair, set off with his army towards Hindpstan. Chimnajee, 
Appa was called to support Ballajee Bajee Rao, the Peishwa’s 
son,' engaged in hostilities in the Concan. 

Sumbhajee Angria, still intent on recovering Kolabah from 
his half-brother Mannajee, taking advantage of the absence of 
so large a body of troops, had again attacked Mannajee’s dis¬ 
tricts, and having rapidly taken Choule, Alibagh, Thull, and 
Sagurgurh, laid siege to Kolabah, and cut off the garrison from 
fresh water. Mannajee applied to Ballajee BajeeJRao, who was 
with the raja iri the neighbourhood of Satara. Five hundred men 
were accordingly sent to support the garrison, and an express, 
despatched to Chimnajee Appa for instructions. Chimnajee had 
ordered his nephew to repair to Kolabah in person, and applied 
to the governor in council at Bombay (with whom he had con¬ 
cluded a treaty, and maintained a friendly intercourse since his 
late campaign in the Concan) to support the garrison at Kolabah,* 
and assist them with water, which was immediately done. 
Ballajee, or, as he was then invariably designated, Nana Sahib, 
arrived at Kolabah on the fifth day’s march, and distinguished 
himself on his first service, by an attack on a party stationed 
under the protection of Heerakot, which he drove into 
Sumbhajee’s camp, killed 25 or 30 men, and took Toolajee, half- 
brother of Sumbhajee, prisoner. The English had arrived before 
Nana Sahib; they forced the fleet of Sumbhajee to run down to 
Severndroog, and compelled him to move his camp from the 
seaside, where it was pitched on their arrival, and' to throw up 
an intrenchment to protect his people from a heavy cannonade 
which they opened from their ships. Sumbhajee applied to the 









English for permission to retire to Severndroog, but they refused 
to listen to his request. He, however, effected his escape by some 
means of which the Mahratta letters and manuscripts afford no 
particulars. Chimnajee Appa having joined Nana Sahib, they 
were concerting the reduction of Rewadunda, when accounts 
reached them of the death of Bajee Rao, which happened on 
the banks of the Nerbud ^ahj on the 28th day of April 1740. On 
receiving this intelligence, Shunkrajee Narain was appointed 
soobehdar of the Cancan, Khundoojee Mankur was left in com¬ 
mand of a body of troops, whilst Chimnajee Appa and his 
nephew, after the usual ceremonies of mourning, which occupy 
ten or twelve days, returned to Poona, and shortly afterwards 
repaired to S atar a. 

The death of Bajee Rao is an event in Mahratta annals, which, 
on his account alone, deserves a pause. In the history of this 
nation, whose very existence was the confusion of other states, 
an occasional survey, however brief, of those powers with whom 
they have transactions, is absolutely necessary. The reader 
may now, indeed, be less at a loss to comprehend who the 
Mahrattas were, than European contemporaries of Bajee Rao, 
who heard of a people unknown a century before, that had 
overturned ancient monarchies, who were plundering and burn¬ 
ing on the east and on the west, from the Hooghly to the Bunass, 
and from Madras to Delhi; yet from the diffusive nature of 
their conquests, one may be apt, without some survey of the 
kind, combined with a retrospective view of their past history, 
to lose sight of the rise and progress of their power, and of their 
relative importance in India. The Mahomedan wars, from the 
commencement of the seventeenth century, the plans and con¬ 
quests of Sivajee, the state of the Deccan after his death, the 
increase of habitual rapine by the absence of controlling autho¬ 
rity, the immense predatory power which was thus prepared, 
and the means of directing it, placed by the Moghuls in the 
hands of Shao, had all their share in accumulating the mighty 
mass of Mahratta force; and when we consider the skill with 
which Ballajee Wishwanath and his successor combined and 
guided the whole weight of such a tremendous engine of des- 
truction, we cease to feel surprise at the havoc which it spread. 
Other causes besides Mahratta progress had concurred to com¬ 
plete the humiliation of the Timoorian dynasty, and, at the period 
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of Bajee Rao’s death, the vast fabric of the Moghul empire was 
disjointed or in ruins. 


Mohummud Shah had received his liberty and his crown, 
after.both had been subjected to the will of a despot. Delhi had 
been plundered of upwards of 30 millions of pounds sterling; 
thousands of its inhabitants had been cruelly massacred; and 
Cabul, Tatta, and Mooltan were added by Nad ir Shah to his 
kingdom of Persia. 

Khan Dowran, who was killed in a precipitate attack on the 
Persian army, had been succeeded as vizier by Kumminvud-deett 
Khan, the friend of Nizam-ool-Moolk, so that the faction of the 
Tooranee Moghuls remained in power, though contrary to the 
secret wishes of the emperoiC Nizam-ool-Moolk, dignified with 
the title of Umeer-ooi-Oomrah, remained for some time at Delhi; 
but, having heard that his son, Nasir Tung, meditated rebellion, 
he obtained the emperor’s sanction for transferring his title of 
Umeer-ool-Oomrah to his eldest son, Ghazee-ud-deen, and com¬ 
menced his march for the Deccan. 

Sadut Khan, the nabob of Qud e t died before Nadir Shah left 
Delhi, an3 his nephew and son-in-law, Abdool Munsoor Khan 
Sufdur Jung, was appointed his successor. 

The principal Rajpoots, still tributary to the emperor, were 
those of Joygoor, Joudpoor, and Oudepoor, Roth the last 
mentioned states had been subjected to partial devastation from 
the Mahrattas; but the intimate connection subsisting between 
Jey Sing and Rajee Rao prevented such aggressions in the districts 
of Jeypoor. 

The Jhats, originally a tribe of Sliooders from the banks of 
the Indus, had, a short time before the death of Aurungzebe, 
established themselves in the territory between Agra and 
Jeypoor. Their chief, Chooramun, attained power during the 
confusion of the Times, aricT the plunder of the baggage of 
Aurungzebe’s army is said to have furnished the means of begin¬ 
ning the fortifications of Bhur^poor. Though situated at such a 
distance from each other, the Mahratta progress was the cause 
of the rise of the Jhats; and being afterwards, from the time the 
Mahrattas crossed the Chumbul, drawn together by mutual in¬ 
terest, a friendly intercourse has, for the most part, subsisted 
between them. 
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bout this period, the usurper, Aliverdy. Khan, established 
his authority over the provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa* 
From, a humble situation in the service of Shujah-ud-deen Khan, 
nabob of Bengal, Aliverdy had been appointed The nabob’s 
deputy in Behar* Surfuraz Khan, the heir apparent to the nabob- 
ship, was stationed at Dacca, and Moorshed Koolee Khan, the 
son-in-law of Shujah-ud-deen, was the deputy governor of 
Orissa, having for his dewan a native of Arabia named Meer 
Hubeeb. On the death of Shujah-ud-deen, Surfuraz Khan was 
appointed nabob. Aliverdy Khan rebelled, and slew him in battle. 
He also attacked and drove Moorshed Koolee from Orissa. 
Meer Hubeeb, the dewan, a person afterwards so instrumental 
in Mahratta progress, also fled, but subsequently submitted, and 
entered the service of the successful insurgent. Aliverdy Khan 
was acknowledged by the emperor as nabob of Bengal, in conse¬ 
quence of sending a part of the property and jewels of Surfuraz 
Khan to court. 

New states sprung up even in the environs of Delhi; the 
founder of the principality, afterwards known by the name of 
Rohillah, had been for some time rising into notice. The person 
who first established himself was the son of a Hindostanee . 
Ahee, a class of shepherds nearly similar to the Dhungurs of 
Maharashtra. An Afghan adopted him, when a boy, as his son, 
and gave him the name of Ali Mohummud Rohillah, which pro¬ 
cured for him and all his followers the appellation ofRohillahs. He 
began his career under the deputy governors of Mooradabad, as 
commander of a small party of Afghan cavalry. He afterwards got 
possession of lands on pretence of paying a higher rent for them; 
and at last, on an attempt to suppress his encroachments, he raised 
an insurrection, and defeated the deputy of the vizier Kummur- 
ud*deen Khan, in whose jagheer, situated in the Paoab, little 
more than a hundred miles to the southward of the capital, all 
these circumstances happened. 

In the Deccan and Carnatic, Nizam-ool-Moolk divided the 
revenue with the Mahrattas, except in the Swuraje, and where 
territory had been wholly ceded in jagheer; the Nizam, in other 
situations, claiming sovereignty, as the Mahrattas did tribute, 
over all those states and principalities to the southward of the 
Toongbuddra, which had submitted to Aurungzebe. 
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Dost Ally, the nephew of that Sadut Oolla Khan, who, in 
the year 1706, was left by Daood Khan as his deputy in the 
Carnatic Payeen Ghaut, had, in 1732, succeeded his uncle as 
nabob, but without obtaining the sanction of Nizam-ool-Moolk 
or the authority of the emperor. 

The country was breaking into many small states; the nabobs 
of Kurnoul, Kurpa, and Savanoor, the descendants of gover¬ 
nors under the dynasties of Beejapoor and Golcondah, were 
closely connected with some of the Mahrattas, and had been, 
for some time, nearly independent. The son-in-law of the nabob 
of Arcot, the well-known Ghunda Sahib, had obtained possession 
of Trichinopoly, on pretence of affording protection to the widow 
of its late raja. 

The nominal raja of Tanjjore was the grandson of Sivajee’s 
brother Venkajee. Tookajee, the youngest of Venkajee’s three 
sons, was the only one who had issue; and at this period two 
sons ofTookajee’s remained alive; the one Syajee, was legitimate, 
the other, Pertaub Sing, was the son of a concubine. The govern¬ 
ment was administered under the name of the former, but the 
power was held by a Mahomedan officer, who, since the time 
of Tookajee, had been vested with the command of the fort of 
Tanjore. Syajee, who some years afterwards placed himself 
under the protection of the English at Madras, was dispossessed 
by this officer, who raised Pertaub Sing to the head of the 
government in 1741; but the new raja would not submit to the 
control of his minister, and freed himself from a state of tute¬ 
lage by assassination. 

The English and French, who were so soon to take a part in 
the contentions and usurpations of the times, still remained on 
the defensive, unconscious of their own strength, or unwilling 
to exert it; and although the former, when driven to arms, had 
manfully asserted their rights on all occasions, yet the merchants 
of those two great nations, in common with those of other 
European factories, sought only to increase their trade and pri¬ 
vileges by humble submission, and frequent bribes or presents to 
the petty courts surrounding them. 

The Portuguese had been severely humbled by the Mahrattas. 
The English at Bombay courted the Peish wa, through his brother 
Ghimnajee Appa, for the purpose of obtaining an extension of 
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^commercial privileges, and a treaty had been settled with 
Chimnajee Appa at Bassein in July 1739. 

The Raja of Soonda and the dessaye of Car war had assisted 
the Portuguese in their war against the” Mahratfas; but the rana 
of Bednore, whose territory adjoined that of Sumbhajee, raja of 
Kolapur, appears to have remained neutral. 

The Mysore state, though a declared Tributary of the Moghuls, 
and of the raja Shao, had for 12 or 15 years, by the commotions 
of its neighbours, and the vigour of some of its officers, been 
exempted from the scene of plunder and exaction which devas¬ 
tated the greater part of India. 

Such was the disjointed state of the Moghul empire at this 
important period. The detail of events has unfolded the parties, 
the feuds, and the domestic policy of the Mahrattas; but some¬ 
thing remains to be said of the administration and character of 
Bajee Rao« 

Having already dwelt upon the artificial divisions of revenue, 
adopted as a means of cementing union among the Mahrattas, it 
is fit to enquire how far it tended to that end, and how long the 
detail of the system was preserved. That it did create union, 
and give an immediate direction to predatory power of the 
Deccan, is unquestionable; and it is probable the Mahrattas 
woulu never have spread their conquests so far, had not this 
means been devised for conciliating and controlling the chiefs. 
It was founded on a principle of self-interest, which, fitly direct¬ 
ed to the views of a community, is unerring in its results; but 
it must always be remembered that this principle, when mis¬ 
applied or misunderstood, may tend as much to stir up sedition, 
and to create hostility, as to preserve union and ensure combina¬ 
tion. Bajee Raohadnot leisure to attend to detail or arrangement; 
the minute divisions, which were made of the revenues ceded by 
the Moghuls, served to provide hundreds of Bramin carcoons 
with bread; and everyone interpreted the amount of his own, 
or his master’s claims to surdeshmookhee, babtee, mokassa, &c., 
rather according to his power to enforce his demands, than his 
ability to prove their justice. 

I he more solid institutions of Siva jee are yet found amongst 
his native mountains, but the origin of the distribution of revenue 
in the year 1720 was, in less than 50 years, understood by few 
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people in the Mahratta country, and is now useful chiefly as an 
historical record. 


With regard to Bajee Rao, when we look to the perplexities, 
both foreign and domestic, in which he was involved, the con¬ 
fusion which continued to prevail in every branch of the ad¬ 
ministration is far from surprising. He manifested little disposition 
towards regular government: many of his countrymen accuse 
him of avarice, of some regard to the observances of his faith, 
and of being so entirely a soldier as to neglect every branch of 
finance and jurisprudence. Their opinions are entitled to full 
consideration, but will not greatly detract from the superior 
character of Bajee Rao. If he inherited some of the defects of 
his caste, he was free from their bigotry, and but slightly tainted 
with the meaner vices, which render the general character of 
Bramins, when in power, despicable. The strictures of his 
countrymen are best answered by his embarrassments and his 
career. It is true he was inordinately ambitious, and in his last 
scheme of subjugating the Deccan he completely miscalculated 
his means; yet he made the best amends for his want of foresight, 
by receding from the attempt in a creditable manner. Bajee 
Rao’s plans, like those of most men when formed amidst a choice 
of difficulties, surrounded by faction, intrigues, and danger, did 
not extend to remote futurity. As a politician, however, in sup¬ 
pressing much domestic opposition, in quickly discerning and 
promptly counteracting, the designs of Nizarri-ool-Moolk, he 
evinced penetration, talent, and vigour. His enlarged views, in 
fitly directing the only power at his disposal, might lead us to 
suppose him capable of the greatest undertaking, but a summary 
of character must reject speculation. As a predatory leader, his 
qualities were great; he was brave and eloquent, enterprizing 
and skilful. The period at which he lived, and the circumstances 
under which he acted, are so very different from those of 
Sivajee, that a comparison cannot be succinctly drawn. Yet the 
distinctions are sufficiently obvious, and Bajee Rao, though a 
better man, must remain a much less distinguished character 
in history. 

Bajee Rao was handsome in his person, and his manner was 
more that of a frank soldier than of a smooth courtier; when in 
the field with his troops, he kept up no state, and shared in all 
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the privations of the meanest horseman. An anecdote illustrative 
of his character is preserved from the following circumstance. 
Before Nizam-ool-Moolk had seen Bajee Rao, during the first 
campaign in which they were opposed to each other, the former 
desired a famous painter in his service to repair to the army of 
Bajee Rao, and bring his likeness, taken in whatever attitude he 
might first see him. The painter executed his task, and, on his 
return, exhibited the Peishwa mounted, with the head and heel 
ropes of his horse in his feeding-bag, like that of a common 
Mahratta, his spear resting on his shoulder, whilst he was 
rubbing with both his hands some ears of ripened Joowaree, 
which he was eating as he rode. 

Bajee Rao left three sons. Ballajee Bajee Rao, the eldest, 
succeeded him as Peishwa; his second son was Rugonath Rao, 
afterwards so well-known to the English; and his third was 
Jenardjn Bawa, who died in early youth. He also left one 
illegitimate son by a Mahomedan mother, whom he bred a 
Mussjulman, and named Shumsher Buhadur. 
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From A.D. ij/p to A.D. 1J49 

THE ARMY WHICH entered the Carnatic, under the 
command of Rughojpjee Bhonslay, was composed of troops belong¬ 
ing to the raja, the Peishwa, the Pritee Needhee, 
A.D, 1740 Futih Sing Bhonslay, and various chiefs of less 
note* The Ghorepurays of Sondoor and Gooty 
were invited to join, by letters from Shao and the Peishwa; 
and Moorar Rao, the grand nephew of the famous Suntajee 
Ghorepuray, and adopted son and heir of Moorar Rao of Gooty, 
appeared under the national standard for the first time, since 
the death of his distinguished and ill-requited relation. He 
demanded his rank as Senaputtee, or commander-in-chief of 
the Mahratta army, but consented to waive it on obtaining a 
promise of three districts near the Toongbuddra. According to 
Mahratta manuscripts, the whole force which entered the 
Carnatic amounted to 50,000 men. They descended by an un¬ 
frequented road, appeared in the rear of Dost Ally, in the 
neighbourhood of the Damuicherry pass, attacked and slew him, 
defeated his troops, and took his dewan, Meet* Assud, prisoner. 
They commenced levying contributions all over the province, 
until bought off by Sufdur Ali, the son and heir of the late 
nabob, with whom, before retiring, they entered into a secret 
compact, to return and crush Chunda Sahib, then in possession 
of Trichinopoly, whose popularity and power had for some time 
excited the jealousy and appprehension of Sufdur Ali and Meer 
Assud. No bait could be more alluring to the Mahrattas than 
Trichinopoly, and the troops only retired 250 miles towards 
Maharashtra, to prepare for the promised conquest* and lull sus¬ 
picion of an attack. 

Whilst the main body of his army remained encamped on the 
Sew Gunga, Ruglioojee Bhonslay returned to Satara, and en¬ 
deavoured to prevent Ballajee_Bajee Rao's succession as Peishwa, 
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by proposing Bappoojee Naik of Baramutee, a connection, but 
an enemy, of the laCe Peishwa, for the vacant office. Bappoojee 
Naik was possessed of great wealth, and his enmity to Bajee Rao 
arose from a very common cause, that of having lent money, 
which his debtor could not repay. Rughoojee’s party used the 
irritated creditor as their tool, and very large sums were offered 
to Shao on condition of Bappoojee’s being raised to the vacant 
Peishwaship. 

The Pritee Needhee, although adverse to the supremacy of 
the Peishwa, was yet more inimical to the pretensions of 
Rughoojee, and as he did not engage in the intrigue, Ballajee 
Bajee Rao, assisted by his uncle Chimnajee, was at last invested 
in Augxist 1740. A more serious cause of uneasiness to Ballajee 
Bajee Rao arose from his being answerable for his father’s debts, 
and Bappoojee Naik enforced his demand with all the impor¬ 
tunity and harassing pertinacity which is often exercised by the 
Mahratta creditor. From this persecution Ballajee was relieved 
by the influence and credit of his dewan, Mahadajee Punt 
Poorundhuree, a service of which the Peishwa ever after retained 
a grateful recollection, 

Rughoojee, on finding his schemes abortive, carried Bappoojee 
Naik with him towards the Carnatic, and returned to reap the 
expected harvest at Trichinopoly, accompanied by Sreeput Rao, 
the Pritee Nee dhee, and Futih Sing Bhonslay. In regard to the 
subsequent operations of the Mahrattas in the Carnatic, very 
little illustrative of what has already been so ably recorded, has 
fallen within my observation in the Mahratta country. It appears, 
however, that the Tanjore state, though then agitated by factions, 
entered into a friendly correspondence with their countrymen, 
but whether to avert attack, or to afford assistance, is not 
mentioned. Trichinopoly surrendered 26th March, 1741, and 
Chunda Sahib was^brought a prisoner to Satara, where he re¬ 
mained in custody of an agent of Rughoojee Bhonslay for about 
seven years, his complete enlargement having been effected in the 
year 1748. Moorar Rao Ghorepuray was left in command of the 
fort of Trichinopoly, and a part of his garrison was composed of 
infantry belonging to the Peishwa. Their expenses were defrayed 
by Shao; besides which, it was settled that 20,000 rupees of the 
share of tribute from the province of Arcot should be annually 
paid to Ballajee Bajee Rao. 
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On thejieath of Baj.ee Rao, the government of Mai wa, being 
considered disposable, was conferred on Azira Oolla Khan; but 
this appointment proved merely nominal. One of~the first acts 
of the new Peishwa was to forward petitions to Delhi respecting 
various promises made to his predecessor. These applications 
were transmitted through Jey Sing and Nizam-ool-Moolk. A 
supply of ready money was what Ballajee most earnestly craved, 
and 15 lakhs of rupees, as a free gift, were granted by the 
emperor. Proposals for an agreement were then drawn up, in the 
joint names of the Peishwa and Chimnajee Appa, wherein they 
request that they may receive the government of Mai wa; after 
which they promise to pay their respects personally to the em¬ 
peror; to prevent every other Mahratta officer from crossing the 
Nerbuddah; to send a body of 500 horse, under an officer of 
rank, to remain in attendance on the emperor’s person; and to 
ask no more than the gift of money already bestowed. They 
agree to send 4,000 horse for service, who will punish refractory 
zumeendars, as far as their numbers may enable them; and they 
faithfully promise not to sequestrate the rent-free lands or 
jagheers, assigned for charitable or religious purposes. It does 
not appear that any notice was taken of the application; but 
Ballajee, whose disposition was naturally con- 
A.D . 1741 ciliatory, was anxious to have the government 

of Malwa conferred as a right, according to 
treaty with his fatherflmd with this view, when Nizam-ool- 
Moolk was marching to the Deccan in order to suppress Nasir 
Jung’s disobedience (a subject to which we shall presently 
advert), Ballajee paid him a respectful visit near the Nerbuddah, 
and sent a body of his troops to join him. At this period he 
sustained a great loss in the death of his uncle, Chimnaj ee A ppa, 
which happened in the end of January 1 74 1. Eleven days pre¬ 
vious to the event, Khunctoojee Mankur, under Ghimnajee’s 
direction, had reduced Rewadunda, the last place remaimng to 
the Portuguese bet ween_Goa andDamaun. Chimnajee Appa, from 
his successes against a European nation, has a greater reputation 
amongst the Mahrattas, as an officer, than he perhaps deserved. 
Impressed, from obvious circumstances, with an idea, which, 
however true in most instances, it was dangerous for his country¬ 
men to entertain, he believed that the strength of an army lay 
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its infantry and guns. To this opinion of the father may prob¬ 
ably be traced a prepossession on the part of the son, Sewdasheo 
Chimnajee Bhow, then a boy ten years old, which, strengthened 
by other circumstances, may have led to the injudicious conduct 
of that campaign, which 20 years afterwards terminated so 
fatally on the plains of Panniput. 

On the demise of his uncle, the Peishwa returned from the 
northern districts, and spent nparly a year in civil^arrangements 
at Poona and Satara. Continuing to manifest the greatest ap¬ 
parent respect for the raja, he obtained from Shao a grant by 
which the whole of the territory conquered from the Portuguese 
was conferred on him, and also, with the exception of Guzerat, 
the exclusive right of collecting the revenues, and of levying 
contributions north of the Nerbiiddah. 

At the present conjuncture the authority thus obtained was of 
considerable importance. We have briefly noticed in the preced¬ 
ing chapter the rise and progress of Aliverdy 
A.D. 1742 Khan in Bengal: the defeat of Moorshed 
Koolee Khan, and the conduct of his dewan, 
Meer Hubeeb. It appears that, immediately after his master’s 
defeat, Meer JJubeeb had invited Bhaskur Punt, the dewan of 
Kughoojee Bhonslay, who was left in charge of the government 
of Berar during his master’s absence in the Carnatic, to advance 
into the province of Ku|tack; but Bhaskur Punt, having found it 
necessary to apply for his master’s permission, before an answer 
could be received, and the troops prepared, Aliverdy Khan had 
conquered the province, and Meer Hubeeb had submitted to 
his authority. Another opportunity, however, soon presented 
itself to Bhaskur Punt of carrying his arms to the eastward; and 
no sooner had he set out on his expedition, than the Peishwa, 
eager to establish his power over those territories, for which the 
authority obtained from the raja was, as usual, assumed as a 
right, marched, though late in the season, towards Hindostan, 
and made himself master of Gurrah and Mundelah before the 
monsoon. He was obliged to encamp on the banks of the 
Nerbuddah during the rainy season, and probably meditated 
an expedition into Allahabad, when he was called upon to 
defend his rights in Malwa, invaded by Dummajee Gaekwar 
and feabbo Rao Sewdasheo. 
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This inroad seems to have been instigated by Rughoojee, 
merely to obstruct the Peishwa*s progress to the eastward; and 
on Ballajee’s arrival in Malwa, the army of Guzerat retired. On 
this occasion Anund RaoTowar, to whom Rajee Rao never be¬ 
came reconciled after his uniting with Trimbuck Rao Dhabaray, 
was permitted to pay his respects to Rallajee, and was by him 
confirmed in possession ofDhar and the surrounding districts— 
a politic measure, which not only secured Powar in his interests, 
but opposed a barrier on the western side of Malwa to incursions 
from Guzerat, Since the Peishwa’s arrival at Mundelah, a nego¬ 
tiation had been going on between him and the emperor, through 
the mediation of the Raja JeyJJjng, supported by Nizam-ool- 
Moolk. The chouth of the imperial territory was praised, and 
a khillut, more splendid than had ever been conferred on his 
father, was transmitted to Ballajee. It does not, as may be here 
remarked, appear that any deed for collecting this general 
chouth was ever granted by Mohummud Shah; sums of money 
and convenient assignments were the mode of payment. The 
object in the pending treaty was, on the part of the Peishwa, to 
obtain sunnuds for the promised government of Malwa; on that 
of the court of Delhi, to procrastinate, and to widen the breach 
between the Peishwa and Rughopjee Bhcmslay. 

In the meantime Bhaskur P unt had invaded Behan he was 
induced to make that province the theatre of his first operations, 
in the expectation of finding the country drained of troops, 
owing to an insurrection in Kuttack, which had burst forth in 
consequence of the tyranny and misconduct of the grand-nephew 
of Aliverdy Khan, whom he had left as governor of the pro¬ 
vince. Aliverdy Khan, as Bhaskur Punt had anticipated, returned 
to Kuttack for the purpose of quelling the disturbance, which, 
however, he speedily effected; and in the month of April was 
already on his return march to Moorsligdabad, when news was 
suddenly brought to him that the MahiaUas had entered Behar, 
emerged .from the hills and woods near Ramgurh, turned to the 
right, and had fallen upon the district of PacKeat, in their usual 
manner of plundering and extorting. 

The Mahratta army consisted of 10,000 or 12,000 horse, and 
report had swelled their numbers to nearly four times that 
amount. Aliverdy Khan, although only at the head of 3,000 or 
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4,000 cavalry and 4,000 infantry, resolved to oppose them; but 
the Mahrattas attacked him with great success, surrounded his 
army, carried off' most of his baggage, and reduced him to great 
distress. Many of his men deserted or were killed; the whole of 
what remained amounted only to 3,000, but with these he 
determined rather to die than submit to the severe demands 
which the Mahrattas would have exacted. Although sorely 
harassed for several days, he fought his way, and made good 
his retreat to Cutwa. In one of the first attacks, Meer Hubeeb, 
who was m the army of Aliverdy Khan, having been made 
prisoner, joined the Mahrattas, and exerted himself so much as 
to gain the confidence of Bhaskur Punt, That officer proposed 
retiring for the rains, which Meer Hubeeb opposed; but as 
Bhaskur Punt could not at first be persuaded to remain, Meer 
Hubeeb requested command of a detachment, with which He 
marched to Moorshedabad, rescued his brother, who resided in 
the city, plundered the banking-house ofJuggut Sett Alumchund 
of the enormous sum of two millions and a half sterling, over¬ 
took Bhaskur Punt, and at length siicceeded in convincing him 
that it was Better to remain in Bengal, and that it would be 
preposterous to quit so rich a harvest as he might expect to reap. 
Accordingly he wheeled about, and, through the aid of Meer 
Hubft^b, obtained possession of the town of Hooghly by stra¬ 
tagem. Most of the places from Cutwa to the neighbourhood of 
Midnapoor fell into his hands, and the swelling of the Hooghly 
alone prevented the Mahrattas from entering the district of 
Moorshedabad. Whilst affairs were in this state, an officer from 
the imperial court arrived on the frontiers of the province of* 
Bengal to demand the arrears of tribute due by the nabob. 
Aliverc^ Khan represented his situation and the impossibility of 
satisfying these just demands, until he could expel the Mahrattas; 
he at the same time earnestly solicited a reinforcement. Aliverdy 
Khan likewise applied to the Peishwa, and with a view of 
inducing him to invade Rughoojee Bhonslay’s districts in Berar, 
despatched a considerable sum as a subsidy for that purpose: 
the convoy, however, was cut off by the order or connivance of 
Sufdur Jung, the governor of Oude. 

But whilst thus negotiating for every succour he could devise, 
Aliverdy Khan wisely placed his chief dependence on his own 



exertions; he assembled every man he could command, and 
made vigorous preparations for attacking Bhaskur Punt’sj:amp 
at Cutwa, as soon as the season should permit. Before the rivers 
had fallen, he prepared a bridge of boats, which, in the night, 
he threw first across the Hooghly, and then over the Adjee, which 
enabled him to gain the opposite bank; although, in consequence 
of a break in the fastening which had laced the boats together, 
1,500 men were plunged into the Adjee, and totally lost before 
the accident was discovered. The Mahrattas, by whom this 
attempt was quite unexpected, did not oppose the nabob, but 
fled eastward, until they had misled their pursuers in the hills 
and jungles of Behar, when they again re-entered the district 
of Miclnapoor. But Aliverdy Khan soon recovered their track, 
and, with the most active .of his troops, continued to pursue them. 
They seldom turned except to skirmish, and having lost all con¬ 
fidence, in consequence of an indecisive action which took 
place at Ballasore, they fled from Bengal, and returned through 
the province of Orissa to Berar. Rughoqjee Bhonslay had arrived 
with his army from the Carnatic some time before his fugitive 
dewari appeared, and, having resolved to support his pretensions 
is Bengal, advanced towards the province by the same route as 
that by which Bhaskur Punt had entered. 

In the meantime, the emperor, on being apprized of the irrup¬ 
tion into Bengal, ordered Sufdur Jung, nabob of Oude, to drive 
out Bhaskur Punt; and, at the same time, applied to Bafbyee 
Bajee Rao to afford his aid. As inducements to the Peisl^ya, an 
assignment on Aliverdy Khan, for the arrears of chouth due 
from Azimabad, was sent to him by the emperor, and an assu¬ 
rance of confirming him in the government of Malwa. 

The reward was prized too highly, and the service was too 
desirable to be refused. Having quitted Malwa, the Peishwa pro¬ 
ceeded through the province of Allahabad, and marched straight 
on Boglipoor. In order to prevent injury to the country, he 
avoided high roads in the neighbourhood of cultivation, but, to 
the great alarm of the timid inhabitants, who were in terror of 
an army even of Mahratta friends, he arrived 
A.D. 1743 at Moorshedabad. Rughoojee Bhonslay, with 
a powerful army, was advancing as an enemy 
from the eastward, and as Ballajee well knew that princes are 




most liberal at such seasons, he pressed the settlement of accounts 
with Aliverdy Khan before he would take the field, Payment 
being promised, Rughoojee, who had by that time arrived bet¬ 
ween Cutvva and Burdwan, decamped as soon as he heard that 
a settlement had taken place, and retreated towards the hills. 
Aliverdy Khan instantly marched in pursuit; but Baljajee, who 
intended to act according to his agreement, seemed to have a 
poor opinion of the nabob’s ability to pursue Mahrattas. tie 
therefore took another road, soon passed the Bengal troops, and 
in a few days oyer took, attacked and defeated^ Rughoojee’s 
army. Bhaskur Punt, who was at the head of a party in reserve, 
immediately retreated through Orissa; but Ballajee Rao, after his 
victory, returned to Malwa, in order to secure the long-promised 
government. 

The conduct of the Peishwa in the late campaign left no 
reasonable excuse on the part of Mohummud Shah for refusing 
to perform the engagement; but to save the credit of the impe¬ 
rial name, the feeble palliative of conferring the appointment 
on the Peishwa, as the deputy of Prince Ahmud, the emperor’s 
son, was adopted at the suggestion of Jey Sing and Nizam-ool- 
Moolk, through whom the transaction was concluded. 

The rest of the treaty differs little from the former proposition, 
made in the joint names of Ballajee and his uncle Chimnajee, as 
already detailed; but instead of 4,000, Ballajee promised to 
furnish 12,000 horse, the expense of the additional 8,000 being 
payable by the emperor. 

From the period of Ballajee Rao’s accession, the most friendly 
intercourse subsisted between him and Jey Sing; several written 
agreement's are preserved, containing mutual assurances of alli¬ 
ance and support. Jey Sing was guarantee for the observance of 
the treaty with Mohummud Shah, and there is another remark¬ 
able reservation for the imperial dignity affixed to the treaty in 
question, by bringing forward Mulhar Rao Holkar, Ranqojee 
Sinclia, and Peelajee Jadow as the securities, who in due form 
declare that, should the Peishwa recede from his duties, they 
will quit his service. An absurd pledge for the fulfilment of an 
agreement from those whose interest lay in dissolving it, and 
which does not so much prove the consequence to which those 
commanders had attained, as the state of humiliation to which 
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e emperor was reduced. There might be political design mixed 
with this plan of security, for feeble governments are full of far¬ 
fetched artifice; but the imperial court, if it thus projected its 
own salvation by dissensions among its enemies, did not reflect 
on their relative situations, nor perceive that Mahratta combin¬ 
ation was likely to be ensured, until the Moghul empire was 
totally subverted. 

The Peishwa returned to Satara to pay his re spe cts, and go 
through the form of producing his accounts of the revenue. 
These accounts were made out by the Peishwa, as a general in 
command of a body of the raja’s troops; the receipts, disburse¬ 
ments, and balance were set forth; and it is a remarkable fact 
that, after the rajas of Satara had become perfect ciphers in the 
Mahratta government, the Peishwa’s accounts continued to the 
last to be made out in the manner described. 

But other reasons of great importance required Ballajee’s 
presence at this juncture. RughoojeeJBhonslay, after his defeat, 
had sent wukeels to the Peishwa, assuring him 
A.D. 1744 of his sincere desire of reconciliation, and of 
his being now fully convinced that the plans of 
Bajee Rao were those best suited to his own, and the real inter¬ 
ests of the Mahratta nation. He continued the same professions 
with apparent sincerity, but as he was on full march towards 
Satara, the Peishwa thought it necessary to be on his guard, 
particularly as Dummajee Gaekwar was also approaching. The 
Pritee Needhee had become infirm by sickness, but his mootaliq, 
Yemmajee Sewdeo, was an active, able man, adverse to the 
Peishwa’s supremacy, and, although not leagued witliRughoojee, 
was intimately connected with the faction df Dhabaray. Under 
these circumstances, Ballajee Bajee Rao had to make his election 
between a war with the Mahr atta c hiefs, or the resignation of 
Bengaijo Rughoojee Bhonslay. The question did not admit of 
hesitation; he chose the latter; but it being understood that the 
country north of the Mahanuddee as well as the Nerbuddah 
was comprehended in his agreement with the emperor, he made 
a merit of conceding his right of levying tribute to Rughoojee, 
and a secret compact, in which the raja was used as mediator, 
was finally concluded- 

The object of the contracting parties seemed avowedly to have 
been not so much an alliance as an agreement to avoid inter- 
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. The raja’s authority was in this instance 
convenient to both. A sunnud was given to the Peishwa, con¬ 
ferring on him his original mokassa; all the jagheers bestowed 
on himself, or acquired byTtis father and grandfather; the 
governments of the Cancan and Malwa; and the shares of 
revenue or tribute from "7Qlahabad, Agra, and Ajimere; three 
talooks in the district of Patna, 20,000 rupees from the province 
of Arcot, and a few detached villages in Rughoojee’s districts. 
On the other hand, it was settled that the revenues ancTcontri- 
butions from Lucknow, Patna, and Lower Bengal, including 
Behar, should be collected by Rughoojjpe Bhonslay. The latter 
was also vested with the sole authority of levying tribute from 
the whole territory from Berar to BTuttack. 

It was agreed that Dummajee Gaekwar should be obliged to 
account to the Peishwa for the amount of the contributions he 

r-—. 

had levied in Malwa, but nothing was urged at this time res¬ 
pecting the large arrears due by Dhabaray to the head of the 
government. It does not appear that any settlement was con¬ 
cluded, but Dummajee seems to have remained some time in 
the Deccan, although his presence was much required in 
Guzerat. The Peishwa’s southern and eastern boundaries in 
Hindostan were well defined by the Nerbuddah, the Soane, and 
the Ganges; but the sunnud delivered on this occasion authorised 
him to push his conquests to the northward as far as practicable. 

With these domestic arrangements of the Mahrattas, Nizam- 
ool-Moolk had no interference. We have already mentioned that 
he quitted Delhi in consequence of the meditated rebellion of 
his son Nasir Jung. On returning to the Deccan, in the beginning 
of 1741, Nizam-ool-Moolk used every endeavour to induce his 
son to submit without coming to hostilities. At last Nasir J.ung 
sent " 'messengers to treat, which so alarmed his partizans, that 
most of them endeavoured to make the best terms they could. 
Nizam-ool-Moolk gradually drew them over, continued to use 
fair words towards his son, until, in an emotion of generosity, Nasir 
Jung hastily sent back the whole of the park of artillery. This 
concession might have obtained an unreserved pardon, but as 
soon as Nizam-ool-Moolk had him in his power, he wished to 
humble him completely. Nasir Jung, assuming the garb of a 
fukeer, retired in penitence to Rozu, near Doulutabad, but his 
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continued to manifest the same stern behaviour; till at 
last the young man was so much piqued* that he listened to the 
suggestions of Futih Yab Khan, one of his companions, by 
whom he was persuaded that he might still compel his father to 
submit to any terms. 

Nizam* ool-Moolk, according to his custom, had cantoned his 
troops for the rains, a part at Aurungabad, and the rest at dider¬ 
ent towns in the neighbourhood. Futih Ya b Kh an suggested to 
Nasir Jung that they must first seize some strong fort; and un¬ 
dertook to surprise Molheir, of which Mutuwussil Khan, Nasir 
Jung’s brother-in-law, was governor. Futih Ya b Khan succeeded 
in the enterprize, and Nasir Jung immediately joined him. Niseam- 
ool-Moolk did not expect this attempt, but made no preparation 
in consequence. Apprized of his supineness, Futih Yab Khan pro¬ 
posed to surprise him in Aurungabad. Nasir Jung advanced from 
Molheir with 7*000 horse, reached Doulutabad before intelligence 
of his march had been received, and had he pushed on, would 
probably have succeeded in taking his father prisoner. He seems, 
however, to have been seized with some compunction for the 
part he was acting, and passed the day in prayer at the shrine of a 
celebrated saint; whilst Nizam-ool-Moolk, apparently serene, but 
much alarmed, was calling in his detachments; his gun bullocks 
were all at a distance grazing, and very few men were in readi¬ 
ness; but he immediately pitched his tents, and moved out from 
the city. Before next morning, which was the 23rd July, he had 
a respectable force drawn up, with which he coolly awaited the 
approach of his son, who advanced at the head of his followers, 
and was repulsed. Finding his troops giving way, Nash Jung 
impetuously charged his father’s standard, pushed on towards his 
elephant, and slew three of his bravest attendants, one after the 
other. The driver of his own elephant being killed, Nasir Jung 
sprang into his place; when his brother-in-law, Mutuwjussil 
Khan, approaching him, drew an arrow to the head, which 
must have transfixed him, had not his son, Heedayet Moideen 
Khan, who sat on the same elephant, stayed his hand, and saved 
his uncle’s life: at that moment, Syud Lushkur Khan, an officer 
of experience, who knew Nasir Jung, and the pride as well as 
the generosity of his disposition, pushed his elephant close by the 
side of his, saluted him, and respectfully made room on the 
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seat of his elephant; when, overcome by this act of courtesy, 
Nasir Jung took the place, and was thus carried prisoner to 
Aurungabad. Shah Nuwaz Khan, who, as well as Syud Lushkur 
Khan, was destined to act a conspicuous part in Deccan affairs, 
had embarked with his friend Nasir Jung in this desperate 
enterprize, stood by him to the last, and must have been cut 
down, but one of his friends in the army of Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
after Nasir Jung was taken, opening a way by which he might 
escape, called to him to desist and save himself. He followed this 
advice, and to the concealment and obscurity in which he was 
for seven years obliged to live, Indian history is indebted for his 
valuable biography, the Muasir-ool-Oomrah. 

Nizam-ool-Moolk was exceedingly gratified by his son^s^ pre¬ 
servation, but he threw many of his adherents into confinement, 
and to mark his sense of Nasir Jung’s rebellion, imprisoned him 
for a short time in the fort of Kandhar, near Nandere, but re¬ 
lieved him before proceeding on an expedition to the southward: 
his motives for that undertaking we shall now explain. 

Whilst the affairs of Bengal occupied the Mahrattas, the atten¬ 
tion of Nizam-ool-Moolk was directed to the Carnatic, and in 
his protracted absence from the Deccan may be perceived the 
reason of his conciliatory conduct to Ballajee Rao, in aiding his 
pretensions to the government of Malwa. The murder of Sufdur 
Ali, nabob of Arcot, by his brother-in-law, Mortiza Khan, in 
1742; and the general confusion existing in the Moghul terri¬ 
tories south of the Kistna, presented a favourable opportunity for 
Nizam-ool-Moolk’s interference, to establish his power, and to 
restore tranquillity to the country. He^iccordingly marched from 
Hyderabad at the head of an immense army in January 1743, 
and upwards of a year was spent in concluding the arrangements 
he had contemplated. To obtain possession Trichinopoly was an 
object of importance, but as matters stood with the Mahrattas, 
as the acquisition was much prized by them, it must have been 
an affair of some political management. The family of Ghorepuray, 
however, was never firmly united with their countrymen after 
the murder of Suntajee; it is true they would rather have joined 
the Mahrattas, but superior advantages, and the chance of 
plunder, would induce them to fight on the side of Moghuls or 
Europeans. Moorar Rao was recognized as chief of Gooty by 
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Nizam-ool-Moolk, and evacuated the Carnatic with all his troops 
in August 1743. 


The Mahratta armies which assembled at Satara in the 
beginning of 1744 were probably contemplated with some anxiety 
by Nizam~ool*Mqqlk, whose march was soon directed towards 
Hyderabad, having left Anwar-ud-deen Khan, at his own request, 
in charge of the government of the Carnatic Payeen Ghaut, and 
appointed his own grandson, Heedayet Moideen Khan, better 
known by his title of Muzuffir Jung, to the Carnatic Bala Ghaut 
(or Carnatic proper), conferring on him the district of Adonee 
in jagheer, and fixing his head station at Beejapoor, whilst that 
of Anwar-ud-deen continued, as in the time of Daood Khan and 
the Newayeteh Nabobs, at the long-established capital of Arcot. 
Nizam-ool-Moolk, finding he had nothing to apprehend from 
the Mahrattas, directed his attention to affairs of internal govern¬ 
ment, and reduced several forts, the killidars of which were in 
rebellion. 

The Mahrattas were too much occupied in their own schemes 
to think of taking advantage of the Nizajn’s absence. Rughoojee 
Bhonslay was intent on recovering his lost footing in Bengal, 
and the Peishwa, in order to excuse himself to the emperor 
for not acting against Rughoojee, remained in the Deccan. 
Rughoojee had returned to Berar in the rains, but as soon as 
the season opened, Bhaskur Punt, Alee Kurawul, and several 
officers of note, supported by 20,000 horse, were sent into Bengal 
by the route of Orissa. Aliverdy Khan prepared his troops, but, 
on pretence of coming to an agreement, opened a negotiation 
with Bhaskur Punt, invited him to a ziafut , or entertainment, 
with 20 of his principal officers, and most treacherously murder¬ 
ed them. One Surdar, named Rughoojee Gaekwar, who remain¬ 
ed in charge of the camp, was the only one out of 22 principal 
officers who escaped this perfidious massacre: he conducted the 
retreat of the army to Berar by the same route they had come, 
but many of the Mahratta stragglers were cut off' by the exas¬ 
perated peasantry. 

An opportunity, however, soon occurred of renewing the 
incursions. An insurrection against Aliverdy Khan’s government 
by the Afghans in his service obliged him to leave Orissa, in 
some degree, “exposed, and in charge of a Hindoo governor. 
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ughoojee Bhonslay, apprized of the state of the province by 
certain Gosaeens whom he entertained as spies, invaded Orissa, 
obtained possession of several districts and demanded 30 millions 
of rupees as the price at which he would spare the remainder,, 
and quit the country. Alivercly Khan contrived to amuse him 
until he had suppressed the rebellion, when he sent a vaunting 
message to Rughoojee, which put an end to all negotiation. 
After the rains hostilities commenced, but ceased for a time, 
after a partial defeat of the Mahrattas at Cutwa, Rughoojee 
being obliged to return to his own territories, in consequence 
of a disputed succession to the principality of Deogurh, in 
Gondwaneh, where the sons of a raja named Bukht Boolund, 
converted by Aurungzebe to Mahomedanism, had quarrelled, 
and one of them, named Wullee Shah, not only confined his 
two brothers, Akbar Shah and Roorhan Shah, but, on being 
assisted by Neelkunt Shah, another Hindoo renegade, raja of 
Chandah, Wullee Shah refused to pay either chouth or surdesh- 
mookhee to the Mahrattas. Akbar Shah was desirous of obtain¬ 
ing assistance from the Nizam, but Boorhan Shah courted the 
Mahrattas. 

The insurrection of Wullee Shah and Neelkunt Shah ended in 
the subjugation of their territory. Deogurh and Chandah were 
both annexed to the possessions of Rughoojee, but Ruttunpoor 
was assigned to Boorhan Shah, the brother of Wullee Shah, with 
an income for his support, and his posterity still reside at the 
Court of Nagpoor in the enjoyment of a part of it. Akbar Shah 
died a pensioner of the Nizam’s government. 

Shortly after Rughoojee had entered Bengal, during the Afghan 
insurrection, Ballajee Bajee Rao arrived at Belsha, in Malwa, 
from which place he addressed letters to the 
A.D . 1745 emperor, full of assurances of perpetual fidelity, 

but excusing himself from paying his respects 
in the royal presence. He expressed surprise at Aliverdy Khan’s 
inactivity in not repulsing Rughoojee, which the emperor in 
his reply accounts for by charging Ballajee with not having 
stopped the ghauts in Rughoojee’s rear as preconcerted. But the 
agreement which had taken place with Rughoojee precluded 
all interference; the Peishwa evaded the discussion, and on 
pretence of business in the Deccan, after making his annual 
collections, speedily returned to Poona. 
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In the following year he sent his cousin, Sewdasheo Chimnajee 
Bhow, accompanied by Sukaram Bappoo, the carcoon of 
Mahadajee Punt Poorundhuree, on an expedit- 
A.D. 1746 ion into the Carnatic, to punish some of the 
deshrngokhs, whoKad driven out the thannas of 
the Peishwa’s old creditor, Bappoojee NaikBarramutteekur. That 
person, by the interest of Rughoojee Bhonslay, had obtained 
the chouth and surdeshmookhee between the Ristna and 
Toongbuddra, in farm, from the raja, for the annual sum of seven 
lakhs of rupees; but the opposition he experienced, and the 
heavy charges for maintaining the troops, totally ruined him in a 
few years. The expense of the present expedition, which he was 
compelled to defray, added to his embarrassments, but he would 
not consent to relinquish the contract in favour of the Bhow, as 
was proposed to him. Sewdasheo Chimnajee levied contributions 
as far as Toongbuddra, and reduced the fort of Bhadur Benda, to 
which the Mahrattas had a claim of long standing. On Sewdasheo 
Chimnajee*s return from this expedition, he was invested by the 
raja with the same rank as had been enjoyed by his father, and 
being ambitious, and bolder than his cousin the Peishwa., he 
began to assume considerable power. Pie chose as his carcoons 
Wasdeo Joshee and Rughoonath Huree, two able men who had 
been brought up under Kanhojee Angria. The 
A.D. 1747 Peishwa himself concluded a new and more 

specific agreement with the rajas of Bundelcund, 
by which, after deducting the district of Ryhjee, which had been 
wholly ceded to the late Peishwa, one-third of the territory, 
estimated at 164 lakhs of rupees, was made over to Ballajee Rao, 
besides a like share from the profits of the diamond mines of 
Pannah. 

The Peishwa, during this period of comparative tranquillity 
in the Deccan, gave encouragement to agriculture, protected 
the villagers and grain merchants, and improvement was every¬ 
where visible. But events occurred about this time in Hindostan, 
the Deccan, and Carnatic which were the forerunners oi fresh 
troubles, and great revolutions in every part of India. 

The season of 17 47-48 is memorable in Plindostan by its being 
the period of the first invasion of Ahmed S hah Abdallpe, king 
of the Afghans, who are distinguished in India by the various 
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appellations of Dooranee, Abdallee, and Giljya. Ahmed Abdallee, 
the person who was now their acknowledged sovereign, was son 
of a ct}ief of a tribe of Afghans, named Abdallee, settled in the 
province of Herat, when it was conquered by Nadir Shah. 
Ahmed, from being the prisoner, became a military follower of 
Na<Jir, and was gradually promoted to considerable rank. On 
the assassination of Nadir Shah, Ahmed left the Persian army 
with the whole of his tribe, who were in camp, and, retiring to 
Her^t, which he occupied, was soon acknowledged as king by 
the^whole i Afg han nation, and now possessed the eastern half of 
the dominions of Nadir Shah. 

One of the nephews of Kummur-ud-deen Khan, the vizier, 
who had taken charge of the governments of Mooltan and 
Lahore* in prejudice to his elder brother, was advised by a 
treacherous Moghul, named Adina Beg Khan, to unite his for¬ 
tunes with the rising AhmedJ§habT Ahdallee—an advice which 
he had no sooner begun to put in practice, than Adina Beg 
informed his uncle of the circumstance, and the nephew, asham¬ 
ed of his conduct, returned to his allegiance; but the traitor, 
Adina Beg, had already gone so far in the negotiation with 
Ahmed Shah, that the latter was not to be interrupted in his 
progress; his troops advanced, and he obtained possession of 
Mooltan andj^&hore, almost without resistance, and proceeded 
towards Delhi. He was, however, at this time 
A.D . 1748 successfully opposed by the Moghul army, sent 
forward by the emperor, under his son, Prince 
Ahmed, and the Afghan army retreated towards Gabul. On this 
service, Kumraur-ud-cleen Khan, the vizier, having Been killed, 
his son, Meer Munnoo, received the governments of Mooltan 
and Lahore, atwTset out to take charge of those provinces. 
Prince Ahmed returned towards Delhi, but, before he reached 
the capital, the emperor had breathed his last. On the prince’s 
accession to the throne, by the title of AhmedjShah, in the f end 
of April, he bestowed the office of vizier on Sufdur Jung, nabob 
of Oude. He had offered the viziership to Nizam-ool-Moolk, but 
he excused himself on account of his great age, and only survived 
Mohurnmud Shah a very short time, having died at Burhanpoor 
in his 104th year, on the 19th June 1748. 

Nizam-ool-Moolk left six sons, namely, Ghazee-ud-deen,Nasir 
Jung, Sulabut Jung, Nizam Ally, Mohurnmud Shureef, and Meer 
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ghul, The two first were of the same mother, all the others 
were of different mothers. Ghazee-ud-deen being at Delhi, where 
he held the rank of Umeer-oohOomrah at the time of his father’s 
death, Nasir Jung assumed the government. 

A few months after the'death of Nizam-ool-Moolk, the emperor 
wrote a letter with his own hand, inviting Nasir Jung in a very 
pressing manner to come to court, and the latter had arrived at 
the Nerbuddah, when the invitation, for some reason not satis¬ 
factorily explained, was withdrawn. The cir- 
A.D. 1749 cumstance appeared at the time fortunate to 
Nasir Jung, as news of an alarming nature had 
just reached him of a rebellion, headed by his nephew Muzuffir 
Jung, and aided by Chunda Sahib, with a body of French troops. 
Very shortly afterwards intelligence was received of the defeat 
and death of Anwar-ud-deen, governor of the Carnatic Payeen 
Ghaut, at the battle of Ambour, on which Nasir Jung applied 
to Rughoojee B honslay for a body of his troops, promising to 
grant some cessions of territory jis the reward of their service. 
He also summoned the whole of the Moghul dependents and 
tributaries in the Carnatic to be prepared to join his army, 
as he advanced to the southward. Moorar Rao Ghorepuray, as 
jagheerdar of Gooty, the raja of Mysore, the nabobs of Kurpa, 
Kurnoul, and Savanoor, and Mohummud Ally, second son of 
the late Anwar-ud-deen, with his supporters, the president and 
council of the English settlement at Madras, were the principal 
authorities who joined, or sent their troops to accompany Nasir 
Jung. 

The Deccan, thus completely drained of troops, presented an 
inviting field to the Peishwa, but domestic arrangements of the 
utmost importance demanded his presence Satara. The raja 
Shao had, for some years, been in a state of mental imbecility, 
brought on, it is said, in consequence of the death of his youngest 
wife, Sagoona Bye Mohitey; but as his health declined, he 
recovered the use of his intellect, and the dependents of the 
Peishwa about his person urged him to adopt a son. The raja, 
on the loss of his only child, some time before derangement, 
had declared, contrary to all his former invectives against him, 
that he would adopt Sumbhajee, raja of Kolapoor,, provided he 
had issue; but as this was not the case, it was now proposed that 
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he should institute an inquiry for some of the lineal descendants 
of Wittoojee, the brother of Mallojee, and uncle of Shahjee. 
Search was accordingly made, but none were discovered;"and 
it was then suggested to receive the son of some respectable 
sillidar of that Patell family, of which there were a great number. 
This proposal, however, Shao said he had a strong reason 
for declining, and at last told Mahadajee Punt Poorundhuree 
and Govind Rao Chitnees that Tara Bye, who was still alive, 
and residing in Satara, had somewhere concealed her grandson 
Rama, the son of the second Sivpjee, who was born in 1712, 
after the death of his father. It is not known by what means 
Shao became possessed of this secret; and the subject, intricate 
in itself, has been so studiously involved in mystery as to excite 
a suspicion that the Peishwa was convinced of the legitimacy of 
Ram Raja, and found it necessary, for the purpose of rendering 
him insignificant, to invent, or at least to connive at, the insinua¬ 
tion that the whole was a trick of state. Tara Rye, on hearing 
of the intended adoption of Sumbhajee of Kolapoor, was heard 
to say—‘T will prevent that;* 5 and, on being now closely ques¬ 
tioned and encouraged, declared the existence of her grandson. 
The eldest surviving wife of jShao, Sucl^war Bye Sirkay, true to 
the inherent violence and ambition of her family, on becoming 
acquainted with this declaration on the part of Tara Rye, which 
deprived her of all chance of the power she expected, by seeing 
a minor placed on the throne under her own care, immediately 
opened a communication with Sumbhajee, inciting him to oppose 
the pretensions of the alleged grandson of Tara Bye, whom she 
declared an impostor. She promised to aid Sumbhajee with her 
utmost means; she engaged Y r emmajjee Sewdeo in her cause; and 
jagjeewun, the younger brother of Sreeput Rao, who had been 
appointed Pritee Needhee on the death of the latter in 1^47, also 
promised her all the support in his power. Dummajee Gaekwar 
gave his assent to the proposal, and emissaries were despatched 
into the Ghaut-Mahta and Concan, a tract ever prone to in¬ 
surrection, to raise men and be prepared for her purpose. 
Ballajee Bajee Rao repaired to Satara, with an army of 35,000 
men; but so cautious was he of committing any act which might 
outrage the Mahratta feeling, already jealous of Bramin power, 
that he did not attempt to separate Suckwar Bye from her 
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husband, or to impose any restraint likely to arouse the active 
enmity of her relations. But although he knew the extent of her 
plots, and was also aware that Suckwar Bye had a plan to assas¬ 
sinate him, he was at the same time suspicious of Tara Bye; 
and the known enmity of the latter to Ballajee Bajee Rao is indeed 
the principal evidence of the truth of hei 4 "extraordinary story. 
The pregnancy of Bhowanee Bye, the wife of the second Sivajee, 
was strongly suspected by Rajis Bye, the younger wife of Raja 
Ram, at the time of Sivajee’s death, and it required all the care 
and' circumspection of Tara Bye to preserve the infant from 
destruction. She, however, found means to convey the child 
from the fort of Panalla, and having given him in charge to the 
sister of Bhowanee Bye, he was carried to Tooljapoor, and 
thence to Barsee, where he was reared in obscurity. 

The Peishwa was at a loss what to do, and during three 
months spent*at Satara before the raja’s death, he was alter¬ 
nately swayed by ambition and apprehension: he sometimes 
thought of at once asserting his supremacy, by setting aside the 
raja entirely, but on the whole he considered it most expedient 
to support the assertion of Tara Bye; yet, although he was 
scrupulous in every outward forjffof respect towards the prince 
whom he acknowledged, he was not afterwards desirous of 
suppressing a current report at Poona, already alluded to, of the 
whole being fictitious. When the power of the Peishwa was 
complete, and the end answered, such a pageant as the raja 
was, in some respects, inconvenient to the usurper, and to count¬ 
enance a belief of the imposture was the first step to his being 
wholly set aside; but the voice of the country was too strong, 
and an heir of the house of Sivajee would have been joined by 
thousands in the tract where that chieftain first established 
himself. 

Suckwar Bye, in order to conceal her plot, always gave out 
that, in the event of Shao’s death, she would burn with the 
corpse; this declaration proved her ruin, for the wily Bramin 
affected to believe it; and took care to circulate the report, until 
it became so general that its non-fulfilment would, in the eyes 
of the whole country, have become a reflection on the honor of 
her family. 

Although Suckwar Bye seldom quitted the raja, and kept him 
constantly surrounded by persons in her interest, Ballajee found 
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means to obtain a private interview, at which he induced the 
raja to give him a deed, empowering the Peishwa to manage the 
whole government of the Mahratta empire, on condition of his 
perpetuating the raja’s name, and keeping up the dignity ot the 
house of Sivajee, through the grandson of Tara Bye, and his 
descendants. This paper also directed that the Kolapoor state 
should always be considered an independent sovereignty; that the 
jagheers, as now existing, were to be confirmed to the holders 
leaving power with the Peishwa to conclude such arrangements 
with the jagheerdars as might be beneficial for extending Hindoo 
power: for protecting the temples of the god3, the cultivators of 
the fields, and whatsoever was sacred or useful. 

The raja had scarcely ceased to breathe when a body of horse 
galloped into the town of Satjira, surrounded and seized the 
Pritee Needhee, and his mootaliq, Yemmajee Sewdeo; placed 
them in irons on the instant, and sent them off, strongly escort¬ 
ed, to distant hill forts. Every avenue about the town was occu¬ 
pied by troops, and a garrison of the Peishwa’s was placed in 
the fort, whilst a party was detached to reinforce the escort of 
Ram Raja, who had not arrived when Shao died. 

SucEwar Bye. had not recovered from the first emotions of 
consternation and rage, at finding her whole plans unmasked 
and defeated, when the Peishwa sent her an insidious message, 
“begging that she would not think of burning with the corpse 
of her husband, for that he and all her servants were ready to 
obey her commands; 9 ’ and not content with working on the 
mind of an angry woman to incite her to self-destruction, he 
sent for her brother, Koarjee Sirkay, represented the dishonor 
that threatened to attach to his house, and promised him a 
jagheer in the Concan, on condition of persuading his sister to 
immolate herself, “not only for the honor of the family of Sirkay, 
but for that of all India under the sway of the late raja.” By 
such arts Ballajee Bajee Rao secured his victim. But let not the 
reader suppose that those of his own countrymen, who know the 
secret history of this base transaction, and whose minds have 
not been perverted by the calm villainy of a Bramin court, 
attempt to palliate it, as a sacrifice in conformity with their 
faith; on the contrary, they mention it with much detestation, 
and say that even the ordinary mode of execution would have 
been far more manly and far less objectionable. 
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From A.D. ij^o to A.D. 1754 

PREVIOUSLY TO SHAG’S demise, orders in his 
name had been sent to Yeswunt Rao Dhabaray and Rughoojee 

Bhonslay, requiring their presence at.Satara. The former had 

become totally imbecile from habits of debauchery, and, as had 
probably been foreseen, neither Dhabaray, nor 
A.D. 1750 Dummajee Gaekwar, the commander of his 
army, attended. Most of the other jagheerdars, 
were present, but if any were disposed to resist the Peishw&’s 
authority, they remained passive, until they should see what part 
Rughooj ee Bhonslay would assjame. But Rughoojee’s ambition 
was now controlled by the caution of age, and the admonition 
of experience.-Be was not only intent on directing annual 
incursions into Bengal, but, owing to the absence of his son 
Janojee, who accompanied Najir Jung into the Carnatic with 
10,000 horse, and to the number of troops which he was com¬ 
pelled to leave in his own territories, he arrived at Satara, in 
the month of January 1750, with a force only estimated at 
12,000 men. His disposition was pacific towards the Peishwa, 
but he made some demur in acknowledging Ram Raja, He 
required, in testimony of his being a Bhonslay, and the grand¬ 
son of Raja Ram, that Tara Bye should' first eat with him in 
presence of the caste, deposing on the food they ate together 
that Ram Raja was her grandson. On this being complied with 
in the most solemn manner, Rughoojieg declared jiimself satisfied; 
and, after a long conference with the Peishwa, he gave his assent 
to the propriety of the plans submitted for his consideration. As 
a proof of the good understanding which subsisted between them, 
Ballajee took occasion to proceed in advance to Poona, leaving 
the raja in Rughoojee’s charge, and requesting that he would 
accompany him to Poona, with the whole of the jagheerdars, for 
the purpose of concluding the arrangements made by the will of 
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the late raja. From this period Poona may be considered the 
capital of the Mahrattas. Ballajee, in the success of his schemes, 
almost overlooked Tara Bye; but, although upwards of 70 years 
of age, she soon convinced him that it was dangerous to slight 
a woman of her spirit. On pretence of paying her devotions at 
the tomb erected over her husband’s ashes, in the fort of Singurh, 
she went there, and endeavoured to persuade the Punt Suchew 
to declare for her as head of the Mahratta empire. Ballajee, after 
much persuasion, induced her to come to Poona, and having 
flattered her ambition with the hope of having a large share in 
the administration, at last obtained her influence with Ram Raja 
in confirming the many schemes he had now to carry into effect. 

Rughoojde Bhonslay received new sunnuds for Bejrar, Gond- 
waneh, ancTBengal; and some jagheer lands which had belonged 
to tEe Pritee Needhee, adjoining Berar, were transferred to him. 
The sunnunds for half of Guzerat were sent to Yeswunt Rao 
Dhabaray, which, as he had never yet accounted for a share of 
the revenue to the state, gave Dummajee Gaekwar to understand 
what he might expect from the increasing power of the Peishwa. 
Ranoojee Sindia died about this period, and his eldest son, 
Jyapa, was confirmed in his jagheer. The whole of Malwa, esti¬ 
mated at about 150 lakhs of rupees of annual revenue, was, with 
the exception of about 10 lakhs, divided between Holkar and 
Sindia—that is, 74| lakhs were conferred on the fqrmer, and 65| 
lakiis on the latter. The remaining 10 ljikhs were held by various 
jagheerdars, of whom Anund Rao Powar was the most consider¬ 
able: all of them were subservient to the views of the Peishwa, 
and from them he had to apprehend no opposition. 

Ballajee Rao, without intending to employ them, confirmed 
the eight Purdhans, and for a short time nominated Gun gadh ur 
Sree Newass as Pritee Needhee; but, on the application of 
Rughoqjee Bhonslay and of some other jagheerdars, when about 
to return to their respective districts, he made them a promise 
to release Jugjeewun Pureshrara, and did accordingly restore him 
to his rank and liberty. But as the raja’s establishment was to 
be much reduced, and it was necessary to secure in his interests 
such of his officers as he could not employ, the Peishwa reserved 
a great part of the Pritee Needhee’s lands as jagjieers and as¬ 
signments to the persons in question, particularly the tract west 
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of Kurar, between the Oormooree and the Warna, where he 
apprehended an insurrection supported by the raja of Kolapoor. 


Futih Sing Bhonslay, the adopted son of Shao, was confirmed 
in the possession of his jagheer in various minor claims on shares 
of revenue, and in the title of raja of Akulkote, which, except 
the detached claims alluded to, are still enjoyed by his descen¬ 
dants. An appointment created by Shao for a relation of the 
Muntree, and which was termed Ajahut Surdeshmookh , or general 
agent for collecting the surdeshmookhee, was nominally preserv¬ 
ed; but jagheer lands were assigned in lieu of the right of 
interference, in the collections of the ten per cent, on the six 
Soobehs of the Deccan. 

The appointment of Sur Lushkur was taken from the family 
of Sornwoushee, and given to Nimbajee Naik Nimbalkur. All 
these changes and appointments were made in the name of the 
raja, but it was now well understood that the Peishwa’s authority 
was supreme in the state, and generally admitted without dis¬ 
satisfaction. 

But Yemmajee Sewdeo, who recovered his liberty at the same 
time with the Pritee Needhee, threw himself into the fort of 
Sangola, near Punderpoor, where he raised an insurrection, and 
made head against the Peishwa, until suppressed by Sewdasheo 
Chimnajee Bhow. 

The Peishwa, in the measures which have been detailed, 
owed much of his success to his dewan, Mahadajee Punt, who, 
next to his cousin Sewdasheo Rao, possessed greater influence 
over Ballajee Bajee Rao than any other person. Sewdasheo Rao 
Bhow, on his expedition to Sangola, was accompanied by Ram 
Raja, for the purpose of giving Yemmajee Sewdeo no excuse for 
resistance; and, during their stay at that place, the raja agreed to 
renounce the entire power, and to lend his sanction to whatever 
measures the Peishwa might pursue, provided a small tract 
around Satara was assigned to his own management—conditions 
to which Ballajee Rao subscribed, but they were never fulfilled. 
The raja, under a strong escort, returned from Sangola to Satara, 
when an extraordinary difference arose between the Peishwa 
and his cousin Sewdasheo Rao, which had well-nigh overturned 
the whole of the plan which Ballajee Rao had been labouring 
to establish. 
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Sewdasheo Rao had at this time connected himself with 
Ramchundur Baba Shenwee, a person to whom, although his 
conduct was extremely exceptionable, especially in the manner by 
which he obtained power, the Mahratta country is much indebted. 
This person, originally known by the name of Ramchundur 
Mulhar, was koolkurnee of the village of Aroolee subject to the 
Sawunts of VVaree, from whose power he was obliged to flee as 
a defaulter in the revenues of his village. He came to Satara, 
where he was taken into the service of Kucheswur Baba 
Uteekur, and by him recommended to Bajee Rao, under whom 
he distinguished himself, both as a soldier and a man of business. 
Bajee Rao appointed him dewan to Ranoojee Sindia, and it partly 
accounts for Ranoojee’s proverbial poverty that Ramchundur 
made a large fortune. At Ranoojee’s death he bribed Sewdasheo 
Rao Bhow, in hopes of being continued, by his interest, as the 
dewan of Jyapa; but as Jyapa disliked him, and Mulhar Rao 
Holkar opposed the arrangement, the Peishwa removed him 
from the situation. This circumstance, trifling as it appears, 
was the seed from which sprung much mischief. It was the 
foundation of enmity between Holkar and the Bhow, and bet¬ 
ween Ramchundur and the Peishwa. Sewdasheo Rao appointed 
RamchunducJiis^wn dewan, and at his suggestion applied to 
the Peishwa for the same share of authority as had been held 
by his father^ Chimnajee Appa. Ballajee refused, as it must, 
occasion the supersession of Mahadajee Punt Poorundhuree, to 
whom he owed innumerable obligations; on which Sewdasheo 
Rao Bhow, after his expedition to Sangola, made overtures to 
the Kolapoor raja, was appointed his Peishwa, and obtained the 
cession of three forts—Pargurh, Kullanidhee, and Chundgurhee 
—together with a jagheer of3,000 rupees a year. A war was 
prevented by the admirable conduct of Mahadajee Punt, who 
voluntarily resigned his situation, and Sewdasheo Rao, quitting 
his Peishwaship at Kolapoor, returnedjrs prime minister to 
Poona. 

The arrangements before and consequent to the raja’s death 
had, as already adverted to, prevented the Mahrattas, from 
seizing an opportunity of enlarging their conquests in the Deccan, 
afforded by the absence of so great an army in the Carnatic. A 
negotiation with Ballajee Rao had been opened by Ghazee-ud- 



tleen, the eldest son of Nizam-oo^Mpolk, through Mulhar Rao 
Holkar. The Peishwa agreed to support his pretensions, and 
wrote 7 to the emperor, Ahmed Shah, requesting that Ghazee- 
ud-deen might be appointed viceroy, assigning as a reason that 
the whole Deccan, from the absence of the army and the dis¬ 
orders in the Carnatic, would soon be overrun by independent 
plunderers. In the meantime the Peishwa, having prepared his 
troops, moved towards Aurungabad; but, before quitting Poona, 
he prevailed on the Punt Sucliew to give him the fort of Singurh 
in exchange for Toong and Tikona; and in order to soo the Tara 
Bye, whose great age had not rendered her less active and 
intriguing, he incautiously removed his own troops from the fort 
of Satara, and, having placed in it the Gurhkurees and old 
retainersTwho had great respect for the widowjf Raja Ram, 
gave up the entire management to her. The raja was kept with 
a separate establishment in the town of Satara, but perfectly at 
large, and a splendid provision was assigned to him and his 
officers, the expense of which amounted to the annual sum of 
65 lakhis of rupees. 

About the time that Ballajee Bajee Rao was summoned to 
Satara on account of Shao’s illness, Nasir Jfung proceeded on 
the well-known Carnatic expedition, which ended so disastrously 
for that prince. Moorar Rao Ghorepuray and some other 
Mahrattas continued in the Carnatic Payeen Ghaut; but Janojee 
Bhonslay, Rughoojee’s son, left the army, either upon the defeat 
of Muzuffir Khan, in March 1750, or with Shah Nuwaz Khan, 
who quitted Sulabut Jung, and repaired to Aurungabad during 
the siege of Kurnoul, in March 1751. The fall of Nasir Jung 
was wrought by the intrigues of M. Dupleix. Pie gained a 
Bramin, named Ramdass,a native of Sicacole, in the confidence 
of Nasir Jung, and through him raised seditions in the army, 
which Dupleix called into operation by an attack on the camp. 
Nasir Jung was treacherou sly shot, on the 5th December_1750, 
by Mohummud Khan, the Patan nabob of Kurpa, one of the 
conspirators. Nasir Jung was totally destitute of his father s 
prudence, and, if successful in his fortunes, would probably have 
sunk into a Mahomedan sensualist; but he was, in some respects, 
a superior person, and with a better education in a European 
country, he had many of the qualities to form the gallant knight 
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and the accomplished gentleman. He possessed bravery and 
generosity, a taste for poetry and literature, and as he came,to an 
untimely end, his memory is cherished by the Deccan Moghuls, 
to whom he is known partly by his own waitings, hut principally 
from the works of his friend, Meer Gholam Ally of Belgram. 

Muzqffir Jung assumed the viceroyalty of the six Soobehs of 
the Deccan by aid of his allies, the French. The traitor Ramdass, 
a fit instrument for the unprincipled ambition of Dupleix, was 
raised to the situation of prime minister, by the title of Raja 
Rugonath Dass. Nor must we omit to mention Abdool Rehman, 
the dewan of Monsieur Bussy, better known by his title of Hyder 
Jung. The father of this man, a defaulter of revenue under the 
Nizam’s government at Mausulipatam, had, on several occasions, 
when in power, been friendly to the French, and in his dis¬ 
tress fled to Pondicherry, where he was protected and treated 
with much kindness by Dupleix. His son Abdool Rehman, 
then a boy, soon acquired the French language, was useful to 
Dupleix in carrying on his intrigues with Ramdass; and, upon 
the success of them, accompanied Bussy when he marched with 
MuzufFir Jung: he was soon styled the French dewan, and re¬ 
ceived from the new-made nabob the title of 
A.D. 1751 Hyder Jung. But the Patan nabobs, dissatisfied 
at not receiving all they had expected by the 
death of his predecessor, conspired against MuzufBr Jung, who, 
although victodpus, fell in action in the end ol January 17ol. 
Sulabut Jung, the third son of Nizam-ool-Moolk, was chosen to 
succeed him. 

Ballajee Bajee Rao, on the plea of requiring money to assist 
his ally, Ghazee-ud^deen, demanded a contribution from Syud 
Lushkur, then governor of Aurungabad, the secret Iriend ol 
Ghazee-ud-deen, which, on pretence of coercion, Syud Lushkur 
Khan levied to the ..amount of 15 Jakhs of rupees. On obtaining 
this supply, the Peishwa proceeded to the banks ot the Kistna, 
in order to oppose Sulabvit_Jmig, who, attended by the t rench 
corps under Monsieur Bussy, was advancing towards Hyderabad. 
The armies had scarcely come in sight of each other, when 
news from Satara, of an alarming nature, was received by the 
Peishwa, in consequence of which.he closed with the first over¬ 
tures made by Sulabut Jung, and returned to the westward with 
the utmost expedition. 






ara Bye, when the Peishwa departed, to Aurungabad, sound¬ 
ed Ram Raja, in regard to his assuming the control usurped by 
his servant Ballajee Rao; but not finding him fit for her purpose, 
she pretendecfto have had no serious intentions in the proposal, 
but despatched messengers to Dummajee Gaekwar, representing 
the unprotected state of the country/and recommending his 
immediate march to Satara, to rescue the raja and the Mahratta 
state from the jpower of the Rramins. This request was imme¬ 
diately acceded to; and Tara Bye, as soon as certain accounts 
were received of Gaekwar’s approach, invited the raja into the 
fort of Satara, and made him prisoner. She then reproached hirn 
with his want of spirit; regretted that “she had ever rescued 
him from a life of obscurity, for which only he could have been 
destined; declared that he could not be her grandson, or the 
descendant of the great Sivajee; that he was neither a Bhonslay 
nor a Mohitey, but a base-born Gonedulee, changed in the 
house where he had been first conveyed; that she would make 
atonement on the banks of the holy Kistna for ever having 
acknowledged him.” She ordered the havildar to fire upon his 
attendants, most of whom, unconscious of what had happened, 
remained near the gate of the fort; and she directed the guns to 
be pointed at the houses in the town below, belonging to the 
partizans of the Goncanee Bramins. Trimbuck Punt, commonly 
called Nana Poorundhuree, Gtovind Rao Chitnees, and the 
officers in the Peisliwa’s interests at Satara, were at first disposed 
to ridicule this attempt as that of a mad old woman; but on 
he aring of the approach of Dummajee Gaekwar from Sonegurh, 
they quitted the town, and assembled troops at the village of 
Aria, on the banks of the Kistna. On the advance of Gaekwar by 
the Salpee Ghaut, although they had 20,000, and their opponent 
only 15,000 men, they made an irresolute attack, and retired to 
Neemb, where they were next day followed up, attacked, and 
defeated by the Guzerat troops. Dummajee Gaekwar immediately 
went to pay his respects to Tara Bye; and several forts m the 
neighbourhood were given up to her. Satara was well stored 
with provisions, and the Pritee Needhee promised to aid her 
cause. It was the intelligence of these proceedings which recalled 
the 1 eishwa; but before he returned, Nana Poorundhuree had 
redeemed his lost credit, by attacking and compelling the army 
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Dummajee Gaekwar to retire to Jore Khora, where they 
expected to Uejoined by the P ritee Needhe e from Kurar, and 
by troops from Guzerat. In this hope, however, they were dis¬ 
appointed; and as Sfiiunkrajee Punt, soobehdar of the Concan, 
was assembling troops in their rear, whilst the Peishwa’s army, 
which had marched nearly 400 miles in 13 days, was close upon 
them, Dummajee sent a messenger to treat with Ballajee, who 
solemnly agreed to abide by the terms proposed, and enticed 
him to encamp in his neighbourhood, where, as soon as he got 
him into his power, he demanded the payment of all the arrears 
due from Guzerat, and the cession of a large portion of his 
territory. Dumma jee r epresented that he was but the xnootaliq 
of Dhabaray, the Senaputtee, and had noauthority for complying 
with what was required. On this reply the Peishwa sent private 
orders to seize some of the family of Gaekwar and of Dhabaray 
residing at Tullygaom, and imprison them in the hill fort_of 
Logurh; whilst, afa set time, he treacherously surrounded, 
attacked, and plundered the camp of Dummajee Gaekwar, and 
sent him into confinement in the city of Poona. The Peishwa 
next tried to induce Tara Bye to give up the fort and the raja; 
but, having assembled her garrison, she required an oath from 
every man that he would stand by her to the last; such of them, 
however, as chose, were allowed the option of quitting the fort 
or joining in the solemn asseveration. Some of the Peishwa’s 
troops became impressed with an idea that she was a Deo (or 
good spirit), and others that she was a Dyt (or evil spirit), but 
all the Mahrattas were so strongly of opinion that Tara Bye 
was the rightful regent, that Ballajee found there was more to 
be apprehended from proceeding to extremities than leaving her 
unmolested; although her party, to become formidable, only 
required a leader of reputation. Perplexing as the affair was in 
the meantime, the conduct of Tara Bye proved in the end 
advantageous to the Peishwa, as it took from him the odium 
of being the first to confine the raja to the fort of Satara. Tara 
Bye did not merely confine him to the fort; his prison, which 
still exists, was a damp stone dungeon, and his food was of the 
coarsest grain. 

Dummajee Gaekwar was the only person whom the Peishwa 
dreadedj Tiut as he was a close prisoner at Poona, Ballajee__now 





proceeded towards Aurangabad/in prosecution of his engage¬ 
ments with Ghaze e-ucbdeen; and wherever Sulabq^ung’s 
authority was acknowledged, he carried on the usual Mahratta 
plan of contribution or plunder. Monsieur Bussy, who was the 
principal adviser in directing the movements of the Moghul 
army, was himself at the head of a battalion of 500 Europeans, 
and a body of 5,000 disciplined sepoys, and, as the best means 
of repelling these aggressions, recommended that the war should 
be carried into the Mahratta country. Sulabut Jung advanced 
accordingly to Ahmednugur, where he deposited his heavy 
stores and baggage, whilst Raja Rugonath Dass, his prime 
minister, opened a communication witlTTara Bye, and also with 
Sumbhajee, raja of Kolapoor. The Peishwa and his officers were 
not prepared for this unexpected plan of operations, and were 
proportionally disconcerted on finding their own schemes anti¬ 
cipated. They had intended, by supporting Ghazee-ud-deen or 
Sulabut Jung, according to circumstances, to weaken both; to 
conquer the whole Deccan; or to obtain large cessions, which, 
they foresaw, must at all events be granted to them by the one 
party or the other. To re^el Sulabut J,uog they had recourse to 
the Mahratta system, and with 40,000 horse surrounded and 
attacked the Moghul army in their usual-desultory manner; but 
the French artillery, consisting of eight or ten field-pieces, galled 
them severely, and the Moghuls, supported by this powerful 
auxiliary, advanced towards Poona, totally destroying every 
village in their route. The Peishwa, alarmed at their progress, 
endeavoured to negotiate: and, at the same time, to augment 
dissension and jealousy, which had already become considerable 
among Sulabut Jung’s officers, in regard to the views of the 
French. Monsieur Bussy, as the best means of counteracting 
such schemes, and securing his influence, exerted himself with 
judgment and energy. On one occasion he planned an attack 
on the Mahratta camp, and chose the night of the 22nd Novem¬ 
ber, at the moment of an eclipse of the moon, when the Hindoos 
are employed in devotional exercises. The whole Mahratta army 
fled before him, and some valuable booty was taken, particularly 
some gold utensils belonging to the Peishwa. This exploit, al¬ 
though the Mahrattas sustained very little loss, made a great 
impression, and had, perhaps, more effect in raising the reputa- 
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tion of Bussy amongst the natives of India, than affairs of moment, 
where he displayed much ability and decision. 


The Mahrattas, although surprised, appeared in the course 
of the ensuing day as active as ever, but the Moghuls continued 
to advance, plundered Ranjangaom, and totally destroyed 
Tullygaom (Dumdairay). At last, on the 27th November, they 
were attacked by the Mahrattas in the most determined manner, 
and nothing but the French artillery prevented a total defeat. 
The Mahrattas on this occasiorTwere led by Mahadajee Pont 
Poorundhyree, the late dewan, supported by two of the sons of 
RanooieeSindia, Duttajeeand M aha dajee, and Koneir Trimbuck 
Yekbootee. The last-mentioned person performed feats of valour, 
obtained the distinguishing appellation of Phakray, or the heroic, 
and from that day bore a silver bangle on his horse’s leg, 
which, among Mahrattas, implies that the rider is always to 
conquer or die. This success did not prevent the advance of the 
Moghuls; but on their arrival at Korygaom, on the Beema, a 
spot which was afterwards to become so famous to the British 
arms. Raja Rugonath Dass, in consequence o£ overtures from 
the Peishwa, had an interview with Sewdasheo Rao Bhow, and 
an armistice would have taken place, but news arrived that one 
of the Mahratta officers had surprised the fort of Trimbuck, 
which the Peishwa refused to restore, and Sulabut Jung insist¬ 
ed on immediately proceeding to retake it. 'The Moghul army 
returned to Ahmednugur to replenish their ammunition, and 
take on their battering guns. They moved to- 
A.D. 1752 wards Joonere, but the Mahrattas constantly 

harassed them: accounts of difficulties of the 
road for transporting their guns, and intelligence of Rughoojee 
Bhonslay’s progress to the eastward, conspired, with other cir¬ 
cumstances, to damp the hasty and short-lived ardour of Sulabut 
Jung. Mis troops were in arrears, and clamorous for theii pay, 
and the more their services were required, the more urgent they 
became: many of the principal officers were discontented, and it 
was at last determined, by Bussy’s adyice, to close with the 
Peishwa’s overtures. An armistice was concluded, and the army 
of Sulabut Jung returned towards Hyderabad. But the symptoms 
of disaffection did not cease. Rugonath Dass, the dewan, was 
assassinated at Balkee, on the 7th April, in a tumult, appaiently 
created by the soldiery on account of their arrears. 
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But whilst these events were passing in the west, the experi¬ 
enced Rughoojee, whose operations have been alluded to, was 
engaged in making those acquisitions which closed liis long and 
active life, with great reputation among his countrymen. His 
anxiety to return from Poona towards Berar in 1750 was owing to 
apprehended commotions in his own territory, and to his desire 
of seizing what he deeme d a favourable conjuncture for prosecut¬ 
ing his views. His son Janojee, having returned from the army of 
Nasir Jung, was sent into Kuttack, to support Meerjjubeeb, 
and ihvaHejiengal. That province had been freed from Mahratta 
ravages fora whole year, but they now returned with a keener 
desire to possess themselves of its resources; and Aliverdy Khan, 
seeing no other relief, ceded the whole of the province or 
Kuttack, as far north as Ballasore, which was granted in the name 
of Meer Hubeeb, as the nominal deputy of the nabobof Bengal, 
but as the reail servant of Ruglioojee Rhonslay. Meer Hubeeb 
did not long enjoy the situation thus acquired. Owing to the 
jealousy of his coadjutor, Janojee, he was, on pretence of having 
withheld balances of revenue, confined until he should render an 
account, but unable to brook the disgrace, he rushed out with a 
few followers upon the guards placed over him, and w'as cut to 
pieces. Twelve lakhs of rupees in lieu oi further claims was the 
amount which was settled for the chou^ qf .Beiigal and Behar^ 
but the reason of Rughoojee’s accepting a sum so inadequate is 
found in the events which were passing in the Deccan. As soon 
as the Peishwa and Sulabu^Jung went to war, Rughoojee sur¬ 
prised and took Gawelgurh and Nurnallah, made himself mastei 
of Manikdroog, occupied the districts dependent on these forts, 
and whilst Sulabut Jung, by Bussy’s advfoe, advanced towards 
Poona, Rugho ojee l oot only laid the whole country between the 
Payeen Gungaand CodaVery un der contribution, but drove out 
the Moghul thannas, and established his own. 

Before the succeeding events in the Deccan can be explain¬ 
ed, it becomes necessary to revert to the eldest son of Nizam- 
ool-Moolk, and to those affairs of the imperial court in which 
the Mahrattas were engaged. Ghazee : ud : deen Khan, although 
desirous of proceeding to the Dec can, had been detained at 
Delhi since the death of his father, and it seems, probable, from 
his commencing the negotiation with the Mahrattas, that bi ibes 
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may have been employed by his brothers to insure his being kept 
there. The imperial court, soon after the acces- 
A.D* 1748 sion of Ahmed Shah, was subjected to a fresh 
alarm, by intelligence of the return c>f Ahmed 
Shah Abd allee towards Lahore, of which, as well as of the pro¬ 
vince of Mooltan, Meer Munnoo, son of the late vizier, Kummur- 
ud-deen Khan, was governor. Meer Munnoo purchased the 
forbearance of the Abdallee, by the cession of the revenues of 
four districts; and this expedient left the vizier, Sufdur Jung, at 
liberty to follow up certain schemes which he had in progress 
against the Rohillahs. The growing power and encroachments of 
these adventurers excited the vizier’s particular jealousy, as they 
threatened to extend themselves over his own territories in the 
province of Oude. The death of-Alt Mohummud JBLohillah, 
which happened a short time before Sufdur Jung’s appointment 
as. vizier, had afforded him an opportunity of raising dissensions 
amongst those who pretended to the succession, and, during the 
period when Ahme d Sh ah Abdallee threatened Lahore, civil war 
raged junongst the Rohillahs, At last, Sadooliah Khan, the third 
son of Ali Mohummud, by the abilities of Hafiz Rehmut, his 
guardian, became the successful competitor, and although his two 
elder brothers, who during the struggle were prisoners amongst 
the Abdallee, afterwards returned to claim their inheritance, 
Sadooliah Khan, whilst supported by Hafiz Rehmut, maintain¬ 
ed the ascendancy he had gained. But Sufdur Jung, as soon as 
apprehensions from the Abdallee were tranquillized, marched 
into Rohilcund, reduced the territory to temporary obedience, 
and appointed one of his dependents, a Kaeeth, named Newul 
Race, to be governor of his new conquests; the Rohillahs, how¬ 
ever, soon rose upon Newul Raee, whom they defeated and slew,. 
Sufdur Jung, proceeding to punish their rebellion; was also 
totalfy defeated, and therefore called to his aid Mulhar Rao 
Holkar, Jyapa Sindia, and the Jath prince Sooruj Mull. With 
thescT auxiliarieOie soon overran the country of the. Rohillahs, 
forced most of them to seek refuge in the Kuinaoon hills, and 
gave up the greater part of their territory as assignments, in lieu 
of subsidy, to Holkar and Sindia. Whilst Mahratta affairs were 
in* tTxIs prosperous state in Hindostan, their capital in the Deccan 
was, as we have seen, endangered by the advance of Sulabut 




Jung. RughqonathJRao, who had proceeded on an expedition to 
Surat, was recalled; and Mulha r Rao Holkar received the most 
pressing letters from the Peishwa to repair to the Deccan, with 
or without Ghazee-ud-deen. Holkar, then near the Kumaoon 
hills, immediately oh receipt of these letters, moved to the south¬ 
ward, and had crossed the Ganges, when he was informed by 
the vizier, and by news from Delhi, that peace had been con¬ 
cluded in the Deccan. Upon this intelligence Holkar wrote to 
the Peishwa, stating his readiness to advance to his aid, but that, 
in consequence of these reports, he should await further orders. 
In the meantime, the vizier, Sufdur Jung, was summoned to 
Delhi, in consequence of another invasion of Ahmed Shah 
Abdallee, who, on this occasion, made himself master of Mooltan 
and Lahore, the entire cession of which was conferred upon him 
by the emperor before Sufdur Jung could reach the capital. Had 
it not been for this precipitate measure, the vizier would have 
used every endeavour to expel the Abdallee, and had engaged 
Holkar and Sindia as auxiliaries by promise of great rewards, 
the more necessary as they were obliged to withdraw their troops 
from the lately assigned districts. 

On this occasion the Mahrattas, before they evacuated the 
districts, consistent with their usual policy of making the best 
bargain they can on both sides, are said to have exacted a bond 
for 50 lakhs of rupees from the subjugated Rohillahs. 

When Sufdur Jung arrived in the neighbourhood of the capi¬ 
tal, he heard of the irrevocable concession that had been made 
to the Abdallee, and was therefore at a loss how to employ or 
compensate his Mahratta auxiliaries; but the Peishwa, who had 
only concluded an armistice until a favourableopportunity of 
breaking it should offer, continued to urge the advance of 
Holkajr^and Sindia to his support, and carried on a close inter- 
course with Ghazce-ud-deen, both through Holkar and his own 
wukeels at Delhi, It was therefore easy to satisfy all parties, by 
permitting Ghazee-ud*deeri to proceed, accompanied by his 
Mahratta allies, to try his fortune on that field of adventure, the 
Deccan. 

On the assassination of Raja Rugonath Dass, Sulabut Jung, 
who was at Hyderabad, sent for Syud Lushkur Khan and Shah 
Nuwaz Khan, the ablest and most popular men under his 
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government, who were then residing at Aurangabad. Both were 
inimical to the French—the former secretly, the latter openly; 
both, however, had latterly endeavoured to obtain the good 
opinion of Bussy, whose influence overSulabut Jung was already 
paramount. By Bussy’s advice Syud Lushkur Khan was raised 
to the office of dewan, and Shah Nuwaz Khan was made 
soobehdar of the province of Hyderabad. Syud Lushkur Khan 
was intimately connected with the Mahrattas, and secretly 
favoured the cause of Ghazee-ud-deen. When positive accounts 
reached Sultan Jung that Ghazee-ud-deen was on his route to the 
Deccan, Syud Lushkur Khan had the address to persuade Sulabut 
Jung and Bussy, that, by his resigning his situation as dewan, and 
pretending to go over to the hfahrattas, he should be able, ft om 
his influence with many of their chiefs, to induce a great number 
of them, either to join Sulabut Jung as allies, or to remain neutral 
in the quarrel. Shah Nuwaz Khan was accordingly appointed to 
act as vizier, whilst Syud Lushkur Khan proceeded to the lesid- 
ence of Janojee Nimbalkur at Kurmulla. On the approach of 
Ghazee-ud-deen, the Peishwa moved towards Burhanpoor. Syud 
Lushkur Khan and Janojee Nimbalkur had an interview with 
him, at which Syud Lushkur Khan, as if the envoy of Sulabut 
Jung, began by stating that his master had received letters from 
the emperor, from which it appeared that Ghazee-ud-deen was 
merely to proceed to Aurangabad, settle the government in^ his 
own name, appoint his brother deputy, and return to Delhi. The 
Peishwa, however, perfectly understood that he intended to join 
Ghazee-ud-deen, and wished to obtain his support; but, however 
desirable it might be to have a fit. minister at Hyderabad in his 
own interest, he was sensible of the abilities of Syud Lushkur 
Khan, and doubtful of what might be his conduct when he 
obtained power. He, nevertheless, wrote to Ghazee-ud-deen res¬ 
pecting these overtures. The letter was referred to his ministet, 
Syud Ashkar Khan and Mohummud Anwar Khan, who dread¬ 
ing Syud Lushkar Khan, more as a rival than an enemy, desired 
the Peishwa to detain both him and Nimbalkur, and bring them 
on to camp. When the whole army, joined by the Peishwa, and 
the Moghul troops from Burhanpoor, who declared for Ghazec- 
ud-deen, arrived in the neighbourhood of Aurangabad, it. 
amounted to 150,000 men. Whilst both sides were preparing for 
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campaign, as soon as the rains subsided, negotiations began 
on the part of Sulabut Jung: and circumstances 
September 12 appeared which render it as impossible to deny 
the validity of the elder brother’s title from 
Delhi, as his undoubted claim by priority of birth. In the meantime 
the Peishwa required, and obtained* from Ghazee-ud-deen, in be¬ 
half of himself and his officers, the entire cession of territory west 
of Berar, from the Taptee to the Godavery. There seemed to 
be a prospect of settling the claims of all parties, when Ghazee- 
ud-deen, in an evil hour, accepted an invitation to an entertain¬ 
ment provided in the city, partook of a poisoned dish prepared 
by the hands of the mother of Nizam Ally, and expired the same 
night. 

Sulabut Jung was thus left without a rival, and became de¬ 
sirous of withholding the cessions yielded by his brother to the 
Mahrattas; but having once admitted the validity of Ghazee~ud* 
deen’s appointment, the whole Mahratta power being now 
collected, supported by Mohurnmud Anwar Khan, and the 
Burhanpoor chiefs, whose safety for the time lay in making com¬ 
mon cause with Ballajee Rao, Bussy saw that it was both con¬ 
sistent and necessary to avoid war, and the alienation of the 
provinces in question was confirmed by Sulabut Jung, on condi¬ 
tion that Rughoojee Bhonslay withdrew his garrisons beyond 
the Payeen Gunga, with which he immediately complied. 

After peace was thus restored, the Mahratta armies proceeded 
to their respective territories—Holkar and Jyapa Sindia to 
Hindostan, and the Peishwa to Poona. Syud Lushkur Khan was 
reinstated as prime minister, and Sulabut Jung 
A.D . 1753 departed for Hyderabad. On the route to that 
place, M. Bussy was taken ill, and was obliged 
to proceed to Mausulipatam, on the sea coast, for the recovery 
of his health. Syud Lushkur Khan took that opportunity of wean¬ 
ing Sulabut Jung from Bussy\s influence, and in the course of a 
few months artfully detached the French corps, and contrived to 
carry Sulabut Jung to Aurangabad, preparatory to the entire 
removal of Europeans from his territory. Bussy’s illness was 
long and severe, but as soon as he could travel, he collected 
his troops and repaired to Aurungabad, where he procured the 
dismissal of Syud Lushkur Khan, and the appointment of Shah 
Nuwaz Khan as minister. 
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The excuse made for detaching his corps was the difficulty of 
raising funds, which was obviated for the future by territorial 
cessions on the east coast, consisting of Sicacole, Rajamundree, 
and Ellore.M, Bussy placed a body of 150 Europeans and 2,500 
sepoys to protect his new acquisitions, the gross revenue of which 
was afterwards extravagantly estimated by the French at upwards 
of 30 millions of rupees. Bussy farmed the revenues to Vijyaram 
Raje, a principal deshmookh, who had recommended himself 
by his ability. The rent was moderate, enforced without rigour, 
accurate accounts were prepared, and most of the hereditary 
officers, if not those possessing rent-free lands, were confirmed in 
their property—facts which do Bussy and his nation great honor. 

The Peishvya had no sooner made the arrangements imme¬ 
diately necessary for the occupation of the districts ceded to 
him, and their appropriation amongst the chiefs, than he pre¬ 
pared a large force for an expedition into the Carnatic. The 
troops of Mysore were engaged as allies of the French in the 
well-known war of Coromandel, and the period was so favour¬ 
able for recovering arrears of tribute, that he, on that account, 
deferred other plans which he had projected on the side of 
Guzerat. But before he took his departure in person, Ballajee 
endeavoured to pave the way for effecting a compromise with 
Tara Bye. During his absence at Aurungabad she had occupied 
the districts of Wjaee^ and Satara, aided by 5,000 or 6,000 
Mahrattas and Ramoosees, whom she had entertained in her 
service. A large fojce was therefore sent to invest Satara, and 
starve her into submission. Anund Rao Jadow, thelTavildar of 
the fort, convinced of the folly of resistance, had formed a design 
of carrying the raja out of her power; but the circumstances 
coming to her knowledge, she ordered him to be beheaded—a 
sentence which the garrison executed on their own commander, 
as well as on several others subsequently implicated in a like 
scheme. Baboo Rao Jadow, a person unconnected with the late 
havildar, and a relation of the Jadows of Sindkheir, was appoint¬ 
ed to the command of the fort. The Peishwa, on his way to the 
Carnatic, sent to assure Tara Bye that, if she would submit, the 
control of the raja’s person and establishment should remain at 
her disposal; but to this proposal Tara Bye would not listen, 
unless Ballajee Bajee Rao would come to Satara, acknowledge 
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if authority, and give such personal assurances as should 



satisfy her on the subject. 

The expedjtion into the Carnatic was the most profitable, in 


regard to the recovery of tribute, of any in which Bailajee Rao had 
been engaged. When the Mahrattas proceeded 
A.D, 1754 beyond their boundary, to collect revenue 
and to make war were synonymous; whenever 


a village resisted, its officers were seized and compelled by 
threats, and sometimes by torture, more or less severe, to come 
to a settlement; ready money was seldom obtained, but securities 
from bankers, with whom all the villages had dealings, were 
preferable, as they were exchanged by the holders for bills pay- 
able in any part of India. When the garrisons of fortified places 
made an unsuccessful resistance, they were put to the sword. 
On the present Moolkgeeree (such was the name given to these 
expeditions) Hooly Onore was taken by storm, and the Peishwa 
was bought off from attacking Seringapatam by a sum of money; 
whilst professions of attachment and submission, and promises 
of greater regularity in the future payment of the Mahratta 
claims, were also tendered on the occasion. Bailajee Rao, con¬ 
tent with this success, returned with his cousin Sewdasheo 
Chimnajee to Poona, in the month of June; and his brother 
Rugonath Rao, as soon as the rains abated, set off, accompanied 
by DXittajee- Sindia and Sukaram Bappoo, on an expedition to 
Guzerat. 

In regard to the history of that province, it has been already 
mentioned that Nujeem-ud-Dowlah, Momin Khan, was appoint¬ 
ed, by an order from the imperial court, to the charge of its 
government, on the removal of Abhee Sing in 1735. Nizam-ool- 
Moolk was re-appointed soobehdar of Guzerat in 1737, when 
he returned to Delhi; it proved, however, but an empty honor, 
as the confusion of the period left nothing but nominal authority 
to the emperor in Guzerat. Baroach, which Nizam-ool-Moolk 
had assigned to himself as one of the districts of his personal 
jagheer, when he superseded Hyder Koolee Khan, was held by 
an officer named Abdoollah Beg, as foujdar, under the govern¬ 
ment of Sur Boolund Khan; but when the latter was superseded 
by Abhee Sing, Abdoollah Beg placed himself under the authority 
of Nizam-ool-Moolk, from w hom he received the title of Nek 
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lum Khan, and neither acknowledged Abhee Sing, nor ad¬ 
mitted the pretensions of the Mahrattas. 

In the meantime Momin Khan had been endeavouring to 
establish his authority; but the deputy of Abhee Sing, a native 
of Marwar, named Ruttun Sing Bhandaree, continued to dispute 
the possession of Ahmedabad, until at last Dumrnajee, after 
making a treaty, and exchanging turbans with Momin Khan, 
sent a force along with him, under an agent named Rungajee, 
to expel Ruttun Sing. They were repulsed in an assault, but 
Ruttun Sing at last capitulated. Rungajee and Momin Khan 
obtained possession of Ahmedabad about the 20th of May 1737, 
and an equal share of the authority and the revenue was assigned 
to the Moghuls and the Mahrattas, which, as might have been 
expected, occasioned constant disputes. 

Dumrnajee continued to levy all the usual Mahratta dues in 
Guzerat undisputed, and an annual tribute from Kattywar, until 
the death of Momin Khan, in February 1743. Abdool Uzeez 
Khan, then at Aurungabad in the Deccan, was appointed his 
successor by an imperial firman, and immediately began to raise 
troops. After he had got together a few thousand men, he de¬ 
parted to assume the charge of his new government, passed 
Surat, and arrived near Baroach; but he was suddenly attacked 
at Oklaseer by Dumrnajee, or one of his relations, and his party 
totally destroyed. Abdool Uzeez Khan was never after heard of, 
and Futih Yab Khan, the supporter of Nasir Jung’s rebellion, 
was among the killed. Fukhir-ud-Dowlah was then sent from 
Delhi to take charge of Ahmedabad in 1744. At that period 
Dumrnajee was obliged to repair to Satara, until the dispute 
with Rughoojee Bhonslay and the Peishwa was settled; but a 
detachment of his troops, under his agent Rungajee, opposed 
Fukhir-ud-Dowlah, and prevented him from obtaning posses¬ 
sion. Khundee Rao Gaekwar, taking advantage of his brother 
Duminajee’s absence, made several important changes, removed 
Rungajee from Ahmedabad, and appointed an agent of his own 
in his stead. He also gave some support to Fukhir-ud-Dowlah; 
but Dumrnajee, speedily returning, dissolved their connection 
before it proved injurious to the Mahratta cause, by giving up 
to Khundee Rao the fort of Boorsut, the valuable district of 
Neriadj, and appointing him his deputy at Baroda. Dumrnajee, 
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this judicious management, preserved ari ascendancy over 
the numerous members of his own family , which was probably 
more difficult than other obstacles in maintaining his power in 
the province. He would not acknowledge Fukhir-ud~Dowlah, 
but supported Fidaee-ud-deen Khan, the brother, and Mohtuffir 
Khan, the son, of his old friend Mornin Khan, in the government. 

The precise period when Dummajee Gaekwar obtained a share 
of the revenue and customs of the town and port of Baroach has 
not been ascertained; but in 1747, Kedarjee, the cousin of 
Dummajee, was invited to take a share in disputes among several 
competitors for authority in Surat, and was by one party pro¬ 
mised three lakhs of rupees as the reward of his assistance. He 
accepted this offer; but the object having been effected without 
his interference, and the stipulated payment refused, he began 
to plunder the country in the vicinity. Syud Acheen, the person 
who had entered on the agreement, having no other means of 
satisfying him, offered one-third of the revenue of Surat until 
the amount should be liquidated—a proposal which Kedarjee, 
at Dummajee’s desire, accepted. Great disturbances continued 
to prevail in Surat when Dummajee was a prisoner at Poona, 
and this was one of many reasons which made Dummajee so 
anxious to procure his liberty. The Peishwa was desirous of 
effecting a general arrangement in Guzerat; but before he would 
listen to Dummajee’s overtures, he bound him down by the 
strongest securities. He fixed a sum of 15 lakhs of rupees as an 
acquittance for the amount then due, which was far from im¬ 
moderate; but the lenity of the Pobna government is accounted 
for by a bribe of one lakh of rupees, which was paid by 
Dummajee to Ramchundur Baba Shenwee for himself and his 
master, Sewdasheo Rao Bhow. The Peishwa also exacted a bond 
for an equal partition both of the districts then held by the 
Gaekwar family in Guzerat, and of all future conquests. 
Dummajee agreed to give up half the territory, and, after de¬ 
ducting his expenses, to render a fair account of half the surplus, 
in all situations where tribute, shares of revenue, contributions, 
or prize property were realized. Dummajee also engaged to 
maintain 10,000 horse, and to assist the Peishwa when necessary; 
to pay, as the mootaliq of Dhabaray, Senaputtee, an annual 
tribute of 5,25,000 rupees for his share of the Guzerat province; 
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contribute annually a certain sum for the support of the 
raja’s establishment; to aid the Peishwa in establishing garrisons 
in the districts ceded by this agreement; and, finally, to join 
in enforcing their mutual claims to tribute over the whole 
peninsula of Guzerat. But, until a convenient period of fulfilling 
these conditions, Dummajee, though no longer closely confined, 
was kept a prisoner at large, attended by a guard of Ballajee’s 
confidential troops. 

Of the port of Surat, which was still accounted the chief em¬ 
porium on the west of India, the Peishwa was very desirous of 
obtaining complete possession, and, at the time of the above 
agreement with Dummajee, was, as will be hereafter noticed, 
engaged for that purpose in negotiations with the English, who 
had views in the same quarter. 

In 1751, in hopes of obtaining possession of it without the 
intervention of allies, Rugonath Rao was sent to Surat, but he 
was, as has been mentioned, recalled to the Deccan before his 
object could be effected. His second expedition, which brings 
us to the period at which we had arrived, was undertaken with 
the more extensive view of completing those general arrangements 
comprehended in the settlement with Dummajee, whose release 
appears to have taken place a short time previous to the 
march of Rugonath Rao, as he joined him with his army soon 
after he entered the province, and they pro- 
A.D . 1755 ceeded together, levying tribute, and reducing 
the country. Their progress was not interrupt¬ 
ed until their arrival before the city of Ahmedabad. During 
Dummajee’s confinement, Juwan Murd Khan Babey, an officer 
originally appointed to the charge of the Moghul quarter by 
the brother of the deceased Momin Khan, had usurped the 
whole power of the city, but he permitted Dummajee’s collector 
to realize his master’s dues. When the Mahrattas arrived at 
Ahmedabad, Juwan Murd Khan Babey happened to be absent 
at Pulhanpoor, but, hastening back, he was just in time to save 
the city from being carried by escalade. A new spirit was com¬ 
municated to the garrison by his presence, and both the siege 
and defence were maintained with great resolution. Wittul 
Sewdeo, the ancestor of the great jagheerdars of Vinchoor, here 
greatly distinguished himself; and Naroo Shunkur, the person 
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who built the strong fort of Malygaom in Candeish, was one of 
the most active of the assailants, having under his command a 
large body of Arab infantry. The conduct of Juwan Murd Khan 
Babey procured him an honorable capitulation, and, on condi¬ 
tion of his giving up the city, Puttun Burnugur, Radunpoor, 
Beejapoor, and several other districts north of Ahmedabad, 
situated between the Saburmuttee and the Bunass, were con¬ 
ferred upon him in jagheer; but about ten years afterwards 
Dummajee took the greater part of these districts from him. 

Ahmedabad, the capital[of Guzerat, was finajly taken posses¬ 
sion jo£by the Mahrattas in April 1755. The revenue was to be 
equally dividedbetween the Peislrwa and Gaekwar, but the 
whole garrison was furnished by the peishwa, except one gate¬ 
way, which was occupied by the troops of Dummajee; the latter, 
however, paid 6,000 rupees annually to assist in defraying the 
expenses., An officer, named Sree put Rao, was left as the 
Peishwads agent in Ahm e dabad; when RugonathJRao, having 
taken leave of Dummajee at Baroda, proceeded with Duttajee 
Sindia to Hindostan, where he was joined by Khundee Rao, the 
only son of Mulhar Rq^Holkar. They overran ..Ajimere, levied 
the chouth and surdeshmookhee in the imperial territory, and 
insisted on receiving tribute from friend and foe. The Rajpoot 
states were compelled to pay a contribution, and the Jaths also 
yielded an acknowledgment, although they resisted the demand, 
and repulsed an attack on the fort of Kombhere, in which 
Khundee Rao Holkar was killed. Rugonath Rao did not return 
to the'Deccan till 1756. 

Whilst the Peishwa’s arms were thus successful to the north¬ 
ward in November^} 754, another expedition from Poona proceed¬ 
ed to the Carnatic, and levied contributions as farasTSednore. The 
Peishwa accompanied the army to Eroor on the Kistna, where he 
gave over the command to Mahadajee Punt Poorundhuree, and 
returned on a pilgrimage to the source of the Godavery, where 
the waters of the Ganges are supposed to emerge every thirteenth 
year, and where many thousands of Hindoo devotees repair for 
the purpose of bathing in the sacred stream. 

BallajeeB&jee Rao was naturally of an inactive disposition; and 
as he had agents on whom he placed dependence, habitual 
indolence was a natural consequence. The principal military 
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arrangements were entrusted to his brother Rugonath^ Rao, 
whilst the whole weight of the civil adgmnistration devolved on 
his cousin Sewdasheo Chimnajee. The system of village govern¬ 
ment fiacT always preserved the country from total anarchy, and 
some protection was no\y afforded from that general system of 
plunder and violence, which had been universal for a period 
exceeding the life of man. The commencement of a system of 
order is ascribed to Rarnchundur Baba Shenwee, and alter his 
death Sewdasheo Rao Bhow improved on his suggestions. 

In regard to events in the eastern part of the Mahratta domin¬ 
ions in the Deccan, the roost important was the demise of 
Rughooj ee Bh onslav, which, after his great success in the war 
against SulabuJ Jung, happened in the month of March J753. 
He divided his territory amongst his four sons—Janojee, 
Safaajee, Moodajee, and Bimbajee; the two elder sons, Janojee 
and Sabajee, were born of the younger wife, and the two 
younger sons, Moodajee and Eimbajee, born of the elder wife, 
were nephews of the late ranee of Satara, Suck war Bye Sirkay. 
Rughoojee, however, left the supremacy to Janojee, with the 
certiirTprospect of being confirmed as Sena Sahib Soobeh by 
the Peishwa. Rughoojee with his last breath recommended to 
his sons the advantage of preserving union in the Mahratta 
empire, and amongst each other; but precept, however solemn, 
carries no such weight as the most common experience. In the 
course of one month Janojee was compelled to reduce his 
brother Moodajee to obedience by force of arms, and, owing to 
the time lost in operations, he was prevented from receiving his 
title and investiture, until the Peishwa* s return from the Carnatic. 

Encouraged by Jan ojee*s . approach to Pgorta, and on assur¬ 
ances of safety and protection from the Peishwa, Tara Bye, leav¬ 
ing the garrison of Satara, and the custody of the raja’s person 
to Baboo Rao Jadow, repaired to the Peishwa’s capital, accom¬ 
panied by Bimbajee Bhonslay, the youngest brother of Janojee, 
who had attached himself to her party, and married one of 
her relations of the Mohitey family. At Poona, Tara^Bye was 
received with so much attention and consideration, that she 
agreed to the Peishwa 5 s proposals, as formerly made, provided he 
would promise to accompany her to the temple of Jejoory, and 
Jthere solemnly swear to abide by his present declarations. The 
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ishwa acquiesced, on condition that Baboo Rao Jadow should 
be dismissed, to which Tara Bye reluctantly consented. Taking 
advantage of her obstinate temper, he gained his end of keeping 
the raja a prisoner, by pretending a great desire to see him 
released. 

Ram Raja was a prince deficient in ordinary ability, and the 
miserable thraldom he underwent, during a long confinement 
under the circumstances we have described, entirely broke his 
spirit and rained his health. 

Janojee Bhonslay, having agreed to the terms before subscribed 
by liis .father, of furnishing 10,000 horse when called upon for 
the service of the state, and of paying nine lakhs of rupees 
annually to defray the expenses of the raja’s establishment, 
obtained formal investiture as Sena Sahib Soobeh, and the 
concurrence of the Peishwa to those articles concluded with 
Allverdy Khan in regard to Orissa in 1751. He then took his 
departure for Berar, carrying with him Bimbajee, whose relation¬ 
ship to the Sirkays, and his new connection with the Mohitey 
family, excited jealous apprehensions at the court of Poona. 
Janojee, on his route to the eastward, levied the tribute of ghas- 
dana both from the Mahratta and Moghul territory. This 
exaction excited the resentment of Sulabut Jung, on which 
Janojee began to plunder his districts; but being attacked by a 
very inferior force under a Moghul officer, who took his dewan 
prisoner, he was compelled to restore a great part of his plunder, 
and to retire to Nagpoor. 

It was probably when smarting under this disappointment and 
disgrace that he accepted an invitation from Jaffeir Ali Khan, 
the dispossessed soobehdar of Sicacoie and Rajamundree, to 
invade those districts, which he laid waste, and for a short time 
plundered with impunity, until troops were assembled to repel 
him. He then sent off an escort with his plunder; and, to insure 
its safe retreat, maintained a partial engagement with the troops 
of Vijyaram Raje, the zumeendar who rented Sicacoie and 
Rajamundree from M. Bussy. The zumeendar was supported by 
a body of French troops, but Janojee secured the object for which 
he fought, and the booty reached his own territories in safety. 

Affairs at DelhijAcere not long exemp ted from Mahratta inter¬ 
ference, owing to the dissensions of the court, which arose to a 
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height greater than ever. Meer Shahabodeen, the so n of the late 
Ghazee-jad-deen, bore a conspicuous part in the troubles and 
crimes of the period. This youth, on the news of his father’s 
death, pretending to be absorbed in grief—a garb which wicked¬ 
ness frequently assumes—interested the vizier so much in his 
apparently melancholy situation, that he obtained for him all 
his father’s honors, the title of Ghazee-ud-deen, and the post of 
Umeer-ool-Oomrah. But no sooner were his ends attained, than 
he perfidiously conspired to ruin his benefactor, assisted to 
obtain the office of vizier for Intizam-ud-Dowlah, the husband 
of his aunt, and finally brought on a civil war between the late 
vizier and the emperor. This war continued in and about the 
capital for six months. Sufdur Jung, at the end of tha t tim e, 
relinquished the contest, and retired to his own territory at 
Luc know . 

During these troubles Meer Sha hab odeen, who audaciously 
took the lead, had called to his aid Mulh ar Rao Holkar and 
JyapaSindia.but they arriving after the departure of Sufdur Jung, 
Meer‘Shahabodeen carried them with him to act against Sooruj 
Mull, whom he wished to punish for joining the late vizier. The 
Jallt prince retired within his forts, but Meer Shahabodeen 
persevered in his plan, and applied to the emperor for a train 
of artillery. Intizam-ud-Dowlah, however; being aware of the 
unprincipled disposition of his relation, as well as of his talents 
and ambition, notwithstanding the services capriciously rendered 
to himself, dissuaded the emperor from sending the guns—an 
advice which was supported by strong political remonstrances 
from Sooruj Mull. To counteract these representations, Meer 
Shahabodeen sent an agent to Delhi; but he, finding the emperor 
disposed to follow the advice of the vizier, enticed away a number 
of the soldiers belonging to the artillery, and began to plunder the 
environs of the capital. The emperor, intending to succour 
Sooruj Mull, moved out from the city against Meer Shahabo¬ 
deen and the Mahrattas. Mulhar Rao Holkar, who regarded 
Jyapa and Shahabodeen as young men whom hq. was nqt bound 
to consult on such occasions, without intimating his design, set 
off by himself, came upon the imperial camp when totally 
unprepared, Threw a, few rockets,' which created such confusion 
that the whole army fled in terror, and Hol kar gained all the 



advantages of a victory by the plunder of their baggage. Meer 
Shahabodeen, on this success, joined Holkar at Delhi, and 
obtained from the emperoFThe office of vizier for Himself, to 
the exclusion of Intizam-ud-Dowlah. He next deposed the 
emperor, raised a grandson of Jehandar Shah to the iniperial 
dignity, by the title of Alumgeer II, in the end of May 1754, 
when the unfortunate Ahmed Shah was confined and deprived 
of sight. This revolution was soon after followed by the d eath of 
the former vizier, Sufdur Jung, who was succeeded by his, son, 
Shujah-udL-Dowlah, in his government at Oude. Violence, rapine, 
and anarchy continued to increase in Hindostan; but affairs of 
greater interest carry us back, for a series of years, to the detail 
of Deccan affairs, directly connected with the history of 
Maharashtra. 


19 

A.D. j /55 and A.D. 1756 

THE CIVIL ADMINISTRATION the 
Mahratta capital continued under the management of Sewdasheo 
Chimnajee. The Peishwa remained at Poona 
A.D. 1755 for nearly a year, and during that time, by the 
assistance of the English, in the manner here¬ 
after explained, his troops had reduced a part of Angria’s country, 
including the important fortress of Severndroog. After the mon¬ 
soon the Mahratta army in the Concan was strengthened in 
expectation of further aid from the presidency of Bombay, but 
whilst the preparations were going forward, the Peishwa s pre¬ 
sence was again required in the Carnatic. Muzuffir_js.han, an 
officer who had commanded M. Bussy^sepoys, and had gone over 
to the Peishwa in 1752 , accompanied the army sent by the Peishwa 
in the preceding year into the Carnatic under Mahadajee Punt. 
Having taken offence at some interference in the muster of his 
corps, he quitted, the Peishwa’s service, and proceeded to 
Seringapatam, but afterwards joined the nabob of Savanoor. As 
the nabob refused to give him up, and was supported by his old 
allies, the Ghorepurays of Gooty and Sondoor, the Peishwa as¬ 
sembled a great army, which was augmented by the junction of 
Janojee Bhonslay, with his contingent of 10,000 horse; the whole 
force crossed the Kistna, took Bagulkote, and then proceeded to 
attack Savanoor. The prime minister of Hyderabad, SjiahNuwaz 
Khan, who was at this time, fora special purpose, in secretjeague 
with the Peishwa, observing this formidable assembly of troops 
on the part ofthe Mahrattas, with well-dissembled alarm collect¬ 
ed troops for the avowed purpose of forming an army of obser¬ 
vation on the Kistna. Wukeels were in due form sent by the 
Peishwa to declare his pacific intentions, and to solicit aid 
against the nabob of Savanoor, the subject of Sulabut Jung, 
whose conduct he represented as hostile to both states, and his 
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power, if not instantly crushed, of a nature to threaten the sub¬ 
jugation of the Carnatic. Sulabut Jung and Monsieur Bussy 
having been brought to accede to an alliance, the Moghul army 
marched to assist the Mahrattas, then besieging Savanoor. 

Leaving the combined army engaged in these operations, itjs fit 
to revert to the affairs of the Concan, and the expeditions against 
Angria; for, 'although to the Mahrattas the 
A.D. 1756 transactions on the west coast appeared, and 
comparatively were, insignificant, they acquire 
an importance, because they explain the first continental acquis¬ 
itions of the English in Maharashtra, of which the whole 
population are now subjects of Great Britain, or politically under 
its control. 

Mr. Richar d Bourc hier. on the 24th November 1750, an¬ 
nounced to thePeishwa that he had suc cee ded to the government 
of B omb ay, and its dependencies on the 17th of 
A.D. 1750 the same month; and from that period a more 
intimate int ercou rse commenced between the 
Mahrattas and the English. They had for some years been 
mutually desirous of settlin g Sura t, and sup pressin g the depredat¬ 
ions of Toolajee Angria. Ballajee BajeeRao, on the first service 
he had seen, in the yea r 174 0, was impressed with a higKTclea of 
the English from their conduct when they relieved Mannajee 
Angria at Kolabah. The warfare in the Carnatic had greatly 
contributed to raise their military reputation, and their fidelity 
to their master (as Mohummud Ally was termed), whose cause 
they had once embraced, had much effect in raising their national 
character in the minds of the natives of India. 

Ball ajee had early promised to assist Mr. Bourchier in restor¬ 
ing order in Surat, where, from the weakness of the Moghul 
government) there'^were three or four authorities besides the 
agents of Dnm majee G aekwar and the Engligh_factory. Seedee 
Mus aood , an officer of the Seedee of Jinjeera, who had command 
of that part of the Seedee’s squadron whose proper duty was to 
protect_the trade of Surat, having part of the revenue assigned 
for that sole purpose, was a principal cause of the many broils 
which took place in that city. The English at Bombay had al¬ 
ways maintained a frie ndly intercourse wi th, the Seedees of 
Jinjeera, because theirs vv’as the only territory in the vici nity f rom 
which they could procure beef for supplying their ships. In 
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other parts of the Mahratta coast, cows an&bn l iocks w ere sa cred; 
for to prey on human flesh would not be more revolting to the 
feelings of a European than eating beef to the prejudices of a 
Hindoo. Seedee Musaood had taken advantage of the distrac- 
tio ns in Surat, anffTEe confusion in the government at Jinjeera, 
virtually to throw off his dependence on all authority, and, like 
most of the African race who have attained power in India, he was 
overbearing in his deportment and tyrannical in his behaviour. 

The depredations of the pirates on the coast were still continu¬ 
ed; for although Sumbhajee Angria was dead, and Mannajee 
remained in nominal obedience to the Peishwa, and generally 
pacific towards the English, Toolajee, who had succeeded to the 
territories of his half-brother Sumbhajee, situated between 
Bancoote and Sawuntwaree, disavowed the Peishwa’s authority, 
and seized and plundered all ships, not bearing his own passport, 
which he could overpower. The raja of Kolapoor and the Sawunts 
of Waree followed a like system, and by the English were indiscri¬ 
minately termed Malwans—a name given to them from the fort 
of Malwan, or Sindeedroog, which commanded the principal 
fort on their coast, and belonged to the raja of Kolapoor, 

The war which took place between the Mahrattas and. -the 
Moghuls, subsequent to the murder of Nasir Jung, prevented 
the PeTshwa from effecting the settlement in Surat. An agree¬ 
ment was made with the English for their co-operation against 
that place through Ramajee Punt, sur-soobehdar of the Concan, 
at the time when Rugonath Rao was recalled, to assist in the 
war against Sulabut Jung. This derangement of their plan was a 
great disappointment to the Bombay govern- 
A.D, 1751 rnent, after the expectations they had formed; 

and therefore, that their expensive preparations 
might not be abandoned without some effort, they entered into 
an agreement, independent of the Mahrattas, with Nek Alum 
Khan, Nabojb of Baroach; but the scheme proved unsuccessful. 

The occupation of Guzerat, the siege of Ahmedabad, and the 
Carnatic expeditions, prevented the Peishwa from joining to 
reduce Surat, or from co-operating in attaching Toolajee Angria, 
until the beginning of the year 1755. The 
A.D. 1755 Mahrattas had then ashort intervaloTteisure, 
and the presidency of Bombay, when unex¬ 
pectedly called on, in the month of March,Although such an 
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expedition was to them in the highest degree desirable, began 
to start difficulties respecting the lateness of the season* though 
these objections may have been purposely raised, as they 
certainly made the Mahrattas more urgent in their application. 
Ramajee Mahdeo Furnuwees, the sur-soobehdar of the Concan, 
was deputed by Ballajee to settle a plan of operations, and con¬ 
clude the agreement. The council, although they had no king 5 s 
ship at Bombay, resolved to make the attemgt* and Commodore 
James, of the Company’s marine, was selected for the command 
of the expedition, which consisted of a 44-gun ship, a ketch of 
16 guns, and two bomb vessels. Six or seven articles were sub¬ 
scribed by the contracting parties, by which the English were 
to have the command of the marine, but mutual approbation 
was necessary in the conduct of all operations. The vessels that 
might be taken from Angria were to be divided by the captors, 
but the guns and stores were to belong entirely to the Peishwa. 
Bancoote, with the fort of Himmutgurh, and the sovereignty of 
the river on which it stands, with five villages, were to be ceded 
in perpetuity to the English. But the president and council seem 
to have considered these stipulations as pledging them too far, 
and therefore one of the articles guardedly states that the Eng¬ 
lish only engage to keep the sea, and prevent Angria’s fleet from 
throwing succoiirs into the northern forts of Severndroog, 
Anjenweel, and Jyegurh. 

The strongest forts which Toolajee Angria possessed were 
Severndroog and Viziadroog. The la&gr, as already mentioned, 
was better known in those days by its Moghul name of GIm£iah, 
On account of the approaching monsoon it was deerhed inexpe¬ 
dient to reduce Gheriah, or any of the forts south of those three 
specified in the articles. The small squadron under Commodore 
James sailed from Bombay harbour on the evening of the 22nd 
March. A wanton delay on the part of the Mahratta fleet 
enabled Angria’s vessels at Severndroog to avoid the English 
ships. Commodore James, after a fruitless chase as far as Jyegurh, 
returned to Severndroog, where he commenced operations 
on the 2nd April; stood close under the fortifications, and by 
noon of the fourth day from the commencement of the attack, 
was in possession of the four distinct forts of which Severn¬ 
droog consists, without the loss of a man—an achievement 
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ich, from the previous idea entertained of the pirate Angria, 
and the strength of the fortifications, was matter of surprise even 
to those who accomplished it. The whole success was justly at¬ 
tributed to the vigour and judgment of Commodore James, and 
the resolution of his handful of troops and sailors. The Peishwa’s 
fleet never ventured within gun-shot; andNaroo Punt, a carcoon 
of Sebundees, who commanded, being unaccustomed to the 
sea, although he had headed several assaults on land, behaved 
in the most dastardly manner. ShumsherRuhadoor, the Peishwa’s 
half-brother, was sent down from Poona with a body of troops 
to reinforce Ramajee Mahadeo, and several of the forts in the 
neighbourhood of Severndroog surrendered to him. Elated by 
this success, the Mahrattas pushed on to Rutnaguir y; but the 
stay of the ships was limited to the end of April, and although 
subsequently directed, at the Peishwa’s earnest solicitation, to 
continue till the 15th of May, the season was too far advanced 
to permit of their acting with effect, owing to the heavy swell 
which is caused by the setting in of the southerly winds, about 
a fortnight before the rains. Commodore Jarnes finally returned 
to Bombay on the 18th May. Severndroog was punctually made 
over to the Mahrattas; but Bancoote, by the wish of the English, 
was not given over till after the ensuing October, when they got 
possession. The reason of requiring this cession was to obviate 
that dependence on the Seedee which has been explained. The 
Peishwa was assured by Mr. JSourchier that the assistance he 
desired should be granted at the opening of the season, when 
the expected arrival of the king’s ships from the opposite coast, 
under ^dmiral Watspnrwoukl place more powerful means at 
his disposal. 

Before that time, however, the presidency obtained aid on 
which they had not calculated, by the arrival of "Lieutenant- 
Colonel Clive, with a large detachment of soldiers from Europe. 
The trench establishments in the Deccan had created a Jealous 
alarm in England, and it was there projected to send a force to 
Bombay, with the view of entering into an alliance with the 
Mahrattas, which had for its object the expulsion of the French 
from their districts in the Deccan, and from the service of 
Sulabut Jung. The articles of the truce agreed to by Mr. 
Saunders and Monsieur Godeheu, in the preceding year, on the 
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coast of Coromandel, precluded, in the opinion of the Bombay 
government, the employment, of this force on its original des¬ 
tination, until accounts should be received from Europe, ap¬ 
proving or annulling the articles in question. The Madras 
presidency were of a contrary opinion, but on this subject their 
arguments and their whole design certainly more resemble the 
sophistry and artifice of a Dupleix, than the strong straight¬ 
forward sense which distinguished the general conduct and 
deliberations of that government. 

The governor of Bombay, in consultation with Admiral 
Watson and Colonel Clive, resolved to seize the opportunity, 
afforded by the presence of so large an armament, to reduce 
Toolajee Angria. A commission, consisting of Mr. Hough, one 
of the members of council, Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive, 
was invested, by the governor in council, with powers to conclude 
all necessary arrangements and agreements according to ins¬ 
tructions, with which they were furnished. Three ships of the line, 
one ship of 50, and another of 44 guns, with several armed vessels 
belonging to the Bombay marine, amounting in all to 14 sail, 
proceeded, in the month of February, on this expedition, having 
on board 800 European soldiers and 1,000 native infantry. 

Since the month of November a body of the Feish wa’s troop s, 
under Khundoojee Mankur, had been successfully employee! 
against Toolajee Angria, and had, with the exception of Gheriah, 
reduced the whole of his forts along the coast to the northward 
of that place. No loss of any importance was sustained by them 
in the attacks, but at Rajapoor, one of the places which they 
took, after they had got possession, 300 men were killed by an 
accidental explosion, owing to the careless manner in which the 
Mahrattas expose their gunpowder. When the 
A.D . 1756 English armament appeared off Gheriah, 

Toolajee repaired to the Mahratta camp for 
the purpose of making the best terms he could: Ramajee Punt 
and Khundoojee Mankur were negotiating for the surrender, 
which was deemed by the British au thoritieiTa violation of the 
agreement concluded in the preceding year; and therefore, in 
order to prevent their obtaining possession, Admiral Watson 
attacked the sea face on the 12th February, whilstCalonel Clive, 
landing with theltroops the same night, invested it on the land 
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side, so as to prevent the Mahrattas from having any communi¬ 
cation with the garrison. If tKe“Mahratta authorities intended 
to possessthem selvesof Gheriah, in the manner alleged, which, 
from several circumstances, as well as their known chicane, is 
more than probable, the British authorities might be deemed justi¬ 
fiable in anticipating them; but, on this point, and their subsequent 
attempt to keep the fort, the evidence is not so satisfactory as to 
allow our countrymen the merit of a decision entirely correct, 
or a disinterestedness wholly unimpeachable. Ramajee Punt 
had intimated, on the arrival of Admiral Watson, that he was 
in treaty, and promised to come on board for the purpose of 
obtaining the sanction of the commissioners. He did not come at 
the time appointed, and his carcoon had the assurance to offer 
Mr. Hough a bribe of any sum, on condition that he could get 
the admiral to suspend operations. The admiral, therefore, was 
certainly justified in commencing the attack; but it appears that 
the property contained in Gheriah was well known, and a com¬ 
mittee of ten officers, of which Admirals Watson and Pocoke, 
Mr. Hough, and Colonel Clive were members, had, before they 
left Bombay harbour, agreed to share the whcde_prize j>roperty 
without reference to their allies. If the Mahrattas had intelligence 
of this proceeding, they had an equal right to anticipate the 
English. Ramajee Punt, when he found Colonel Clive had 
occupied a position between him and the fort, perceived what was 
intended, and endeavoured to get in a few of his men by any 
means. With this view he made secret overtures to Captain 
Andrew Buchanan, the officer on picket, offering him a bill on 
Bombaylor 80,000 rupees, if he would permit him and a few of 
his people to pass into the fort—an offer which was rejected as be¬ 
came a British officer; but it is a circumstance worthy of notice, 
as elucidating the character of the times, that the Bombay gov¬ 
ernment thought common honesty so rare, as to present Captain 
Buchanan with a gold medal in consi derati on of his extraordinary 
good behaviour. 

Gheriah surrendered to Admiral Watson on the evening of 
the 13th February. During the bombardment, a shell thrown 
amongst Angria’s fleet, which lay at some distance up the river, 
burst in the Restoration , a vessel Angria had taken from the 
Bombay government, set her on fire, and, the flames rapidly 
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communicating, his whole fleet in the course of an hour was 
totally destroyed. The captors of Gheriah declared that the 
Mahrattas had no right to share in The prize property, and 
divided about ten lakhs of rupees a c cording to the plan agreed 
upon before they weighed anchor. Toolajee Angria’s family 
were taken in the fort. Toolajee was also taken, put in irons, and 
thrown into one of the Peishwa’s hill forts near Raigurh. 

The president and council, on obtaining possession of Gheriah, 
were unwilling to relinquish it. They wished to give back 
Bancoote in exchange for Gheriah; but this offer the Mahrattas 
peremptorily refused, and urged their right in the clearest 
manner to its unreserved surrender according to the articles of 
agreement. The Peishwa in the course of his representations made 
repeated applications to Madras, and complaints to the king of 
England; but to all these remonstrances Mr. Bourc hier declared 
that the articles had been infringed by the Mahrattas, that they 
had not fixed the limits of the Bancoote cession^ that Toolajee 
Angria had not been delivered up to them, and, worse than all, 
that the Peishwa had contracted for a suppl y of goods from the 
Dutch. This last objection alluded not to the agreement made 
by Ramajee Punt, but to that settled with the Raja Shao, 
through the agency of Chimnajee Appa in 1739; the two first 
were evasive, the Tast did not relateTQJtlle point in question* 
Mr. Bourchier even condescended to present 5,000 rupees to the 
carcoon of Ramajee Punt, in order to induce him to persuade 
his master to accede to the exchange, and he agreed to waive 
the question of Toolajee Angria, on the simple assertion of the 
Mahrattas that he should be well treated, and never receive 
any territory within 40 miles of the sea. In one respect they kept 
their word: Toolajee Angria, after long endurance of rigid 
captivity in the fort of Wundun near Satara, was removed to 
the fort of Sholapoor, where he died. Two of his sons made their 
escape 12 or 14 years after their capture, and were protected at 
Bombay during the government of Mr. Crommelin. 

In the early part' df these discussions the Peishwa was employed 
at Savanoor. When he was urging Sulabut Jung to enter on that 
expedition, in order to excite the jealousy of Bussy, and blind 
his usual penetration with regard to the design which was in 
progress, Baliajee Rao wrote to the presidency of Madras for a 
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supply of European artillerymen. and guns. The members of 
that government were iroTquite tertain who this Ballajee Rao 
was, “but as, according to the best information they could obtain, 
he was said to be the head of all the Mahrattas,” they agreed 
to assist him, if he would send a detachment of his army to meet 
and escort their troops to his camp. The Peishwa 5 s whole object 
consisted in the application, and there the matter of course 
dropped. They^army of Sulabut Jung having joined the 
Mahr^ttas, Bussy, than whom no Frenchman better knew the 
art of display, prepared his artillery, and in the face of the two 
armies, amounting to 100,000 men opened a fire on Savanoor, 
so heavy and efficacious as to intimidate the garrison and 
excite the lasting admiration of the besiegers. Prior to this the 
Peishwa, through the agency of Bulwunt Rao Mendlee, one of 
his own officers, had contrived to detach the Ghorepurays from 
the alliance, and Moorar Rao, in consequence, it is said, of his 
former engagements with the French, procured the interposition 
of Bussy in his favour with the government of Sulabut Jung, of 
which this Mahratta chief was, it will be recollected, a dependent. 
The nabob of Savanoor was admitted to terms, and on giving 
up a part of his territory, and making due submission to Sulabut 
Jung and the Peishwa, a reconciliation took place. Muzuffir 
Khan was entertained, probably at first secretly, in the service of 
Sulabut Jung, and Moorar Rao Ghorepuray, with his own and 
the Sondoor Mahrattas, returned to Gooty in the month of May. 

A considerable part of these arrangements was preparatory 
to the secret scheme contemplated by the Peishwa and Shah 
Nuwaz Khan, of. compelling the French to quit the Deccan. 
Shortly after the fall ofTSavanoor, it was intimated to ML Bussy 
that the services of his corps were no longer required by the 
scrobehdar of the Deccan. This unexpected communication at 
once laid open to Bussy the extent of the machinations against 
him, and he took his measures for counteracting them with 
admirable prudence and decision. Few Europeans in India 
have been placed in greater difficulties than those which were 
surmounted by M. Bussy on this occasion. His corps consisted 
of 200 cavalry and 600 infantry, all Europeans, 5,000 sepoys, 
and a fine train of artillery, enough to have made the whole 
army of the Deccan pay dear for their treachery; but Bussy knew 
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the influence of the deserter Muzuffir Khan over some of his 
oldest sepoys, and had great reason to doubt their fidelity. He 
was surrounded by a host of enemies in a part of the country 
where he was an entire stranger, and he at once adopted a plan 
which divided his enemies, secured his retreat, and enabled him 
to recover his power at the court of Sulabut Jung. He accepted 
his dismissal from the service, demanded pass- 
June 14 ports to Mausulipatam, and marched straight to 

Hyderabad, where, immediately on his arrival, 
he occupied some strong buildings, and prepared for defence. 

After he quitted the allied camp, his design having been 
suspected, a detachment was sent in pursuit of him, accompanied 
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by 6,000 of Sulabut Jung’s Mahrattas, under Ramchundur, the 
son of Chunder Seyn Jadow, and Janojee Nimbalkur (Rao 
Rumbha) of Kurmulla; but Bussy effected his purpose with little 
loss. One of his first acts on discovering the conspiracy was to 
write off an account of his situation to Pondicherry and 
Mausulipatam, where the French authorities used every possible 
exertion to reinforce him. He also expected a body of 600 recruits, 
Arabs and Abyssinians, whom he had enlisted at Surat; but 
Janojee Nimbalkur, hearing of their approach, intercepted the 
party, and killed 50 of them before they submitted as prisoners. 

Shah Nuwaz Khan was with Nasir Jung when he lost his life 
in the Carnatic, and although he had dissembled his enmity, he 
was never reconciled to the French. He had a better opinion of 
the English nation, and at his suggestion an application was 
made to Madras for a body of troops to assist in expelling 
Bussy. That presidency would have taken advantage of an ofier 
which accorded so entirely with their views, but the disastrous 
account of jh£jcapture - pf_Calcutta, on the 20th June, by Shujah- 
ud-Dowlfh, nabob of Bengal, the grand-nephew and successor 
of AliverdyJSiian, arrived at Madras in July, and obliged the 
English to send every disposable man to recover flteir lost settle¬ 
ment, and avenge the fate of their murdered countrymen. 

In the meantime Bussy maintained his post at Hyderabad 
against the army of TuTabut Jung, and contrived to'secure in 
his interests Ramchundur Jadow and JanojeeJNimbalkur, the 
principal Mahrattas in the Mo ghul se rvice. They did not oppose 
the advancing reinforcement from'Mausulipatam, and although 
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great efforts were made to cut them off, the troops joined Bussy 
in the middle of August, 

A .reconciliatioja with Sul abti t Jung immediately took place, and 
Bussy, for the time, attained greater power than ever. Muzuffir 
Khan was not surrendered to the French, as Bussy desire^ but 
he was dismissed from the sei'vice, and shortly after appeared 
at Poona, where, on making humble apologies to the Peishwa, 
and many promises of future good behaviour, he was again 
entertained, contrary to the advice of Sewdasl^Ghimnajee. 

The Peishwa returned to Poona on the 20th Julyfand, in a 
reconciliatory letter, announces that event to Mr. Bourchier; 
begs of him to send some gentlemen to Poona for the purpose of 
settling several points of importance, but requests that Gheriah 
may be immediately restored. He also informs the governor of 
an unsuccessful attack by the Port ugue se upon the fort of Ponda 
—an attempt made, as afterwards appears, for the purpose of 
deterring the Mahrattas from the projected -conquest of Goa, 
contemplated by Sewdasheo Rao Bhow. The Portuguese viceroy 
lost his life at Ponda by the misbehaviour of his troops, but 
other events prevented the Mahrattas from attacking Goa. Mr. 
Bourchier, amongst the arguments used to induce the Peishwa to 
tak$ back Bancqote in exchange for Gheriah, lays great stress on 
its advantageous situation as a barrier toThe Mahrattas against 
the Portuguese. Ballajee, in reply, does not conceal his contempt 
for that nation, and artfully parries the argument: by hinting at 
an effectual method of obviating the necessity of a barrier by 
atonce assisting to expel them. 

As soon as the weather permitted, Mr. John Spencer, accom¬ 
panied by Mr. Thomas Byfield, both members of the Bombay 
council, proceededTb Poona according to the Peishwa^s request. 
Although Mr. Spencer was junior to Mr. Byfield, the executive 
part of the mission was committed to him, and he conducted it 
with ability. He had a long interview with the Peishwa in the 
beginning of October, at which Rugonath Rao and Sewdasheo 
Rao Bhow were present. By that time the restoration^ ,Bossy’s 
influence at the court of Hyderabad was known, and the Peishwa 
was sincere in a desire he expressed of obtaining the services of 
a body of English troops. But 'Mr. Spencer was instructed by 
the president in council, who acted upon fresh orders from the 
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Court of Directors, to evade any solicitation of this nature that 
might be made, and to decline entering upon the engagement 
for which troops had been sent out in the preceding season—a 
scheme which was therefore never communicated to the court of 
Poona. Mr. Spencer told thePeishwaof the application which the 
Madras presidency had received From Sulabut Jung for a body 
of English troops to assist in expelling the French, a connection 
of which Bailajee Rao unreservedly expressed his disapprobation. 

A treaty was concluded with the Peishwa at Poona on the 12th 
October. The exclus ion o f the Dutch from the trade of the 

Mahratta dominions, the surrender of Cheriah 
October 12 wit hi ft 24 days after the departure of Mr. 

Spencer and Mr. JJyfield from Poona, and the 
cession of 10 villages, including Bancoote, with the sovereignty 
of its river, to the East India Company, are the substance of 18 
articles of which the agreement consists. The Peishwa also 
consents to waive all claims on the honorable company up to 
the date of the treaty, to give Toolajec Angria no territ ory be low 
the Ghau ts, to settle an equivalent with the Seedee for one- 
fourth of the customs levied by him from the vessels in Bancoote 
river, and to "exact no additional inland duties on English 
merchandize. 
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From A.D. 1756 to A.D. 1760 

AS SOON AS the rains subsided, Rugonath Rao was sent 
into Hindostan, accompanied, as before, by 
A.D, 1756 Sukaram Bappoo as his dewan, and joined by 
Mulhar Rao Holkar. The Peishwa prepared 
A.D. 1757 a large army which was destined for the 
Carnatic, under his own command, but he did 
not cross the Kistna before the ensuing February, 

In his negotiation with the Bombay presidency, the paramount 
object of BallajeeRao was the possessicmpf Gheriah; that obtain¬ 
ed, as he had waived all claims on the East India Company, he 
still pretended a right to the recovery of the treasure and stores 
carried off as prize by the captors. He again addressed a letter 
to the king, and forwarded it, as before, through the Madras 
government. His letter to that presidency, accompanying the 
address to his majesty, was not couched in the strain of frank¬ 
ness and cordial friendship he had assumed to Mr. Spencer—a 
change which is the first indication of European politics in any 
degree influencing the conduct of the Mahrattas. It was occa¬ 
sioned both by the renewal of war bet ween Great Britain and 
Fra nce in the month of May preceding, and by the late misfor¬ 
tunes, and still uncertain state of affairs, at Calcutta. This policy 
was adopted, not probably with any hope 6f restitution, but 
preparatory to demands for chouth and surdeslimookhee from 
the Moghul provinces of the Carnatic Pyeen Ghaut, in which the 
English had now so direct an interest. 

Sixty thousand Mahrattas appeared before Seringapatam in 
the month of March, and demanded an enormous sum as arrears 
of tribute. On their march to that capital, the independent 
principalities south of the Kistna had all, except the nabob of 
Kurpa, made suitable submission, and the Ghorepurays attend¬ 
ed their countrymen with a body of 6,000 horse. As Nunjeraj, 
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the minister of the Mysore state, who had usurped the powers 
of the administration, declared his inabili ty to pay the contribu¬ 
tion demanded from Seringapatam, a battery of 30 cannon was 
opened against it by Sewdasheo Rao Bhow, under the direction 
of Muzuffir Khan. Negotiation was for a time at an end, but a 
shot having struck the top of the Hindoo temple of Runga 
Swamy, and a gun happening at the same instant to burst in the 
battery, which killed several of the men who worked it, the cir¬ 
cumstance was accounted ominous by both parties; a compromise 
ensued, by which the Mahrattas agreed to take 32 lakhs ofrupees, 
instead of a much larger 'sum demanded inthe first instance. 
Five }akhs of rupees were immediately paid in money and jewels, 
and districts assigned in trust for the remainder .■"’The Peishwa 
next intended to retake the districtsof Sera, Bangalore, Ouscotta, 
Balapoor" and Kolhar, to which the Mahrattas could claim a 
right since the days ofS hahje e, although they had been success¬ 
ively wrested from Venkajee, and his successor, of the house of 
Tanjore. The district of Sera was occupied, but, on the approach 
of the monsoon, the Peishwa returned towards Poona with the 
greater part of his army, and, owing to the lateness of the season, 
had great difficulty in re-crossing the Kistna. Bulwunt Rao 
Mend lee was left with a large detachment for the purpose of 
reducing these ancient possessions, and with a power, somewhat 
discretionary, of levying the chouth and surdesh mo okhee from 
Arcot. Bulwunt Rao took Ouscotta belonging to the nabob of 
Kurpa, and Moolwaukil was given up. Kudapannattum was also 
taken, and peremptory demands made upon the nabob ofArcot 
for the payment of arrears of chouth, which was, after much 
discussion, settled by the nabob for two lak hs in rea dy- money, 
and two and a half lakhs in assignments. The members of the 
Madras government endeavoured to annul the agreement; they 
had, in the first Instance, evaded the claim, by representing the 
disordered state of the province, the expenses and the efforts 
they had made for the support of order and the preservation of 
the country, and the scanty revenues which the territory still 
yielded. They also endeavoured to divert the Mahrattas towards 
the Frenc h d istricts, or northern dr ears; but Amrut Rao, 
Bulwunt Rao’s dewan, adhered firmly_to his demands,' and 
succeeded in obtaining them. 











Moorar Rao Ghorepuray had retired to Gooty in consequence 
of not being put in possession of one of the captured forts, which 
appears to have been promised; the Peishwa had authorised 
Bulwunt Rao to comply with his wish, provided he was certain 
he could be depended upon, but Moorar Rao had joined a con¬ 
federacy against his countrymen, by uniting with the nabobs of 
Kurpa, Savanoor, Kurnoul, and others, to which the confed¬ 
erates solicited the support of the English; a want of troops, 
however, prevented the presidency of Madras from availing 
themselves of an auxiliary force, which, in any ordinary season, 
would have induced them to resist the Mahratta demands. It is 
not ascertained whether Bulwunt Rao complied with the latitude 
allowed in favour of Ghorepuray, but Moorar Rao is not men¬ 
tioned a3 having acted on either side in a battle fought by the 
Mahrattas on the 24th September, near Kuddapah, against the 
nabobs of Kurpa and Kurnoul, in which Bulwunt Rao Mendlee 
was victorious; the nabob of Kurpa was killed, and his capital 
plundered; but Abdool Nubee Khan, the cousin and heir of 
the late nabob, still defended the country, and occupied the 
Mahrattas for a period much longer than they could spare. In 
the meantime, the Mysore government, by the advice of Ryder 
Ally, then rising into notice, having broken their agreement, 
refused_tp pay the stipulated contribution, and expelled the 
Mahratta agents from the districts assigned for that purpose. The 
Peishwa prepared a force under Go pal Hurry at Poona, intended 
ultimately to unite witF Bulwunt Rao against Mysore, support¬ 
ed by a body of 10,000 Mahrattas, which, towards the end of 
the monsoon, were employed near the Godavery, under the 
PeishwsdsLS^n, Wiswas Rao. But as Gopal Hurry could not cross 
the Kistna before November, and might not be joined by Wiswas 
Rao until the beginning of the year, the Peishwa directed Bulwunt 
Rao to reduce Bednore. He recommends him "to march to that 
place as soon as possible, that the garrison had been very sickly, 
that the rana’s son, as well as the rana, was dead, and that the 
whole would fall into his hands before the arrival of Gopal 
Hurry, when they must conjointly attack Chittledroog*” 

Had this scheme been practicable at the time, it would in all 
probability have prevented the rise of Hyder Ally; but Bulwunt 
Rao was detained in the districts of Kuddapah, or in levying 
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contributions from poly gars, until the month of February, and 
before that date events had occurred at the court of Hyderabad 
which called Bulwunt Rao’s force to the northward, and fully 
employed the attention of the Peishwa. 

Sulabinjung, by the advice of Shah fjuwaz Khan, had 
appointed his brothers, Nizam Ally and Rusalut Jung, as governors 
of provinces—the former to Berar^^and the latter to Beejapoor, 
whither they had proceeded in 1756. Bussy, in the end of that 
year, departed from Hyderabad, accompanied by his dewan 
Hyder Jung, to regulate the French districts to the eastward, 
and was thus employed when an opportunity presented itself 
of reducing some of the English factories in that quarter* 
Sulabut Jung , in the meantime, took the field, and his operations, 
at the suggestion of Shah Nuwaz Khan, were directed against 
Ramchundur Jadow, ostensibly to call him to account for not 
keeping upTiis established quota of horse, but in reality to punish 
him for not acting against the French reinforcements when 
marchihgTrom Mausulipatam to join Bussy at Hyderabad. Jadow 
was deprived of most of his jagheer; the minister spent the 
season in revenue arrangements, and Sulabut Jung, atten ded 
by his brother Busalut Jung from Adonee; cantoned for the 
rains at Aurungabad, after having taken the government of 
DoulutaBad from Sadut Bokharu, the killidar in whose family it 
had been from the time of Aurungzebe. It was now given in 
charge to a dependent of Shah JJuwaz Khan; and here began a 
scene of intrigue as eventful and complicated as might occur to 
the fancy of a dramatist. The sum of the plot seems to have been 
to confine Sulabut Jung in Doulutabad, to place the government 
in the hands of Nizam Ally or Busalut Jung, and to expel the 
French from the Deccan. The Peishwa was probably in the first ] 
instance apprized of it, and the real object of Wiswas Rao’s 
march to the Godavery may have been to aid the design. As late i 
as the month of September he did not, as may be observed by 
his instructions to Bulwunt Rao, expect that it would obstruct 
his designs on the Carnatic. 

In the month of August a pretended sedition was raised by the 
soldiery at Aurungabad on account of their arrears of pay. Shah 
Nuwaz Khan was beset by their clamours; he neglected to satisfy 
their claims; the troops insisted on his being removed from the 
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administration; demanded his dismissal from Sulabut Jung, and 
the appointment of Busalut; Jung as minister in his stead. Although, 
contrary to his own wishes, Sulab ut Jung yielded to their request, 
the troops were not to be satisfied, and Shah Nuwaz Khan was 
forced to seek safety in Doulutabad, where he prepared to defend 
himself against their unjustifiable violence. It is conjectured 
that the conspirators may jiave expected Sulabut Jung would pay 
the seemingly injured minister a visit of condolence in the fort¬ 
ress, but some of his immediate dependents, perhaps the European 
officer at the head of the French guard, suspected a snare, and 
induced Sulabut Jung to promise the minister protection, but to 
demand his submission. The exercise of a little common sense 
in upholding right rules often disconcerts the deepest cunning; 
but the derangement of the plan only thickened the plot. Shah 
Nuwaz Khan, on being desired to surrender, fired on the troops. 
Nizam Ally was summoned from Berar by Busalut Jang to assist 
in the siege; Shah Nuwaz Khan called in the assistance of the 
Mahrattas as allies, but some person about Sulabat Jung, who 
had more penetration than himself, prevailed on him to coun¬ 
termand the advance of Nizam Ally. The latter, however, 
declared he could not hear of his brother being so treated by a 
rebel minister without hastening to his support. He advanced 
accordingly, and troops from all quarters were called in by 
Busalut Jung. Still, however, the troops attached to Sulabut 
Jung, of whom 200 were Europeans and 500 disciplined sepoys 
left by Bussy, were not to be overpowered with impunity, and 
the conspiracy was aimed rather at the liberty than the life of 
Sulabut Jung. The Mahrattas began to plunder the country: 
the necessity of union was now much talked of, and Shah Nuwaz 
Khan suffered himself to be prevailed upon to submit. Great 
preparations were made to oppose the Mahrattas. Nizam Ally, 
to whom the office of minister had been resigned by Busalut 
Jung, made all the dispositions for the order of battle and of 
inarch. The humble post of protecting the baggage was assigned 
to Shah Nuwaz Khan. The friends of Sulabut Jung remonstrated 
against his allowing his brother to have the entire management 
of his army, and, his pride and resentment being aroused, he 
told Nizam Ally that he could not submit to it. The latter at 
first affected indignation, but afterwards so completely soothed 


his brother by assurances that his welfare and honor were his 
only care,, that Sulabut Jung forgave all, obliged him to take 
back the seal of state Ke had resigned, and bestowed on liijpn 
their father’s title of Nizam-oo|-Moolk Asif Ja. Very shortly after 
this reconciliation, intelligence was received that Ramc hund ur 
Jad ow, proceeding to pay his respects and join the army of 
Sulabut Jung, was attacked, surrounded, and driven into the 
town of Sindkheir, where he was bes iege d by the Peishwa’s 
troops. Orders of march were instantly issued; but the same in¬ 
fluence which hitherto had prevented Sulabut Jung from falling- 
into the power of his enemies, once more frustrated their designs* 
He would not move. Nizam Ally, however, proceeded to 
Sindkheir, went through the farce of rescuing Ramchundur 
Jadow, of beating the Mahrattas, and compelling them to make 
peace. Although the latter, with more show of reason, after¬ 
wards claimed the victory, the nominad defeat was a disgrace to 
which Ballajee Rao would willingly have submitted, in conse¬ 
quence of his having received a cession of territory, yielding an 
annual revenue of upwards of 25 lakhs of rupees. How Nizam Ally 
could reconcile this transaction to his brother cannot be ascer¬ 
tained, and can only be accounted for by supposing that the 
agreement was secret. Ballajee Rao returned with N izam Ally 
to Aurungab&d as a friend; but the arrival of Bussy, with a well- 
appointed force, consisting of 200 European cavalry, 500 
European infantry, 5,000 sepoys, and 10 field-pieces, besides his 
detachment with Sulabut Jung, threw the whole cabal into con¬ 
fusion, and, except the audacious Nizam Ally, intimidated the 
rest of the conspirators. All were ready to pay their respects, 
and no one more prompt than the late minister Shah Nuwaz 
Khan. He had been led farther into the mazes of intrigue than 
he had contemplated; he had seen enough of Nizam Ally to be 
assured that Sulabut Jung was a better man, and he was prob¬ 
ably sincere in his desire to replace everything on its former 
footing; but, once embarked, there is no saying where the current 
of factious guilt may drive, or who shall be absorbed in its 
whirlpool. 

Bussy, with the measured manner which it became him under 
such circumstances to assume, paid his respects to Sulabut Jung 
as the superior whom he served; met the Peishy^a-half-way in a 
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tent prepared for the occasion; visited Nizam Ally, but, as one 
whose designs were more than suspicions, accompanied by a 
strong escort; received Busalut Jung; but referred Shah Nuwaz 
Khan, who had descended from his rank as minister, to his agent 
Hyder Jung, for the double purpose of marking a distinction, and 
obtaining, through his keen-sighted dewan, thus placed on an 
equality with the ex-minister, a complete insight into the views 
of the faction. 

Thus so far Bussy acted right, for he actee of himself; but the 
disadvantages to a European in India, however honorable and 
upright his intentions, who sniffers Himself to be guided by natives 
beyond a proper regard to their opinions and prejudices, and 
who is dependent on them for the interpretation of the language, 
are exemplified in the subsequent events. 

Shah Nuwaz Khan unfolded everything to Hyder Jung; but, 
as was likely under such circumstances, ascribecTTils motives 
rather to the weakness of Sulabut Jung than to his jealousy of 
the power of the French. The friends of Shah Nuwaz Khan had 
strongly advised him to put no confidence in Hyder Jung; and 
his conduct in this instance is attributed by his countrymen to 
that inexplicable pre-destination which is a rule of their faith. 
On being made acquainted with the scheme, under such colour¬ 
ing as Hyder Jung thought fit to give to it, Bussy was led to 
deceive Shah Nuwaz Khan by promises of forgiveness and res¬ 
toration to the ministry. To have restored Shah Nuwaz Khan 
was now, perhaps, the wisest expedient that could be adopted. 
He was respected in the country, knew its resources, and, 
notwithstanding the fictitious want of money he had created, 
the revenues under his management were in a state of progres¬ 
sive improvement. He had experienced the irresistible power of 
the French, the weakness and futility of faction, and he had 
seen the premature disposition to villainy in the bold mind of 
the young Nizam Ally. 

Bussy, if he found it inconvenient to replace him in the 
ministry, had not even the excuse of necessity for stooping to 
duplicity; he had only to act on the broad principle of right, 
and trust to what was in his power—a strong arm and a good 
cause. But influenced, unfortunately, by the representations of 
an Asiatic, his conduct became entangled in the tricks and 
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intrigue which true wisdom despises. His plans seem in this 
instance to have had no very definite purpose even in his own 
mind, though there is abundant ground to suspect that his dewan 
may have contemplated his own elevation, and played deep for 
the high place of Moghul minister in the Deccan, 

Hyder Jung having corrupted the * killidar of Doulutabad, 
Bussy became the principal actor in a scheme by which he gain¬ 
ed little honor from having obtained possession of that fortress. 
Shah Nawaz Khan was made pr isone r, and the greater part of 
Nizam Aliyas troops were debauched by bribes, amounting in all 
to eighCTj Bi s of rupees, and came over to Hyder Jung. Of the 
number was Ibrahim Khan Gardee, who had been brought up 
as an officer of sepoys under Bussy, and had gone over to Nizam 
Ally in Berar, in consequence of having incurred Bussy’s dis¬ 
pleasure. The PeisIrwa, who was very desirous of possessing 
Doulutabad, returned from a position 50 miles to the west of 
Aumhgabad, and in. vain used every argument with Bussy to 
prevail upon him to deliver it up to the Malirattas. Nizam Ally, 
however, in the hope that the Peishwa would join him after 
their late transaction, promised the fort of Doulutabad, and 
many other cessions, as the price of an alliance which should 
raise him to the viceroyalty of the Deccan; but Ballajee Rao 
saw no advantage from his overtures. 

Busalut Jung, the present minister, was neither of a danger¬ 
ous nor^formidable character, but he was capable of being 
made an instrument either for a good or a bad purpose. For 
some reasons it would have been ill-advised to remove him, 
especially as he had become secretly inimical to Nizam Ally, 
whose audacity pointed to extreme measures, from which 
Busalut Jung recoiled; but the designs of Hyder Jung remained 
incomplete whilst Nizam Ally was at liberty; he therefore deter¬ 
mined on placing him in confinement, as well as Shah Nuwaz 
Khan; and at first thought of immuring him in Doulutabad, 
but the influence of Nizam Ally, even with the soldiery who 
had quitted his service, was considerable, and the proximity of 
Doulutabad to the province of Berar made that fortress a fitter 
prison for Shah Nuwaz Khan than for Nizam Ally. Whether 
Bussy ever would have authorised his dewan to take the steps 
he meditated is certainly very questionable; if The had, it is not 
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improbable that Hyder Jung, in time, would have sacrificed 


his French friends to his own ambition. Hyder Jung and 
Nizam Ally had nayv each their own reasons for dissimulation; 
the one proffered friendship, and the othePaffected content. 
Hyder Jung wished Niza m Al ly to accept the government of 
Hyderabad, that he might be nearer Golcondah, where he 
intended to imprison him. Nizam Ally received the proposal 
with much seeming satisfaction: intercourse was re-established, 
and everything was made ready for departure; Hyder Jung paid 
him a visit prior to his setting out, and NizairTATly, having 
prepared for his reception, murdered him in the tent. A great 
tumult ensued as soon as the event was known; the French line 
beat to arms; Shah Nuwaz Khan, who was confined under a 
guard of Europeans and sepoys, was supposed to be the instiga¬ 
tor of Hyder Jung’s murder, and a Hindoo soobehdar of French 
sepoys, with all of whom Hyder Jung had been extremely 
popular, entered the tent during the uproar, and put Shah 
Nuw az Kh an, together vvith his son and Yemen-ud-Dowlah, to 
death. Nizam Ally fled towards Burhanpoor the same night. 
The tragedy was thus close on the 11th May. The Peishwa with 
the Mahratta army returned to Poona, and Bussy, shortly^ after, 
not choosing to encourage Sulabut Jung in a war against ..Nizam 
Ally, bent his course Jowards Hyderabad. When on the march 
to that capital, he received from M. Lally those peremptory 
orders of recall which at once deprived his nation of the great 
power and influence he had established. The Mahrattas, like the 
rest of India, were unable to comprehend such an inexplicable 
measure; the removal of t he Fr ench garrison from Doulutabad, 
and the actual march of Bussy.towards Pondicherry, was viewed 
by Ballajee Rao with wonder and with joy; but Sulabut Jung, to 
whom* tluTdeparture of M. Bussy was equally unaccountable, 
saw in it the extinction of his last hope in the world, and, until 
soothed with assurances of the probability of his return, he 
continued in a state of perfect despair. 

It has been stated that the Pei shw a returned from a position 
50 miles west of Aurungabad for the purpose of trying to prevail 
uporTBussy to give up Doulutabad; but the reason of his having 
moved to the westward, in the first instance, remains to be 
explained. The Bombay^residency, as we have seen, had long 
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been urgent with the Peishwa to aid them in establishing their 
trade and privileges on a secure and respectable footing in the 
city of Surat; but finding they were not likely to obtain his aid, 
they, with abundant caution, proposed trying to effect the object 
themselves, and Mr. Ellis, the agent on the spot, arranged a 
plan which promisecTceHain success. The Peishwa, apprized of 
everything that was going forward, sent Shunkrajee Punt, the 
soobehdar of Kailian, to am use Mr. Bo urchier. until he should 
find it more convenient than it was at that juncture to detach a 
force to Surat; but Shunkrajee Punt, judging by the president’s 
indifference, and the preparations of the armament, that they 
would proceed to the execution of the enterprize by themselves, 
Ballajee Rao determined to prevent it, by making a feint of 
threatening the presidency itself. With this view he moved from 
Aurangabad a few marches to the westw ard, and, by means of 
the nzfffvlT agent employed by the English at Poona, he made 
them believe that he was about to march for Nassuck, and thence 
to Bassein with his army; he also caused the agent to insinuate 
that the Mahrattasjwere treacherous people, not to be depended 
on, and that it would be prudent to keep a strict guard on the 
island of Bombay. The governor in council, on receipt of this 
intelligence, unanimously resolved not only to defer the expedition, 
but to desire Mr. Ellis to send down all the 
A.D . 1759 military and marine force he could possibly 

spare, to defend the settlement. This remark- 
March 4 able instance of credulity proves the great want 

of experience of the Bombay government; they, 
however, got possession of Surat castle some'months afterwards, 
though with considerable loss of officers and men. 

The Peishwa’s first object, on the opening of the season, was 
to detach a force under Gopaul Hurry to Mysore, for the re¬ 
covery oTthe districts from whence theMahratta agentshad been 
expelled by Nunjeraj, at the suggestion of Hyder_ Ally. Gopaul 
Hurry established the Mahratta v thannas, took Cenapatam by 
surprise, and besieged Bangalore. The Mahrattas werejopposed 
by the Mysore army, which was on this service intrusted, for 
the first time” to the rising general, HyderAlly; and the campaign 
terminated in the payment of the 32T5Ehs o f ru pees before 
stipulated, one-half gL j&hich was paid in gold, and the other 
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by bills on the security of bankers; after which the Mahrattas 
evacuated the pledged districts, and peace was concluded with 
the state of Mysore. Gopaul Hurry then proceeded to the 
Damulcherry pass, whilst the French were besieging the 
English in Madras, and endeavoured to exact money from 
each of the belligerents, but he was treated with considerable 
contempt by both parties. To be revenged on the French, he 
took possession of the temple at Tripittee, intending to have 
collected the offerings at the ensuing festival; but the main body 
of his troops was recalled to Poona, and the garrison he left in 
the temple was driven out by troops belonging to the nabob of 
Arcot. 

Suiabut Jung had appointed Busalut Jung his dewan at the 
suggestion of M. Bussy; their union was certainly the most 
likely mode of upholding the government of Suiabut Jung, and 
ovcraweing the factions at his court; but the party of Nizam 
Ally gained strength as soon as Bussy had departed for 
Pondicherry, and the only French troops in the Deccan were 
confined to their own districts, the northern circars, under M. 
Gonflans. 

Nizam Ally, soon after he_reached Burhanpoor, exacted a 
heavy contribation'Jrom that city; and Mohummud Anwar 
Khan, the person who 40 years before had contributed, by his 
advice, to obtain the chouth and surdeshmookhee for the 
Mahrattas, is said to have died in consequence of the harsh 
treatment to which he was subjected. With the money thus ob¬ 
tained Nizam Ally began to raise troops. He was shortly after 
again joined by Ibrahim Khan Gardee with his corps when he 
quitted Burhajipoor, and took up a position about 100 miles 
south of that city, at the town of Basum. The minister, Busalut 
Jung, instigated Janojee Bhonslay, Sena Sahib Soobeh, to attack 
his brother; accordingly, Bappoo Kurundeea, one of Janojee’s 
officers, intercepted his artillery, which was coming to join him 
from Burhanpoor, and took the whole of it. In consequence of this 
aggression, Nizam Ally made a sudden march towards Ankolah, 
which he surprise*! and plundered; but being attacked by a 
superior force, under Janojee in person, he retired to Burhanpoor, 
for the purpose of equipping^some guns for Ibrahim Khan. As 
soon as he had furnished himself with this auxiliary, invaluable 
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against Mahrattas, he returned, a ttacked, and completely de« 
featecf Janojee’s army. His success soon obtained him friends; 
Janojee concluded an alliance with him, and he had received 
encouragement from the Peishwa. He had also been courted by 
the English, not in consequence of his victory, but as a son of 
Nizafri-ool-Moolk who, beyond reconciliation, had committed 
hirnself with their enemies the French. As soon, therefore, as he 
understood that Sulabut Jung had quitted Hyderabad, for the 
purpose of assisting the garrison of Mausulipatam, which was 
besieged by the English, Nizam Ally, after taking possession of 
Aurungabad, moved towards the capital. 

The advance of Nizam Ally hastened the conclusion of a treaty 
between Sulabut Jung an<f Colonel Forde, although Busalut 
Jung, who was pa rtial to the French, endeavoured to obstruct 
the arrangement. The treaty did not provide for the assistance 
of the English against Nizam Ally, as every inducement on that 
point was resisted by Colonel Forde. Sulabut Jung returned to 
Hyde rab ad, where, on the arrival of Nizam Ally, much dis¬ 
sension arose among the brothers, but Sulabut Jung was cons¬ 
trained to restore the office of dewan to Nizam Ally, and 
Busalut Jung departed for his government, the seat of which 
was Adonee. 

At the court of Poona the principal affairs of administration 
continued under the management of Sewdasheo Rao Bhow. His 
able coadjutor, Ramchundur Baba She,. ee, had been dead for 
four or five years, and his wealth, which was great, had been 
left at the disposal of the Bhow, who appropriated one-third for 
charitable and religious purposes, and shared the remainder 
equally with the son of the deceased. Sewdasheo Rao was violent 
and avaricious, but active and vigorous; and though proud and 
unbending in his character, he had a large share of good nature 
and of good sense. He . was corr upt*, but not in the opinion of 
his countrymen, for with them to take money for assistance or 
support in a good cause is legitimate and avowed—a principle 
which, if toleratecToii whatever pretence, in any public officer 
of a government, must soon spread universal peculation, bribery, 
and misrule. 

His friend JR§xnchundur warned him on his death-bed of the 
opposition and jealousy he might expect from Gopika Bye Rastia, 
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,e Peisl|v^a’s wife, as soon as her childr en became of an age fit 
to be intrusted with public affairs. To prevent these, Se wda sheo 
Chirnnajec was the first to propose that thePeishwa’s eldest son, 
Wiswas Rao, should be early employed; and he honorably en¬ 
deavoured to instil into all the sons of his cousin the necessity 
of great acquirements for enabling them to fill the high stations 
to which they were born, and always recommended that they 
should be engaged in business and in war, as early as possible. 
The affection which Ballai ee Ra o had always shown towards 
his cousin Sewdas heo Rao received'a severe shock by his in¬ 
tended desertion when he went to Kola poor; and notwith¬ 
standing the conduct of Sewda sheo Rao, both towards her sons 
and in the administration, the seeds of hatred, perceived by 
Ramchundur in the mind of Gopika Bye, grew up the more 
rank when the actions of the minister were such as defied 
detraction, and ought to have silenced her jealous fears. The 
activity and diligence of Sewdasheo Rao were a reproach to the 
less energetic disposition of the Peishwa; but, independent of 
jealousy, where confidence has once been shaken, abundant 
materials for discord continually arise between a prince and his 
minister, without the influence of a woman’s wiles to blow it 
into flame. 

The forms of courtesy and the appearance of perfect ^concord 
continued until the return of Rugonath Rao from Hindostan, 
when the minister, having found reason to blame the expendi- 
tureand arrangement that had taken place during the campaign, 
by which a debt was brought against the state, instead of booty 
to its coffers, Rugonath Rao told him “he had better take com¬ 
mand of the next expedition himself’’, and abruptly quitted 
the apartment; their dissensions continuing, spread to the rest 
of the family, and soon became publicly known. Whether en¬ 
couraged by the mere circumstance of their differences, without 
the connivance of any of the parties, or actuated solely by personal 
revenge, is not ascertained, but an attempt was made on the 
life_of Sewdasheo Rao, instigated by Muz uffir Khan, the officer 
already mentioned as having been received into theJPeishwa’s 
service after his dismissal from that of Sulabut Jung. 

Sewdasheo Rao did not approve of his being re-admitted by 
Ballajee Rao; and Nizam Ally, having dismissed the corps of 





Ibrahim Khan Gardee as a conciliatory concession to Sulabut 
Jung, they were immediately entertained by Sewdasheo Rao. 
Ibrahim Jbvhan was the kinsman of Muzuffir Khan, but the latter, 
who had just returned from an expedition against a Kooiee raja 
near Surat, probably suspected that this measure was a prelude 
to his own supersession. The assassin he engaged, who was one of 
his own corp, attempted to strike the blow in a durbar tent, 
pitched on the spot where the British troops are now cantoned, and 
where Sewdasheo Rao was seated for the transaction of public 
business. He would have effected his purpose, but Nagojee Goozur, 
an active sillidar, who stood behind the Bhow, seized the 
assassin's arm, and the point of the dagger caused but a slight 
wound in his back. The man was put to the torture, and con¬ 
fessed that he was employed by Mu^uffi£_Khan. The latter, on 
being sent for, did not deny the fact; and, without further e nqui ry, 
he was insta nt ly led out to execution, and put to death, with 
the criminal he had hirecTT A Purvoe, in the employ of Muzuffir 
Khan, beiftg also implicated, was thrown into a hill fort, and 
never after heard of—the usual fate of state prisoners sent to hill 
forts by the Mahratta government. 

In having been determined that Sewdasheo Rao should take 
command of the army during the ensuing season, whilst the 
civil ad min istration was committed to Rugonath Rao, the troops 
were assembled for the purpose of proceeding to the northward, 
when accounts arrived of the success of an intrigue for the 
surrender of Ahmed nugur, which was betrayed into the hands 
of a Bramin agent of Sewdasheo Rao, by Kuwee Jung, the 
Moghul killidar, for a sum of money. A war with Hyderabad 
immediately^ ensued. Sulabut Jung and Nizam Ally were ill- 
preparecf for this event; their army was in arrears, and mutinous; 
an insurrection, caused by Soorya Rao, the deshmookh of 
Neermui, had just been quelled; and the resourcesof the country, 
during the late factious intrigues, had been neglected or wasted. 
But the disgrace of relinquishing without a struggle the ancient 
capital of the Nizam Shahee kings, the reduction of which a 
century and a half before had cost so much Moghul blood, 
prevailed over the sober dictates of prudence, and the main army, 
without preparation or equipment, but with a vast quantity of 
baggage and cumbersome artillery, moved towards Beder, and 
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from thence to Dharoor. Sulabufjung and Nizam Ally, atten¬ 
ded by a small force of 7,000 or 8,000 men , were moving to¬ 
wards Oodgeer. 

The Peishwa in person proceeded to Ahmednugur with a 
large army, intended as a reserve, whilst Sewdasheo Rao moved 
In an easterly direction, took the fort of Buha-^urgurh on the 
Beema, and was on the borders of the Moghul territory, when 
he received intelligence of the enemy’s motions and position as 
already described. He immediately detached a force in advance, 
when Sulabut Jui^Ally, instead of quitting the 
artillery whidTaccompanied them, and pushing forward to their 
main body, took post at podgeer, and began to waste their 
ammunition in skirmishing with the Mahratta light troops. This 
injudicious conduct afforded Sewdasheo Rao leisure to bring 
up 40,000 horse; whilst the regular corps df infantry, 5,000 strong, 
with a light artillery under Ibrahim Khan Gardee, was advancing 
to reinforce him. 

The brothers saw their error when too late; but they moved 
from Oodgeer in hopes of being able to join 
A.D. 1760 their maiiTbody, or that troops from Dharoor 
would be sent to their support. In both these 
expectations they were* disappointed; the troops_at Dharoor, 
either entirely occupied in watching the motions of the Peishwa, 
or not apprized of their situation, made no effort to relieve them. 
The Mogh ul guns mad e lit tle impression on the open straggl¬ 
ing horse of thfjAlahrattas,but the constant skirmishing impeded 
the march, and in a few days IbrahimJ&han Gardee, with his 
infantry and guns, arrived. His artillery, which was served 
after the Europeg^O? anner > made great havoc on the crowded 
bodies of Moghul cavalry, and those who ventured to extend 
their order were immediately charged by the Mahrattas, whilst 
their grain and forage were effectually cut off. Nizam Ally at¬ 
tempted to n egotia te, but Sewdasheo Rao desired him to surren¬ 
der—a disgrace to which neither of the brothers would submit. 
A desperate charge was made on Ibrahim Khan’s corps, which 
was completely broken, eleven of his standards taken, and many 
of his men killed: but this suc^ess was but of short, duration; a 
body of Mahrattas attacked the right wing under Shoukut Jung, 
and cut nearly 3^000 Moghuls to pieces. 
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. JizairyAily renewed his negotiations, and sent his seal of state 
as minister to Sewdasheo Rao, signifying that he left it to his 
generosity to make'the terms. A treaty was accordi ngly conclu¬ 
ded, by which the forts of Doul utaba d, Se wneree , Asseergurh, 
and Beejapoor were given up to the Mahrattas, the possession 
of Ahmednugur was Confirmed, and districts yielded, which 
included tEeprovince of Beejapoor and a part of Bed er; together 
with the province of Aurangabad, excepting the city and two 
of its per gun nas, Hurjoul and Sittar ah. The annual revenue of 
these cessions amounted to upwards of 62 l ak hs of rupees; and, 
according to an obvious policy, invariably observed by the 
Peishwas, 41 lakhs were given over as military jagheer to his 
officers, whcFalwaysThared in the"advantage or disadvantage 
by territory acquired or lost. The Moghul possessions^ in the 
Deccan were now confined to an insulated space, which must, 
it seemed, be soon wholly overwhelmed. A compactness and 
power would thus be insured to the Peishwa’s dominion, which 
promised to preserve the Bramin ascendancy, and spread the 
authority of Hindoos over the"vast empire where they had, for 
many centuries, been a conquered people in their native land. 
The pre-eminence to which the Mahrattas had attained was 
animating and glorious; their right to tribute was acknowledged 
on the banks of the Coleroon, and the Deccan horse had quen¬ 
ched their thirst from the waters of the Indus. The M a h ratta 
people felt a pride in the conquests of their countrymen; and 
action, enterprize, and wealth raised them in political conse¬ 
quence above the mass of that humble race, who, by a system of 
opinions, stand fettered among nations in the growth of wisdom, 
and are content to live and to die in the same occupation, and 
with equal apathy, as their thousand progenitors. How far this 
stimulus in Maharashtra might ultimately have improved them, 
or elevated them in the scale of human nature, may be left to 
the consideration of those who indulge in such speculations; but 
in their conquests, certainly, no other nation can sympathize: 
they were not animated by that patriotism which devotes itself 
merely for its country’s weal, or its country’s glory; the extens¬ 
ion of their sway carried no freedom even to Hindoos, except 
freedom of opinion; and it rarely brought protection, or improved 

the habits and condition of the vanquished. Destruction, rapine, 
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oppression, and tyranny were their more certain concomitants; 
and although entitled to the negative praise of not being blood¬ 
thirsty, they were unfeeling and ungenerous victors. The 
Mahratta people, however, who have not followed the profession 
of arms', and where families, unconnected with camps and 
courts, Have lived content in the simple enjoyment of their 
hereditary rights and fields, are, except in one respect—their 
habitual-disregard of truth, which is strangely contrasted with 
their prpbity in dealings with each o£her—a remarkably moral, 
kind, humane, and hospitable race. 

BallajeeJR.ao had achieved a conquest by the exertions of his 
cousin, which afforded thejnghest gratification to his ambition; 
but it was not unalloyed. Accounts of great reverses were, about 

the same time, received.from Hmdostan, which lead us back to 

notice the principal events* that had taken place in that quarter., 


21 

A.D. iy6o and A.D. ij6i 

THE REVOLUTION AT the fallen Court of Delhi, 
which took place in the year 1754, did but increase the troubles 
and confusion in the northern parts of India. 
A.D. 1754 The ne w vizie r, after evincing much hardihood 
during a mutiny of his troops, which he quel¬ 
led by a merciless attack and plunder of all the body in which 
it broke out, having left Alumgeer II, an emperor he had rais ed 
to the throne, in the capital, departed with the emperor’s son, 
the prince Ali Gohur, towards Mooltan and Lahore—provinces 
which he proposed to reannex to the imperial throne. These vast 
tracts of territory wereTonquered, as has already been mention¬ 
ed, by Ahmed Shah^A^dallee; and Meer Munnoo, who first 
defended them against him, afterwards accept- 
A.D. 1758 ed the government of them from the Abdalee 
King. Meer Munnoo died suddenly: his son, 
though still a child, was confirmed in the government by Ahmed 
Shah, under the guardianship of the widow of Meer MunnDo. 
Great mismanagement ensued; universal poverty and misrule 
drew many to swell the numbers of a sect which had subsisted for 
a considerable period under the name of Seiks, and whose rapid 
increase tended to augment the confusion of the country. The 
son of Meer Mynnoojdied; and the widow, who still, as guardian, 
claimedthe right of governing, after being confined for a time 
by one of her own officers, at last submitted to a compromise, 
and shared the authorit y w ith him. Under these circ.umstances, 
Meer SKahabodeen, the vizier, reasonably concluded that to 
obtain possession of the country would not be difficult; but he 
did not extend his views to the defence which it would be neces¬ 
sary to prepare against^ fhe comi^ the Ab dall ee to recover 

them. It appears that a daughter of Meer Munnoo had been 
betrothed to Meer Shahabodeen. To aid his projects, he first 
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traitorous AdinajBeg, who had been the first cause of the 
Abdallee ^'mvasion; and, in consultation with him, Meer 
Shahabodeen, on his arrival in her neighbourhood, sent to the 
widow of Meer Munnoo, applying for his affianced bride—a 
request from the vizier which, on the part of the widow, was 
received with much satisfaction, and with which she readily 
complied. But Shahabodeen seized the government, conveyed 
the widow of Meer Munnoo to Delhi, and appointed AdinajBeg 
to the chargee of the provinces, 

Ahmed Sh ah A bdallee, enraged at these proceedings, crossed 
the Attock with a large army, the provinces were unresistingly 
again occupied, and the king marched onwards to Delhi. Meer 
Shahabodeen humbled himself, and Ahmed Shah condescended 
to forgive him; but Delhi was plundered, and its unhappy people 
again subjected to pillage, and its daughters to pollution. The 
city of Muttra shared a like fate, and Agra was only saved by 
the breaking out of a violent disease in thScamp of the Afghans, 
which compelled their king to abandon his conquests, and hasten 
beyond the influenee of pestilence to the more congenial climate 
of Cabul, Hejeturned early in the year J 756. Prior to his quit¬ 
ting Delhi, h e had sent his own son Timoor Shah as viceroy of 
Punjab, including Mooltan and Lahore; and had appointed 
Nujeeb ud-DowIali, a Rohillah chief of reputation, to the office 
of Meer Bukhshee, and to the rank of Umeer-ool-Qomrah at the 
imperial court. Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah, prior to the coming of the 
Abdallee, had attached himself to Meer Shahabodeen; and the 
latter, displeased at his being set up as his own rival, and pro¬ 
moted without his concurrence, as soon as the Abdallee retired, 
stripped him of his honors, and conferred his rank and appoint¬ 
ment on Ahmed KhanJBungusk. The Emperor Alumgeer, with 
Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah, was in possession of Delhi; and, as the one sup¬ 
ported the other, Meer Shahabodeen determined to reduce them. 
For this purpose, on the advance of Rugonath Rao into Malwa, 
where he arrived in the end of 1756, Meer Shahabodeen entered 
on an alliance wjth Rjugoba; and by his assistance soon recover¬ 
ed ^ De lhi, and the control of the emperor’s person. Nujeeb-ud- 
Dowlah must have fallen a prisoner into his hands, but Mulhar 
Rao Holkar, who was more friendly to all the RohiHahs than 
any of the other Mahratta chiefs, protected Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah, 
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aided^his escape fr om the citadel to his own territory, 
situSied about 70 miles to the north-east of Delhi. 

Rug onath Rao remained for a time encamped in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the capital, when he was summoned to a great con* 
quest, splendid indeed, but to it may be ascribed the immediate 
cause of the disastrous war which first che cked the progress of 
the Mahrattas, ancf distin ctly m arks t he d ate of their decline. 

Ahmed Shah A bda llee, before he appointed his son Timoor 
to the vfcer oyalty of the Punjab, gave hirn^as his minis ter and 
adviser, Jehaii Khan, who, apprized of the knowledge which 
Adina Beg Khan possessed of the resources of the country, app¬ 
lied to him, and for a time derived benefit from his management 
of some distant districts. Adi na B eg was invited to Lahore, but, 
suspicious of Jehan Khan’s designs, he refused to go, and with¬ 
drew to the mountains. Fie was therefore tr eated a s a rebel, but 
he successfully" opposed the troops sent against Him, by raising 
the Seiks/ wEo, from devotees and mendicants, now appeared as 
soldiers. He also invited the Mahrattas into the pr ovince, and 
Rugonath Rao, then at Delhi, embraced the proposal with al¬ 
acrity, met and totally defeated the Abdaliee governor of Sirhind, 
speedily overran the country, and entered Lahorg as a conquer or 
in the mqptJCoffiffa y 1 75§. He appointed A^dina Beg sur-soobeh- 
dar of Mooltan and Lahore, and left Shabajee, a relation of 
Sindxa/s, to support him with a body of Mahratta troops. 
Rugonath Rao then returned towards Poona; but his improvi¬ 
dence in this as well as in most expeditions of his life was very 
conspicuous^jhe magnitude of his conquests brought no reve¬ 
nue to the exchequ er: and upwards of 80 lakhs of rupees, over 
aiid above his r.eceipt^, were charged on the present occasion— 
a circumstance which, as Has been alluded to, called forth the 
strictures of his cousin, and gave vent to those feelings of family 
jealousy with which Sewdasheo Rao Bhow was beset. 

Rugonath Rao , before he quitted Hindostan, left Mulhar Rao 
Holkar and Duttajee Sindia in Malwa, whilst Junkajee, the son 
°f Jyajga^Sindia, remained near Delhi at the head of a body of 
troops, for the purpose of collecting tribute fr om t he Rajpoot 
st ates, and of supportingTTf necessary, the troops in Lahore. 

Ranoojee Sindia, so much distinguished under the great Bajee 
Rao, had three legitimate and two illegitimate sons; of the for- 
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rner were J yapa, Duttajee, and Jooteba; of the latter, Tookajee 
and Mahadajee. The whole of the five sons survived their father, 
except Tookajee. Ranoojee jSindia died shortly after Shao; his 
sons Duttajee and Mahadajee were generally employed to com¬ 
mand the troops with the'Peishwa, whilst Jya pa w as acting in 
Hindostan. 

In consequence of a dispute between Ram Sing and Bejee 
Sing, the sons of Abhee Sing, raja of Jo udp oor, 
A.D, 1759 regarding the division of their father’s territory 
after ins death, the former solicited aid from 
the Peishwa, who directed Jyapa to support Ram Sing and 
settle theiiFaffairs. Jyapa was at first successful against Bejee 
S ing, whom he besieged in Nagpour; but the latter, following 
the infamous example of his father in regard to Peelajee jGaek war, 
engaged two persons who^under the jpromise of a jagheer, 
repaired to Jyapa as accredited negotiators, and, watching their 
oppofFunity, assassinated him. Of the^murderers one escaped, 
and Jyapa’s army retired, but Rugonath Rao afterwards accom¬ 
plished the object of the expedition, took Ajimere, and establish¬ 
ed a tribute over the Joudpoor territory. 

The mOst distinguished of the remaining sons of Ranoojee 
were Duttajee and Ma had ajee, who first brought themselves 
into notice against Sulabut Jung and the French in the war of 
1751. Both of them were now left in HincTostan, and not Tong 
after Rugonath.JR_ao’s departure, Duttajee, incited by the restless 
vizier Meer Shahabjodeen, advanced'with a large force to reduce 
the territ ory o f the RohiU jah ft. Operations were at first directed 
against N ujeeb-ud -Dowlah only, who, being unable to withstand 
such numbers, took post and entrenched himself on the bank of 
the Ganges, until relieved by Shujah-ud-Dowlah, who, although 
he detested the Rohillahs as much as hls father had done, was 
yet sensible that to unite against the Mahrattas was the only 
chance of safety fcriiiinself. Upon the advance of Shujah-ud- 
DowlaEj~~ TSovind Punt Boondelay, the soobehdar in charge of 
the Peishwa’s share of Bundelcund, was directed by Duttajee to 
advance with his troops, and lay waste the whole territory 
of the RoKillahs—an order which he promptly obeyed, and 
committed great havoc both in the Dooab and east of the Ganges, 
where he drove the whole of the chiefs to seek shelter in the 
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Kumaoon hills. Shujah-ucl-Dowlah advanced towards Govind 


Punt, and, as soon as he came near, detached a part of his army, 
principally composed of Gosaeens, who attacked and routed 
Govind Punt with great slaughter, and drove his troops with 
mucH~~c5 hfus ion across the river, in which many of th em w ere 
drowned. 

After this event, negotiati ons hav ing-jopened with Duttajee, 
he was induced to grant terms, not on account of the d efeat .of 
GovindJPunt, but from having received inte llige nce that Ahmed 
Shah Abdallee was advancing in great force to recover the 
provinces of Mod tan and Lahore. Although the Rohillahs 
anxiously looked to the" arrival of the Abdallee, and were then 
in communication with him, they did not hesitate to give the 
assurances of friendship to Duttajee, and confirmed their, agree¬ 
ment on oath. Shujahmd-Dbwlah joined in similar declarations, 
with more sincerity at the time, as he bore a personal and 
hereditary^ dislike t o Ahmed Sh a hu which generally has much 
effect on the political conduct both of Hindoos and Mahomedans, 
and he dreaded the invasion of the Abdallee as much as the 
encroachments of the Mahrattas. 

Whilst these events were passing between the Mahrattas on 
the one part, and the Rohillahs and nabob of Oude on the other, 
Meer Shahabodeen, in consequence, it is said, of discovering Si 
correspondence with Ahmed Shah Abdallee, put the emperor, 
Alumgeer II, to death, together with his own rela tion , Intizam* 
ud-DowIah. He then raised to the imperial dignity a son of Kaum 
Bukhsh, the youngest so n of Au rungzebe, by the title of Shah 
Jehan; whilst Ali Gohur, or Shah Alum, the son of the late 
noimnal emperor, after having some time before ineffectually 
applied for aid to Wittu l Sewd eo, one of the Peishwa’s officers, 
and to Nujeeb-ud^Dowlah, was used as an instrument by the 
crafty Shujah-ud-Dowiah, and became the nominal head of a 
confederacy against Meer Jaffeir and the English in the well- 
known warfare of Bengal. Meer Shahabodeen, after having 
perpetrated those execrable deeds, itT~or3erT6 await the issue of 
the approaching contest between the Mahrattas and the Abdallee, 
sought protection with SoorujLMull, raja of the Jaths, who, with 
mistaken generosity, afforded him an asylum in one of his jorts. 

The Mahratta officer in Lahore was speedily put Jo flight, 
before Duttajee and Holkar could advance toMs..assistance. 
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Ahmed Shah crossed the Jumna with the main body of his army, 
for the donBle p urp ose of favo uring t he junction of the Rohillahs, 
and of procuring forage and supplies with greater facility. At the 
same time his advanced division continued to march on, and 
Duttajee, fancying it was the main army, retired skirmishing. 
Holkar, who was in the rear of Duttajee, at some distance, also 
retired. They had not 30,000 men in both their armies, which 
appear to have been nearly equally divided. Holkar wa s negotia¬ 
ting with Soorui Mull for his assistance, which the Jath.promised, 
but refused to act in the field whilst the Mahrattas were so 
weak. 

In this manner they gradually felljback along the west bank 
of the Jumna; but their excesses had made the peasantry their 
energies, and they were unusually deficient in regard to intelli¬ 
gence. Whilst the Abdallee vanguard occupied their attention 
in front, Ahmed Shah, assisted by the local knowledge and 
activity of NujeeBnid-Dowlah, suddenly crossed the Jumna, near 
Dqlhi, took the division of Dutta^e Sindla in flank, completely sur¬ 
prised them, and scarcely one- th ird of their number escaped. Of 
that number were Mahadajee Sindia, and his nephew junkpjee, 
the son of Jyap a; but Duttajee and Jooteba were kil led. 

Holkar, on the news of this disaster, continued his retreat 
with great expedition until beyond Agra, where, stopping to take 
breath, he heard of a largejconvoy of supplies escorted by the 
troops of Ahmed Khan Bungush, and intended for the Abdallee 
camp. On this intelligence he crossed the Jumna, took or des¬ 
troyed a great part of the convoy, and again retired .until he 
reached Sekundra, east of the Jumna, but south of the Chumbul, 
where he fanciedhimself secure. A body^ of Afghans, however 
detached from their main array, overtook him by a prodigious 
march, and routed his troops with great slaughter. 

Accouht^of these reverses reached the Peishwa when encam¬ 
ped on the Manjera river, after the conclusion of the treaty by 
which so large a portion of the Deccan was ceded to him. 
Sewdasheo^Rao, exulting in his late victory, requested permis¬ 
sion to’ accompany WiswasJELao, recove/the lost reputation of 
the Mahrattas in^Hindostan, and drive the Afghans beyond the 
Attack—a proposal in which the Peishwa acquiesced. The 
natural violence of the Bhow*s temper was increased by the 
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family jealousy he had experienced, and the factious intrigues to 
which it gave rise. His pride was augmented by his extraordi¬ 
nary good fortune in the late campaign, and the spirit of military 
enthusiasm, so dangerous in a general without experience, took 
complete possession of his mind. Success had inspired him with 
a blind confidence, which salutary reverses in a humbler sphere 
would in all probability have amended; but it is unfortunate 
that such lessons cannot always reach individuals in high 
command until the interests of their country and the lives of 
thousands may have been sacrificed to the effects of their 
arrogance and indiscretion. 

The Decc an ar my, prepared to accompany Sewdashe o Ra o 
and his nephew, amounted to about 20,000 chosen horse; besides 
10,000 men, artillery, and disciplined infantry, under Ibrahim 
Khan Gardee, whose corps was doubled, after the late service 
against Sulabut Jung and Nizam Ally. The equipment oftiiis 
army was more splendid in appeara nce than any Mahratta force 
that ever took th e field. The camp equipage, which, in the 
former expensive campaign, had been brought back from. 
Hindostan by Rugonath Rao, was employed as part of the decora¬ 
tion. The lofty and spacious tents, lined with silks and broad¬ 
cloths, were surmounted by large gilded ornaments, conspicuous 
at a great distance; immense particoloured wails of canvas 
enclosed eaclT suit of tents belonging to the principal officers; 
vast numbers ~of elephants, flags of all descriptions, the finest 
horses ma^ificentlyTaparisonedTand all those accompaniments 
of an Indian army which give such an imposing effect to its app¬ 
earance, seemed to be collected from every quarter in theBho w’s 
camp. Cloth jof go ld was the dress of the officers^and all seemed 
to vie in that profuse and gorgeous display characteristic of 
wealth lightly acquired. It was, in this instance, an imitation of 
the more becoming and tasteful array ofJhe magnificent Moghuls 
in the' zenith^gfilheir glory. 

The principal officers with the B how’s division were B ui want 
Rao Gunput Mendlee,Shumsher Buhadur, Narco Shunkur (Raja 
Buhadur), Wittul Sewdeo (Vinchorkur), Trimbuck Sewdasheo 
(Poorundhuree), with many of the chiefs or connections of the 
old Mahratta families, who were nowbut secondary ^personages 
in the Deccan, owing to the power of the Peishwas, and the 
consequent ascendancy of the Bramins. 
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A large army remained with Ballajee Rao, but orders were 
despatched to all the Mah ratta commanders to join the standard 


of Sewdasheo Rao Bhow as he advanced towards the Moghul 
capital. Accordingly, before he crossed the Chumbul, Mulhar 
Rao Holkar, Junkojee Sindia, Dummajee^ Gaekw’ar, Jeswunt 
Rao Powar, Appajee Rao Atowlay, Antajee Mankesir, Govind 
Punt Boondelay, and many others of less note had joined with 
their troop s. Most of the Rajp oot ch ieftains sent„parties of their 
horsej vast numbers of Pindharees, and irregulars of all descrip¬ 
tions, flocked to the increasing host; it seemed the national cause 
with all Hindoos; and Sooruj Mull, through the agency of Holkar, 
was Induced to meet the army with 30,000 men. 

The experienced Jath, however, soon perceived that the un¬ 
wieldy assemblage under the Bhow, clogged with a cumbersome 
artillery ? and suiting their movements to those of an attendant 
body of infantry, were ill-adapted to the purpose of the war. He 
proposed, therefore, that the families and all the heayy_ef|uip- 
TYipnj^ghonlH hp pWftd pithftr in_G.walir>r or Jhansee f or under the 
protection of some of his own forts, whilst the Mahratta horse 
and his own could cut off the supplies, and by constant skirmish¬ 
ing, oblige the Mahomedan princes to withdraw, and compel 
the Abdallee to retreat. Holkar coincided in this opinion; but 
Sewdasheo Rao had an aversion to Holkar, the enemy of 
Ramchundur Shenwee, and from the connection between 
Holkar and the Jaths he imbibed a prejudice against Sooruj 
Mull. Common report had spread accounts of wonders per¬ 
formed by Europeans; Sewdasheo Rao him self had witnessed 
the effects of French discipline and"artillery; he had gained great 
advantages by the employment of Ibrahim Khan, and, he haugh¬ 
tily contemned the only advice which might have ensured 
success. The army proceeded to Delhi, and attempted the citadel 
at once. A party of the Mahrattas clambered up one of the towers, 
and got inside, whilst the main body was assaulting the gate¬ 
way, and the besieged busy in defending it; but the Mahrattas 
who had made good their entrance, without ever thinking of 
opening the gate to keep possession of the place, began to plun¬ 
der, for j&onae time without interruption^ but being at last dis¬ 
covered, the whole body, as helpless as an unarmed mob, were 
drivep out by about twelve men. The assault was therefore 
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ferred^ batteries were opened, and in a short time the fort 
capitulated. The Bhow^on this success, proposed placing Wiswas 
Rao on the throne, and making Shujah-ud-Dowlah his vizier. 

As the Jumna was already unfordable, Sewdasheo Bhow 
cantoned his army at Delhi, where his innumerable followers 
consumed everything in the neighbourhood; all articles of pro¬ 
vision and supply became scarce, but the first difficulty that 
appea red to t he Bhow was_ the_want of treasure. In this respect, 
however, he was more provident than in others; he brought two 
cr 9J^a£^ him from the Deccan, and Holkar7Smdia, 

Govind Punt Boondelay, and the Rajpoots furnished three more; 
but the prospect of want of funds induced Sewdasheo Rao to seize 
the gold and silver ornaments of the imperial audience-chamber, 
and to destroy the throne—from all which he only procured the 
sum of 17 lakhs of rupees. 

Against this proc edure both Hoikar and Sooruj Mull remons¬ 
trated in th^ strorigest manner, as they considered it both im¬ 
politic and indecorous; but Sewdasheo Rao treated their opinion 
with scorn, on which Sooruj Mull with his'whole force quitted 


the army in disgust, and theTlajpoots, at the suggestion of some 
of their friends in the Mahometan camp, withdrew from the 


confederacy. 

In the meantime Ahmeds Shah Ab dall ee,_ whose camp was 
opposite to Anopshuhur, on the Ganges, had through Nujeeb- 
ud-Dowlah prevailed on Shtqah-ud-Dowlah to make common 
cause with the Mussulmans against the Hindoos; but as Shujah- 
ud-Dowlah jvasless inimical ito the Mahrattas than any of the 
other confeHerates, Sewdasheo Rao used many endeavours to 
concilia te or d etach him from the alliance, opened a private 


communication, and also made him the organ of a public nego¬ 


tiation, which continued to be carried on for mont hs bet ween 
the Mahrattas and the Abdallee. Both the public and private 


intercourse was laid open By Shujah-ud-Dowlah to his allies, 
and his answers were dictated at their suggestion. 

When the violence of the monsoon had subsided, Sewdasheo 


Rao raised Mirza Juwan Bukht, the son of the absent Shah 
Alum, to the throne of Delhi, and proclaimed Shujah-^-Dowlah 
vizier o f t he em pire. Tie then left Naroo Shunkur (Raja Bahadur) 
with a garrison in the citadel, and proceeded in person to 
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_Junjpoora, a fortified town strongly garrisoned, which heJpreach- 
ed and stormed. SEtned Shah had been Very desirous of relieving 
this post* but the Jumna was not yet fordable. He, however, 
moved his carnpTo the bahts of that river, continued to amuse 
the Bhow by negotiation, and, after some failures, at last dis¬ 
covered a ford, which he crossed 20 miles above Delhi; a great part 
of his army had gained the western bank before the Bhow would 
give credit to the intelligence, and the whole of the Mahomedans 
were across by the 23th October. On the follo wing morning the 
advanced guards of the two armies had a severe action, and 
both sides claimed the advantage; the Mahrattas intended to 
attack next day, but Holkar was still anxious to adopt the pre¬ 
datory'plan, and act against their supplies. Ibrahim Khan expos¬ 
tulated in a very violent manner; he said it would be abandoning 
him and his corps to destruction, and that he would turn his 
guns on the first body of cavalry that followed such an advice. 
These dissensions were with some difficulty suppressed; and, 
during their continuance, the Mahr attas re tired, skirmishing, to 
Panniput, where Sewdasheo Rao, by Ibrahim Khan s advice, 
i n trencfie him self. He dug adltch 50 feet wide and 12 feet deep, 
and raised a rampart on which he mounted cannon, round both 
his own camp and the village of Parmiput. Ahmed Shah like¬ 
wise encamped with his allies, and fortified himself by placing 
felled trees around his army. 

The Mahomedan force consisted of 41,800 horse, 38,000 foot, 
and about 70 pieces of cannon: these were choice troops, but the 
irregulars not mustered were very numerous, and probably 
amounted to as many more. The Mahrattas have been reckoned 
at 55,000 horse and 15,000 foot, with 200 pieces of cannon, be¬ 
sides their Pindharees and followers, of whom there are supposed 
to have been upwards of 200,000 souls. 

Soon after the armies had taken post, SewdasheQ .Rao direct¬ 
ed Govind Punt Boondelay to cut off the enemy’s supplies, in 
which he was for a tinxe very successful; but Attaee Khan, sent 
out for the purpose, having come suddenly upon him when in a 
mango grove with only about 1,000 of his men, the rest being 
dispersed plundering, attacked and killed him, cut off his head, 
and presented the acceptable present to the Ab aallee king. 
Before thenae^^^ovind Punt, there was a probability that a 
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treaty might be concluded, and the officersjm both armies had 
visited each..other; but. as Sew dasheo Rao declared that Govind 
Punt was only in quest of forage for his own army, mutual accusa¬ 
tions of treachery inflamed both parties, and negotiation tor a 
time ceased. The loss of Govind Punt . was followed by another 
misfortu.njBj-a party of horse in charge of tre asure, ea ch man 
carrying a bag, were returning with it from Delh i, but having 
in the nigETmistaken the Afghan camp for their own, they were 
cut off with the whole of the treasure. Nevertheless the Rajpoots, 
although they had deserted, contrived to assist the Mahrattas 
with money, and Sooruj Mull sent a very ,largo sum, which 
safely'reached their camp; but the distress was soonextreme, 
and 'the battalions of Ibrahim Khan became clamorous for 
arrears. Holkar proposed that they should attack with their 
horse, and leave the Gardees (such was the name by which the 
regular infantry were distinguished) to take care of the camp 
a taunt to which the Bhow showed himself superior by acceding 
to the proposal. 

This attack was made on the 29th November on the left of the 
Abdallee camp, where Shah Wulee Khan, the vizier of Ahmed 
Shah,Twas posted. The Mahrattas, in number about 15,000, 
broke, in, charged at all they met, and although the ^ 
they and-^ipwards.. qJl 2,Q0Q of them killed; at last 

the vizier having been supported from ajl parts of the camp, the 
Mahrattas retired with the loss^of 1,000 men. ^plkar led on that 
occasion; and, although there was constant and daily skirmish¬ 
ing, IrT which the Mahratta horsemen individually killed their 
antagonists, there was no action of importance until the 23rd 
December, when Sewdasheo Bhow, Wiswas Rao, Holkar, 
Bulwunt Rao, Gunput Mendlee, and several other commanders 
came out to attack Shah Wulee Khan, who, attended by a body 
of horse, was proceeding to a mos que in the neighbourhood, .and 
was surrounded by this host of M ahra ttas. Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah 
and many other officers came out to support him, and a very 
desperate conflict ensued. Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah haying advanced 
beyond the others, towards the entrenchment, Bulwunt Rao 
then acting as the dewan of Sewdasheo Rao, an officer of courage 
and experience, instantly seized the advantage, and charged him 
furiously; 3,000 Rohillahs were killed, and Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah 
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for a time in great danger of being taken; but BulwuntRao, in 
the moment of victory, was shot, afterj&g. dose of day, by a 
musketball, when the Bhow, greatly afflicted by his loss, thought 
only of retiring to his entrenchment with the body of his friend. 
Actions took place almost daily, and the Rohillahs and Suj^lv 
ud-Dowlah earnestly tried to bring on a decisive action. But 
Ahmed Shah steadily refused ,jn which he showed himself a 
good general, acquainted both with the minds of men and the 
science of war. The irritable impatience in his own camp, where 
the hardships were trifling compared with the Mahratta distress, 
told him precisely the state of his enemies, and that every day’s 
delay in their situation only rendered the prey more certain. 
The Mahrattas were starvi n g: the improvident wast e to which 
they had lo ng be en accustomed rendered them totally unable to 
bear privation, and in action gave them full time to reflect on 
the state to which they were reduced. Sewdasheo Bhow saw 
that it was now impossible to avoid a decisive battle; and, al- 
though he sM ^negotiated, his own judgment told him it was 
hopeless. A vast-body of bis followers, v^hom hunger had made 
careless and daring, issued forth from the entrenchmexit in the 
night toprOcure food fbr. themselves or their famished families, 
when they were discovered* surrounded, and butchered by the 
Afghans. The Mahrattas called to be letf Forth to fall by the 
sword, and not to be left to die in long endurance of useless 
misery. The chiefs applied to the Bhow, who 
6ih January 1761 approved of their resolve, and with his ordinary 
manner, and in perfect composure, distributed 
the usual pan and betel at breaking up of the assembly. Orders to 
prepare for battle were issued to the troops. AH 
7th January the grain in store was distributed, that they 
mihgt have one full meal that night; and on 
the 7th January, an hour before the break of mormjig, the 
Mahratta troops were moving out of their entrenchment, left in 
front; tEeir cannon, swivels, shuterhals or musquetoons mounted 
on camels, and their rockets^ marched first, covered by Ibrahim 
Khan Gardee; next came Dummajee Gaekwar’s horse, followed 
by those of Wittul Sewdeo, Sewdasheo Bhow and Wiswas Rao, 
Jeswunt Rao Powar, Shumsher Buhadur, Mulhar Rao Holkar, 
and Junkojee Sindia. 
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In this order they slowly advanced towards the Abdallee camp 
with'every - symptom of hopeless despair, rather than of steady 
resolntiohT 'The ends of their turbans“ were”Iet loose, their hands 


and faces anointed wit h a~prc paration of turmeric, a nd eve ry- 
thing seemed to bespeak the despondency of sacr ifice prepared, 
instead oflviclory determined. Sewdasheo Rao gave over his 
own wife and several of the principal families to the particular 
care of Holkar. His reason for this is supposed to have been that 
Mulhar Rao was the only chief who might expect to find favour 
with the unrelenting-Nuiee b-ud-Dow lah, by whose counsel 
Ahmed Shah was greatly swayed, and Holkar was therefore the 
only person whose influence was likely to obtain their eventual 
pro tect ion. Sewdasheo Rao, just before he 
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moved out, sent a note to one of the carcoons 
of Shujah-ud-Dowlah, who had been employed 
as an agent in their negotiation, in which was written—“The 
cup is now full to the brim, and cannot hold another drop,” and 
requested that if anything could be done it might be imme¬ 
diate. At the time this note was received, the scouts of Shujph- 


ud-Dowlah brought intelligence that the Mahrattas were moving 
out, on winch he proceeded straight to the king, whom he found 
asleep in his tent with his horse saddled at the door, On being 
awoke he asked —“What news?” and, when informed of the 
exigency, mounted his horse, and rode forward about a mile in 
front of his lines, where he at first began to doubt the intelligence; 
but by this time the Mahrattas had drawn up their army in the 
same order as they had moved out, with Ibrahim Khan on the 
left and Junkojee Sindia on the right; their artillery was placed 
in front of their line, and a general discharge of cannon an¬ 
nounced that they were ready. Upon hearing this, the king, who 
was sitting upon his horse, smoking a Persian kalleoon, gave it 
to his attendant, and with great calmness, said to Shujah-ud- 
Dowlah—“Your servant’s news is very true, I see.” He then 
ordered out his army, which drew up with its artillery in front. 
His grand vizier, Shah Wulee Khan, with the Afghans, was 
posted in the centre; from which Ahmed Khan Bungush, Hafiz 
Rehmut, and Doondy Khan, Rohillahs, with Umeer Beg and 
Berkhordar Khan, formed the right wing; and on the vizier’s 
left were posted Shujah-ud-Dowlah, nabob of Oude, and Nujeeb- 
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ud-Dowlah, Rohillali. Shah Pusund Khan, with a choice body of 
Afghans, secured the extremity of the left flank. In this order the 
battle began with a general cannonade, and the lines drew near 
to each other. Ibrahim Khan Gardee, supported by Dummajee 
Gaekwar, advanced resolutely on the Rohillahs in the right wing 
of the Mahomedan army, covering his left flank from the attack 
of Umeer Beg and Berkhordar Khan, by wheeling back two of 
his battalions in an oblique direction from their right. On the 
right of the Mahrattas, Junkojee Sindia was immediately opposed 
to Shah Pusund Khan and Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah. The last advan¬ 
ced, throwing up a succession of embankments to cover his 
infantry—a most extraordinary labour, which he probably under¬ 
took with a view to ultimate defence, that in case, as was not 
improbable, the desperate impetuosity of the Mahrattas should 
break through the troops, each embankment might then prove 
a rallying-point. 

Sewdasheojtao, with his nephew and Jeswunt Rao Powar, 
were oppcUtelo the grand vizier. The great Bhugwa Jenda, or 
standard of the nation, was raised in the front, and three Juree 
Putkas were in the field. Ahmed^ Shah was at some distance in 
rear of the Mahomedan army. When the combatants respectively 
had outmarched their artillery, the Mahratta cry of Hur Huree! 
Bur Huree! was distinctly heard; the battle then very soon became 
general, and a tremendous charge was made full on the centre, 
where the troops_qf the grand vizier, of which 10,00 0 were 
horse, were guilty of. a great mistake in not advancing to meet 
the shock. The Mahrattas, in consequence, broke through them, 
but riders on both sicfes~\Vere dashed to the ground. The dust 
and confusion were so great that combatants, whilst they fought 
hand to hand, and grappled in the strife of death, could only 
distinguish each other by the Mahomedan Allah! and Deen! or 
the incessant Hur! Hur! Mabdeo! which rent the air from the 
Mahratta host. Shah Wulee Khan, in full armour, threw him¬ 
self from his horse, and the bravest of his men followed his 
example; but most of the Afghans gave way. “Our country is 
far off, my friends,” said the vizier—“whither do you fly?” 
but he was left for a time, defended only by the broken remnant 
of his force. Ibrahinj__Khan Gardee, though with the loss of 
more than half his nften, and himself wounded, was successful; 
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near 8,000 Rohillahs lay dead or wounded; but the left wing of 
the Mahomedan army was still unbroken. This state of the 
battle was, about noon, reported to~ Ahm ed S hah, who now 
evinced the collected decision of a great commander. He direct¬ 
ed a chosen band of his personal guards to enter his encamp¬ 
ment, and drive out every armed man who had retired from his 
duty—an order which they promptly executed. Troops were 
soon sent to suppor t j:ho right wing, and the grand tfizler was 
directed to make repeated charges with 10,000 men at full 
gallop orjjdie centre of the Mahrattas; whilst Shah Pusund Khan 
and Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah supported the vizier by simultaneous 
attacks on the flank. These onsets were still met and repulsed; 
but the physical strength of the Afghans, in the protracted and 
close struggle, was an overmatch for the slighter frames of the 
Hindoo natives of the south. The Mahrattas, however, on this 
terrible day fought valiantly; and no chief was reproachable 
except Mulha r Rao Holkar. Of his countrymen none doubted 
his courage, but he did not do his utmost to supporHiis prince, 
and some do not hesitate to„. accuse^hi m of treachery. A little 
after two o’clock in the afternoon Wiswas Rao was mortally 
wounded; on seeing which Sewdjasheo Rao Bhow descended 
from his elep han t, sent, as is said, a message to Holkar “to do as 
he had directed, and mounting his horse, a famous Arab charger, 
disappeared in the confusion of the fight. The message to Holkar, if 
it ever was sent as he alleges, proved instantaneously fatal. Hol kar 
went off, Dummajee Gaekw ar fol l ow ed, and in a moment resist¬ 
ance on the part of the Mahrattas ceased. All was then flight and 
confusion. Thousands were cut down, and vast numbers perished 
by suffocation jn the ditchjif their entrenchment; men, woinen, 
and children crny/ded into the village of Parmiput, where they 
were surrounded for the night; and here it might seem that the 
greatest barbarians would have been touched with some feeling of 
mercy; but the Afghans showed none. To the eternal disgrace of 
themselves and of humanity, they next morning coolly took out 
the unfortunate victims, and divided them in their camp. They 
retained the women and children as slaves; but they ranged the 
men in lines, and amused themselves in cutting off their heads, 
which they afterwards piled as trophies in front of their tents. 
The body of WiswasJRao was found, and Ahmed Shah having 
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sent for it to look at, the Afghans assemble d in a tumultuous 
mariner, calling out—“This is the body of the king of the 
unbelievers; we will have it dried and stuffed to carry back to 
CabuL” 

Shujah-miT)owlah and the Rohillahs prevailed on Ahmed 
Shah to permit the body to be burnt by the Hindoos. Shujah- 
ud-Dowlah also endeavoured to save Junkojee Sindia and 
Ibrahim Khan Gardee, who were among the wounded prisoners; 
but the enmity of Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah to the name of Sindia was 
inflexible, and the crime on TJuTpart of Ibrahim Khan, of having 
Might on the side of Hindoos against the true believers, decided 
his doom. They were both put t o dea th. A headless trunk, 
supposed to be the body of th e Bhow . was found at some dis¬ 
tance from the field of battle, and there is scarce a doubt of his 
having been slain, but his fate was never accurately known. 
Jeswunt Rao Powar fell in the field, but Shumsher Buhadur 
escaped wounded from the battle, and was one of the many 
massacred by the peasantry. Wittul Sewdeo (Vinchorkur), 
Dunimajee Gaekwar, and Naroo Shunkur, with part of the 
garrison at Delhi, returned to their own country. Of the fighting 
men, one-fourth only are supposed to have escaped, and of the 
followers about an equal proportion; so that nearly 200,000 
Mahrattas perished in the campaign. 

Sooruj Mull treated such of the fugitives as reached his terri¬ 
tory with the greatest kindness, and the Mahratta nation to this 
day view the conduct of the Jaths on that occasion with grati¬ 
tude and regard. 

During the period when Sewdasheo Rao was shut up in hi s 
entrenchment, newsj)f his situation from time to t ime reached 
the PeTs’Hwa, and in the month of November he moved to 
Ahmednugur, and from thence to the banks of the Godavery. In 
December the intelligence became still more alarming. Janojee 
Bhonslay joined him with a body of 10,000 men, and the army 
moved towards Hindostan. In the middle of January, when 
crossing the Nerbuddah, a cossid (or letter carrier) belonging to 
the soucars, who was engaged to reach Aururigabad in nine 
days from Panniput, met the Peishwa’s army, and mentioned 
that the Mahrattas were defeated. He was brought to the 
Peishwa, who opened the letter in his charge, and read its fatal 
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contents— 4< Two pearls have been dissolved, 27 goldmohurs 
have been lost, and of the silver and copper the total cannot be 
cast up. 5 ’ From these words the fate of Se wdasheo Rao, Wiswas 
Rao,jhe officers, and the army was understood. 

A confirmation of the account by the arrival oi some persons 
from the army soon placed it beyond all doubt; amongst the first 
of the fugitives was Ballajee Jenardin, nephew of Baboo Rao, 
and afterwards well known as Nana Furnuwees. His mother 
was taken by the Afghans, but his wife escaped, as did Parwuttee 
Bye, the widow of the unfortunate Bhow. Gritfaj^^ 
at once spread over the whole of Maharashtra. All the military 
families hadto mourn relatives, missing or slain, and the Peishwa 
never recovered the shock. He slowly retraced his steps towards 
h isTacuities were much impaired; a rapid decay of 
the constitution ensued, and he expired in the end of Jun e, at 
the temple of Parbuttee, a conspicuous building erected by him 
in the southern environs of the city of Poona. 

Th is event so closd v^ipllQwing the jatal.fidd Paimiput, 

contributed to increase the general gloom which overhung the 
country. Ball ajee BajeeRao was one of those princes whose good 
fnrtime r dri ffiia tmg in causes anterliEi^^ obt ain, i n 

consequ ence of nat ional prosperity, a higher degree of celebrity, 
especially among their own countrymen, than they may fully 
merit. Ballajee Rao? however, was a man of cons iderab le polit¬ 
ical sagacity, of polished manners, and of great address. His 


measures are marked by an e xces sive cu nning, which Bramins in 
general mistake for wis dom ; he practised all the arts of dissimu¬ 
lation, arid'was a perfect adept in every species of intrigue. A 
strong example of the worst species of Bramin character is shown 
in the manner by which he compassed the destruction of Suckwar 
Bye Sirkay. The private life of Ballajee Rao was stained with 
gross sensuality; but though indoI enL^ 
generous and ch^jitable, kindio his rel atives, and dep^ 
enemy to externalyiolence, and to that sort j>f oppression which 
such violence implies; the whole, he m ay be rega rd ed a s 
rather a favourabte spech^^ er • 

Previousl y to Shao’s death, little amendment took place in the 
civil administration; but the territory, under the immediate care 
of the Peishwas, had been in a progressive state of improvement 
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since the time of Ballajee Wis hwanath, principally owing to the 
abolition of the pernicious sytsem of letting out the revenues of 
districts in farm, and to the encouragement afforded to the villa¬ 
gers to protect themselves from the exactions of every petty chief 
who had the means of enforcing contribution in money, forage 
or provisions. Ballajge^ Rao appointed fixed mamlitdars or 
soobehdars, each of whom had charge of several districts, and 
sur-soobehdars were placed in the more distant provinces, under 
whom there were several mamlitdars. There was, in the first in¬ 
stance, no siur-soobehdar in the territory between the Godavery 
and theJKastna; the intermediate districts, the best protected and 
most productive under the Mahratta rule, were entrusted to the 
Peishwa’s favourites and courtiers, some of whom were his rela¬ 
tions. They held absolute charge of the police, the revenue, and 
the civil and criminal judicature, and in most cases had power of 
life and death. They were bound to furnish regular accounts, 
but they always evaded settlement. They governed by deputy, 
and remained at court, whether in the capital or in the field, in 
attendance upon the Peishwa. Their districts were of course ex¬ 
tremely ill-managed, and in very great disorder; the supplies 
furnisfrecT for the exigencies of the state were tardy, and, in 
comparison with t he es tablished revenues, insignificant. **’" 
The commencement of a better system is ascribed to Ram- 
chundur Baba Shenwee, and, after his death, Sewdasheo Rao 
Bhow improved on his suggestions. Ballajee Rao was sensible of 
the advantage toBe derived from bringing the collectors of reve¬ 
nue under control; he had not sufficient energy for the undertaking 
himself, but he supported the measures of his cousin. Fortunately, 
Sewdasheo Rao found a fit person in Balloba Manduwagunnee, 
whom he appointed sur-soobehdar over the soobehdars and 
mamlitdars in question; and, after much opposition and odium, 
not without the necessity, in one instance, of resorting to 
force, he compelled them to produce their accounts, displaced 
one or two, and made large recoveries on account of the govern¬ 
ment. This was a very great step towards amendment in one 
department, nor were others neglected. A Shastree of respect¬ 
ability named Bal Kishen Gargeel, was appointed head of the 
Poona Nyadeish, or court of justice; and the police, which had 
generally been an object of some attention in their camps, was 
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much invigorated at the capital. The Peishwa himself had little 
geniusJGwudyil government^ but a strong inclination to all sorts of 
political intrigue, Sewdasheo Rao w as o pen to bribery, and the 
Mahratta nation generally had not obtained sufficient leisure for 
great impro vements in civil arrangement; they had scarcely begun 
to laydown rules when they were called oTf by some foreign war, 
or mternal dissension. But under the-government of Ballajee Bajee 
Rao, punchayets, the ordinary tribunals of civil justice, began 
to improve; because power, if it did not always examine and 
uphold their decrees, at least did not interfere to prevent the 
decisions of the community. The Mahratta dominion attained its 
greatest extent under Ballajee Rao’s administration; and most 
of the principal Bramin families can only date their rise from 
that period. In short, the condition of the wh ole po pulation was 
in his time improved; and the Mahratta peasantry, sensible of 
the comparative amelioration which they began to enjoy^have 
ever since blessed the days of Nana Sahib Peishwa, 
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From A.D . 1761 to A.D. 1766 


IN THE END of September, Mahdoo Rao, the second 


son of the late Peishwa, then in his seventeenth 
year* proceeded to Satara, accompanied by his 
uncle Rugonath Rao, and received investiture 


A.D. 1761 


as Peishwa from the nominal raja, who remained precisely in 
the same state of imprisonment, under the obdurate Tara Bye, 
as before described, until her demise, which happened in the 
month of December following, at the great age of 86. To the last 
moment of her existence she maintained her inveteracy against 
Ballajee Rao and Sewdasheo Rao, declaring that she expired 
contented, having lived to hear of their misfortunes and death. 
The raja’s condition was afterwards so far improved that he was 
brought down from the fort, and suffered to live a prisoner at 
large in the town of Satara. At a subsequent period he was per¬ 
mitted by Mahdoo Rao to appoint agents for the management: 
ol his Patell dues in several villages, and the collection of his 
other hereditary claims as deshmookh of Indapoor. 

Sulabut Jung and Nizam Ally were at Beder when news of 
Ballajee Rao’s death reached them. The latter, as nominal 
dewan, had already usurped the entire powers of the govern¬ 
ment; and deeming the present opportunity favourable for re¬ 
covering the lost districts from the Mahrattas, he began, under 
various pretences, to concentrate a large army in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Aurungabad. 

Rugonath Rao, naturally fond of power, contemplated, with 
no small satisfaction, the prospect of gratifying his favourite 
inclination during the minority of his nephew. When the pre¬ 
parations of Nizam Ally gave reason to expect a rupture with 
the Moghuls, he became desirous of putting an end to some 
existing disputes between the presidency of Bombay and Ramajee 
Punt, the soobehdar of the Goncan, which had arisen in conse- 
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quence of protection afforded by the English to their ally, the 
Seedee of Jinjeera, who had been besieged the preceding season 
by Ramajee Punt, assisted by a corps of Portuguese. The con¬ 
duct of the Bombay government on this occasion was equally 
judicious and spirited. They saved a petty chief, by whom they 
had frequently been much accommodated, prevented his throw¬ 
ing his island into the hands of any other European power, and 
compelled the Mahrattas to respect the British flag, which was 
hoisted at .Jinjeera when Ramajee Punt, after every represent¬ 
ation, persevered in his intention of reducing the place. 
Mr. Grommelin was president in council at this juncture, and 
an agent having arrived on the part of Rugonath Rao for the 
purpose of accommodating all differences, an agreement was 
concluded by the Bombay government, and Govind Sew Ram 
on the part of the Peishwa. A gentleman was also sent to condole 
with Mahdoo Rao on the occasion of his father’s death—a 
customary form which civility requires. The agreement itself 
was rather an assurance of civility and friendship than a de¬ 
finite treaty; but Rugonath Rao, being ill-prepared to resist the 
expected invasion of the Moghuls, wished eventually to obtain 
from Bombay some European soldiers and guns, and prolonged 
the negotiation for that purpose by sending another wukeel to 
Bombay on pretence of making some alterations in the agree¬ 
ment, but in reality to negotiate for military aid. 

The English East India Company, from the example of their 
great commercial rivals the Dutch, had early been desirous of 
obtaining territory. Partly from this circumstance, and the repre¬ 
sentations of their servants for the last 20 years, they had been 
exceedingly solicitous to obtain possession of the island of Salsette 
and the fort of Bassein, not only on account of the advantages 
expected from the revenue, but as advanced positions essentially 
necessary to the security of the island and harbour of Bombay. 
The overtures of Rugonath Rao, therefore, met with the readiest 
attention; but although he offered to cede territory yielding a 
revenue of one lakh and a half of rupees at Jumbooseer, and to 
make several other concessions, yet as the favourite island of 
Salsette was not of the number, the alliance was suspended. 

As the danger from the threatened invasion increased, the 
overtures were renewed, even Salsette was offered, and though 
not by any accredited agent, the president and council were 
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sanguine in their hope of accomplishing their object, especially 
as by every succeeding day’s account the Makrattas, without aid 
from the English, were likely to be completely worsted. 


No period indeed for the last 40 years had been more favour¬ 
able for the restoration of the Moghul authority in the Deccan. 
The loss of the battle of Parmiput was imputed by the Mahratta 
sillidars solely to the misconduct of the Bramins; the Bramins of 
the Desh, or country above the Ghauts, acknowledged the fact, 
but declared that it was to be ascribed entirely to the mismanage¬ 
ment of their brethren of the Goncan. The violent party feelings, 
which arise under every government on occasions of reverses, 
were heightened in the loose confederacy of this nation by the 
prejudices of ignorance and of caste; under such circumstances, 
where so very few could distinguish between misfortune and mis¬ 
rule, dissension was a natural consequence. Nizam Ally was not 
yet sufficiently apprized of those dissensions to reap advantage 
from them; but even if he had possessed the requisite informa¬ 
tion, one of his first acts, the destruction of the Hindoo temples 
at Toka, a village upon the Godavery, would have prevented 
his being joined by any party. It was nevertheless celebrated by 
the Mahomedan soldiery as a triumph, and Nizam Ally was 
pushing on towards Poona, when. Ramchundur Jadow, and most 
of the Mahrattas in the Moghul service, disgusted by the insult 
offered to their religion, deserted to the Peishwa, and carried 
with them Meer Moghul, the youngest son of Nizam-ool-Moolk. 

The Moghuls, although they continued to advance, were 
opposed with increasing spirit; and after they were within 14 
miles of Poona, Nizam Ally was induced to listen to overtures, 
and. relaxed in an original demand for the restoration of the whole 
territory conquered by Ballajee Rao. An accommodation took 
place, by which cessions to the amount of 27 lakhs of rupees of 
annual revenue from Aurungabad and Beder were relinquished 
by Rugonath Rao as the price of peace; and the negotiation 
for European assistance from Bombay was abruptly terminated 
by extravagant and impertinent proposals from Ramajee Punt. 

After the conclusion of the treaty, the young Peishwa, attend¬ 
ed by Trimbuck Rao Mama, maternal uncle 
A.D. 1762 of the late Sewdasheo Ghimnajee Show, was 
sent into the southern territory for the collec¬ 
tion of revenue, and Nizam Ally returned to wards Beder, where 
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he imprisoned Sulabut Jung in the month of July, and about 15 
months afterwards secured his usurpation by the murder of a 
brother, whose natural imbecility would have prevented his ever 
becoming a formidable rival, whilst unsupported by a foreign 
power. 

Shortly after the return of Mahdoo Rao to Poona, disputes 
arose between him and his uncle, in consequence of Mahdoo 
Rao’s desire to be admitted to a share in the administration. 
Rugonath Rao, as well as Sukaram Bappoo, and several other 
ministers, were much offended at his presumption; conceiving 
that affairs could not be conducted without them, they threw up 
their situations, but Sukaram Bappoo, whose object was to keep 
well with both parties, resigned, as if a matter to which he was 
compelled, and always contrived, as far as he was himself con¬ 
cerned, to keep open the door of reconciliation. Mahdoo Rao, 
in the promptest manner, requested Trimbuck Rao Mama to 
act in the situation of dewan, which he accordingly undertook, 
assisted by Gopaul Rao Govind Putwurdhun, jagheerdar of 
Merich; and it is worthy of remark, as extremely creditable to 
the selection of so young a man, that Ballajee Jenardin Bhanoo, 
already mentioned, and afterwards well known as Nana 
Furnuwees, and Hurry Punt Phurkay, were at this period em¬ 
ployed as personal carcoons by Mahdoo Rao. 

Trimbuck Rao’s acceptance of the office of minister excited 
great jealousy towards him in the mind of Sukaram Bappoo, and 
an irreconcilable aversion on the part of Rugonath Rao. This 
state of feeling, aggravated by the strongest animosity between 
Anundee Bye, the wife of Rugonath Rao, a woman of a very 
violent character, and Gopika Bye, the widow of the late, and 
mother of the present, Peishwa, inflamed the parties to open 
hostility. Rugonath Rao having quitted Nassuck, to which 
place he had retired, proceeded to Aurungabad, where he was 
received with the greatest attention by Moraud Khan, governor 
of that city, immediately assisted with Moghul troops, and in a 
very short time was joined by a large body ol Mahrattas. With 
this force he proceeded towards Poona, and, half-way between 
Poona and Ahmednugur, attacked the army of his nephew, 
which, being very inferior, immediately gave way. Nizam Ally 
was advancing to the support of Rugonath Rao; Janojee Bhonslay, 
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without avowing his intentions, was approaching from Berar, 
and every appearance indicated the probability of a great revo¬ 
lution in the Poona government, when Mahdoo Rao, with 
remarkable foresight and decision, immediately resolved on 
throwing himself into the power of his uncle, as the only means 
of preventing a complete division in the state. Whilst his associ¬ 
ates were directed to seek their own safety, Mahdoo Rao presented 
himself before his uncle, urged his reasons for making the con¬ 
cession with much propriety, and, although the latter placed him 
in confinement, he was obliged to yield him that respect which, 
at the height of his prosperity, Rugonath Rao himself could 
never command. As the price of the Moghul alliance, he had 
promised to restore the forts of Doulutabad, Sewneree, Asseer- 
gurh, and Ahmednugur, and territory, from the cessions made in 
January 1760, yielding a revenue of 51 lakhs of rupees, or an 
equivalent to that amount. Nizam Ally, finding that a reconcil¬ 
iation had taken place, affected great satisfaction; and having 
come to Pairgaom on the Beema, a friendly interchange of civilities 
took place, and orders were issued for the delivery of the districts 
stipulated, but these orders, for reasons hereafter explained, were 
suspended, and none of the promised forts, except Doulutabad, 
were ever relinquished* 

Rugonath Rao being now uncontrolled, appointed Sukaram 
Bappoo and Neelkunt Mahdeo Poorundhuree his principal minis¬ 
ters, bestowing on the former a jagheer of nine lakhs of rupees, 
and conferring on the latter the command of the important fort of 
Poorundhur, which, since first obtained by Ballajee Wishwanath, 
had been hitherto carefully retained in the Peishwa’s family. 
Rugonath Rao’s next proceeding was still more imprudent. On 
the demise of Jugjeewan, Pritee Ncedhee, he had been succeeded 
by his nephew, Sreenewass Gungadhur, more commonly known 
by his original name, Bhowan Rao; but Rugonath Rao having 
displaced him, raised his own infant son, Bhaskur Rao, to the 
dignity of Pritee Needhee, and appointed Naroo Shunkur (Raja 
Buhadur), the same officer who, for a time, commanded in the 
citadel of Delhi, to the office of mootaliq, which was in effect 
conferring the office of Pritee Needhee upon him. Ramchundur 
Jadow, who had in the preceding year deserted the Moghul 
standard, was restored to the rank of Senaputtee, formerly held 
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by bis great-grandfather, the famous Dhunnajee; but, as he 
was disappointed in a promise made to him of receiving, as 
Senaputtee, the sovereignty ofGuzerat, he took the first opportun¬ 
ity of making his peace with Nizam Ally. Kanhojee Mohitey was 
appointed Sur Lushkur, and Wittul Sewdeo (Vinchorkur) was 
also raised to high rank. The situation of Peishwa’s Furnuwees, 
which, since the time of Ballajee Wishwanath, had been conti¬ 
nued in the family of Bhanoo, was taken from Moroba Baboo 
Rao, and conferred on Chintoo Wittul. 

These changes occasioned much discontent; but when 
Rugonath Rao, in order to gratify his revenge towards Gopaul 
Rao Putwurdhun, attacked and took the fort ot 
A.D. 1763 Merich, it caused disaffection in many persons, 
who were before disposed to support him in 
the government during the minority of his nephew; and Gopaul 
Rao, with several others who had suffered by his measures, 
readily listened to overtures which were made to them by 
Wittul Soondur, the minister of Nizam Ally. This minister was 
a Brainin of the Yajurwedee tribe, who was raised to the office 
of dewan, with the title of Raja Pertabwunt, at the period when 
Nizam Ally confined his brother. Jealous, it is said, ol the 
arrangement concluded by Moraud Khan, Wittul Soondur 
persuaded Nizam Ally that he had now an opportunity of 
completely reducing the Mahrattas, and that the most advisable 
policy was to overturn the government of the Concan Bramins, 
to declare Janojee Bhonslay regent, of which situation (the raja 
of Satara being incompetent to the task of governing) it should 
be pretended that Janojee, by the death of Tara Bye, became the 
proper representative. To this scheme Janojee readily acceded; 
but Nizam Ally, whose duplicity rendered him true to no plan, 
whilst his minister was thus negotiating, secretly renewed a 
correspondence with the raja of Kolapoor, by which he intended 
to have an eventual competitor in reserve, in case Janoojee’s 
claims should prove inconvenient. Everything seemed to promise 
success; Meer Moghul, having been neglected by Rugonath 
Rao, returned to his brother; Moroba Furnuwees, Sewdasheo 
Ramchundur (the son of Ramchundur Slienwee), Bhowan Rao 
(the dispossessed Pritee Needhee), Gopaul Rao Putwurdhun, 
and many other persons joined the Moghuls. X he former 
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agreement, known as the treaty of Pairgaom, was broken off 
before the districts were restored, and hostilities recommenced. 
Rugonath Rao was not prepared for this event, but derived the 
greatest assistance from his nephew, who on this emergency, 
although still retained in a state of confinement, afforded his 
uncle the full support of his influence and counsel. Mulhar Rao 
Holkar and Dummajee Gaekwar were both present with 
Rugonath Rao; the army was not sufficient to contend with the 
undivided force which accompanied Nizam Ally, but they were 
lightly equipped, and that circumstance, in Holkar’s opinion, 
made them superior to the enemy. They advanced as if to give 
battle, but avoided an action, passed the Moghul army, and 
proceeded to Aurungabad, which they attempted to escalade, 
but were repulsed. On the approach of Nizam Ally, they went 
off towards Berar, entered the districts of Janojee Bhonslay, and 
plundered in their usual manner. They levied a contribution of 
60,000 rupees from Mulkapoor, and, on being pursued, returned 
to Mungy-Pyetun; thence they turned off in a south-easterly 
direction, and committed great havoc in the Moghul territory. 
Nizam Ally followed them for some time, but, seeing it was 
impossible to overtake them, he marched straight on Poona, 
which he determined to plunder; and Rugonath Rao, for the 
purpose of retaliation proceeded towards Hyderabad. 

As soon as it was known at Poona that the Moghul army was 
approaching, most of the people removed as much of their 
property as they could carry away, and fled to the hill forts, or 
into the Concan. The Peishwa’s family and the state papers were 
sent off towards Singurh, but Bappoo Kurundeea, one of Janojee 
Bhonslay’s officers, advanced so rapidly that some of the property 
belonging to the fugitives was taken, the village below Singurh 
was set on fire by his troops, and many manuscripts and state 
papers, illustrative of Mahratta history, were totally destroyed. 

Nizam Ally encamped at a short distance from the city, and 
allowed his army to plunder it; after which houses not ransomed 
were torn down or burned. He next proceeded towards 
Poorundhur, and from thence ravaged the country as far east 
as the Beema; but the violence of the rains was such as to induce 
him to adopt the resolution of cantoning his army until the 
Opening of the season. For this purpose he intended to have gone 


-to Beder, but Janojee Bhonslay persuaded him to alter the 
destination to Aurangabad. 

In the meantime Rugonath Rao had returned to watch his 
motions, the wall which surrounds the city of Hyderabad had 
prevented him from making any impression on the Moghul 
capital, bat he exacted a contribution of 1,80,000 rupees from the 
suburbs. He had opened a secret negotiation with the Mahratta 
chiefs in the army of Nizam Ally, and found Janojee Bhonslay, 
the only one whose defection occasioned serious alarm, willing 
to listen to an accommodation. His ambitious hopes, formed on 
joining the Moghuls, had been damped from a suspicion of the 
duplicity of the dewan, Raja Per tab wunt. Upon a promise, there¬ 
fore, of receiving territory yielding a revenue of 32 lakhs of 
rupees, being a portion of that which was promised to Nizam 
Ally as the price of his assistance to Rugonath Rao, he agreed to 
withdraw lus support, and soon found a very critical opportunity. 

As the Moghul army pursued their route towards Aurungabad, 
Rugonath Rao followed them some marches in the rear. On 
arriving at the Godavery, Nizarn Ally, with a part of his force, 
crossed over, leaving the dewan with the remainder, at Rakisbone, 
on the south bank of the river, until the whole of the stores 
and baggage had been sent over. At this juncture, Janojee, on 
pretence of not receiving money to pay his troops, quitted the 
dewan, and encamped at a distance. This movement was the 
signal to Rugonath Rao, who made a rapid march, attacked the 
Moghuls, and, after a sanguinary conflict, finally routed them with 
immense slaughter. Raja Pertabwunt, the dewan, was among the 
slain. The resistance was very determined on the part of the 
Moghuls, and continued for nearly two days. Rugonath Rao 
was amongst the foremost in every attack, and at one time, al¬ 
most alone, was completely surrounded and cut ofF from his 
troops; but his own determined bravery, and that of his friend 
Sukaram Hurry, who fought by his side, enabled him to defend 
himself until rescued by his nephew,. Throughout the battle the 
young Peishwa particularly distinguished himself, both by per¬ 
sonal energy and the judicious support which he sent, not only 
to his uncle, but to different points of the attack. The loss on 
both sides was very great, and on that of the Moghuls is said to 
have amounted to 10,000 men. 
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Nizam Ally at first endeavoured to aid his dewan by a can¬ 
nonade from the opposite side of the river, but without effect. 
He thus became a spectator of the destruction of his troops, 
without the possibility of succouring them, and was afterwards 
obliged to retire within the walls of Aurungabad, lest the 
Mahrattas should be able to ford the river. This object they 
accomplished in a few days, and arrived at the city, which they 
again attacked without success, and a number of them were 
killed. Immediately afterwards Nizam Ally visited Rugonath 
Rao, and with that apparent contrition which he could so 
well affect, laid all his errors to the fault of his late dewan, and 
so worked on the weakness and good nature of Rughoba, that 
he not only forgave all that had happened, but, in consideration 
of the aid with which he had been furnished in his distress, he 
wished to bestow upon Nizam Ally such part of the cession of 
51 lakhs made by the treaty at Pairgaom as remained at his 
disposal, after deducting the assignment of 32 lakhs promised to 
Janojee. His ministers, however, dissuaded him from following 
his inclination to its full extent, and he was induced^to confine 
the gift to ten lakhs, so that nine lakhs of the original cession 
was saved, and a new treaty was concluded with Nizam Ally 
in October. 

At the time of delivering the deeds by which Janojee was paid 
for his treachery, Mahdoo Rao openly reproached him for his 
duplicity to both parties, and vehemently condemned the un¬ 
principled and unworthy motives by which he had been drawn 
in to become a tool for the subversion of a government which 
had aggrandized his father’s house, and raised the Hindoos to 
the power they enjoyed. This manly candour in a young man 
educated in a Bramin court, is the more remarkable when we 
consider the control under which Mahdoo Rao was still held, 
but over which his judgment and ability were gradually obtain¬ 
ing the ascendancy. 

Bhowan Rao was restored to his rank of Pritee Needhee upon 
the death of Bhaskur Rao, which happened about the period 
when the treaty with Nizam Ally was concluded. The fort of 
Merich was restored to Gopaul Rao; and although .Vloroba 
Furnuwees was not immediately appointed to any share of the 
hereditary duties of his office, it was bestowed on his cousin, 
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" Ballajee Jenardin, who I shall hereafter designate by his common 
appellation of Nana Fumuwees* 


Whilst the Mahrattas had to maintain these struggles in the 
Deccan, a new power was rising on the ruins of the Hindoo 
dynasty of Mysore, under the celebrated ad- 
A.D . 1764 venturer Hyder Ally Khan, which to the south¬ 

ward promised, in a very short time, at least to 
confine the Mahrattas to their native boundary. Busalut Jung, 
still hopeful of forming an independent kingdom in the Carnatic, 
took advantage of the absence of the Mahrattas to plan the con¬ 
quest of their southern districts, and with this view obtained 
the alliance of Hyder, whom he appointed nabob of Sera, pre¬ 
cisely in the same manner as the Raja Shao used to confer un¬ 
conquered territories, the right to which, as Colonel Wilks has 
observed, “could only be inferred from the act of granting.” 
Busalut Jung and his new ally had reduced Ouscotta, Sera and 
Bura-Balapoor, by the end of 1761; and Busalut Jung, soon after, 
being apprehensive of an attack from his brother Nizam Ally, 
returned to his capital at Adonee; but Hyder prosecuted his con¬ 
quests. In 1762 he reduced, or exacted tribute from, the polygars 
ol Ghota-Balapoor, Raidroog, Harpooneliy and Ghittledroog. In 
1763 he conquered Bednore, and confined the ranee and her 
adopted son in the fort of Mudgerry; Fuzzul Oolla Khan, one of 
his officers, overran Soonda, and early in the ensuing year Hyder 
defeated the nabob of Savanoor. Fie left Fuzzul Oolla Khan in 
that quarter, to occupy as much as possible of the Mahratta 
country, whilst affairs of government required his own return 
to Bednore. Fuzzul Oolla Khan accordingly took Dharwar, and 
established Hyder’s posts nearly as far north as the Kistna. 

The Mahrattas were not unconcerned spectators of the rapid 
progress of Hyder Ally, and a large army was assembling at 
Foona to be directed against him. Mahdoo Rao insisted on his 
right to command this army, whilst his uncle remained at Poona 
to conduct the government; Sukaram Bappoo joined in supporting 
the Peishwa’s pretensions on this occasion, till at last Rugonath 
Rao yielded his consent, but quitted Poona in anger, and retired 
to Anundwelee near Nassuck. The discussions prior to this 
arrangement delayed the advance of the Mahratta army beyond 
the time which mere preparation required, and Gopaul Rao 
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Putwurdhun, who had crossed the Kistna in advance, was 
defeated with great loss by Fuzzul Oolla Khan. Early in the 
month of May, Mahdoo Rao entered the Carnatic with an army 
of 30,000 horse, and about the same number of infantry. Fuzzul 
Oolla Khan, leaving a strong garrison in Dharwar, fell back on 
Hyder’s army, which had quitted an intrenched camp prepared 
at Annawutty, and advanced to a strong position, where, when 
joined by Fuzzul Oolla Khan, the whole army under Hyder’s 
personal command has been estimated at 20,000 horse and 
40,000 foot, of which one-half were disciplined infantry. Mahdoo 
Rao’s superiority in cavalry enabled him to obtain more correct 
intelligence than his adversary, and, assisted by the experience 
of Sukaram Bappoo, it was determined not to attack Hyder’s 
united force in the position he had chosen. Detachments were 
therefore employed in driving out his garrisons from the towns 
and villages north of the Wurda. This plan of operations induced 
Hyder to try stratagem for bringing on a general engagement, 
for which purpose he moved out with 20,000 men, intending to 
retire and draw the Mahrattas towards his reserve, which re¬ 
mained in its first position under Fuzzul Oolla Khan. Such a 
shallow artifice proves how little he then knew of his enemy. 
The Mahrattas, as is their usual practice, showed a few men, 
small bodies began to skirmish, and drew Hyder forward, until 
their parties, still retiring, but gradually thickening, at last 
presented solid masses of horse, moving round between him and 
his camp. Hyder was obliged to change his intended feint of 
retiring into steady dispositions for a retreat to his camp, which 
was not effected without considerable loss. Next day his army 
fell back to the entrenched position at Annawutty; and Mahdoo 
Rao, as the rains had set in, fixed his headquarters at Nurindra, 
north of the Wurda, sending his horse for shelter into all the 
villages 20 miles round. After the defeat of Hyder, Abdool 
Muzeed Khan and Moorar Rao Ghorepuray joined the Peishwa, 
who, as Ramchundur Jadow had rejoined Nizam Ally, formally 
restored Moorar Rao to his rank of Senaputtee, as the repre¬ 
sentative of the family of Ghorepuray—a circumstance the more 
creditable to the Peishwa, as he declared it but an act of justice 
to the descendant of the gallant Suntajee, so ill-requited in the 
reign of Raja Ram. 
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As soon as the season permitted, Mahdoo Rao laid siege to 
Dharwar, which capitulated after a breach had been made. The 
whole country north of the Wurda was then in his possession, 
except Moondogoor, which continued rain prevented his invest¬ 
ing; but when the weather cleared up, it was speedily reduced. 
Perceiving that the war would terminate successfully, he re¬ 
quested Rugonath Rao to join and assume the command—a 
remarkable instance of self-command in a general so young, 
and obviously proceeding from motives purely conciliatory, 
though at the same time more creditable to the heart of the 
individual than the judgment of the prince. Rugonath Rao 
accordingly left Nassuck, and arrived as the army was about to 
cross the Wurda. 

Mahdoo Rao’s intention was to cut away the thick woods 
which surrounded Annawutty, and get between Hyder and 
Bednore, which the Mahrattas had no sooner 
A JD. 1765 begun to carry into execution, than Hyder de¬ 
camped with precipitation. The country was 
so close that, for the first two days, the Mahrattas could only 
harass the rear of Hyder's army; but on the third day, the coun¬ 
try becoming more open, a body of the Peishwa’s troops were 
moved between Hyder and Bednore, which compelled him to 
stand an action. His troops were attacked with impetuosity, and 
many of them immediately sought shelter in the woods. Hyder 
reached Bednore with only 2,500 horse and 10,000 infantry, the 
rest of his army being for the time dispersed, and several thou¬ 
sands of them destroyed. As the Mahrattas advanced, ail the 
garrisons surrendered on the first summons, except Anuntpoor, 
which held out for some time, until Hyder had got together 
some of his dispersed army, when he entered upon a negotiation 
with Rugonath Rao, to whom both the conduct and conclusion 
of the treaty were wholly intrusted. Hyder engaged to restore all 
districts and places wrested from Moorar Rao Ghorepuray, to 
relinquish all claims on the nabob of Savanoor, and to pay 32 
lakhs of rupees to the Peishwa. The terms were by no means 
approved of by Mahdoo Rao; but having once granted full 
authority to his uncle, he adhered to the agreement, and made 
no objection where an attempt to remedy what was defective 
would have been a departure from good faith. He quitted the 
Carnatic, and recrossed the Kistna in the end of February* 


Mahdoo Rao, whilst anxious to conciliate his uncle, and 
willing to relinquish as large a share of power as was consistent 
with the dignity of his situation, and his duty to the state, had 
to contend with the intrigues of party, and to resist the counsel 
of his mother, Gopika Bye, who naturally jealous, and inflamed 
by the violent behaviour of Anundee Bye, the wife of Rugonath 
Rao, advised her son, as a measure of self-preservation, to place 
his uncle under restraint. Mahdoo Rao, however, long enter¬ 
tained hopes of being able to avoid such an extreme measure. 
Rugonath Rao, though frequently perverse, was not untractable, 
except when exposed to the influence of his wife; he probably 
would have acceded to his nephew’s views, but for the mali¬ 
cious and desperate woman by whom his ambition and resent¬ 
ment were alternately excited. The Peishwa was sensible that 
Rugonath Rao could, at this period, obtain the aid either of 
Nizam Ally or of Janojee Bhonslay, and, as affairs then existed, 
perhaps of both. For although Nizam Ally boiled with resent¬ 
ment against Janojee, on account of his treacherous defection, 
there was, as yet, no breach betw.een them which could not 
have been speedily accommodated, for purposes of mutual 
aggrandizement. Nizam Ally during this year had made a 
successful campaign south of the Kistna, and had reduced his 
brother Busalut Jung to submission and obedience. The conquest 
of Hyder Ally and the nabob of the Carnatic, or rather his 
supporters the English, prevented him from extending his sway 
over those countries, to the southward of the Kistna, conquered 
by Aurungzebe, and forming a part of that viceroyalty which 
his father had seized, and to which he had succeeded by usurpa¬ 
tion and murder. 

Under these circumstances, with regard to Nizam Ally and 
Janojee, Mahdoo Rao deemed it his safest policy to conciliate 
the one at the expense of the other. He soon found that Nizam 
Ally would readily enter on an offensive alliance against Janojee, 
with the ultimate hope of engaging theMahrattas in co-operation 
against Hyder. A secret compact was accordingly entered into 
about the beginning of the ensuing year, the 
A.D. 1766 particulars of which, if ever committed to 
writing, have not been discovered, but the 
objects of it become tolerably obvious from a variety of facts. The 
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united armies of the Peishwa and Nizam Ally invaded Berar, 
compelled JanojeeBhonslay to sue for peace, and to restore three- 
fourths of the districts he had gained by his double treachery 
during the former war—a politic moderation on the part of 
Mahdoo Rao, who still left Janojee something to lose, but made 
it apparent, from what follows, that the Moghuls rather than the 
Mahrattas were gainers by the invasion* Of the districts which 
were thus restored on the 4th February, nearly two-thirds, or a 
tract of territory equivalent to 15 lakhs of rupees of annual 
revenue, was given up to the Nizam on the 16th of the same 
month, and stated in the accounts of the Poona government as 
ceded “for the firm establishment of peace and friendship.” It 
is more than probable the agreement pointed to conjoint opera¬ 
tions for the ensuing season in the Carnatic; but circumstances 
occurred in the meantime which materially changed the relative 
situations of the contracting powers* 

The English East India Company, after they had overcome 
their rivals the French, and found time to contemplate the 
situation into which they had been hurried by national hostility, 
the treachery of the native powers, the ambition of their servants, 
and the bravery of their troops, were astonished and alarmed at 
the height to which they had ascended, and would have relin¬ 
quished a part of their acquisitions, in order to purchase security 
for the remainder. But those who fully understood their situation, 
were convinced that they had already gone too far to recede, 
and that they must be prepared not only to resist, but to punish, 
aggression. 

All the states in India were inimical to Europeans of every 
nation, and even when bound down by treaties, they were at 
best but faithless friends, who would never maintain an alliance 
unless when controlled, either immediately or remotely, by 
their interests or their fears. Their jealousy, no less than their 
prejudice, would have prompted them to extirpate the foreigners, 
and the English had, therefore, only the choice of offensive or 
defensive war. To have adopted the latter would have lost them 
the advantage of all favourable conjuncture, and must have 
obliged them to oppose the united armies of the natives, instead 
of having to contend with their divided force. They might, in¬ 
deed, have avoided the contest by resigning the trade, privileges 



and dominion they had acquired; but those mistaken philan¬ 
thropists, who imagine that the happiness of India would have 
been secured by such a sacrifice, required no other answer than 
is afforded by the series of mismanagement, and devastation 
which it has already been my duty to record. 

It is not my province to trace the rise of the British power in 
India, but many of the principal events which led to our ascent- 
dancy in that quarter are blended with the Mahratta history; 
and these, as hitherto, I shall endeavour to describe, without 
favour to my own nation, and without the equally unjust bias 
which is apt to arise from a desire to guard against so natural a 
partiality. 

The records of the company’s government in India are, prob¬ 
ably, the best historical materials in the world: there we find 
the reasons for every undertaking, the steady rules intended for 
conduct, the hurried letter from the scene of action, the delibera¬ 
tions of the council, the separate opinions of the members com¬ 
posing it, and their final judgment. The scrutiny, censure, or 
approval of the Court of Directors from a remote situation, and 
after a long interval, bring to recollection all that was done and 
all that was speculated, what has occurred in India in the mean¬ 
time, and what opinions have stood the test of events. Many 
inconsistencies appear both in the orders of the Directors 
at home, and in the measures of their governments abroad, 
.which frequently arose from causes irremediable or excusable, 
such as thedistancce of the supreme power, and the defective in¬ 
formation at the different presidencies. The divided nature of 
the authority in India was also, for a long time, a source of great 
evil; and even after the act of Parliament had passed, which 
vested a control in the president and council of Bengal, the 
defects, as might have been expected, were not immediately 
remedied; for it generally requires time and a judicious exercise 
of power, to fit any new law to the end for which it is framed. 

Much corruption any many reprehensible acts are to be found, 
especially before the affairs of India had attracted the full atten¬ 
tion of the British legislature and nation; but not only is every 
act and every deliberation which other governments have gene¬ 
rally the power to conceal, recorded in detail at the different 
presidencies, but the personal animosity of individuals composing 
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Ihe governments has given the most glaring interpretation to 
mere errors, and has sometimes occasioned gross misrepresenta¬ 
tion of facts. On the other hand, many services, performed 
without any great degree of exertion or ability, have, in conse¬ 
quence of their results, been extravagantly praised, and given a 
tone to Indian despatches which prejudices sober judgment, and 
obscures the honor of toils and of virtues, to which in every 
department, both civil and military, our countrymen in India 
have founded claims as just as the instruments of any govern¬ 
ment, ancient or modern. 



23 

From A.D. 1766 to A.D. 1772 

WHILST UNIVERSALLY ADMITTED that 
unwieldy dominion is the forerunner of certain 
A.D , 1766 decline, it is not always considered that, under 

some circumstances, conquest may be too slow 
as well as too rapid. Illustrative of this observation, we have some 
striking examples connected with the history of Maharashtra, 
particularly in the decay of the Portuguese and the rise of the 
Mahrattas. The middle course, as steered by the English, and 
the steady march of aggrandizement which they have hitherto 
pursued in the East, is to be ascribed to the remarkable men 
who have, at various periods, directed the councils and their 
armies; and to the caution of a body of merchants, who, though 
pleased at the gain, were appalled at the venture, and who feared 
the loss of all they had acquired by each succeeding contest into 
which they were plunged. 

Lord Clive, who returned from England to assume the govern¬ 
ment of Bengal in May 1765, not only perceived that it was 
impossible for the English to recede, but was convinced that to 
advance was essential to their preservation. Of the three great 
powers—the Mahrattas, Nizam Ally, and Hyder—the first was 
considered the most formidable. As early as the end of the 
year 1761, immediately after the death of Ballajee Rao, when 
Mr. Vansittart was president of the council in Bengal, it was 
intended to expel Janojee Bhonslay from Kuttack; and it was 
proposed, not only to the governments of Madras and Bombay, 
but to the emperor of the Moghuls, to Sulabut Jung, and Nizam 
Ally. Although the sister presidencies, for various sufficient 
reasons, disapproved of the expedition, it was prevented, not 
seemingly on account of their disapproval, but at the request of 
the nabob of Bengal. 

The Court of Directors were desirous of seeing the Mahrattas 
checked in their progress, and would have beheld combinations of 
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the other native powers against them with abundant satisfaction; 
but they were apprehensive of the consequences of granting a 
latitude to their own servants, or of being engaged as umpires 
or auxiliaries; and their instructions were designed to prevent 
their becoming involved in hostilities, especially as principals, 
in any case short of absolute defence. With these cautious views, 
however, they were anxious to attain two objects, which they 
deemed of vital importance to their security; the first, of old 
standing, was one in which the Mahrattas were directly con¬ 
cerned, the possession of Salsette, Hog Island, and Caranja, in 
the neighbourhood of Bombay, which every year tended to 
render more important; the second, the accomplishment of 
which devolved more particularly on the presidency of Madras, 
was the occupation of the five districts formerly belonging to 
the French, on the eastern coast of the peninsula, best known 
as the Northern Circars. With respect to the first, the Mahrattas, 
though but a few years before they scarcely regarded the 
English, were now too jealous of their aggrandizement, willingly 
to relinquish the island alluded to; besides which, they attach¬ 
ed peculiar value to these possessions, as the fruits of their 
success against an European nation. In regard to the second, 
Guntoor, one of the five districts in question, was appropriated 
as the jagheer of Busaiut Jung. Nizam Ally, having at one time 
offered to farm the remaining four to the nabob of Arcot, it was 
hoped he might allow the company to occupy them on the same 
terms; but although the Madras government offered six times 
more than he had ever before received, he positively refused to 
rent them to the English. 

In consequence of this obstinacy on the part of Nizam Ally, 
Lord Clive determined to take possession of the districts at all 
events, and for this purpose obtained a grant of them from the 
emperor. The Madras government occupied Rajamundree by 
force, and it is not surprising that Nizam Ally should have 
treated as mockery all assurances of their being actuated solely by 
motives of self-preservation. Encouraged by the deference with 
which representations were still made to him by the English, 
and by his alliance with the Mahrattas, Nizam Ally threatened 
the English with extirpation, and endeavoured to incite Hyder 
to invade the Carnatic. The Madras presidency, in considerable 
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arm, tried to form an alliance with Hyder, but he refused to 
receive the envoy. In this dilemma, Mr. Palk, the governor of 
Madras, referred to Lord Clive, who recommended a connec¬ 
tion with the Nizam, which should have for its object the sub¬ 
jugation of Hyder, and an alliance for restraining the spreading 
power of the Mahrattas. 

The prospect thus held out to Nizam Ally precisely suited his 
views. He wished to reduce Hyder, and to humble the Mahrattas; 
he knew the value of regular troops, and he readily listened to 
the proposals of the English; but as he had already leagued 
himself with the Mahrattas against Hyder, he deemed it most 
advisable not to break with Mahdoo Rao, until he had effected 
the overthrow of the usurper of Mysore. A treaty, however, was 
concluded between Nizam Ally and the English, by which the 
Madras government agreed to pay seven lakhs of rupees a year 
for four of the districts, or to assist Nizam Ally with two 
battalions of infantry and six pieces of cannon. In case the troops 
should be required, the seven lakhs of rupees were to be appro¬ 
priated for their expenses. 

The Mahratta court seem to have perceived the object of this 
combination, and Mahdoo Rao, without wait¬ 
ing for his ally, if such he could be termed, 
crossed the Kistna in the month of January, and, 
before the end of March, took Sera, Ouscotta, and Mudgerry, 
released the ranee of Bednore and her adopted son, who had 
been confined in Mudgerry; and after levying 30 lakhs of rupees 
of tribute from Hyder, and collecting nearly 17 more from 
different parts of the Carnatic, was prepared to return to 
Maharashtra before Nizam Ally had made his appearance. When 
the English and Nizam Ally wished to have brought forward 
their pretensions to share in the Mahratta tribute, their envoys 
were treated with broad and undisguised ridicule. It is not 
positively known whether Mahdpo Rao was apprized of the 
ultimate design of the alliance between Nizam Ally and the 
English, nor is it ascertained what agreement existed betweeh 
Nizam Ally and the Mahrattas, but we have an unsupported 
assertion of Nizam Ally’s minister, Rookun-ud-Dowlah, that his 
master had been duped by the Mahrattas for the third time; at 
all events, it could not have escaped the observation of Mahdoo 
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Rao that the English In the war against Hyder voluntarily 
appeared as auxiliaries to one of two contracting parties* and 
that* upon the subjugation of Hyder* Nizam Ally* by the English 
aid* could dictate, as the Mahrattas probably otherwise would 
have done, in any partition of his territories. This proceeding, 
therefore, on the part of Mahdoo Rao, which has been alluded 
to as ordinary Mahratta artifice to anticipate the plunder, was 
a measure perfectly justifiable, for the purpose of effecting an 
important political object, and disconcerting the plans of his 
enemies. He re-crossed the Kistna in the end of May, leaving the 
Moghuls and their allies to settle with Hyder as they best could. 

The subsequent treachery of Nizam Ally in joining Hyder 
against the English, and the circumstances which induced him, 
by a fresh act of treachery, to desert Hyder and renew the treaty 
with the English, have been elsewhere distinctly and fully re¬ 
corded; and as they belong not to this history, it is only neces¬ 
sary to mention, in order to preserve a connection with subsequent 
events, that a new treaty was concluded, on the 23rd February 
1768, between Nizam Ally and the English, which, though 
framed on the basis of that; which was settled in 1766, differed 
from it in some very essential particulars, the most remarkable 
of which was their arrogating to themselves the right and the 
power to dispose of Hyder’s territories. The treaty declared 
Hyder a usurper; the Carnatic Bala Ghaut was taken from him 
by Nizam Ally, as Moghul viceroy in the Deccan, and the office 
of dewan, for the future management of that territory, conferred 
upon the English company, for which they agreed to pay an. 
annual tribute of seven lakhs of rupees. Nizam Ally further 
consented to cede Guntoor, the remaining district of the northern 
circars, upon the death or misconduct of his brother Busalut 
Jung, The Mahrattas, without having applied to become parties 
to this absurd treaty, were, by a special clause, to be allowed 
their chouth from the territory thus disposed of. The Peishwa 
had no interference in the war fare which continued for some 
time between the English and Hyder; the line of conduct which 
he adopted, and which will be explained in the regular narra¬ 
tive of events, may be ascribed partly to policy, but principally 
to the internal situation of his empire. 

Rugonath Rao, in the preceding year, after the campaign 
against Janojee, had set . out on an expedition into Hindostan, 
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accompanied by Mulhar Rao Holkar. The prosecution of an 
intended reduction of many places formerly in the possession 
of the Mahrattas, or tributary to them, was obstructed, in the 
first instance, by the death of Mulhar Rao H olkar. His grand¬ 
son Mallee Rao, only son of Khundee Rao, and a minor, 
succeeded to his possessions, but died soon after, which gave 
rise to a dispute between Gtmgadhur Yes want, the dewaiij and 
Aylah Bye, the widow of Khundee Rao, now lawful inheritor. 
TpEe dewan proposed that some connection of the family should 
be adopted by the widow; but to this Aylah Bye, although her 
de wan’s proposal was approved of by Rugonath Rao, would by 
no means consent. Supported by her own troops, by the Peishwa, 
and by the voice of the country, she appointed Tqokajee Holkar, 
an experienced siliidar, a great favourite with the late Mulhar 
Rao, but no relation of the family, to the command of her army, 
retaining under her own management the civil administration 
of the extensive family jagheer. To the death of Mulhar Rao 
Holkar may probably be attributed the inactivity of the 
Mahrattas during this campaign, and the failure of R.ugonath 
Rao in an attempt to reduce the rana of Gohud, a petty chief¬ 
tain of the Jath tribe, whose uncle rose into notice under the 
Peishwa Bajee Rao, but who, upon the defeat of the Mahrattas 
at Parmiput, rebelled against them. Rugonath Rao, after a pro¬ 
tracted siege of the town of Gohud, accepted a tribute of three 
lakhs of rupees, and shortly after proceeded towards the Deccan, 
where he arrived in the month of August, some time after the 
Peishwa 1 *s return from tfie Carnatic. On Mahdoo Rao’s intimat¬ 
ing his intention of meeting his uncle at Toka, the latter strongly 
suspected that there was a plan laid for seizing him. The fact 
appears to have been that R ugonath Rao’s views, at the sugges¬ 
tion of Anundee Bye, were directed to dividing the sovereignty of 
the empire, and, conscious that attempts to strengthen his party 
had been discovered, he dreaded the consequences. Mahdoo Rao 
intended to make a last effort to reclaim his uncle, to repeat his 
offers of conceding a principal share in the administration, or to 
give him a handsome but moderate establishment in any part 
of the country where he might choose to reside. It was not easy 
to overcome Rugonath Rao’s suspicions so far as to induce him 
to meet Mahdoo Rao, "but an interview was at length effected 
by the mediation of Govind Sew Ram. 
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Rugonath Rao at first refused all offers, and expressed his 
determination to retire to Benares. Mahdoo Rao replied that he 
thought such a resolution extremely proper, and, indeed, that 
he must either take the share of the administration which was 
proposed, or have no interference whatever in the government. 
To this last proposal Rugonath Rao, piqued at the decided tone 
which his nephew had assumed, affected the readiest compliance, 
and gave orders to his officers, in charge of the forts of 
Ahmednugur, Sewneree, Asseergurh, and Satara, to obey the 
orderTof Mahdoo Rao; he declared that all he desired, before 
renouncing the world, was the payment of the arrears due to 
his troops, and a suitable provision for his family and attendants. 
Mahdoo Rao agreed to pay 25 lakhs o f rupees in three months, 
to place at his disposal a jagheer, situated about the source of 
the sacred river Godavery, yielding 12 or 13 lakhs of rupees of 
annual revenue, and including six forts, amongst which were 
Trimbuck. Oqndha . arid Putta: but Rugonath Rao was dissatis¬ 
fied, and only sought a fit opportunity to assert his claim to 
half of the Mahratta sovereignty. 

Mahdoo Rao at this period was courted by the English and 
Mohummud Ally on the one part, and by Nizam Ally and 
Hyder on. the other. Mr. Mostyn was sent to Poona by the 
Bombay government, for the purpose of ascertaining the Peishwa’s 
views, and of using every endeavour, by fomenting the domestic 
dissensions or otherwise, to prevent the Mahrattas from joining 
Hyder and Nizam Aliy. An alliance was not to be resorted to, 
If it could be avoided, but if absolutely necessary, # the conquest 
of Bednore and Soon da, regarding which the Mahrattas always 
regretted having been anticipated by Hyder, was to be held out 
as an inducement for engaging them in the English interests. 

The Mahratta court evaded all decisive opinions or engage¬ 
ments, but candidly told the envoy that their conduct would 
be guided by circumstances. The Peishwa, 
A.D. 1768 however, could not quit the Deccan whilst his 
uncle’s conduct manifested symptoms of hosti¬ 
lity; and Sukaram Bappoo’s intentions, always affectedly mys¬ 
terious, continued equivocal. 

Towards the end of the fair season Rugonat h Rao had asse m¬ 
bled a fo rce_of upwards of 15,000 men, with which, in hop es of 
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being joined by Janojee Bhonslay, he encamped, first on the 
banks of the Godavery, and afterwards in the neighbourhood of 
Dhoorup, a fort in the Ghandore range. It was at this period, 
when despairing of having another son, that Rugonath Rao 
adopted Amrut Rao, the son of a Concan Brainin, whose family 
'"surname was Bhooskdott.ee. His principal supporters in rebellion 
were Dummajee G^ekwar, who sent him some troops under his 
eldest son, Ciovind Rao, and Gungadhur Yeswunt, the dewan of 
Holkar, who was not only a zealous partizan of Rugonath Rao, but 
entertained a personal, pique agai nst the Peishwa, the origin of 
which is too remarkable to be omitted. At a public durbar in 
Poona, after Rugonath Rao had retired from the administration, 
Gungadhur Yeswunt took an opportunity of saying, in a con« 
temptuous manner, “that... in the present affairs, his old eyes 
could distinguish the* ac ts of one who only saw with the eyes of 
a boy;” Mahdoo Rao, to the astonishment of all present, jumped 
from the muspud f or c ushion o f state , on which he sat, and 
struck him a violent blow on the face—a singular instance of 
1 the effects of anger in a Bramin court, among a p eo ple remark- 
i l able for their decprum. 

MahdooRao, on hearing of the formidable rebellion under 
his uncle, in order to anticipate a design formed on the part of 
Janojee Bhonslay to support him, immediately marched to 
Dhoorup, where he attacked and d efea ted Rugonath Rao’s troops, 
forced him to seek shelter in the fort, obliged him to surrender, 
conveyed him a prisoner to Poona, and confined him in the 
Peishwa’s palace, # 

The season of the year prevented Mahdoo Rao from taking 
immediate notice of the hostile intentions of Janojee, but he was 
publicly engaged in negot iati ons with Nizam Alty and with 
Hydcr, in which he had a triple object: his chief design was to 
punish Janojee, and his first care was to engage Nizam Ally in 
an alliance for that purpose;., the second was to draw the tribule 
from Mysore” without. the necessity of sending Gopaul Rao’s 
army from Merich, as Hyder, fully occupied in the war with the 
' English, might be thrown off his guard by his extreme anxiety to 
procure the aid of the Mahrattas; the third object was to deter 
the Bengal government from entering on an alliance earnestly 
solicited by Janojee, from the fear that Mahdoo Rao, aided 














by Hyder and Nizam Ally, would ruin the company’s affairs on 
the coast of Coromandel before their forces from Bengal could 
join Janojee in Berar. 

Th(f governor and council at Bombay, although the agent 
then at Poona, Mr. Bronte, reported precisely as Mahdoo Rao 
wished him to believe, being less directly inte- 
A*D, 1769 rested than Madras, were the first to perceive 

the depth of this well-planned scheme; and 
Hyder, as soon as his eyes were opened by finding that the tribute 
was required as a prelude to the Mahratta alliance, improved 
on the deception, and endeavoured to turn the reports then in 
circulation to his own advantage, by drawing the presidency of 
Madras into an alliance with himself. 

Mahdoo Rao, when he gave out that his preparations were 
intended to assist Hyder, amongst other stratagems to mask his 
real designs, sent his fleet to cruize off Bombay harbour; but 
Visajee Punt, the commander from Bassein, on being called upon 
by the governor and council to explain his conduct, gave as an 
excuse that he was watching two Portuguese ships, and assured 
the president that the Peishwa had no intention of breaking with 
the English. This assurance strengthened their opinion, and was 
soon confirmed by reported commotions, the preparations of 
Janojee Bhonslay, and the advance of a combined army of 
Mahrattas and Moghuls, under the Peishwa and Rookun-ud- 
Dowlah, towards Naggoor. 

Janojee laid a judicious plan for the campaign, and opposed 
the invaders on the old Mahratta system, in which Mahdoo Rao 
was less experienced than in the half-regular kind of warfare to 
which his attention had been directed. The .artillery, the Arabs, 
and the infantry partially disciplined, the numerous tents, and 
the heavy equipments of the Peishwa and Rookun-ud-Dowlah 
unfitted them for the active war of detachments which Janojee 
pursued. 

The combined armies entered Berar by the route of Basura 
and Kurinja. Nar oo Plitet, the soobehdar of the province on the 
part of Janojee, attempted to oppose them, but was defeated 
and killed; his nephew, Wittul Punt Bullar, retired towards 
Nagpoor; where Janojee and Mooclajee, with their families and 
baggage, were encamped. As the Peishwa advanced, they moved 
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of! to the westward, and as no attempt was made to cut them 
oft from Ga^elgurh, as soon as Maftdoo Rao passed to the east¬ 
ward, they lodged their families and baggage in that fortress, 
and were joined at Wuroor Zuroor by their ^brathexSabajee, at 
the head of a large*' detachment. Mahdoo Rao plundered 
Nagpoor; Janojee made no attempt to save it, but moved to 
Ramteek ^ where his wh °l e force united, Bimbajee, the fourth 
Brother, Having joined from Chutteesgurh; Janojee then made a 
feint, as if intending to proceed towards the Peishwa* s districts 
to the northward, Mahdoo Rao, however, was not tempted to 
follow him; he placed thannas in various districts, collected the 
revenue all over the country, and laid siege tpCliandah. Janojee, 
in the meantime, wheeled off to the westward, and, marching 
with extraordinary diligence, passed Ahmednugur, and began 
to plunder the country on the route to Poona. Mahdoo Rao had 
at one time proposed, after his capital was destroyed by Nizam 
Ally, to surround it by a strong wall; but this design was, on 
mature consideration, abandoned, lest it should ultimately 
occasion irreparable loss, by holding out a security to property 
which was best insured by a dependence on the strong hill forts 
of Singurh and Poorundhur. The inhabitants, on Janojee’s app¬ 
roach, sent oft’ their property as usual; and Mahdoo Rao, as soon 

as he was apprized of the route he had taken, sent.Gopaul Rao 

artd Ramcliundur Gunnesh with 30,000 horse in 
pursuit of him; but Janojee still plundered in the neighbourhood 
of Poona, and Gopaul Rao was justly accused of being secretly 
in league with him. The Peishwa and Rookun-ud-Dowlah 
raised the siege of Chandah; Janojee moved towards the 
Godavery, pretending that he was about to give fair battle to the 
Peishwa in the absence of Gopaul Rao, whom he left at some 
distance in the rear. Nothing, however, was farther from his 
intention; he passed the Peishwa’s army near Mahoor, but de¬ 
tached Bappoo Kurundeea by a circuitous route, who suddenly 
fell upon the baggage, and succeeded in carrying off a portion 
of it. Both parties, however, were tired of the war; they had 
mutually sustained heavy loss; and Janojee, although hitherto 
as successful as he could have expected, was sensible that, if 
hostilities continued, they must end in his ruin; but his princi¬ 
pal alarm was caused by some intrigues with his brother 
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of pacifi¬ 
cation afforded by a message from Mahdoo Rao. A treaty, or in 
the language of the Peishwa, who did not admit the indepen¬ 
dence which treaty implies, an agreement, was concluded, on 
terms extremely favourable to the Peishwa, on the 23rd March— 
eleven days prior to the masterly manoeuvres by which Hyder 
Ally dictated a peace to the English at the gates of Madras, 

The agreement.between Mahdoo Rap . Peishwa and Janojee 

Bhonslay.Sena..Sahib. Soobeh : mcluded a 

Kunkapoor, on the north bank of the meshwur , 

and consisted of 13 articles, by which Janojee restored the 
remainder of the districts he had received for deserting the 
Moghuls at Rakisbone, and gave up certain sequestrated shares 
of revenue, or an equivalent for what rightfully belonged to 
Fuith Sing Bhonslay, raja of Akulko te. The tribute of ghas- 
dana, hitherto levied by the Sena Sahib Soobeh from the 
Peishwa’s districts in Aurungabad, was discontinued, and in lieu 
of such tribute due from any other district belonging to the 
Peishwa or Nizam Ally, a stipulated sum was to be fixed, and 
paid by an order upon the collectors; but in case the Moghuls 
should not pay the amount, the Sena Sahib Soobeh should be 
at liberty to levy it by force; he was neither to increase nor dimi¬ 
nish his military force without permission from the Peishwa, 
and to attend whenever his services were put in requisition; to 
protect no disaffected sillidars, nor to receive deserters from the 
Peishwa’s army; to maintain no political correspondence with 
the emperor of Delhi, the soobehdar of the Deccan, the English, 
the Rohillahs, and the nabob of Glide. A wukeel was permitted 
to reside with the English in Orissa, and at the court of Nizam 
Ally, but his business was to be strictly confined to revenue 
affairs. Janojee Bhonslay also submitted to pay a tribute of rupees 
five lakhs and one (5,00,001) by five annual instalments. On the 
other hand, the Peishwa agreed not to molest Janojee’s districts 
by marching hjs forces towards Hindostan by any unusua lroute; 
to pay no attention to the pretensions of his relations, as long as 
he continued their just rights; he w T as to be permitted to send a 
force against the English, who were represented as troublesome 
in Orissa, provided his troops were not required for the service 
of the state. There are a variety of other items mentioned in the 
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agreement, but the above are the most important; the form of 
the Sena Sahib Soobeh’s dependence upon the Peishwa is main¬ 
tained throughout; but it seems more particularly marked by 
avoiding the usual terms of an offensive and defensive alliance, 
instead of which the Peishwa agrees, at the request of the Sena 
Sahib Soobeli, to assist him with troops in case of an invasion 
of his territories by any other power. 

Of the advantages obtained by Mahdoo Rao, Nizam Ally 
received E&eeTa EEs of rupees of annual revenue, and one lakh 
t?dxfle fred on his minis te r, Rooku n-ud-Do\vTaH7 

After the close of the campaign agaTnst”tfieTraja of Berar, the 
Peishwa sent an army into Malwa, under the command of 
Yisajee Ki shen Beneewala ? accompanied by Ramchundur. 

, Tpokaj'ee Holk ar, and Mahadajee Sindia. Their pro¬ 

ceedings will be hereafter detailed; but some circumstances 
connected with the last-mentioned person, domestic affairs at 
Poona, and operations in the Carnatic demand our previous 
attention. r 

Mahadajee Sindia, after the death of his nephew, Junkojee, 
although his illegitimacy was against his succession, had, by his 
services and qualifications, established claims to the family 
jagheer, which it would have been both impolitic and unjust to 
set aside, especially as there was no legitimate descendant of 
PjiRopjee alive. His birth tended greatly to lower liis respecta¬ 
bility in the eyes of the Mahratta sillidars—a circumstance which 
was a cause of Sindia’s subsequent preference for Mahomedans 
Rajpoots, and occasioned an alteration in the constitution 
of his army. Rugonath Rao, seemingly without any reasonable 
cause, wished to see him appointed merely the guardian of his 
nephew, Kedarjee Sindia, the eldes t son of Tookajee—an arrange¬ 
ment of which the Peishwa disapproved; and this difference of 
opinion not only widened the breach between Mahdoo Rao 
and his uncle, but ever after inclined Mahada jee Si n dia to Nana 
Z«niuwees,JHurry Punt Phurkay, and several others, the ostensi¬ 
ble carcoons, but the real ministers, of Mahdoo Rao. 

When ordered to Hindostan on the expedition just adverted 
to, after all the commanders had obtained their audience of 
leave, Mahadajee Sindia, presuming on the favours shown to 
him, continued to loiter in the neighbourhood of Poona, Mahdoo 
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Rao, who at all times exacted strict obedience from his officers, 
had particularly desired that they should proceed expeditiously, 
in order to cross the Nerbuddah before there was a chance of 
obstruction by the swelling of the rivers from the setting in of 
the south-west monsoon; but two or three days afterwards, when, 
riding out to Theur, his favourite village, 13 miles from Poona, 
he observed Sindia’s camp still standing, without the smallest 
appearance either of movement or preparation* He sent instantly 
to Mahadajee Sindia, expressing astonishment at his disobedience 
and presumption, and intimating that if, on his return from 
Theur, he found a tent standing or his troops in sight, he should 
plunder his camp and sequestrate his jagheer. Mahadajee took 
his departure promptly; but this well known anecdote, charac¬ 
teristic of Mahdoo Rao, is chiefly remarkable from the contrast 
it presents to the ^future po wer of Mahadajee■■■■Six«iiau..at v the 
Mahratta^ptital 

The Peishwa seized every interval of leisure to improve the 
civil government of his country. In this laudable pursuit he had 
to contend with violent prejudices and with general corruption; 
but the beneficial effects of the reforms he introduced are now 
universally acknowledged, and his sincere desire to protect his 
subjects, by the equal administration of justice, rejects the 
highest honor on his reign* His endeavours were aided by the 
celebrated Ram Shastree, a name which stands alone on Mahratta 
record as an upright and pure judge, and whose character, 
admirable under any circumstances, is wonderful amidst such 
selfishness, venality, and corruption as are almost universal in a 
Mahratta court. Ram Shastree, surnamed P arboney, was a 
native of the village of Maholy, near Satara, but went early to 
Benares, where he studied many years, and upon the death o f. / ^ 
Bal KisIiieiLBhas.t££e, about the year 1759 , was selected for public 
employment at Poona, without either soliciting or declining the 
honor of being placed at the head of the Shastrees of the court. 

As Mahdoo Rao obtained a larger share of power, Ram Shastree 
was at great pains to instruct him, both in the particular branch 
which he superintended, and in the general conduct of adminis¬ 
tration. An anecdote related of him is equally creditable to the 
good sense of himself and his pupil. Mahdoo Rao, in consequence 
of the conversation of several learned Brainins, had for a time 
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been much occupied in expounding and following the mystical 
observances which the Shasters enjoin. Ram Shastree perceived 
that to oppose this practice by ordinary argument would only 
lead to endless disputes with Mahdoo Rao, or rather with his 
associates; but one day, having come into the Peishwa’s presence 
on business, and found him absorbed in the contemplation en¬ 
joined to Hindoo devotees, during which all other faculties are 
to be suspended, the Shastree retired; but next day, after making 
the few arrangements necessary, he went to the Peishwa, and 
formally resigned his office, which is politely expressed by inti¬ 
mating an intention of retiring to Benares. Mahdoo Rao imme¬ 
diately apologized for the apparent impropriety of his conduct 
the day before, by stating the cause, which he defended as 
excusable and praiseworthy. “It is only so/’ replied Ram 
Shastree, “provided you entirely renounce wordly advantages. 
As Bramins have departed from the ordinances of their faith, 
and assumed the office of rajas, it becomes them to exercise 
power for the benefit of their subjects, as the best and only 
apology for having usurped it. It behoves you to attend to the 
welfare of your people and your government; or, if you cannot 
reconcile yourself to those duties, quit the musrmd, accompany 
me, and devote your life strictly to those observances which, I 
fully admit, our faith enjoins.” Mahdoo Rao acknowledged the 
justness of the rebuke, and abandoned the studies which had 
misled him. 

The benefits which Ram Shastree conferred on his country¬ 
men were principally by example; but the weight and soundness 
of his opinions were universally acknowledged during his life; 
and the decisions of the punchayets, which gave decrees in his 
time, are still considered precedents. His conduct and unwearied 
zeal had a wonderful effect in improving the people of all 
ranks; he was a pattern to the well-disposed, but the greatest 
man who did wrong stood in awe of Ram Shastree; and although 
persons possessed of rank and riches did, in several instances, 
try to corrupt him, none dared to repeat the experiment, or to 
impeach his integrity. His habits were simple in the extreme; 
and it was a rule with him to keep nothing more in his house 
than sufficed for the day’s consumption. 

One of Mahdoo Rao’s first acts was to abolish the system of 
forcing the villagers to carry baggage—a custom then so preva- 
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lent in India, that when first done away in the Mahratta country 
by Mahdoo Rao, it occasioned discontent among the men in 
power, and many secretly practised it. But the Peishwa having 
intelligence of a quantity of valuable articles conveyed in this 
manner by order of Visajee Punt, soobehdar of Bassein, seized 
and confiscated the whole; remunerated the people for being 
unjustly taken from their agricultural labours, and at the same 
time issued fresh orders, which none, who knew his system of 
intelligence, ventured to disobey. 

In the ensuing fair season Mahdoo Rao had leisure to turn 
his attention to affairs in the Carnatic. Hyder, after concluding 
peace with the English, and obtaining a promise of their eventual 
support, was under no alarm at the prospect of a war with the 
Mahrattas. He not only evaded their demands for the payment 
of arrears of tribute, but levied contributions upon some of the 
poly gars tributary to the Peishwa—an encroachment which 
Mahdoo Rao was not of a disposition to tolerate. In the month of 
November he sent forward a large body of horse under Gopaul 
Rao Futwurdhun, Mulhar Rao Rastia, and the cousins of 
Gopaul Rao, viz*, Pureshram Bhow and Neelkunt Rao 

Putwurdhun. Mahdoo Rao followed at the head 
A,D.J770 of 35,000 men, of whom 15,000 were infantry. 

He rapidly reduced the two Balapoors, Kolhar, 
Nundeedroog, Mulwugul, and the greater part of the open 
country on the eastern boundary of Hyder’s territory, including 
16 forts, none of them considered of very great importance, and 
25 fortified villages, of which he destroyed the greater part of 
the defences. The fort of Mulwugui was carried by an assault 
led by two rivals of the Ghatgay family, of Boodh and Mullaoree. 
Their hereditary disputes, known to have existed from the time 
of the Bahminee dynasty, had been repeatedly revived in the 
Peishwa’s camp, but though settled by a punchayet in favour 
ofNagojee Raja, Joojhar Rao, the other branch of the family, 
the head of which was Bajee Ghatgay, being dissatisfied, both 
parties had solicited permission to decide the quarrel, according 
to the family privilege, cc at the spear’s point,” to which Mahdoo 
Rao would not consent; but when the assault was about to take 
place, it was proposed that, of the two, he whose flag first appear¬ 
ed before the Juree Putka on the top of the rampart should be 
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confirmed in all the hereditary privileges. One of the family 
who carried the flag of Bajee Ghatgay was killed; Dumdairay, 
the person who had charge of the Jtiree Putka, also fell, but 
Nagojee seized the standard, and planting his flag with his own 
hand, hoisted the Juree Putka over it, amidst an enthusiastic 
shout from the whole Mahratta army. Unfortunately the lustre 
of this gallant action was tarnished by the slaughter of the 
whole garrison. 

r lhe Peisliwa’s progress was for a time arrested at Nidjeeghul, 
a place of inconsiderable strength, which held out several 
months, and repulsed two assaults made by the Mahrattas, in 
one of which Narain Rao, the Peishwa’s brother, was wounded. 
It was at last stormed by the polygar of Chittledroog, at the 
head of his Beruds—a class of people who, as already noticed, 
are said to be originally Ramoossees from Maharashtra. 

Hyder, as the Mahrattas advanced on the east, retired to 
the westward, where, the country being closer, their cavalry 
were prevented from acting against him with effect. He never 
ventured within 20 kos of Mahdoo Rao, as his infantry would 
not face the Mahratta horse on a plain; but a light force under 


Gopaul Rao, which was sent to watch his motions, and ravage 
the country, was surprised and put to flight by Hyder on the 


night of the 3rd or 4th March. This affair was attended by no 
advantage; the Mahrattas continued to plunder and ravage his 
territory, and Hyder hoped that they would retire to the north¬ 
ward of the Kistna, on the approach of the south-west monsoon. 
But he was disappointed. The state of Mahdoo Rao’s health 
compelled him to return to Poona in the beginning of June; but 
he left the infantry and 20,000 horse under Trimbuck Rao 
Mama to prosecute the war. Hyder offered to pay the chouth, 
but would not restore the amount exacted from the polygars, as 
he conceived their submission to his authority in 1762 gave him 
a right to the tribute he had levied. 

Trimbuck Rao, before the season when he might expect the 
return of the Peishwa, gained several advantages, reduced the 
fort of Gurumconda and some other garrisons, 

Mahdoo Rao, as soon as the season permitted, marched from 
Poona, intending* to have joined Trimbuck Rao, but being again 
taken ill, he gave over the command to Appa Bulwunt, the 
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son of that Bulwunt Rao who fell so much distinguished in one 
of the battles at Panniput. After the junction 
A.D„ 1771 of Appa Bulwunt, the Mahratta army consisted 
of nearly 40,000 horse, with 10,000 infantry, 
and some guns* Hyder with 12,000 horse and 25,000 infantry, 
of whom 15,000 were regulars, and 40 field guns, did not at 
first venture to take the field, and the Mahrattas encamped a 
short distance to the north of Seringapatam. Trimbuck Rao, in 
hopes of being able to draw Hyder from his position, retired a 
short distance to the northward, when Hyder, who always kept 
up a correspondence with some of the Mahratta officers, is 
supposed to have been deceived by false information, and took 
the field, imagining that a great part of Trimbuck Rao’s force 
was detached. He was soon undeceived; and such was his im¬ 
pression, whether from having been formerly beaten by the 
Mahrattas, or from want of confidence in his army—a cir¬ 
cumstance rare in a good officer—this man who had fought 
with skill and bravery against British trqops, did not dare to 
risk a battle, and at last fled, in the most dastardly and disorderly 
manner, towards his capital. The whole of his guns were taken, 
some thousands of his men and 1,500 of his cavalry were 
destroyed; 25 elephants, several thousand horses, and the whole 
of his camp equipage were the recorded trophies of the 
Mahrattas, who, as visual, boasted less of their victory than of 
their plunder. 

After this success, Trimbuck Rao invested Seringapatam, but 
being almost destitute of men capable of working his guns, the 
attempt was conducted with more than the usual absurdity of 
a Mahratta siege. It was disapproved by Mahdoo Rao, whose 
object was to possess himself of Bednore and Soorida during the 
ensuing season. Trimbuck Rao, after wasting five weeks before 
Seringapatam, retired in the middle of April to Turry Chiiree, 
keeping a strong garrison in Belloor, and exacting heavy contri¬ 
butions in various directions. 

Before the roads were completely occupied, Hyder, in the 
beginning of June, attempted to draw a convoy of military stores 
with 20 pieces of cannon from Bednore to Seringapatam; but the 
whole, including th@ escort that accompanied them, were inter¬ 
cepted; and at last, so effectually did the Mahrattas cut off the 
communication, that Hyder’s Hircarrahs were obliged to pass 
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through the Koorga Pvaja’s country, and descend the Ghauts in 
Malabar, as the only route to Bednore. On the 24th October 
the Mahrattas moved to Bangalore; Hyder, with about 20,000 
men of all descriptions, remained at Seringapatam strongly in¬ 
trenched. The only success which attended his arms during the 
whole season was achieved by his son Tippoo, who intercepted 
a very large convoy of grain proceeding towards the Mahratta 
camp. Hyder*s situation was considered critical, and a prospect 
of the total reduction of his country, which formed the only 
barrier between the Mahrattas and Madras, inclined the Bombay 
government to afford him their assistance; btit the territory and 
subsidy demanded as preliminaries on the one part, and the terms 
proposed on the other, were out of all propor tion; besides which, 
Hyder artfully endeavoured tb make them principals in the war, 
by requiring of them to attack Salsette, which at once put an 
end to the negotiation. 

The governor and council at Madras deemed it of vital import¬ 
ance to support Hyder Ally, but they were prevented by the 
wishes of Mohummud Ally and the opinion of Sir John Lindsay, 
his majesty’s minister plenipotentiary, both of whom, in the face 
of the late treaty with Hyder, urged the Madras 
A.D, 1772 government to unite with the Mahrattas. But 
news of the increasing illness of the Peishwa, 
which was pronounced incurable in the month of March, alarm¬ 
ed all the Mahratta commanders at a distance from the capital, 
especially those who owed their situations exclusively to Mahdoo 
Rao. The design of reducing Soonda and Bednore was abandon¬ 
ed; and, assigning as a reason that the Mahratta sillidars were 
desirous to return to their homes, which was also perfectly true, 
Trimbuck Rao listened to Hyder’s overtures. Negotiations be¬ 
gan in the middle of April, when the Mahrattas were in the 
neighbourhood of Bangalore; and a treaty was concluded in June, 
by which the Mahrattas retained the ancient possessions of the 
father of Sivajee, besides Mudgerry and Gurumconda. Hyder 
likewise agreed to pay 36 lakhs of rupees as arrears and expen¬ 
ses, and 14 lakhs as the annual tribute, which he in future pro¬ 
mised to remit with regularity; all other Mahratta demands 
were to cease. 

Mahdoo Rao’s disease was consumption, but his health im¬ 
proved considerably during the monsoon, and great hopes were 
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Entertained of his recovery; the progress of his generals in 
Hindostan had been still more important than his acquisitions 
in the Carnatic. 


The army which crossed the Nerbuddah in 1769, under Visajee 
Kishen as chief-in-command, consisted, when the whole were 
united in Malwa, of nearly 50,000 horse. Visajee Kishen and 
Rarnchundur Gunnesh, besides Pindharees, had 20,000 horse, of 
which 15,000 belonged to the Peishwa. With Mahadajee Sindia 
there were 15,000, and with Tookajee Holkar about the same 
number. There was also a large body of infantry with a numerous 
artillery, chiefly natives of Hindostan and Malwa, including 
men of all castes. The Arabs, Abyssinians, and Sindians, of 
whom there was a small proportion, were accounted the best 
soliders of the army, and were mostly obtained from the sea¬ 
ports of Cambay and Surat. 

For some time after the fatal field of Panniput, the Mahrattas, 
in consequence of their domestic struggles, and the warfare to 
the south of the Nerbuddah, had little leisure to interfere with 
the politics of Hindostan. Mulhar Rao Holkar, on one occasion, 
in the year 1764, joined the Jaths when besieging Delhi, but 
soon quitted them, and returned to the Deccan. 

A body of Mahrattas from Bundelcund, or Malwa, took service 
with Shujah-ud-Dowlah, in the war against the English in 1765; 
but excepting the temporary visit of Holkar to Delhi, above 
alluded to, the Mahrattas had not crossed the 
A.D. 1761 Chumbul in force for upwards of eight years. 

The Abdallee king, after the great victory he 
achieved,bestowed the throne of the Moghuls on the lawful heir, 
Shall Alum; but as that emperor was then engaged in the well- 
known warfare against the nabob of Bengal and the English, 
his son, the prince Jewan Bukht, assumed the ensigns of royalty 
during the emperor’s absence. Sliujah-ud-Dowlah, nabob of 
Oude, was appointed vizier, and Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah, Rohillah, 
was restored to the dignity of Umeer-ool-Oornrah. After which 
Ahmed Shah Abdallee quitted Delhi and returned to his own 
dominions. 

Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah remained with the young prince generally 
at the capital; but Shujah-ud-Dowlah first repaired to his own 
government, arid afterwards expelled all the Mahratta carcoons, 
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** -'€-*rfhom he still found remaining as collectors of revenue in the 
Dooab. He next proceeded to Benares, where, having been joined 
by the emperor, they advanced together into Bundelcund, took 
Jhansee, and would probably have driven the Mahrattas from 
that province; but in consequence of the flight of Meer Cassim 
from Bengal, S hujah-udrDo wlah, not co ntent with affording him 
an asylum, espous ed his cause a gainst the Englis h—a c ourse "of 
policy which lecLta his defeat at the b attle of Buxar. on the 23rd 
TJctober j ffiywheri the; emp eror %> ;,&■• time placednSjimsS Ef' 
under the p rot ection of the En glish, A treaty with Shujah-ud- 
i Dowlah, in August 17&L restored to him che princi pality of 
Oiide, which had been subjugated by the British arms, recognized 
his title as vizier of the empire, and established an alliance with 
the company’s government. 

The reader may recollect the manner in which the Moghuls, 
in the time of Aurungzebe, took possession of a province, and 
their mode of conducting its administration. To each district 
there was a foujdar, or military governor, charged with its pro¬ 
tection and interior order, and a dewan, or collector and civil 
manager. There were also soobehdars and nazims, who were 
military governors of large provinces; but these were merely 
gradations of rank, to each of which there was a dewan. The 
foujdar was the active efficient officer; the superiors were mere 
supervisors. These military governors, when the empire fell into 
decay, styled themselves nabobs, and all who could maintain 
that appellation considered themselves independent, though they 
embraced every opportunity of obtaining firmans or commissions 
from the pageant emperor. The English, at the period of Meer 
Jaffeir’s death, had Bengal at their disposal, and the emperor’s 
person in their power. The youngest son of Meer Jaffeir was 
made nabob of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa in February 1765; and 
the East India Company, previously charged with the military 
protection of this territory, were appointed his dewan in August 
following. The emperor, Shah Alum, with the assigned revenues 
of Allahabad and Korah for his support, the only part of the 
conquered territories of Shujah-ud-Dowlah of which the English 
thought proper to dispose, continued to reside under the British 
protection, in hopes that they might be induced to send an army 
jto place him on the throne of his ancestors* 














In the meantime the prince Jewan Bukht remained at the 
Moghul capital, where Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah exercised the entire 
powers of administration. Sooruj Mull, the Jath prince, was 
gradually extending his power and consequence: the Mahratta 
officer in Agra accepted his protection, and admitted a garrison, 
of his troops: he took Rewaree and Ferohnugur from a Beloochce 
adventurer who possessed them in jagheer; and at last applied 
to Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah for the office of foujdar in the environs 
of the capital. These encroachments were so palpable that 
Nujeeb -ud- Dowlah was obliged to have rec ourse to arms, and 
gained an easy ancl^ u nexpecte d victory by the de ath of Sooruj ‘ r 
Mu ll, who was killed in the commenc ement of the Erst action. 

His son, assisted by Mulhar Rao Holkar, during the short period 
the latter was absent from the Deccan in 1764, besieged Delhi; 
but Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah, by means of that secret understanding 
which always subsisted between him and Holkar, induced the 
Mahrattas to abandon the alliance and return to Maiwa. 

Such was the state of Hindostan when the Peishwa’s army 
crossed the Ghumbul, towards the latter end of 1769. Their 
first operations were directed against the Rajpoot princes, from 
whom they levied 10 lakhs of rupees as arrears of tribute. They 
next entered the territory of the Jaths, on 
A,D. 1770 pretence of assisting one of the sons of Sooruj 
Mull, as great contentions prevailed amongst 
the brothers. The Mahrattas were victorious in an engagement 
fought close to Bhurtpoor, and, after having overran the country, 
the Jaths agreed to pay them 65 lakhs of rupees—10 in ready 
money, and the rest by instalments. They encamped at Deeg 
during the monsoon, and Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah, dreading their 
recollection “of sons and brothers slain,” opened a negotiation 
with Visajee Kishen to avert the calamities he apprehended. 

The Mahrattas are mindful both of benefits and of injuries, from 
generation to generation; but they are not more revengeful than 
might be expected of a people so little civilized, and in this 
respect they seldom allow their passion to supersede their 
interest. Visajee Kishen listened to the overtures of Nujeeb-ud- 
Dowlah with complacency; but Ramchundur Gunnesh and 
Mahadajee Sindia called for vengeance on the Rohillahs. On a 
reference being made to the Peishwa, he so far concurred in 
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Sindia’s opinion, that Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah could never be a 
friend to the Mahrattas; but as they were endeavouring to induce 
the einperor to withdraw from the protection of the English, in 
which Nujeeb-ud~Dowlah’s assistance might be useful, the 
conduct of Visajee Kishen was approved. Accord^gly„Zabita 
3Khan, thejon of Nujee b-ud-Dowlah. was sent to join Visajee 
Kishen; but Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah shortly after died when on his 
route to Nujeebgurh, in October 1770. Immediately after this 
event, Zabita Khan assumed his father’s situation at the 
capital. 

The president and council at Bengal, although it was upon 
the face of their records that in 1766 Shah Alum had made 
overtures to the Mahrattas, were not at first apprized of his 
having renewed the negotiation, and were therefore at a loss to 
account for the conduct of the Mahrattas in not making them¬ 
selves masters of Delhi; instead of which they 
A.D . 1771 took the route of Rohilcund. The Rohillah 
chiefs behaved with no spirit; their country 
was entirely overrun; the strong fortress of Etaweh fell into the 
hands of the Mahrattas; and the whole of the Dooab, except 
Furruckabad, was reduced almost without opposition. The 
territory of Zabita Khan was not exempt from their ravages; 
they likewise made irruptions into Korah,and preferred demands 
upon Shujah-ud-Dowlah, which alarmed the English, and 
induced them to prepare for resisting an invasion which they 
deemed probable. 

Shujah-ud-Dowlah, however, maintained a correspondence 
with the Mahrattas the whole time; and the emperor, at last, 
openly declared his intention of throwing himself on their pro¬ 
tection. They returned from Rohilcund to Delhi before the rains, 
and possessed themselves of every part of it except the citadel, 
where, on account of the prince Je wan Bukht, they refrained 
from excess, and treated him with courtesy. Zabita Khan would 
probably have been detained by them, but. Tookajee Holkar 
ensured his safe retreat to Nujeebgurh. The Bengal presidency, 
at the head of which was Mr; Cartier, represented to the emperor 
the imprudence and danger of quitting their protection, but, 
with sound policy, placed txo restraint on his inclination, and 
Shah Alum, having taken leave of his English friends, was met 




by Mahadajee Sindia, escorted to the camp of Visajee Kishen, 
under whose auspices he entered his capital, and was seated on 
the throne in the end of December 1771. The Mahrattas now 
determined to wreck their revenge on the son of Nujeeb-ud- 
Dowlah—a design undertaken with the entire concurrence of 
the emperof, who bore Zabita Khan a personal enmity, but it 
was principally instigated by Mahadajee Sindia, the chief direc¬ 
tor of the councils of Visajee Kishen, Ramchundur Gunnesh 
having returned to Poona in consequence of a quarrel with his 
superior. Shujah-ud-Dowlah continued his correspondence with 
the Mahrattas, although he personally declined assuming his 
post as vizier whilst they maintained supremacy at the imperial 
court. But the principal object of Shujah-ud-Dowlah, as it had 
been that of his father, was the subjugation of the Rohillah 
territory, to which the death o[ Nuje eb-ud-Dow la h paved th e 
way. He had no objections, therefore, to see these neighbours 
weakened by the Mahrattas, provided he could ultimately 
secure the conquest for himself; but he also perceived 
that the result of a permanent conquest of Rohilcund by the 
Mahrattas would prove the precursor of his own destruction. 
The Rohillahs knew him well, and, dreading treachery, Hafiz 
Rehmut, whose districts adjoined Oude, could not be prevailed 
upon to proceed to the assistance of Zabita Khan, until assured 
by Brigadier-General Sir Robert Barker, the officer in command 
of the British troops stationed in the vizier’s territory, that no 
improper advantage should be taken of his absence from the 
frontier. 

Several places were speedily reduced; an ineffectual resistance 
was opposed to Mahadajee Sindia and Nujeef Khan, at the fords 
of the Ganges, which they crossed in the face of the Rohillahs, by 
passing many of their posts as if they had no intention of fording 
until much higher up the river, when, after throwing them off 
their guard, they suddenly wheeled about, dashed clown upon 
one of the fords at full gallop, and, crossing over, made a great 
slaughter. The Rohillahs, in consequence, seem to have been 
completely panic-struck. Zabita Khan’s territory was reduced 
with scarcely any opposition; the strongest entrenchments, and 
even forts, were abandoned, before a horseman came in sight, 
Puttergurh, where considerable wealth amassed by NujeebKhan. 
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'was deposited, fell into their hands, and the Rohilla chiefs were 
compelled to the very measure which Shujah-ud~Dowlah desired, 
namely, to form a defensive alliance with him against the 
Mahrattas, for which they paid him 40 lakhs of rupees, and by 
which he secured himself from the Mahrattas, strengthened his 
own resources, and weakened the means of resistance on the 
part of the Rohillahs, on whose ultimate destruction he was bent* 

Visajee Kishen returned to Delhi for a short time in the 
month of June; but the main body of the Mahrattas was en¬ 
camped during the rains in the Dooab, of which they had taken 
almost entire possession. The constant applications of Visajee 
Kishen in urging demands, the eagerness with which his Bramin 
followers snatched at every opportunity of acquiring wealth, the 
sordid parsimony of their habits when absent from the Deccan, 
and that meanness and impudence which are inseparable in low 
minds,, greatly disgusted the emperor, and all who were com¬ 
pelled to tolerate their insolence and rapacity. Their behaviour 
gave Shah Alum such extreme offence, that he was willing to 
run any risk to rid himself of such allies. Zabita Khan, through 
Tookajee Holkar, was endeavouring to recover both his territory 
and his father’s rank at court. The emperor would not listen to 
the proposal, and he at last engaged his general, Nujeef Khan, 
to resist the Mahrattas by force. Visajee Kishen was desirous 
of avoiding extremities, and referred for orders to Poona; but an 
event had occurred there, which, at the time it happened, was 
less expected than it* had been some months before; Mahdoo 
Rao breathed his last at the village of Theur, 13 miles east of 
Poona, on the morning of the 18th November, in the 28th year 
of his age. He died without issue; and his widow Rumma Bye, 
who bore him a remarkable affection, immolated herself with 
the corpse. 

The death of Mahdoo Rao occasi one d no imm ediate comm o¬ 
tion flike his own disease^lt^was at first scarcely perceptible, 
but the root which invigorated the already scathed and wide- 
extending tree was cut off from the stem, and the plains of 
Panniput were not more fatal to the Mahratta empire than the 
early end of this excellent prince. Although the military talents 
of Mahdoo Rao were very considerable, his character as a 
sovereign is entitled to far higher praise, and to much greater 





respect, than that of any of his predecessors. He is deservedly 
celebrated for his firm support of the weak against the oppressive, 
of the poor against the rich, and, as far as the constitution of 
society admitted, for his equity to all. Mahdoo Rao made no 
innovations; he improved the system established, endeavoured 
to amend defects without altering forms, and restrained a cor¬ 
ruption which he could not eradicate. 

The efficiency of his government in its commencement was 
rather clogged than assisted by the abilities of Sukaram Rappoo. 
The influence of the old minister was too great for the talents 
of his young master; all actions deemed beneficial were ascribed 
to the former, whilst the unpopularity, which with some party 
is inseparable from executive authority, fell to the inexperienced 
Peishwa, and to Mahdoo Rao in a peculiar degree, by reason of 
an irritable temper, not always under command, which was his 
greatest defect. I his influence on the part of the minister, a 
man open to bribery, prevented that respect for Mahdoo Rao to 
which he was entitled, and without which the ends which he 
aimed at establishing were obstructed. Until after Rugonath 
Rao’s confinement, Mahdoo Rao was unknown to his subjects: 
shortly after that event, he privately sent for Sukaram Bappoo, 
told him “that he found many of his orders disregarded, and 
that he was but a cipher in the government: whether this pro¬ 
ceeded from want of capacity or diligence on his own part, or 
any other cause, he was himself perhaps an incompetent judge, 
but he would put the question to his sincerity, and begged of 
him to explain the reason and suggest the remedy/* Sukaram 
immediately replied—“You can effect nothing until you remove 
me from office; appoint Moroba Furnuwees your dewan, when 
you can be your own minister,” 

Mahdoo Rao respected the penetration which read his in¬ 
tentions, confirmed him in the enjoyment of his jagheer, and 
followed his advice. He permitted Moroba to do nothing with¬ 
out his orders; he established a system of intelligence, of which 
the many exaggerated stories now related in the Mahratta 
country only prove that, in regard to events, both foreign and 
domestic, he possessed prompt and exact information. 

A review of his civil administration, if taken in the abstract, 
would convey an indifferent idea of his merits: it must therefore 
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be estimated by comparison, by the state of the society in which 
he was chief magistrate, and by the conduct pursued in the 
interior management and protection of his country, whilst" 
harassed by the machinations of his uncle’s party and constantly 
engaged in foreign war. The brief summary which it is here 
proposed to give, will scarcely allude to the administration of 
his predecessors, but may convey some idea of the best govern¬ 
ment the Mahratta country enjoyed under the Hindoo dynasty 
of modern times. 

The root of all the Mahratta systems-, even now in existence, 
however much disfigured or amended, whether on the banks of 
the My hie and Ghumbul, or the Kistna and Toongbuddra, is 
found in the institutions of Sivajee. 

We have seen that Sivajee had eight officers of state; of them 
it need only be observed that the supremacy and gradual usur¬ 
pation of the raja’s authority had also superseded that of the 
other Putfdhans, as well as of the Pritee Neeclhee. Forms of 
respect instituted with their rank were maintained; but they 
were only of importance in the state according to the strength 
and resources of their hereditary jagheers, and of a superior 
description of soldiery, who, on pay much inferior to what they 
might elsewhere have obtained, still adhered to some of them, 
with that pride of servitude to their chief which, by its enthus¬ 
iastic delusion, has caught the fancies of men in all uncivilized 
countries, and dignified military vassalage. Of all these person¬ 
ages at the period of Mahdoo Rao ? s death, Bhowan Rao, the 
Pritee Needhee, was the most considerable, both for the reasons 
mentioned, and from his warlike character. 

In the different departments of the state under Sivajee, every 
separate establishment, when complete, had eight principal 
officers; all such officers, as well as their superiors, were styled 
durrukdars, and although declared not hereditary at the time of 
their institution, they generally descended in the usual routine 
of everything Hindoo, Precedent, however—that grand rule of 
sanction to Mahratta usurpation—--soon became, whilst anarchy 
prevailed, a mere name for the right of the strong, and the title 
of durrukdars, like every other claim, was only regarded accord¬ 
ing to circumstances. 

The general distribution of revenue planned by Ballajee 
Wishwanath was a measure wholly political, but: it was ingrafted 
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on the revenue accounts of every village, the ordinary forms of 
which have been explained in the preliminary part of this work; 
upon the balance of assessment, or government share, the arti¬ 
ficial distribution alluded to invariably followed, although sel¬ 
dom in the uniform manner laid down upon its first establishment 
in the year 1720. Separate collectors did not always realize those 
specific shares; but, even up to this day, distinct claims, such as 
surdeshmookhee, mokassa, &c., are frequently paid to different 
owners, and tend to render the accounts extremely intricate. A 
fixed district establishment founded on that of Sivajee, but more 
or less complete, was preserved until a very late period. Unless 
in the old jagheer districts, the appointment of durrukdars, 
during the life of Shao, remained in the gift of the raja. The 
patronage, however, of one office or durruk was bestowed by 
the Raja Shao either on Bajee Rao or on Ballajee Rao imme¬ 
diately after his father’s death; the patronage so conferred was 
that of the Furnuwees; hence, in the old accounts of the Peishwa’s 
districts, after the death of Shao, all those holding the office of 
Furnuwees superseded their superiors, the muzzimdars; and 
thus the Peishwa’s Furnuwees became, under the Peishwa’s 
government, precisely what the Punt Amat was under that of 
the raja. These two, the Furnuwees and muzzimdar, were in¬ 
variably kept up, as were the dufturdars and chitnees; but the 
appointment of dewan was not general, nor of the karkanees, 
potnees, and jaindar. Durrukdars were only removeable by 
government, but a number of carcoons, in addition to the 
ordinary establishments, were introduced by Ballajee Rao, who 
were displaced at the pleasure of the immediate chief officer 
of the district. The useful situation of turufdar, or talookclar, 
was always preserved, but generally under the appellation of 
shaikdar. 

These details are enumerated, because the arrangement for 
the land revenue in Maharashtra is the basis of civil government; 
and, indeed, the good or bad revenue management of the dis¬ 
tricts of any country in India is the surest indication of the 
conduct of the administration. 

Under Mahdoo Rao the same heads of districts were continu¬ 
ed as had been established by his uncle, Sewdasheo Rao Bhow; 
except that, upon the death of the sur-soobehdar Balloba 
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Manduwagunnee, who effected the great reforms between the 
Neera and Godavery, he did not appoint a successor to that 
situation; but the sur-soobehdars in the Concan, Carnatic, 
Candeish, and Guzerat were always continued. The appoint¬ 
ment of a mamlitdar was declaredly for the year, but he was 
not removed during good behaviour: the amount of his collec¬ 
tions varied; generally, however, they were not above five lakhs 
of rupees annually. At the commencement of the season he was 
furnished by government with a general statement, which con¬ 
tained his instructions, and included the expected receipts, the 
alienations, and expenses; which last he was not to exceed but 
upon the most satisfactory grounds. In the detail of the expenses 
were the salaries, including not only food, clothes, and every 
necessary, but the adequate establishment and attendants for 
each of the government servants, according to their rank and 
respectability. Besides these authorized advantages, there was a 
private assessment over and above the regular revenue, at which 
the government connived, provided the mamlitdar’s share did 
not amount to more than five per cent upon the actual collec¬ 
tions. This hidden personal emolument was exactly suited to 
the genius and habits of Bramins, who, by a strange, though 
perhaps not a peculiar, perversion, prefer obtaining an emolu¬ 
ment in this underhand maimer, to honestly earning four times 
as much. 

The private assessment was supposed to be favourable to the 
cultivator, as well as pleasing to the mamlitdar and district 
officers. Mahdoo Rao prevented the excess of the abuse by vigil¬ 
ant supervision, and by readily listening to the complaints of 
the common cultivators; as to the village officers, they all parti¬ 
cipated, and from them information could only be obtained 
through some of the discontented hereditary claimants, whose 
statements were often fabricated, and so difficult to substantiate, 
that the government, much occupied by its great political tran¬ 
sactions, generally made it a rule only to "prosecute the chief 
authorities on great occasions, to take security from interested 
informants before examining the proofs, and to leave minor 
delinquency to the investigation of mamlitdars. It might be 
supposed that a system so defective, with the door of corruption 
left open by the connivance of government, would be followed 
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by every act of injustice, oppression, and violence; but the evils 
fell more on the state than on individuals; and at that time the 
Mahratta country, in proportion to its fertility, was probably 
more thriving than any other part of India. 

The marnlitdar on his appointment opened an account-current 
with the government, and was obliged to advance a part of the 
expected revenue, for which he received a premium of two per 
cent, and one per cent monthly interest, until the periods at 
which the collection was expected, when the interest ceased. 
This advance, which was both a security and convenience to 
government, and all revenue transactions whatever, were manag¬ 
ed by the agency of the soucars, or Indian bankers; but many 
persons employed their private property in the prosecution of 
such agency, in which there was often a great deal of specula¬ 
tion, but, with ordinary caution, large returns were obtained 
with very little risk. Thus the advance of money on the land- 
revenue became something like national funds, partaking of the 
benefits of prompt supply, and the evils of fictitious credit. 

At the end of the season, when the mamlitdar’s accounts were 
closed, they were carried by the district Furnuwees to Poona, 
and most carefully examined before they were passed. 

Mahdoo Rao encouraged the mamlitdars to reside in the 
districts, keeping the wukeels at Poona; but when that was im¬ 
practicable, the affairs of the district were more scrupulously 
investigated. 

The management of the police, and the administration of civil 
and criminal justice, were in a great degree intrusted to the 
mamlitdars. The police magistrates were the patell, the mamlit- 
dar, and, where the office existed, the sur-soobehdar. The 
deshmookhs and deshpandyas were left in the enjoyment of their 
hereditary rights, but their ancient power was suspended, and, 
though permitted to collect their own dues, they were seldom 
referred to, except in ascertaining local usages, and occasionally 
in arbitrating differences. The police, except in the city of Poona, 
was very imperfect; but considering the defective state of the 
executive authority, even in the best times of the Mahratta 
government, and the unsettled predatory habits of so large a 
portion of undisciplined soldiery accustomed to violence and 
rapine, it is, at first view, surprising that the lives and properties 




of the peaceable part of society were so secure. But the military 
were pretty equally dispersed; every village could defend its 
inhabitants or avenge aggression; and members who disgraced 
the community were too much bound by the opinion of their 
family connections, their own interests, and the power of the 
village officers to become entirely lawless. The Mahratta usage of 
generally returning during the rains preserved all those ties; and 
though it might prove inconvenient to an ambitious sovereign, 
it greatly tended to domestic order and tranquillity. The great, 
use which the Peishwas made of attachment to wutun , and the 
preference in promoting an officer shown to those who could 
boast of hereditary rights, was in many respects a most politic 
and judicious mode of encouraging a species of patriotism, and 
applying national feelings to purposes of good government. 

In the Mahratta country the most common crimes were 
thieving and gang robbery, murder and arson. The two first 
were more common to Ramoossees and Bheels than to Mahrattas, 
and were punished by the loss of life or limb; murder for revenge 
was rarely considered a capital offence, and very often, in here¬ 
ditary disputes, a murder, where risk attended it, was considered 
rather a creditable action. The ordinary compromise with 
government, if the accused was not a rich man, was 350 rupees. 
The facility of eluding justice by flying into the territory of some 
other authority was the greatest obstruction to police efficiency. 

For great crimes the sur-soobehdars had the pow er of punishing 
capitally; mamlitdars in such cases required the Peisbwa’s author¬ 
ity. The great jaglieerdars had power of life and death within 
their respective territories. Bramins could not be executed; but 
state prisoners were poisoned or destroyed by deleterious food, 
such as equal parts of flour and salt. Women were mutilated, 
but rarely put to death. There was no prescribed form of trial; 
torture to extort confession was very common; and confession 
was generally thought necessary to capita) punishment. The 
chief authority, in doubtful cases, commonly took the opinion of 
his officers; and some mamlitdars in the Satara country, under 
both the Pritee Needhee and Peishwa, employed punchayets 
to pronounce on the innocence or guilt of the accused; but this 
system can only be traced to the time of Shao, and though so 
well worthy of imitation, was by no means general, nor are its 
benefits understood or appreciated in the present day. 
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In civil cases the punchayets were the ordinary tribunals, and 
the example of Ram Shastree tended greatly to their improve¬ 
ment. Excepting where Ram Shastree superintended, they were 
a known, though unauthorized, source of emolument to the 
members; no doubt frequently corrupt and unjust in their deci¬ 
sions: but punchayets were popular, and their defects less in 
the system Itself than in the habits of the people. 

The nominal revenue of the whole Mahratta empire at the 
period of Mahdoo Rao’s death was ten crores, or 100 millions of 
rupees; but the amount actually realized, including the jagheers 
of Holkar, Sindia, Janojee Bhonslay, arid Durnmajee Gaekwar, 
together with tribute, fees, fines, contributions, customary 
offerings, and all those sources independent of regular collec¬ 
tions, which in the state accounts come under the head of extra 
revenue, may be estimated at about 72 millions of rupees, or 
about seven millions of pounds sterling annually. Of this sum 
the revenue under the direct control of the Peishwa was about 
28 millions of rupees; in which estimate is included Mahdoo 
Rao’s personal estate, kept distinct from the public accounts, 
but which seldom amounted to above three lakhs of rupees, or 
30,000 pounds sterling a year; he was, however, possessed of 24 
lakhs of personal property at his death, which he bequeathed to 
the state. 

From the vast acquisitions of Ballajee Rao, his lavish expendi¬ 
ture, and the numerous jagheers and enam lands which he 
conferred, it is a common opinion in the Mahratta country that 
he had a greater revenue than any other Peishwa; but he never 
had time to collect the revenues in many parts of India tem¬ 
porarily subjugated by his armies. The average collections in 
any equal number of years were greater in the time of Mahdoo 
Rao than in that of his father; although in the season 1751-52 
Ballajee Rao realized 36^ millions of rupees, which exceeded the 
highest collection ever made by Mahdoo Rao by upwards of two 
millions. The state was much in debt at Mahdoo Rao’s acces¬ 
sion; and although, at his death, by reckoning the outstanding 
balances, and by bringing to account the value of stores and 
other property, there was a nominal sum in its favour of 65 
millions of r upees, yet the treasury was exhausted, no part of 
this amount being available. On a complete examination of the 
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accounts, the government of the Peishwa seems always to have 
been in debt, or embarrassed from want of funds, till after the 
period of Bajee Rao’s connection with the English. 

The ordinary army of the Peishwa, without including the 
troops of Bhonslay, Gaekwar, Sindia, or Holkar, amounted to 
50,000 good horse. Neither his infantry nor artillery were con¬ 
siderable; and after providing for his garrisons, the ordinary 
number in the time of Mahdoo Rao was about 10,000, of whom 
one-third were Arabs, and the greater part Mahomedans. It 
was usual, however, to entertain large bodies of infantry when 
the Peishwa took the field, but they were always discharged on 
returning to Poona. The Hetkurees, or Concan infantry, are 
said to have been preferred to the Mawulees, perhaps on 
account of the attachment of the latter to the house of Sivajee, 

Calculating the contingent which Gaekwar and Bhonslay 
were bound to furnish, at from 10,000 to 15,000, taking the 
lowest estimate of Holkar’s and Sindia’s army at 30,000, and 
allowing 3,000 from the Powars of Dhar, the Peishwa could 
command about 100,000 good horse, exclusive of Pindharees. 


24 

From A.D. 1772 to A.D. 1774 

CONSIDERABLE RELAXATION IN the con- 
finement of Rugonath Rao had taken place for 
A.D. 1772 some time prior to Mahdoo Rao’s death. As 
the health of his nephew declined, Rugonath 
Rao began intrigues with Hyder Ally and the Nizam, in order 
to obtain complete enlargement, and secure his succession as 
Peishwa, 

The correspondence was intercepted by the ministers during 
the Peishwa’s extreme illness; 19 persons implicated were sent 
into hill forts, and the confinement of Rugonath Rao would have 
become more rigid than ever, but Mahdoo Rao, perceiving his 
death was near, interposed, and observed that it was natural 
for his uncle to desire his liberty. With his usual sound discrimi¬ 
nation, he foresaw that his brother would not be able to conduct 
the administration, if Rugonath Rao were not effectually res¬ 
trained or conciliated; judging on the whole, therefore, that the 
latter course was the more advisable, and that, in case of dissen¬ 
sion, the government must fall to pieces, he, in the first place, 
sent for Sukaram Bappoo, and reinstated him as dewan. It 
should be premised that Sukaram was more favourably disposed 
towards Rugonath Rao than any of the other ministers: he had 
acted as his dewan in different campaigns; he respected 
Rugonath Rao as a good soldier, and had hitherto retained his 
confidence. Nana Furnuwees had as yet only acted in a secon¬ 
dary situation under Mahdoo Rao, his abilities had not fully 
developed themselves, and Sukaram Bappoo was accounted the 
most capable man in the empire. It had been previously settled, 
before Mahdoo Rao’s present arrangements were contemplated, 
that Nana was to act as Furnuwees in the civil, and Moroba, 
his cousin, in the military department. 

Rugonath Rao was sent for to Theur, a reconciliation took 
place, and Mahdoo Rao, in presence of Sukaram Bappoo, recom- 
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ended his brother, in an impressive manner, to the care and 
protection of his unde. He also, on several occasions before his 
final dissolution, in conversation with his brother and uncle, 
calmly entered upon the discussion of their state affairs, and 
represented the necessity of concord for their mutual safety and 
the preservation of the government. 

After the usual time spent in the performance of his brother’s 
funeral obsequies, Narain Rao, early in December, repaired to 
Satara, where he was invested as Peishwa by the raja. Sukaram 
Bappoo received the clothes of prime minister, under the name 
of Karbaree, whilst Bujaba Poorundhuree was appointed dewan, 
and Nana Furnuwees was recognized in the hereditary situation 
of his family. The first object of the new administration was 
the reduction of Raigurb, the havildar of which 
A.D. 1773 had been in rebellion against the Peishwa for 
some months before Mahdoo Rao’s death. It was 
apprehended that he had designs of giving it up to the Seedee, and, 
when required to surrender, he replied that he held the fort for the 
raja of Satara, and would maintain it against the Peishwa until 
the raja was released; but on an order from Ram Raja, and the 
payment of 40,000 rupees, Narain Rao, in the month of March, 
obtained possession of the ancient capital of Sivajee. 

The new Peishwa and Rugonath Rao continued for some 
time in apparent amity: but the mother of the one, the wife of 
the other, and the jealousy of the Bramin ministers, would 
probably have created discord between men of better temper 
and stronger judgment. Rugonath Rao, with the consent of all,, 
except Sukaram Bappoo, who objected to the ; 
April 11 violence of the measure, was again made 

prisoner on the 11th of April, and confined in 
an apartment of the same palace in which Narain Rao, when 
at Poona, usually resided. 

Nana Furnuwees stood high in the young Peishwa’s estima¬ 
tion, but Bujaba Poorundhuree and Hurry Punt Phurkay were; 
his chief confidants. The principal state affairs continued osten¬ 
sibly to be transacted by Sukaram Bappoo, but the favourites 
were inimical to his administration. Narain Rao was particularly 
ambitious of military fame, and looked forward with eagerness, 
to the ensuing season, when he proposed to make a campaign 
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in the Carnatic. For this purpose troops were directed to be in 
readiness, and orders were despatched to recall the armies from 
Hindustan. But circumstances occurred which occasioned the 
probability of employment in the Mahratta territories. 

Janojee Bhonslay was at Theur at the period of Mahdoo Rao’s 
death; but prior to that event he had obtained his sanction to adopt 
Rughoojee, the eldest son of Moodajee, who was the only one 
of all the brothers that had issue; and Janojee not only made 
the adoption, but was said to have appointed Moodajee the 
guardian of his heir. Janojee died in the month of May near 
Tooljapoor: Moodajee and Sabajee each claimed the right of 
guardianship; but Durya Bye, the widow of Janojee, resisted 
the pretensions of both, assumed the government, and appointed 
Sabajee her general and dewan. Moodajee, unfortunately for 
himself and his son, had hitherto maintained a connection with 
Rugonath Rao, and his pretensions not being supported by 
Narain Rao or his ministers, he could only levy troops and 
assert his cause by force of arms. The Peishwa in vain inter¬ 
posed his advice; Moodajee’s party were much discouraged by 
the defection of a considerable number of the choice troops, 
who carried with them the Juree Putka of the Sena Sahib 
Soobeh; but notwithstanding the evil presage which this created 
amongst his men, he attacked his brother at Koombaree 
near Ankolah, where he was defeated with severe loss, and 
compelled to flee with precipitation. The Peishwa’s agent at list 
procured a cessation of hostilities, but the brothers had scarcely 
met, when Durya Bye, quitting Sabajee, joined Moodajee. The 
latter again took the field, obtained the aid of Ismaal Khan 
Patan, governor of Elichpoor, and renewed hostilities. Sabajee 
applied to the Nizam, and solicited the Peishwa’s assistance, 
Rugonath Rao exhorted Moodajee to persevere; the Nizam 
joined Sabajee; but the attention of all India was arrested, and 
there was a momentary pause in the bustle of political affairs, 
by reports, which proved correct, of the murder of Narain Rao 
Peishwa on the 30th of August. 

It appeared that, on the morning of that day, there had been 
considerable commotion amongst the regular infantry in the 
Peishwa’s service, and it increased so much towards noon that, 
after an interview with Rughoojee Angria, who had just arrived 
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from Kolabah to pay his respects, Narain Rao, before he went 
to dinner, told Hurry Punt Phurkay to take some precautions in 
case of disturbance, meaning that he should secure the palace. 
Hurry Punt, however, thoughtlessly neglected these orders, and 
went to dine with a friend in the neighbourhood. The Feishwa, 
in the afternoon, had retired to repose in his private apartments, 
when he was awoke by a great tumult in the palace, caused by a 
large body of infantry, who, having continued their clamours for 
pay through out the day, were at last, about two o’clock, led to 
the palace by Somer Sing and Mohummud Yeesoof, on pretence 
of demanding their arrears. Khurruk Sing, one of their number, 
who commanded at the palace guard, joined them; but instead 
of entering at the large gate on the north si de, to which there was 
no impediment, they made their way by an unfinished doorway 
on the east side, which, together with the wall surrounding the 
palace, had been pulled down a short time before, to make an 
entrance distinct from that of the quarter inhabited by Rugonath 
Rao. Narain Ra o , on startin g from sleep, neither resolved on 
co ncealm ent . nor def ence^ but ran to hlsTinHe^s ^apartme nts, 

and, being closely pur sue d b y Somer Sing, he threw himse ff 

into his uncle’s arms, andcalled on him to save him. Rugonath 
Rao di d interfere , and be gged of them to spare him. “Ijhave 
" not go ne^lJhm.JfajrJ o insure m y own destruction, 1 ’ replied Somer 
Sing: “let him go, or you shalTclfe ~witF"K 
disengaged himself, and got out upon the terrace; Narain Rao 
Mfempted toToilow him, but Tru leeaP owar, one of the Mahratta 
domestics of Rugonath Rao^vyho was armed, seized him by the 
*Iegs, and pulled him down, at which instant another domestic, 
named Chapajee Teleekur, in the service of Narain Rao, entered 
the apartment, and, although unarmed, ran forward to his master, 
who clasped his arms about his neck, when Sorrier Si ng a nd T ru lee 
Powar despatchedjhcm both with their swords. Whilst this was 
passing Tn the interior, the whole of the outer wall of the palace 
was secured by the conspirators; the people in the city heard of a 
tumult, armed men thronged in the streets, the shops were shut, 
and the inhabitants ran to and fro in consternation, asking 
what had happened, Sukarain Bappoo repaired to the Kotwal’s 
chowree, or office of the police magistrate, where word being 
brought to him that Rugonath Rao was not only alive, but had 
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sent out assurances to the people that all was quiet, and had 
even invited some of them to go inside, Sukar am direct ed H urry 
Punt Phurkay tpjwrite a note to Rugonath Rao in his name, 
wlii^h niiiRQnath Rao aris wereHTn his own hand writing, in form - 

ing m urder of his nephew by some of the Gardees 

(regular infantry)T Hurry feunTThurkay then declared thaFsus- 
picions, which he had entertained of Rugonath Rao, were con¬ 
firmed; and alarmed for his personal safety, he instantly fled to 
Bararnutteo. Sukaram Bappoo tranquillized the minds of the 
people by recommending them to go to their homes, and to remain 
quiet, when nothing should molest them, Bujab a Po orundhuree 
and Mallojee Ghorepuray had an interview with Rugonath Rao 
that night; £nd Trimbuck Rao Mama, repairing to the palace, 
bore off the body of the unfortunate Peishwa, and performed 
the funeral obsequies. 

Visitors were admitted to the palace; Mr. Mostyn, the English 
envoy, and the different wukeels, paid their respects, but 
Rugonath Rao remained in confinement—detained, as was pre¬ 
tended, by the conspirators, as a security for the payment of their 
arrears. Rugonath Rao was suspected, but there was no proof 
of his being the author of the outrage. It was well known that 
he had an affection for his nephew, and the ministers, consider¬ 
ing the extreme jealousy with which many of them viewed each 
other, are entitled to some praise for having adopted a resolution 
on the occasion equally sound and politic. They were generally 
of opinion that, whilst there remained a shadow of doubt, it was 
on every account advisable to support Rugoba’s right to the 
succession; to this Ram Shastree, who was consulted, made 
on oE^ctions, but diligently instituted a search into the whole 
transaction. About six weeks after the event, having obtained 
proofs against Rugonat h Rao, the Shastree waited upo n hi m, 
and aj^used^him of having given an aut hority to S ome r Sin g 
and Mohummud Yeesoof to commi t the deecL Rugonath Rao is 
said to have acknowledged to Ram Shastree that he had written 
an order to those men, authorising them to seize Narain Rao, 
but that he never had given the order to kill him. This admission 
is generally supposed to have been literally true; for by the 
original paper, afterwards recovered by Ram Shastree, it was 
found that the word dhurawe , to se ize, w as altere d to rnaraw^ 
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to kill. It is universall;j[_believedJhat the alteration was made 
*by t he I nlamous Arnmdee Bye; and althouglTHugonath Rao*s 
own conduct in subsequently withholding protection, even at 
the hazard of his life, sufficiently justifies the suspicion of his 
being fully aware of it, the moderate and general opinion in the 
Mahratta country is that he did not intend to murder his nephew; 
that he was exasperated byliis confinement, and excited by the 
des perate cou nsels of his wife, t ojwhom is also attributed th e 
activ ity of the domestjc^ Truleea Powar, who was set on by the 
vindictive malice of that bad woman. 

After Rugonjith Rao had avowed his having so far participated 
in the fall of his nephew, he asked Ram Shastree what atone¬ 
ment he could make. “The sacrifice of your own li fe/ 9 re plied 
the und aunt ed andjyirt uous Shastree, ^ i'or your future life can¬ 
not be passed in amendment; neither you nor your government 
can prosper; and, for my own part, I will neither accept of 
employment, nor enter Poona, whilst you preside in the admin¬ 
istration.” He kept his word, and retired to a sequestered 
village near Wae e. 

In the meantime the arrears were discharged, Rugonath Rao 
was released, and his adopted son, Amrut Rao, attended by 
Bujaba Poorundhuree, was despatched to Satara for the clothes 
of - investiture, which were brought back accordingly, and 
Rugonath Rao was proclaimed Pcishwa. Sukaram B appoo was 
^ confirniS Tl as. Karbaree ; hut Chintoo WittujE^ and SewdasUeo 
Ramchundur, the son of Ramchundur Baba Slrenwee, were the 
most confidential of the new Peishwa’s ministers. 

Of Narain Rao little need be said, except to contradict un¬ 
just caTumnyrTIe was murdered in the eighteent h ye ar of his 
agej his^ f ollies were t hose .SEilb^y^ but t he feelin gs and inte r e s t 
of a pa rty blackened them into crime. He was affectionate to 
Tns relations, kind to his domestics, and all but his enemies loved 
him. 

There is a well-known Poona anecdote, which, though oftener 
told of Mahdoo Rao, was one from which the latter used to say 
his brother would become an enterprizing officer. While specta¬ 
tors of ail elephant fight at the Gooltekree, a small hill in the 
environs of the city, one of the animals, when enraged, came 
full speed towards the spot where they sat. Most of the attend¬ 
ants, and all the principal people, whose fears overcame their 
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politeness for the Peishwa, hurried off, and Narain Rao jumped 
up to run with the rest. Mah doo Rao caught his arm—’“ Brother,” 
jsaid^lie^ “w hat will the Ukhbar s say ofyou?” He instantly sat 
do,wn with composure, and the'Hanger^'which became imminent, 
was averted by the extraordinary bravery of a Mah ratta sillidar 
named Appajee Rao Pahtunkur, who, drawing his dagger, 
sprung in front of the Peishwa, and turned the animal aside, by 
wounding him in the trunk. 

The peishwa’s army under Visajee Kishen returned from 
Hindostan after the accession of Rugonath Rao. He left the 
emperor preparing to resist their usurpation of his authority. As 
Mahada jee Sindia coul d not d is guise his en mity to Zabi ta Khan, 
and disapproved of the Mahratta alliance with the Rohillahs, 
he was employed to the westward collecting tribute from the^ 
Jath and Rajpoot states; bm Visajee Kishen and Tookajee 
Holkar continued in the RcfuHali country with upwards of 
30,000 horse* Their absence from the capital gave the emperor 
full time to prepare for resisting Ifiem, and his preparations were 
much more formidable than the Mahrattas had anticipated. 
Visajee, therefore, endeavoured by every means to sootlxe or 
intimidate him into terms, and would probably have succeed-: 
ed but for the more firm counsel of Nujeef Khan. A battle took 
place in the en virons of D elhi on the 19th Decemb er 1772L in 
which the Mahrattas were victoffous’after an obstinate conflict. 
The MogTiul horse, althougHTiravely led by Nujeef Khan, be-* 
haved ill; but the emperor’s regular infantry acted with spirit, 
particularly two battalions of sepoys, originally disciplined by 
the English, which fought under the command of a Frenchman 
named j j vfadoc, and retired in order. The terms required*by the 
Mahrattas on this occasion from the empero r wer e f ar fro m 
im moderate ; they obliged him to nominate the Peishwa his 
Bukshee, or commander-in-chief, and to appoint Zabita Khan 
the Peishwa’s deputy; to confirm all the promises he had first 
made to them; to cedeJS eraropor e. lately taken from the Jaths, 
and to give them a grant of Korah and Kurrah—two provinces 
east of the Jumna, adjoining^ThelF^dntieT^Tn Bundelcund, 
which the English government of Bengal had obliged Shujah- 
ud-Dowlah to cede for the emperor’s support, as long as he chose 
to continue under the British protection; but as he had volunt- 
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arily relinquished all the benefits of their alliance, they claimed 
the right of disposing of the reversion, and determined to repel 
any attempt the Mahrattas might make for their occupation. 
They resolved, however, to act strictly on the defensive, and to 
assist their ally, Shujah-ud-Dowlah, in resisting an invasion of the 
province of Gude, which, it was supposed, the Mahrattas medi¬ 
tated; but, after an i nactive campaign, they quitted JHindostan 
fnPthe end of May, in con seq uence of a po sitive recall by Naram 
Rao, for the purpose to which we have a lluded, Visajee Kishen, 
however, did nut re aqh. Poona ti l l the gains w gre nearly over. 

As Hyder Ally had most reason to apprehend the approach of 
the Mahrattas, so was he most ready to take advantage of the 
confusion likely to ensue from the late violent change in the 
state. A strong detachment was sent, under his son Tippoo, for 
the recovery of the districts conquered by the Mah rattas irr the 
late war ; and Nizam Ally was likewise preparing, with the hope 
of profiting by Bramin dissensions, in the same manner that they 
had encroached during the intestine broils of his own family. 

Moodajee Bhonslay, with his son and the widow of Janojee, 
joinecTRugonath Rao, and on that occasion Rughoojee Bhonslay, 
as the adopted son of Janojee, was invested as Sena Sahib 
Soobeh. Sabajee continuing the stronger party, Moodajee remain- 
e3"with the Peishwa, but Rughoojee and Durya Bye returned 
towards Berar. Rugonath Rao resolved, in the first instance, 
to oppose Nizam Ally, and to endeavour to cripple his power; 
otherwise, by crossing the Kistna, he must have left his own 
territory exposed to the ravages of the Nizam and Sabajee 
Bhonslay. 

At this critical period, when the army had marched, and 
Rugonath Rao was on the eve of departure from Poona, Ram 
Shastree waited upon him in the manner which has been men¬ 
tioned. The other ministers were less sincere, but as Rugonath 
Rao showed himself suspicious and distrustful of all the experien¬ 
ced men who were capable of supporting bis government, they 
soon became entirely estranged from his councils. Sewdasheo 
Ramchundur, Chintoo Witt\il, Abbajee Mahdeo and Sukaram 
Hurry, the persons of whom he made choice, were ill-qualified 
to supply their place. In the month of November the Peishwa’s 
array approached that of Nizam Ally, before the latter was pre- 
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pared, and he was compelled to seek shelter under the walls of 
Beder. For t hree weeks th ere were daily sk ir mishes, in which 
the Mah rattas were g enerally success ful; the Moghuls, when 
pressed, reti red under cover of th e cannon on the worts, and 
the Mah rattas, although they occ asionally brought up guns to 
cannonade, were obliged to retire daily to their camp on the 
bank”oFthe Manjera, as most of wells in the immediate vicinity 
of Beder were^vvithln gun-shot of the walls of the fort. 

From the reports of these partial actions the unpopularity of 
Rugoba might be read in repeated accounts of his being defeated, 
wounded, or at the point of dffllh. The Moghul army, however, 
soon became straitened, and Nizam Aliy could only bring on 
his supplies and reinforcements by risking an action with the 
Mahrattas at a great disadvantage. He therefore proposed to 
treat, and it was agreed on the 9th December 
December 9 that he should give up territory yielding an 
annual sum of 20 lakhs of rupees. This cession, 
if judiciously distributed amongst the Mahratta chiefs, would 
probably have enabled Rugonath Rao to maintain an ascendancy 
in the state; but after all was settled, Nizam Ally, with a r show 
of the greatest frankness, paid him a visit, brought to his recol¬ 
lection theft: former alliance, and being well acquainted with 
the circumstances in which Rugonath Rao stood, assured him 
of his perpetual friendship on all future occasions; he praised 
the wisdom of his administration affected even to be proud of 
his submission to the great Rugonath Rao, and manifested 
entire confidence in his generosity, by placing before him his 
seal of state, and desiring him to add as much more to the cession 
as he thought fit. 

Rugonath Rao, to the great joy of his domestic enemies, in an 
effusion of misplaced generosity, immediately restored the whole; 
and although little can be said in excuse for his being thus 
openly cajoled by the well-known Nizam Ally, it is one of many 
proofs that he was still more weak than wicked. 

Rugonath Rao, after peace was concluded with the Moghuls, 
encamped for some time at Kulburga , and detached Trim buck 
Rao Mam a to watch t he mot ion s of Sabaje e Bhonslay, who 
occupied a threatening position in the neighbourhood of 
Aurangabad. This arrangement was precisely that which 
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ugoba’s enemies desired, and they perceived with secret 
pleasure that his mind was completely occupied in planning 
an expedition into the Carnatic, where he projected not only 
the expulsion of Hyder from the Mahratta districts, of which 
he had possessed himself, but the punishment of Mohummud 
Ally and the English for having reduced Tanjore. In prosecution 
of these designs, he proceeded towards the Kistna; but in the 
meantime a cabal was forming against him, which soon obstruct' 
ed his progress. 

Sukaram Bappoo and Nana Furnuwees had, on different pre¬ 
tences, withdrawn themselves from the army, and returned to 
Poona. They were soon followed by Gunput Rao Rastia, Babajee 
Naik Baramutteekur, and several other persons of consequence. 
Moroba Furnuwees was the last of his old ministers that quitted 
his camp, except Bujaba Poorundhuree. 

It was evident to all but Rugoba and his immediate depend¬ 
ents that there was some scheme in agitation. The principal 
persons of the Poona ministry at this time, of whom so much 
has been written, were Sukaram Bappoo, Trimbuck Rao Mama, 
the two Furnuweeses, Nana and Moroba, Bujaba Poorundhuree, 
Anund Rao Jewajee, and Hurry Punt Phurkay—all men raised 
by the present family of Peishwas, and totally, as the reader will 
perceive, distinct from the eight Purdhans of Sivajee and Shao. 

There were a variety of conjectures in the Mahratta country as 
to the revolution meditated; some said the ministers intended 
to release the raja; others, that a person assuming the name 
of Sewdasheo Rao Bhow, and now a prisoner in the fort 
of Ahmednugur, was to be set up as Peishwa in the room of 
Rugonath Rao. This Sewdasheo Rao, or Suddaba, according to 
the familiar name by which the person alluded to was known, 
was a Kanoja Bramin from Hindostan, who personated the 
Bhow, and raised an insurrection, which had been suppressed 
by his capture and the dispersion of his followers. But impostors 
of this description obtain surprising credence in the Deccan; 
and it was still a popular belief that the real Bhow Sahib, con¬ 
fined for state reasons, was about to be released and opposed to 
the unpopular Dada Sahib. 

The development, however, of their real plans soon put an 
end to surmises. It having been discovered that Gunga Bye, 
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the widow of Narain Rao, was pregnant, it was resolved, on 
pretence of carrying her to a place of safety, 
A.D. 1774 to convey her to the fort of Poorundhur. But 

it is generally believed that the real motive 
was to disguise an intention they had formed, of eventually 
exchanging the infant of Gunga Bye, in case of its proving a 
female, by substituting a male child. For this purpose several 
Bramin women, in a state of pregnancy, are said to have been 
conveyed into the fort at the same time. Gunga Bye herself was 
carried off from Poona by Nana Furnuwees and Hurry Punt 
Phurkay, on the morning of the 30th January; but the reason 
of her removal was publicly announced. Parwuttee Bye, the 
widow of Sewdasheo Rao, a lady very much respected, accom¬ 
panied her. The ministers, forming themselves into a sort of 
regency under Gunga Bye, began to govern the country in her 
name. AH the adherents of Rugonath Rao were thrown into 
confinement. Negotiations were opened with Nizam Ally and 
Sabajee Bhonslay, both of whom agreed to support the widow s 
pretensions; and intrigues, managed by Krist Rao Bulwunt in 
the camp of Rugonath Rao, were ready to burst forth in general 
revolt, the moment that a signal was received from the confede¬ 
rates at Poona. 

In the meantime Rugonath Rao had advanced beyond Bellary, 
and had admitted an arrangement with Hyder Ally. His pecu¬ 
niary distress was so urgent that, upon Hyder’s paying a few 
lakhs of rupees, and promising to make up the sum to 25 lakhs, 
Rugoba relinquished all claim to three of the Mahratta districts, 
and Hyder probably then foresaw that the rest must, in the 
course of a very short time, fall into his hands. In a few days, 
on hearing of the events that had happened at Poona, Rugonath 
Rao was compelled to abandon his designs of levying a tribute 
from the province of Arcot, and concluded a treaty at Gallian- 
droog, by which Hyder recognised his right of succession as 
Peishwa, and agreed to pay him, and only to him, an annual 
tribute of six lakhs of rupees. 

Rugonath Rao had information of the revolution before any 
person in his camp, and was warned to be on his guard against 
several of his surdafs, but especially Bhowan Rao, Pritee 
Needhee. Uncertain what to do where wisdom would probably 
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have done nothing, he called upon Bhowan Rao to account for 
his being at the head of 4,000 horse, when 300 was the com- 
plement required to be furnished by the tenure of his jagheer 
lands, 1 he Pritee Needhec would not condescend to answer an 
enquiry so abrupt. Rugonath Rao threatened to attack him, and 
ordered Moorar Rao Ghorepuray Senaputtee “to plunder his 
troops”. Ghorepuray replied that he was ready to fight any 
enemy of the state, but this being a domestic quarrel, he begged 
to be excused. A similar answer was returned by Wamun Rao 
Govind Putwurdhun, and several other commanders. He then 
ordered out his household troops, and guns were brought, ready 
to open in case he should still refuse an explanation; but finding 
the Pritee Needhee resolute, and his followers, mostly all from 
the banks of the Maun and the Yairla, declaring to a man that 
they would die with him, Rugonath Rao went himself to Bhowan 
Rao, and demanded an interview. He was received respectfully; 
but, when sitting down, the latter laid his sword between them, 
and on being asked by the Peishwa why he took such a pre¬ 
caution,-—“It is,” said Bhowan Rao, “lest the Punt Purdhan 
should forget that he is about confer with the Pritee Needhee.” 
After some general assurances on both sides, the visit terminated 
by Rugonath Rao’s agreeing to advance him a sum of money; 
and all resort to coercion ceased. 

The Pritee Needhee and Moorar Rao Ghorepuray, continued 
with Rugonath Rao, who now commenced his march towards 
Poona. Wamun Rao, with all who openly declared for the 
ministerial party, separated from his army, but they always en¬ 
camped a march on his left fiank, with every precaution to 
prevent surprize, reserving attack until the approach of some of 
the three divisions which were moving to co-operate with them. 
Trimbuck Rao Mama and Sabajee Bhonslay were advancing 
from Purinda, Hurry Punt Phurkay was on his route at the head 
of a division from Poona, whilst Nizam Ally was marching 
across the country from Kulburga, to co-operate with either 
of these armies that might first appear—still, however, pretend¬ 
ing to be the friend of Rugonath Rao. Trimbuck Rao Mama, 
jealous of Rugonath Rao’s reputation as a soldier, and ambitious 
of the honor of reducing him, finding that Sabajee, who had 
view's of his own to answer, was very tardy in his advance* 
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pushed on in front of his division, crossed the Beema at 
Punderpoor on the 4th March, when Rugonath Rao, who was 
close in his neighbourhood, made a sudden 


March attach upon him, on a fine plain between 

Kasseegaom and Punderpoor, where, in less 
than 20 minutes, with a force considerably inferior to that of his 
opponent, Rugonath Rao obtained a complete victory, mortally 
wounded Trimbuck Rao Mama, and took him prisoner. 

Rugonath Rao was one of the foremost in a charge which he 
made, supported only by his own division, amounting to about 
10,000 horse. Gungadhur Rao Rastia, second-in-command of 
Trimbuck Rao’s army, was wounded, but escaped. Neither the 
Pritee Needhee nor Moorar Rao Ghorepuray, although both in 
Rugonath Rao’s army, were engaged; the former withdrew, 
and after a short time joined Hurry Punt Phurkay, and the latter 
took the opportunity of the confusion to retire towards his 
principality at Gooty, and never more recrossed the Kistna. 
Hurry Punt Phurkay immediately effected a junction with 
Sabajee Bhonslay and the Nizam, but neither of them were in 
haste to bring the war to a conclusion. 

The success thus obtained by Rugoba gave momentary life to 
his drooping cause. He was enabled to raise a large sum of 
money in Punderpoor, partly by contribution, and partly by 
pawning a portion of some prize jewels, which were brought 
back by Visajee Kishen from Hindostan, and on his return, 
agreeably to old Mahratta usage, presented to Rugonath Rao 
as the head of the government. 

The greatest consternation prevailed in Poona, and according 
to the invariable practice of the inhabitants on 
April such occasions, dreading alike their friends and 

foes, all began to pack up their property, and 
fly to forts or retired villages, where they esteemed themselves 
secure. Troops flocked to Rugoba’s standard, and he advanced 
for a few days towards the capital; but having no funds to 
support his army, which soon amounted to 30,000 or 40,000 men, 
becoming suspicious of their fidelity, and indulging hopes of 
more effectual support from Sindia, Holkar, or eventually the 
English, with all of whom he was negotiating, he suddenly 
shaped his course towards Burhanpoor. This resolution he 
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adopted at a time when the ministers, jealous of each other, 
dreading the resentment of Rugoba, and doubting the intentions 
of Sabajee Bhonslay, as well as of the Nizam, were on the point 
of releasing the raja of Sataxa, as a meas ure calculated to have 
insured them the aid of many of the Mahratta soldiery who 
were discontented or neutral. But the retreat of Rugoba at once 
turned the scale of opinion in their favour, and the design was 
abandoned. He was followed by the combined armies of Hurry 
Punt Phurkay, the Nizam, and Sabajee Bhonslay, which together 
amounted to 50,000 men; but the pursuit was purposely retarded 
by Nizam Ally, in order to obtain possession of some territory 
promised by the ministers for his treachery to Rugoba; and thus 
the fugitive Peishwa had leisure to levy contributions from the 
country as he went along. The crisis, however, was passed; he 
had lost an opportunity of retrieving his affairs, 
April 18 and the birth of Mahdoo Rao Narain, on the 

18th April, gave a finishing blow to his ever 
being recognised as Peishwa. Notwithstanding the suspicions 
created by the scheme which was adopted for eventually imposing 
upon the country, there is very little doubt but that the child 
was the son of the murdered Narain Rao. 

Sukaram Bappoo and Nana Furnuwees were deputed by 
Gunga Bye to receive the clothes of investiture for her son, 
which were sent from Satara by the raja in charge of Mahdoo 
Rao Neelkunt: Poorundhuree, and the infant was formally in¬ 
stalled as Peishwa when he was 40 days old. One of the first 
acts of the ministers under his government was to remove 
Rughoojee, the adopted son of Janojee Bhonslay, from the office 
of Sena Sahib Soobeh, by conferring that dignity on Sabajee, 
their ally, 

Rugonath Rao remained a short time at Burhanpoor in hopes 
of being joined by Holkar and Sindia; but at last, contrary to 
the advice of his friends, he crossed the Nerbuddah, when 
Moodajee Bhonslay and all his followers, except about 7,000 
horse, deserted him. On his arrival at Indore he was met by 
Mahadajee Sindia and Tookajee Holkar, received with the 
greatest respect, and it was generally reported that these two 
chiefs would espouse his cause; it was also stated that the two 
brothers, Govind Rao and Futih Sing Gaekwar, then contend- 
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mg for the possession of Guzerat, as will be hereafter explained, 
had agreed to submit their dispute to the arbitration of Holkar 
and Sindia, and to unite with them in supporting Rugonath Rao. 
Nizam Ally, staggered by these rumours, disappointed at not 
having received the promised cessions, and willing to sell his aid 
to either party the more likely to have the power of granting his 
demands, cantoned for the rains at Basum; Hurry Punt Phurkay 
occupied a position in the neighbourhood of Burhanpoor. 

The ministers very soon became jealous of each other. Nana 
Furnuwees was too cautious to take the lead in an infant govern¬ 
ment; but, like the generality of men who have risen by revo¬ 
lution, and who seldom appear in the foreground, he supported 
Sukaram Bappoo as the person likely to have most weight and 
consideration with the public. This conduct in him proceeded 
as much from timidity as design. Sukaram was an old, cautious, 
time-serving courtier, but he was a man of much more courage 
than Nana Furnuwees, and, in the humble and assiduous atten¬ 
tion of his colleague and adherent, he did not foresee a future 
rival and a powerful foe. Such, indeed, was the influence of 
Sukaram Bappoo, that his secession from the cause of the min¬ 
isters, which Nana often apprehended, would have ruined 
them. One circumstance, not generally known, which was used 
by Nana as an instrument of ambition, was the power he had 
acquired over the mind of the regent Gunga Bye; lor, although 
a profound secret at the time, the young widow was deeply 
enamoured of Nana Furnuwees, and was taught by him the best 
means of governing the old minister. 

Moroba, the cousin of Nana, who had been the ostensible 
prime minister of Mahdoo Rao, was dissatisfied on finding little 
deference paid to his counsel, and would readily have returned 
to Rugonath Rao if he could have effected it with safety, and 
insured his future power. Such of the other ministers as would 
not submit to Sukaram and Nana were soon united in common 
discontent. The cabal, in short, divided into two parties, and 
their disagreement became generally known by the discovery of 
a correspondence on the part of Moroba, Bujaba, and Babajee 
Naik with the ex-Peishwa. It appeared, from letters intercepted 
by Hurry Punt, that these three had formed a plan for securing 
the persons of Sukaram Bappoo, Nana Furnuwees, Gunga Bye, 
and her son—all of whom, on account of the chilling cold fre- 
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quently experienced in hill-forts during the rains, had come 
down from Foorundhur to reside in the neighbouring village of 
Sassoor; but receiving intelligence, on the 30th June, of this 
conspiracy, they instantly, with undissembled panic, betook 
themselves to the fort. 

Hurry Punt Phurkay, leaving a detachment at Burhanpoor, 
countermarched on Poorundhur; and Krist Rao Bulwunt, the 
ministerial agent with Nizam Ally, by stipulating for the imme¬ 
diate cession of upwards of 13 lakhs of jagheer territory, and 
promising more, induced him to move to Aurangabad to give 
countenance to their cause; but the discovery of their conspiracy 
at once defeated the designs of the feeble triumvirate, and 
Hurry Punt was directed to halt at the Ajunta Ghaut. 

Hyder Ally, immediately on perceiving these commotions, 
seized the opportunity in order to complete his conquests of 
the whole of the Mahratta districts south of the Toongbuddra. 
He attacked Sera in person, whilst his son Tippoo besieged 
Gurumconda. At the same time Busalut Jung from Aclonee enter¬ 
ed the Mahratta country, and levied contributions as far as 
Hutnee and Merich. No effort could be made to save Sera and 
Gurumconda; they therefore soon fell; but Wamtm Rao Govind 
Futwurdhun and Anund Rao Rastia were detached for the 
protection of their own districts; and soon compelled Busalut 
Jung to retire. These chiefs received instructions to return to the 
capital as soon as possible; and Bhow Rao Yeshwunt Pansia, 
Ramchundur Gunnesh, Visajee Kishen, and Bhowan Rao Pritee 
Needhee were employed in raising men in the districts, who 
were all to be at Poona on the Dussera. Agents were employed 
throughout the country to blacken the crimes of Rugoba, and 
hold forth the justice of their cause. The ministers at the same 
time breathed nothing but a spirit of uhion and concord: they 
determined on obtaining the absolute submission of Rugoba; and 
their active and judicious preparations for hostility showed that 
they understood the best means of ensuring pacification. 

Rugonath Rao, in the meantime, with a force of about 30,000 
men, chiefly composed of the troops of Sindia and Holkar, 
advanced from Indore to the banks of the Taptee, where he 
expected to be joined by Moodajee Bhonslay and Govind Rao 
Gaekwar. In this situation he renewed his negotiations with the 
English government at Bombay. 
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JSfotes and References 

Preliminary Observations 

p. 1, L 5. The mountainous tract called Gondwaneh is inhabited 
by a savage race of people, who, as they are not Hindoos, are 
supposed never to have been conquered, 

p. 1, i 12. Malabar, Toolava, and Gohurasht, three divisions 
of the Malabar coast, though not expressly comprised in the 
limits of Drawed and Carnatic, are, from the similarity of their 
languages, considered as attached to these divisions respectively, 
viz,, Malabar or Kerala to Drawed, and Toolava and Gohurasht 
to Carnatic. 

p. 2, L 5. The Sautpoora is properly, I am informed by 
Major Tod, the range adjoining the Vendhia mountains to the 
south, but the Mahrattas term the whole Sautpoora . 

p . 2, l. 35. One of these Pooranas, which recounts the exploits 
of Pureshram in his war with the Kshittrees, mentions that 
at the close of it, having extirpated the Kshittrees and op¬ 
pressive rajas, and conferred the conquered territory on the 
Bramins, they did not choose that he should reside amongst them, 
which ind uced Pureshram to repair to the western coast of the 
Deccan, and to petition the sea for a place of residence. This 
request, however, was not willingly acceded to: but Pureshram 
bent his bow and let fly an arrow from the top of the great western 
mountains, at which the ocean was intimidated, and, receding 
before it to the point at which it fell, left dry the extensive 
tract of country now known by the name of the Concan and 
Malabar coast. In this space different languages are spoken, 
and Hindoo geographers divide it into seven parts— viz, U Kerala; 

2, Toolava; 3, Gohurasht; 4, Concan or Kumpun; 5, Kurrar; 

6, Wurar; and 7, Burbur. These are supposed to extend from the 
Paniany river to Mount Dilly, Dureea Bhadurghur, Sewdasheo- 
gurh or Cape Ramas, Deogurh, Bencoote, Bassein, and the 
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faptee river respectively. The three first, as mentioned in a 
preceding note, are attached to Drawed and Carnatic; the four 
last are now, by the natives, indiscriminately included in the 
lower Concan, or Concan below the Ghauts. When the Concan 
simply is mentioned in this work, it is to be understood, as it is 
generally considered by Europeans, to extend from the sea to 
the line at which the Ghauts run into the lower country. When 
Concan-Ghaut-Mahta is specified, it is applicable to a particular 
tract of mountainous country hereafter described. 

p. 2, L 37. Ghaut literally means a break, but in the common 
acceptation it signifies a pass over any range of hills, and is thus 
applied to designate the hills themselves. When Ghauts are 
mentioned in this or any Indian history, the reader must bear 
in mind what Ghauts, or rather what particular range of hills, 
are alluded to; the Ghauts however, especially on the Bombay 
side, are the distinguishing appellation of that immense chain of 
hills which extends along the whole western coast of India, and 
is now more correctly termed the Syhadree (corruptly Shyadree) 
mountains. Ghaut also is sometimes applied to a ford, or the 
landing place on the bank of a river—a sense in which we shall 
never have occasion to use it. 

p. 5, L 7. I have had no opportunity of ascertaining, but the 
Chandore hills are probably the highest above the level of the 
sea: there is a very perceptible fall in the country from Chandore 
to the Taptee, and from the Mahdeo hills to the Warna and 
Kistna. 

p. 5, /. 18. These are distinguished by the name of the place 
where they have been reared—Gung-thuree, Bheem-thuree Neer- 
thuree, and Maun Desk. Thuree means the dale or strath in the 
neighbourhood of a river, and the appellations here mentioned 
are used by the Mahrattas in speaking of these countries, in 
preference to any other name by which sub-divisions of the 
country were marked by Mahomedans. Berar is likewise cele¬ 
brated for the hardiness, but not for the beauty, of its horses. 

p. 5, /. 27. There are in India two general divisions of Bramins, 
termed the Punch Gour and the Punch Drawed ; these two are sub¬ 
divided into five each; the Punch Gour belong to, what has been 
termed by Rennell, Hindoostan proper, or the country north of 
the Nerbuddah, and the other five to Guzerat and the country 
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south of that river, and the Vindhia or (as they have been 
already noticed by the more familiar Mahratta name of) the 
Sautpoora mountains. Those south of the Nerbuddah are the 
Maharosht , the Andur or Teling , the Drawed and the Carnatic . The 
Goojur are of Guzerat 

Besides the great divisions of Mahdeo Bhugt and Vishnoa Bhugt y 
or the respective followers of Mahdeo and Vishnoo, there are a 
great number of sub-divisions in all these five classes of Bramins, 
whose appellations correspond with four of the great divisions 
of the ancient definition of the Deccan already given; they also 
derive distinctions from any of the four Vedas in which they 
may be primarily instructed. 

p . 5, L 39. The Peishwas, who attained sovereign authority 
in the Mahratta nation, were of this class. Concanists, from this 
circumstance, and the power which it naturally threw into their 
hands, pretend to some superiority in caste; but these pretensions 
are not well founded. They are termed Chitpawun , which, amongst 
other significations, means “a dead body raised”. Their origin, 
according to what is mentioned in a Sanscrit work entitled The 
Sykadree Kind , was 14 dead bodies of different castes that had 
been drowned in the sea, whence they were transported by 
Vishnoo in his outer of Pureshram, after he had forced the sea to 
give up the Concan, or Pureshram Ksheier , and re-animated to 
people his new country. From these 14 families sprang the Con™ 
canee Bramins, who are now distinguished by 60 surnames. 
The Deshist Bramins, although they have surnames, prefer the 
distinction of their father’s name, or the place of their residence, 
to their surname, which they will seldom mention. 

The Goiicanist Bramins, before the elevation of Rallajee 
Wishwanath, commonly called the first, though in fact the fifth, 
Peishwa, were not employed as clerks and men of business, but 
as hurkarus and spies. They carefully suppress or destroy all 
copies of the Syhadree Kind , where their origin is mentioned, and 
a respectable Rramin of Waee was, a few years ago, disgraced 
by Bajee Rao for having a copy of it. The Concanists say that 
the word chitpawun was originally chitpohle , literally signifying 
“searing the heart,” made use ofirt their addresses to their pat¬ 
ron Pureshram for not attending to their petitions; this expres¬ 
sion, however, being considered undutilul or improper, was 
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changed to chitpawun , 


‘pure-hearted/* which they interpret <c a 


sinner pardoned. 

Of all the Bramins with whom I am acquainted, the Concan- 
ists are the most sensible and intelligent. 
p. 6, l. 2. Their names, arranged according to their degree, 
1, Kurrara; 2, Yajurwedee, or Mahadinjen; 3, Kannoo; 


are 


4, Deorookay; 5, Kirwunt; 6, Shenwee; 7, Tirgool; and 8, 
Suwassay. 

p* 6, L 7. Rajapootras, or literally the children of rajas. They 
are the offspring of Kshittree rajas with women of other castes, 
and are said to have existed since about the year 2000 of the 
Kalhee Yoog. 

/>. 6, L 9. i he real Weysh is also said to be extinct; the Wanees, 
or Banians, occupy their place; but of a long list of the classes 
of Banians, there is not one of the sub-divisions that is real 
Weysh. The class termed Komtee y which is most common in 
1 elingana, is the least degenerate. The other Banians in the 
Mahratta country are the Lingait , Goojur and Jain . The Lingait, 
although their Banians reckon themselves Weysh, are, like the 
Jain, a distinct sect; they are divided into three classes, termed 
Silwunt, Punchum, and Tirulee; their Gooroos, or priests, are 
termed Jungum; they derive their appellation from wearing the 
. Ling, an obscene symbol of both Mahdeo and Vishnoo. They 
will not eat what has been cooked by a Bramin, and they differ 
in their religious tenets, denying the doctrine of metempsychosis; 
they are also deficient in some domestic observances rigidly practis¬ 
ed by other Hindoos. The Goojur get their name rather from their 
country than their caste, being originally from Guzerat. There 
are also Bramins who are Goojurs. The Jains are not so common 
in Maharashtra as in the country south of the Kistna. A good 
account of this remarkable sect has been given by Colonel 
Mackenzie in the Asiatic Researches , vol. ix. 

P- 6, /. 21. Independent of other Hindoo observances, all 
classes ol the Shunkerjatee have a sort of moral and religious 
government amongst themselves; they have heads or chiefs, now 
termed Muqudum, Chowdree, &c., &c., whose power seems to 
be the result of supposed suffrage, rather than of any regular 
election, there is no one Muqudum who has any very general 
authority in the Mahratta country; but all classes are subject to 
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the same sort of rules; they are frequently strict in enforcing both 
spiritual and temporal observances. An infringement of what is 
customary is liable to a general inquiry in the community, every 
member of which may be readily roused to a jealous defence of 
what is considered either privilege or propriety. The lower 
castes of the Shunkerjatee are not less particular than the others; 
and hence it is that, in native regiments, the European officers 
often complain of having no trouble with affairs of caste except 
among low-caste men. For the origin of the Shunkerjatee, to 
diose who may be desirous of acquiring minute information, 
reference may be made to Mr. Colebrook’s writings on the 
subject, in the Asiatic Researches , vol. v. The most remarkable 
thing in the classification of the Shunkerjatee is that the off¬ 
spring of the Shooder with a woman of the Bramin class is the 
lowest of all. The term Shunkerjatee, in the Mahratta country, 
is applied to the mixed classes, which in many other parts of 
India, and in Sanscrit manuscripts, are styled WurnShunkur. this 
term is in use in Maharashtra, but is applied to any sort of emp¬ 
loyment in which a person may be engaged unbecoming his 
caste. A Bramin’s child by a slave-girl is termed Sindey. 

p . 6, l. 34. Kubheer lived a Mahomedan, but, when dead, the 
Hindoos claimed him as a Sadhoo. 

p. 6, 1. 37. Though this be a name for those devotees who 
are rigid students for 12 years, all Bramin boys are termed 
Brimhacharee from the time of their admission into their caste, 
that is, from the period at which the ceremony of the Moonj is 
performed, until the consummation of their marriage, when 
they become Grehusth , or householders. The ceremony of the 
Moonj is performed in all Hindoo families of the higher castes, 
of which the males may be entitled to use the Janwa , or dis¬ 
tinguishing thread worn next the skin. This takes place when 
the boy is five or six years old, and the occasion is celebrated 
with more or less pomp, according to the wealth or poverty ot 
the parents. The ceremony is performed by the household priest, 
who is called Gooroo, or Oopadheea, and, in itself, is merely 
fastening a piece of cloth about the child’s middle, and tying 
the Janwa diagonally across the body over the right shoulder; 
whilst the Gayetri , a mystical Sanscrit verse, is pronounced by 
the child’s father, which all Bramins know, but none ought to 
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disclose. Previous to this the child is not a Bramin, or account¬ 
able for omissions or infringements in eating, bathing, &c., &c. 


p . 7, L 1. The Gaolees, or milkmen, hold the highest rank 
amongst the Shooders; some say by descent, others by their be¬ 
ing born in employment about that most sacred animal the cow. 
Nawees, or barbers, from being frequently in contact with 
Bramins, likewise acquire a reflected superiority, but they are 
properly of the Shunkerjatee. 

p. 7, l. 2. Hindoo devotees, who subsist on charity, are often 
indiscriminately termed Fuqeers by Europeans, though the term 
is applicable to Mahomedan beggars only. 
p. 7, /. 5. An explanation of this word will appear hereafter. 
p. 7, l. 8, Dass means servant: Hurree is a name of Vishnoo— 
Hurdass y the servant of Vishnoo. 

p . 7, L 10. Their founder was Shunkeracharya; there are ten 
divisions of them, with some shades of difference in their observ¬ 
ations; the ten are—-1, Guree ; 2, Pooree; 3, Bhartee; 4, Bun; 5, Arm; 
6, Surusutee ; 7, Teert; 8, As hr in; 9, Sagur; and 10, Purwutt, 

To become a Gosaeen, such castes as wear the Kurgoota, or 
string round the loins, destroy it, and substitute a piece of cloth, 
if any covering be deemed necessary; and the person generally 
attaches himself to some one of the fraternity, as desirous of be¬ 
coming a chela , or disciple. The novice may proceed thus far and 
still retract; the irretrievable step, by which he becomes a 
Gosaeen for ever, is in the ceremony called Flume, which, in 
this case, must be gone through in the most solemn manner. It 
is performed by taking an earthen vessel, one cubit square, ter¬ 
med standee l; this is to be filled with pure unmixed mould, over 
which powders of various colours are to be strewed; upon this a 
fire is kindled, and over the whole ghee or milk is poured for a 
certain number of times, during which munturs or mystical verses, 
are repeated, and vows solemnly made, of poverty, celibacy, 
and perpetual pilgrimage to the different holy places throughout 
India. Ghee is butter clarified by boiling. Milk is always used 
by a Bramin in performing the Home , on this, as well as on other 
more common occasions of daily occurrence. The disciples of a 
Gosaeen are obtained in three ways—voluntary followers, slaves 
purchased, and childern obtained from parents who had vowed 
to make them Gosaeens previous to their birth. 
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p. 10, l. 12. Divested of the religious character of which they 
partake, Kuthas more nearly resemble Mr. Matthews’s entertain¬ 
ments of the present day than anything to which I can compare 
them in England. 

p. 10, l. 17. Mahdeo, it may be here observed, does not dest¬ 
roy indiscriminately, and is not the depriver of life; that occupa¬ 
tion belongs to the goddess Mraltyoo; and as soon as the soul 
departs, it is carried to be judged by Tern Dhurm, who is the 
son of Soorya (the 3 un), an outar of Vishnoo. I have not met 
with Mahdeo as the renovator: and if that idea be taken from 
any similarity in character with the heathen deity Jupiter genitor, 
as alluded to by Sir William Jones, it is a fanciful notion, to say 
the least. 

p. 10, /. 21. Byhroo, Joteba, Kurxdoba, and Parbuttee, under 
her name of Dewee-Bhowanee, are generally the ICool Swamy 
and Aradh of the Mahratta soldiery. In villages, temples to 
Byhroo, Luximee, and Gunputtee are the most common. 

p. 10, l. 39. The Mahapooroosh is frequently referred to as an 
oracle, and, on predicting falsely, is often blamed by the dis¬ 
appointed individual, who declares him responsible for the un¬ 
fortunate issue of the affair. On the other hand, when the 
Mahapooroosh is not so well rewarded as he might expect, he 
sometimes (though this is rare) threatens to withdraw his pro¬ 
tection from a person so unmindful and so unworthy. 

p. 11, l, 7. Bramins learned in the Shasters have the title of 
Shastree; inthe Vedas, Waudeek'; in both Shasters and Vedas, 
Pundit—titles which much resemble those of the learned Rabbis 
in the Jewish synagogue. 

p. 11, l. 10. The Poorans were written by Veas, an inspired 
Bramin, one of the seven immortal human beings. Walmeek, the 
author of the Ramayun, was, according to Mahratta legend, a 
Koolee, whose place of residence is pointed out near the Neera 
Bridge, at a village called Veerwalla not far from Jejoory, and 
contiguous to the Poorundhur range. 

p. 12, i. 17. In the Transactions of the Bombay Literary Society, 
vol. in, my reasons for this supposition are published. 

p. 12, l. 22. Mentioned in old grants of land, engraved on 
copper-plates. 

p. 12, l. 27. He is said by some to have been a Koonbee, or 
cultivator, and by others to have been the son of a Koomar, or 
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country call him an outar of Mahdeo. 
His mother, says the same authority, was the virgin daughter of 
a Bramin, who, becoming pregnant by a snake of a sacred kind, 
was in consequence supposed to be disgraced, and was driven 
from her father’s threshold; but she was received into the house 
of a potter, by whom she was protected. 

p. 12, L 34. There are various legends respecting Shalivahan 
in different parts of India; this is what is current in Maharashtra, 
and it is not of importance to inquire whether this or that 
fable be the more probable. 
p. 14, L 2. First volume of Asiatic Researches , p. 357. 
p. 14, /. 5. Transactions of the Bombay Literary Society , vol, in. 
p. 14, l, 6. He is said to have built the following 15 forts —viz 
1, Pawungurh; 2, Panalla; 3, Bhoodurgurh; 4, Bowra; 5, Kelneh 
(or Vishalgurh); 6, Samangurh; 7, Rangna; 8, Wussuntgurh; 
9, Satara; 10, Chundun; 11, Wundun; 12,Nandgeeree; 13, Kelinja; 
14, Pandoogurh, and 15, Wyratgurh. They are still known by 
these names, excepting, I believe, Bhoodurgurh. 

p . 14, L 19. Polygar in the Mahratta country means one who 
has become independent, who refuses to pay revenue, and levies 
contributions from all those from whom he can enforce them. 
p . 14, /. 22. Mahratta MSS. and tradition. 

/>. 15, l. 11. Meerasdar.—This is a Mahomedan appellation, 
though in more general use than Thulkuree, which is the 
Mahratta word for the same sort of tenure. 

p . 15, /. 11. Oopree literally signifies a stranger, and is here 
applied to the mere renter in opposition to the hereditary 
occupant. 

p . 15, /. 27. The following are the 12 Balowtay and 12 Alowtay, 
according to the general, but not universal, opinion of the 
Mabrattas:—First, Balowtay .—The head of the 12 Balowtay is the 
carpenter; second, the blacksmith; third, the shoemaker and 
currier, fourth, the Mhar or Dlier. This is a person of the very 
lowest order of Shunkerjatee, except the Mang; but on the 
village establishment his duties are very important. The Mhar acts 
as scout, as guide, frequently as watchman; he cleans travellers 5 
horses and is obliged, if required, to carry the travellers’ baggage; 
he is a principal guardian of the village boundaries, and in 
Maharashtra the Mhars are a very active, useful, and intelligent 
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race of people. Fifth, the Mang makes all leather ropes, thongs, 
whips, &c., used by the cultivators; he frequently acts as 
watchman; he is by profession a thief and executioner; he readily 
hires himself as an assassin, and when he commits a robbery, 
he also frequently murders. The Mangs are not so intelligent as 
the Mhars; both the one and the other eat the carcases of 
cattle that have died of disease, and are exceedingly filthy in. 
many respects. Sixth, the potter; seventh, the barbar; eighth, 
the washerman; ninth, the goorow, who is a Shooder employed 
to wash ornament, and attend the idol in the village temple, and 
on occasions of feasting, to prepare the patrowlee or leaves, 
which the Hindoos substitute for plates. They are also trumpe¬ 
ters by profession, and in this capacity are much employed in 
Mahratta armies. Tenth, the joshee , or astrologer, is a Bramin 
who calculates nativities, foretells lucky and unlucky days, &c. 
Eleventh, the bhat or bard; twelfth, the moolana, so called by 
the Mahrat.tas, is the moola, or Mahomedan priest; and it is 
very strange how he is found ingrafted on the Balowtay 
establishment of a Hindoo village; if on the Alowtay, which 
some say he ought to be, it would have been less unaccountable, 
especially if we admit, as is frequently done, that the institution 
of the Alowtay must have been at a period long after that of 
the Balowtay; but this seems little more than mere conjecture. 
The moolana has charge of the mosques and burial-places of 
Mahomedan saints, and manages the affairs of enam, or free¬ 
hold lands attached to them. He performs the ceremony at 
Mahomedan marriages, and ought to be competent to all the 
duties of a moola; but he is very often found where there is no 
Mahomedan family except his own, and is known to the 
Mahratta population as the person who kills, their sheep and 
goats when offered as a sacrifice at temples, or in their fields, to 
propitiate the deities presiding over the different stulls, or great 
divisions of the village lands. The moolana, likewise, kills the 
sheep for the katik , who, although frequently mistaken for the 
butcher, is, in fact, the person who cleans and exposes the 
meat for sale. The moolana is entitled to two pice (small copper 
coin) and the heart of every animal he kills for the katik. Some 
of the Mahrattas are unmindful of the ceremony, but in 
general they profess not to eat flesh unless the neyt has been 
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pronounced by the moolana, or some Mussulman capable of 
repeating what renders the flesh of any animal hullal or lawful 
to be eaten. To account for this extraordinary adoption of 
Mahomedan observance puzzles the Hindoos. The moolana has 
the same kind of allowances as the other Balowtay. Second, 
the Alowtay are: first, the Sonar, or goldsmith; he is assayer 
of coins, as well as the maker of gold and silver ornaments for 
the richer inhabitants; second, the Jungum, or gooroo or the 
lingait sect; third, the tailor; fourth, the Kolee, or water-carrier; 
fifth, the Tural, or Yeskur, is a Mhar; but the Alowtay rights, 
which constitute the TuraFs emoluments, are distinct from the 
Balowtay of the Mhars. It is the duty of the Tural to remain in 
the village, and never to quit its boundary. He is at the constant 
call of the Pat ell, but his particular duty is to attend strangers, 
and take care of all travellers from the moment of their entering 
the village; of which, if walled, the Tural is porter. He furnish¬ 
es all necessary information as well as supplies to strangers, 
and is often extremely useful to them. His duties are very 
numerous. Sixth, the gardener; seventh, the Dowree Gosaw’ee, 
a religious personage who beats the $ur, a species of small 
tambourine; eighth, the Gursee , or piper. The Gursees, as already 
noticed, are said to be descended from the aborigines of 
Dhund Kairinaya, the forest, or country between the sources of 
the Bheema and Cavery. Ninth, the Ramoosee or Bheel. These, 
although their office is the same when employed on the village 
establishment, are different castes of people, but they resemble 
each other in many of their habits; both are professed thieves. 
The Ramoosees belong more particularly to Maharashtra. The 
Bheels, in the Mahratta country, are only found in Gandeish, 
and along the Syhadree range north of Joonere. In villages 
they generally hold the office of watchman, and when a country 
is settled, they become useful auxiliaries in the police; but 
under a weak government, or when anarchy prevails, they quit 
their habitations and become thieves and robbers. The 
Ramoosees use the sword and matchlock: the Bheels more com¬ 
monly the bow and arrow; the latter are less domesticated than 
the former. Bheels abound to the north of the Nerbuddah, and 
over the greater part of Guzerat. When employed on the village 
establishment, they are, in that province, called Burtinneas . 



Tenth, the Telee, or oil-seller; eleventh, the Tambowlee, or 
pawn-leaf vender, twelfth, the Gonedulee, or beater of the 
tambhut , a double kettle-drum. 

p\ 15, l 40. This is an argument against those Mahratta Patells 
who claim a Rajpoot descent; but it is by no means conclusive, 
as there are proofs of their having, in many instances, purcha¬ 
sed the office from the tribe called Kassar . The Patellship, owing 
to the Hindoo law' of inheritance, and the PatelPs right of sell¬ 
ing a portion, or tuqseemu of his wutun, is frequently divided and 
sub-divided into two, four, or more shares amongst different 
families; and all the members of one of these families, the head 
of which holds any such share, call themselves Patell. In the 
same way the numbers of a Koolkurnee’s family style themselves 
Koolkurnee, and so on of all other hereditary offices. The Patell, 
who holds the chief managing authority, is styled Muqudmu 

p. 16, L 2. This has not always been the case; many of the 
Koolkiirnees were Purbhoos, Sonars (goldsmiths), and Simpees 
(tailors). The Bramins excuse themselves for having entered 
upon worldly occupations by the plea of necessity. “Mankind,” 
say they, “had become so corrupt, that charity to Bramins was 
not duly attended to, and hunger compelled them to adopt some 
means of obtaining food.” 

p . 17, L 20. Every Kusba has some usage, in levying customs, 
peculiar to itself; import and export, which, in England, refer to 
the kingdom, apply in India, where these duties exist, to import 
and export to and from the Kusba or villages within its range. 
Thus, there are peculiar rates for the inhabitants of the Kusba, 
for the inhabitants of Mouzas dependent on the Kusba, and 
for persons coming from a distance, or from within the range 
of an adjoining Kusba. In cities, or large towns, where there 
are several markets, each separate division, where such market 
is held, is called Pete and is regulated in a manner nearly 
similar. Transit duties are of two sorts—-one collected within 
the range of the Kusba, and the other a general transit through 
the country. The general transit is a ready-money payment, 
and was commonly, at least by the Mahomedans, reserved 
by government; but the right of collecting within the range of 
the Kusba is portioned in an intricate manner, and most of the 
permanent agents of government have some right to share in the 
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customs, which by them are collected in kind. Many persons 
have pensions upon the customs; a right oflevying a small share 
from certain articles, or exacting something from every one 
exposing their merchandise on a particular spot. These descend 
as hereditary, and with the divisibility common to all Hindoo 
property. 

Trade in the Mahratta country, as far as authentic record 
exists, has always been a secondary object with the government. 

p. 18, L 11. The Mahomedans, who, like other etymologists, 
are sometimes very ingenious at the expense of correctness, 
derive this appellation from words of their own language; Dus, 
signifying ten, and mookh , the first—hence, say they, Deshmookh, 
the tenth handful , which brings the signification to accord with 
the supposed original allowance of those hereditary officers. 
Desk (or, in Hincloostanee, Des) signifies a country, mookh the 
mouth, and Mookhya a chief; the Mahrattas say the derivation 
is not from Mookhya, a chief, but from Desh and Mookh, the 
mouth or spokesman of a district. Many Englishmen have adopt¬ 
ed the Mahometan derivation. 

p . 18, L 17. Though the probability is that the Deshadikars 
were, like most Hindoo institutions, hereditary, there are some 
circumstances for and against this supposition, which, as the 
question relates to my subject, as the origin of everything regard¬ 
ing the rights of the people of India should be of importance, 
and as what I mention may be followed up by inquiries more 
satisfactory, I shall here submit these circumstances to the 
reader’s judgment:—Adikar is a Sanscrit word signifying the 
first or chief in employment, whether as applied to the prime 
minister of the state, to one deputed by him, or by the prince; 
it likewise signifies a right, possession, privilege, or inheritance; 
it is never, however, that X have found, used synonymously with 
Writtce , which is the Hindoo appellation of what is now more 
generally expressed in the Mahratta country by the name of 
Wutun . Adikaree signifies a possessor, and heir, one who posses¬ 
ses some right or privilege; it is also frequently used as the 
name of any agent of government superintending revenue affairs. 
The name itself, therefore, is in favour of the supposition that 
the Deshadikars did exist as permanent hereditary officers; and 
that the Deshadikaree, like the Gramadikaree, was the principal 
superintendent amongst the body of relations for the time being. 
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The reasons, however, for doubting this conclusion, and for 
supposing the Deshadikars distinct from, and superior to, the 
Deshmookhs, are not unworthy of consideration. At the present 
day the Mahrattas generally preserve all the Mahomedan forms 
of address in their letters and official papers, unless they can 
revert to the ancient Hindoo words and forms with facility. On 
the occasion of granting enam, or rent-free lands, of any village, 
wholly or in part, there are four separate sunmids, or deeds of 
gift, made out—1st, one to the grantee, always conferring the 
grant on him and his heirs for ever; 2nd, one to the Muqudum, 
or managing Patell in the village; 3rd, one to the Deshmookhs 
and Deshpandyas; and 4tli, one to the Deshadikarees. The three 
first are addressed to the parties simply; but to the fourth the 
address is “Raje Sree Deshodikaree wo Lukuk wurtuman bawee ” 
—to the Deshadikarees and writers now and hereafter . The 
terms used for wurtuman bawee in the Mahomedan grants are 
hal wo istuqbalj and these are seldom found substituted by the 
Mahrattas for the Sanscrit. Those who are inclined to defend 
the antiquity of the Deshmookh’s rights, say this address is 
merely applicable to the present agents, who are collectors for the 
government, and occupy the place which was held by the chief 
or managing Deshmookh; whilst others adduce it as an instance 
of there having been no permanent hereditary officer between 
the Patell and the sovereign, and this opinion they support by 
some plausible conjectures. The Deshmookhs and Deshpandyas, 
as now found, were, in the opinion of these last, an institution 
of the Mahomedans when they first revolted in the Deccan, and 
adopted as an inducement for the Mahratta Naiks and Poly gars 
to join their standard against the emperor; that they promised 
all such officers, and all Deshadikarees, certain powers and 
immunities in their native district ; and hence the general intro¬ 
duction of the term wutun, an Arabic word signifying one's 
native country . To support this opinion, there is one curious 
circumstance:—In the oldest firmans of the Mahomedan princes 
of the Deccan, in the preamble to which the petition of the 
grantee is frequently inserted, all the claims to Deshmookh’s 
wutun are made, either in consequence of former firmans, gran¬ 
ted for services performed to the Beder king (the name by 
which the princes of the Bahminee dynasty are designated in 
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Maharashtra), or, if the petitions be addressed to those kings, the 
application is made in consequence of claims to which the peti¬ 
tioner considers he has an equal right with other persons on whom 
wutun has been conferred agreeably to the king’s promise, should 
he succeed in establishing his independence, or, in the words 
of the petition, on his mounting the throne. I am inclined to sup¬ 
pose, from several specimens I have examined, that these finnans 
were forgeries, founded on an incorrect but popular Mahomedan 
opinion, and intended to impose upon the kings of Beejapoor, 
or rather the agents of that state. Their preservation in the v 
hands of those holding the office is a proof that they gained 
their end. The Deshmookhs, however, are certainly of much 
* greater antiquity than has been supposed by some men of great 
research, in other matters connected with revenue. Mr. Grant, 
for one, in his Political Analysis , fixes the date of the original 
institution in A.D. 1582, during the reign of Akber. 

One surmise in support of the antiquity of Deshmookhs and 
Dessaees is that of the Ceylon Dessauvas. I do not offer it as a 
conjecture of their having originated in that island; but any 
Bramin in Maharashtra can tell that Himadh Punt, the famous 
physician who cured Bibeshun, the brother of Rawun, introduced 
the art of writing the Morh character, and several other hints 
useful to'his countrymen, from the Rakshus, or Demons of 
Lunka. 

p. 18, 1. 19.* This is one of the books of the Dhurm Shaster, 
and is considered qf great antiquity; the author was the celeb¬ 
rated Roshee Yadnewuikya. \ 

p . }9,7. 4. Naik means master; Naik was a common title of 
the Mahratta chiefs in the service of thp Mahomedans* 

p. 19. I 11. Writtee is a Sanscrit word signifying livelihood. 

p . 19, L 12. Wutun is an Arabic word, which means one’s nat¬ 
ive country, as explained in a former note. 

f' • ** - , *■ • 

^ * '■ •’ ■ . ■■ , ■ ’ * - ■ ' . • 

p. 20, L 2. The Mabomedans crossed the Lower Sinde before 
' they penetrated by the Attock. 
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p. 21, L 18. Wilks’ Historical Sketches. 

p, 21, /. 28. Said by some to have been the capital of Bulal Deo, 
raja of the Carnatic; and by others to have been the principal sea¬ 
port of his dominions, and situated in Toolava (Canara), but that 
its site and harbour are unknown, owing to the ebbing of the sea. 

p. 24, L 11. The story altogether, as detailed by Ferishta, bears 
the marks of tradition-—an observation of no consequence in this 
place; but it may be remarked that all Bramins now in the 
Deccan, holding the office of Qanoongo, which is similar to that 
of Deshpandya, are invariably called Kangoh in the corrupt 
dialect of Maharashtra, and that even in Persian this corruption 
is found, spelt both with the kaf and qaf. 

p. 25, L 4. The foregoing short abstract of Mahomedan history 
is almost entirely from Ferishta. Ferishta continues our best 
authority up to the beginning of the seventeenth century; but 
wherever I may adopt other authorities, I shall never intention¬ 
ally omit mentioning them, as well in acknowledgment as in 
proof. 

p. 25, L 5. The names of the successors of Sultan Alla-ud-deen, 
with the dates of their reign, according to Ferishta, are as 
folio wr¬ 
ist Sultan having died in 1357, was succeeded by his son. 

2nd Sultan, Mohummud Shah Rahminee, died in 1374, and was 
succeeded by his son. 

3rd Sultan, Mujahid Shah Bahminee, was assassinated in 1377 
by his uncle and successor. 

4th Sultan, Daood Shah Bahminee, only reigned about one 
month, when he was assassinated at the instigation of Roopur- 
wur Agah, and was succeeded by 
5th Sultan, Mahmood Shall Bahminee, a younger son of the first 
Sultan, died in 1396, and was succeeded by his son. 

6th Sultan, Ghazee-ud-deen Shah Bahminee, who reigned one 
month and twenty days, when he was assassinated by Lall- 
cheen, a Turkish slave, and was succeeded by his brother. 
7th Sultan, Shumse-ud-deen Shah Bahminee, was dethroned 
after a reign of less than six months, and was succeeded by 
the son of Daood Shah Bahminee. 

8th Sultan, Firoze (Rozi Ufzoon) Shah Bahminee, died in 1422, 
and was succeeded by his brother. 
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^th Sultan, Ahmed Shah Wullee Bahminee, died in 
was succeeded by his son. 

10th Sultan, Alla-ud-deen (II.) Shah Bahminee, died in 1457, 
and was succeeded by his son. 

11 th Sultan, Humaioon Shah Bahminee, commonly called Zalirn, 
or the tyrant, who died the victim of passion and cruelty in 
1460, and was succeeded by his son. 


in 1482, 


12th Sultan, Nizam Shah Bahminee, died in 1462, and was 
succeeded by liis brother. 

13th Sultan, Mohummud Shah Bahminee, who died 
and was succeeded by his son. 

14th Sultan, Mahmood Shah Bahminee, who died in 1518, and 
his son. 

15th Sultan, Ahmed Shah Bahminee, was his nominal successor, 
who died two years afterwards, or in 1520, and to fill his 
place. 

16th Sultan, Alla-ud-deen (III.) was set up as successor, but 
was afterwards strictly confined in 1526, when Kulleem 
Oolla Bahminee was the last on whom the title was conferred, 
and with him ended the Bahminee dynasty. 


P • 25, l. 16. There are at present four eras used in the 


Mahratta country besides the Christian— viz., 1, the Shalivahan; 
2, the Soarsun, or Arabic year; 3, the Fusdee year: and 4, the 
Raj-Abishik> or from the date of Sivajee’s ascending the throne. 

The Hindoo day and night contain 60 ghutkas , commencing 
from the time of the morning when objects at hand are dis¬ 
cernible; therefore, the name of the day by this method will not 
always be the same as with us: for our Sunday morning at 1, 2 
or 3 A.M. would be the latter part of their Saturday. 

The Mirg, or cultivator’s year, always commences in the 
beginning of our month of June, corresponding with the end of 
the Hindoo month Weyshak , or beginning of Jesht. Although the 
Hindoo year is lunar, it is adjusted to the solar time by the inter¬ 
vention of the Adheek Muheenu , or intercalary month, being one 
month counted twice over in every fourth year; and again 
further corrected by throwing out one month from one year in 
every three cycles of 60 years each, or 180 years. The month 
thrown out is termed Kshy-mas , or the deficient month. 

By calculation, it appears that the Soorsun (generally written 
Shuhoorsun by the Mussulmans) was introduced on the Mirg, 
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in Heejree 745, which corresponds with A.D. 1344-45, and 
hence it would appear that it must have originated with 
Mohummud Tughluk Shah. It was much more like his character 
than that of the Emperor Akber to introduce so useless an inno¬ 
vation; but it was in the reign of Akber that the Fusslee era 
commenced to the north of the Nerbuddah, and it was intro¬ 
duced into the Deccan by his grandson, Shah Jehan, in the year 
of the Heejree 1047, or A.D. 1637-38. The Soorsim and Fusslee 
eras are merely solar years, setting out with the date of the year 
of the Heejree when they commenced, but without making 
allowance in future reckoning for the difference between the 
solar and lunar years, by which means they differ rather more 
than three years every century. Both the Soorsim and Fusslee 
are called Mirg, or the husbandman’s year, from their com¬ 
mencing at the season when the fields begin to be sown. 

p. 25, l. 23. Hurnak Pohl and Kam Raje Ghatkay had small 
munsubs of from 200 to 300 horse; there were others, but their 
names are not known.—Mahratta MSS. 

p. 26, L 4. In Scott’s Translation it is Geodeo. In some copies 
of Ferishta it is Govind deo; but Ferishta says the chief of the 
Naiks was a descendant of the raja of Deogurh. Ram deo Rao 
Jadow was the raja of Deogurh, according to all Hindoo MSS., 
and it is not improbable that this chief’s name may have been 
Govind deo Jadow. 

p. 26, /. 12. This name has given rise to conjectures; it was 
probably some small tract about where Dhoolia, now is, in 
Gandeish, in the possession of some Mahratta polygar, It is not 
such a misnomer as Europeans have been guilty of in calling 
Toolava, Ganara, though both names are to be accounted for 
in a similar manner.—See Wilks vol. L 
p . 26, L 40. Ferishta. 

p, 27, /. 11. Mahratta MSS., and a firman in possession of one 
of the Waee Deshmookhs. 
p. 27, /. 10. Mahratta MSS. 
p. 27, /. 21. Ferishta. 

p. 27,7. 26. From Kallay’s surname, which sounds like Kala 
(black), these two are said to have been called the black and 
white eunuchs—Kala Khojeh and Gora Khojeh. European Turks 
early found their way to the Mahomedan court in the Deccan. 
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p . 27, L 30. A tobra is a leather bag used to feed horses, by 
putting in the grain and tying it on the mouth by a thong which 
passes over the horse’s head like a head-stall, and is fastened by 
putting it through a running noose on one side of the tobra. It 
is a part of the accoutrements of every Mahratta horseman. 

p . 27, J. 31. A Beega, according to the present measurement, 
approaches to within 1-15th of an acre; under some of the 
Mahomedan states it was much smaller. 
p. 27, L 36. Mahratta MSS. 

p. 28, L 10. Chakun is a small fort 18 miles north from Poona. 
It is nearly square, with towers at the angles and centres of the 
faces; it has a good ditch about 30 feet wide and 15 deep, but 
wet on the north side only; the walls are high, and parapet and 
rampart narrow, and the towers confined. There is but one 
entrance into the body of the place through five or six gate¬ 
ways; and there is a mud outwork which also has a ditch. I 
mention it particularly on account of its reputed antiquity; for 
although it probably is the fort built by Mullik-oobTijar, accord¬ 
ing to concurring Hindoo legends it was constructed by an 
Abyssinian polygar, A.D.1295. As to how he got there they do 
not pretend to account. 
p. 28, l. 25. Mahratta MSS. 

p . 28, L 25. Probably the fort of Singurh, eight miles south of 
Poona. It was called Kondaneh by the Mahomedans, but after¬ 
wards by Sivajee changed to Singurh. In Scott’s Translation it 
is written Kelneh. Kelneh is the modern Vishalgurh, and cer¬ 
tainly lies in a situation much more resembling the description 
of the country, as given by Ferishta, than Singurh. 
p . 29, l. 32. Scott’s Translation of Ferishta. 

/?. 31, /. 34. Situated in the district of the same name, north 
of the Godavery—Ferishta, Mahratta MSS., and Huqeequt-i- 
Hindoostan, a modern compendium by Luximon Narain, of 
Hyderabad. 


p. 33, /. 12. The Moghuls never acknowledged their title to 
Shah (that is, king); and, therefore, in all Moghul, writings, the 





sovereigns of Beejapoor are only mentioned by the name of Adil 
Khan. 


p. 33, L 14. One of the situations by which Nizam-ool-Moolk 
ascended to power was that of having charge of the royal falcon¬ 
ry; the Byheree being a species of hawk much used in the 
Deccan, he obtained the name of Byheree from that circumstance. 

p. 34, L 13. A list of the princes of each dynasty, with the 
dates of their reign up to the end of the sixteenth century, is as 
follows:— 

p. 34, /. 31. Or Singurh, as already noticed. 
p. 35, 1. 4. De Faria. 

p. 35, /. 2L Commonly termed by Europeans, Canara. 
p. 35, /. 22. De Faria. 
p . 35, L 24. Ferishta. 
p. 35, /. 26. De Faria. 

/>. 35, L 38. Old deeds, 

p* 36, /. 6. A Sillidar is much more respectable than a Bargeer; 
he is considered in the Mahratta country a sort of gentleman 
cavalier. 

p. 36, 1. 27. I follow the usual designation of that battle; but 
it was probably fought at some village opposite to Telikotta, 
across the Kistna, and consequently 16 miles south of the 
modern Telikotta. 
p . 36, L 35. Ferishta—Wilks. 
p. 36, /. 38. De Faria. Caesar Frederick. 
p . 37, /. 6. De Faria. 

37, L 23. I say probably, for the same reason that Colonel 
Wilks does, namely, that although included as one of the Moghul 
divisions of the soobeh of Beejapoor, there is no positive evidence 
of its having been either taken or ceded to Beejapoor. Adonee 
was taken in 1567. 

p • 38, /. 21. This is stated on the authority of many papers in 
possession of Deshpandyas, local inquiry amongst intelligent 
natives, and numerous circumstances throughout the country, 
as well as written documents in support of what the Deshpandyas 
adduce. 

pn 38, 1. 24. Under the Beejapoor state, in cases of hereditary 
property where the government was a party, there were about 
fifteen persons assembled on the Punchayet. By some old writ¬ 
ings I have seen, two-thirds of these appear to have been 
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Beejapoor, or Edit Shakes 

Ahmednugur Nizam Shakes, or Byheree 

Golcondak, or Kootub Shahse 


Dynasty 



1st. Sultan Euscof Adil Shah, assumed 
independence in 1489. Died in 1510. 
2nd. Sultan Ismael Adil Shah succe¬ 
eded his father and died in 1554, 

3rd. Sultan Mulloo Adil Shah succe¬ 
eded his father* and was deposed in 
1555. 

4th. Sultan Ibrahim Adil Shah succe¬ 
eded his brother, and died in 1557. 
5th. Sultan Ali Adil Shah succeeded 
his father, and was murdered in 1580. 
6th, Sultan Ibrahim Adil Shah succe¬ 
eded his father. 


1st. Mullik Ahmed, under the title of 
Ahmed Nizam-ool-Moolk Byheree, 
assumed independence about 1487, and 
died in 1508. 

2nd. Sultan Boorahan Nizam Shah 
succeeded his father, and died in 1553. 
3rd. Sultan Hoossein Nizam Shah 
succeeded his father, and died in 1565. 
4th. Sultan Mortiza Nizam Shah suc¬ 
ceeded his father, and was put to 
death in 1587 by his son and 'suc¬ 
cessor. 

5th. Sultan Meeran Hoossein Nizam 
Shah, who was, after a reign of two 
months, put to death, 1587. 

6th. Sultan Ismael Nizam Shah, the 
cousin of Meeran Hoossein, was rais¬ 
ed to the throne, but deposed by his 
father. 

7th. Sultan Boorahan Nizam Shah 
(II), who died in 1594. 


1st. Sultan Rootub-ool-Moolk, assum¬ 
ed independence in 1512, and was 
assassinated in 1551, 

2nd. Sultan Jumshed succeeded his 
father, and after a short reign of seven 
months was succeeded by his brother. 
3rd. Sultan Ibrahim Kootub Shah, 
who died in the year 1581. 

4th. Sultan Mohumraud Koolee 
Kootub Shah succeeded his father, 
and was succeeded by his brother. 
5th. Sultan Abdoollah Kootub Shah. 
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Mahomedans and one-third Hindoos. With regard to the 
Ahmednugur state, I have not had the same opportunities of 
gaining information; but that claims to hereditary property were 
settled by Punchayet the old papers in every district will prove. 

p. 38, L 29, The origin of this name, as here used, is probably 
to be found in the Arabic word rnoqaita , signifying the place 
of collecting the customs or revenue- The subsequent applica¬ 
tion of the word Mokassa by the Mahrattas, though perhaps 
taken from this source, is, like several of their revenue terms, 
more arbitrary than derivative. 

p. 38, l. 33. There is one instance where the situation remained 
in the same family for three generations, Mokrib Khan, 
Mokassadar of Kuttao, Kurar, &c., was succeeded by his son 
and grandson.—(Old written documents preserved by the 
Deshpandya’s family, who managed his affairs.) 

p . 39, /. 4. This may be gleaned from various parts of Ferishta; 
and, by old papers in the possession of some of the Deshmookh’s, 
it appears they were frequently intrusted with the care of the 
king’s forts. 

p . 39, /. 11. The munsubs of the Deccan states exactly corres¬ 
ponded with the number of horse from which they took their 
rank. In the Moghul service, munsubdars of 10,000 might only 
hold command of half that number of horse. The munsubs of 
Mahomedans rarely, if ever, exceeded 10,000, even under the 
Moghul government, but Mahrattas in the service of the empe¬ 
ror had much higher munsubs; in one instance, a Mahratta 
chief, as will be hereafter observed, had a munsub of 24,000 
conferred on him. 

p. 39, L 36. Where anything is disorganized, in the hands of 
many, or in a state of confusion, the Mahrattas use this phrase. 
Europeans in designating any one body of horse by this appella¬ 
tion misunderstand both its point and its meaning. The Bramins 
invariably apply it to Mahratta affairs of which they have not the 
sole management. 

p. 40, 31. Papers respecting hereditary disputes in Mahratta 

families, Ghatgay’s Buker, &c. 

pAl> L 40. Naikwaree, which is now used to denominate a parti¬ 
cular officer, a sort of hereditary land measurer on the village est¬ 
ablishment, was formerly a title of respect, like the present jee } or 



as we would say the Mahratta officers in charge of forts under 
the Beejapoor government are frequently termed Naikwaree in 
Persian MSS. and deeds. 


p . 42, /. 10. Aurungzebe allowed the old Surdeshmookhs 2 per 
cent., as appears by sunnuds of his time. 

p . 42, L 29. The Kapseekur and Moodholekur were known 
under the Beejapoor government, the former by the nowktis, the 
latter by the sathkus Ghorepurays—a distinction which both 
families keep up, but for which they can give no satisfactory 
reason; the first Ghorepuray that joined Sivajee was one of the 
former. The head of the latter is the Patell of a village near 
Satara. 

p . 43, /. 5. The ancient name of their country is Kooclhal 
Desh, a sub-division of Gohurasht. 

p. 43. /. 20. It is the village close to the celebrated caves of 
Ellora, and from which they take their name. 
p . 44, L 13. A name of Mahdeo. 

p. 45, /. 36. The above account of the ancient Mahratta 
families is from MSS., old deeds, and records in the possession 
of their descendants. 

p. 46, l. 14. Of this Hindoo, whom Ferishta calis Mean Rajoo, 
I have obtained no satisfactory account, nor is any mention 
made of him in any Mahratta MSS. that I have ever seen. 

p . 46, /. 14. Several of the Nizam Shahee kings had Abyssinian 
wives, and the nobles alluded to are said to have been chiefly 
the connections of these wives. 

p. 46, L 22. It sustained two memorable sieges before it was 
finally taken; and its first defence, maintained by Ghaund Beebee, 
the widow of Ali Adil Shah of Beejapoor, was perfectly heroic. 
The Chaund Beebee, who was assassinated during the second 
siege, still lives in Deccan story and Deccan song, a heroine un¬ 
rivalled. The celebrated lady, the historian Khafee Khan calls 
the daughter of Boorahan Nizam Shah; but this is a mistake; 
she was the daughter of Hoossein Nizam Shah, and given in 
marriage, with the fort of Sholapoor as her portion, to Ali Adil 
Shah in 1564, for the purpose of binding the alliance then formed 
against the raja of the Carnatic. Some years after her husband’s 
death she returned to Ahmednugur. 
p. 46, L 35. Mahratta MSS. 
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p. 46, l. 35. Aware of the contents of the cup, he swallowed 
the poison tendered by his ungrateful sovereign.— Ferishta. 

p. 47, l. 13. Frequently written Gurka by Mahomedan authors. 
Its name of Khirkee was afterwards, as we shall see, changed to 
Aurungabad. 

p. 47, l. 29. This account of Mullik Umber’s famous revenue 
arrangements is principally upon the authority of Mahratta 
MSS., where it is stated that his assessment was two-fifths of the 
produce of government lands. Tradition says his money com¬ 
mutation was about one-third. 

p. 48, l. 25. This is supposed by the present Jan Rao Naik 
Nimbalkur to have been his ancestor Jugpal, who was killed 
about this period. Though the Naiks of Phultun held their 
jagheer from the Beejapoor government, this circumstance affords 
no satisfactory evidence of Ibrahim Adil Shah’s having "assisted 
Mullik Umber, or that there was a general confederacy against 
the Moghuls. From the character of Jugpal, who, according tb 
the family legends, was always present where there was hunting 
or fighting, he may have joined without the authority of his 
government. 

p. 48, l. 29. Ferishta’s history, which is deservedly considered 
our best authority, ends about the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. From that period, for the ensuing 40 years, or up to 
the final dismemberment of the kingdom of Ahmednugur, I 
have adopted the work of Khafee Khan as the most consistent 
and authentic source, respecting that obscure period of Deccan 
history. Khafee Khan was the assumed name of the author; 
his real name was Mohummud Hashem Khan. He was the son 
of Khwajeh Meer, also an historian, and an officer of high rank 
in the service of Moraud Bukhsh; but after that prince’s confine¬ 
ment and death, he came into the employment to Aurungzebe. 
Mohummud Hashem Khan was brought up in Aurungzebe’s 
service, and was employed by him both in political and military 
situations. His history has been frequently referred to, and large 
extracts from it have appeared in various works, particularly in 
the Seyr Mutuakhereen, but no English translation of the history 
has been published. Dow’s third volume would have been much 
more valuable, had he adopted Khafee Khan as his only author¬ 
ity. The history was written after Aurungzebe’s death; the 
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great blank in the Moghul history, which occurs from the tenth 
year of that emperor’s reign, is very indifferently supplied, but 
after the twenty-third year of the reign, the account is full, and 
is frequently supported by other authorities, or rather, at that 
period, serves to corroborate them. 

During repeated visits to the ancient city of Beejapoor, which 
was comprehended in a tract of territory for some time under 
xny superintendence, I endeavoured to collect from the descen¬ 
dants of the persons in charge of the once splendid endowments 
of its mosques and mausoleums, all the manuscripts, deeds, and 
papers in their possession. 

The following is a list of those which bore the smallest re¬ 
ference to my subject:— 

1st.—Original memoranda of a history of Beejapoor* partly 
arranged by Abdool Hoossein Qazee, who died a few years 
before the city was finally captured; the papers, said to be in his 
own handwriting, are in possession of a Peerzaduh, styled Sahib 
Huzrut, son-in-law of Abdoollah Sahib, a very venerable and 
sensible old man, the most respectable person now in Beejapoor. 
He is full of legendary information, and on seeing and convers¬ 
ing with him, in the midst of lofty domes and falling palaces, one 
fancies himself in company with the last of the inhabitants of 
that wonderful place. 

2nd.-—A history of Beejapoor, by Meer Ibrahim, son of Meer 
Hoossein Lohr. This work, which the Deccan Mahomedans fre¬ 
quently quote without understanding it, is nothing more than a 
collection of names and dates, expressing the dates in letters, 
and something of the characters of each individual whose death 
13 thus recorded. 

3rd.—A history of Ali Adil Shah II., written by Noor Ullah, 
the son of Syud AH Mohummud Hoosseinee Qadree, in which 
there is some very useful information amongst a great deal of 
rubbish. 

4th.—The Ali Namu, an historical poem of the reign of Ali Adil 
Shah II. It is written by Nusserut, the only poet of Beejapoor, 
excepting Hashimee, who translated Yusoof and Zuleikha into 
Hindoostanee verse. The works of Nusserut are the Ali Namu 
and Goolshun-i-eshq; a copy of the former was found in Tippoo’s 
library at Seringapatam, and is not uncommon. 
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5th.—A history of Beejapoor, written by Syud Moideen Pcer- 
zaduh, suggested by numerous inquiries put to him by English 
officers, who have been much in the habit of visiting Beejapoor 
since the last Mahratta war. It was finished in January 1821; 
and although great pains have been taken, the author’s dates, 
by confusing the Soorsunand Heejree eras, are frequently much 
misplaced. His industry, however, is very commendable. 

p. 49, /. I. Beejapoor MSS. 

p . 50, L 33. I say probably Ahmednugur, because Shahjee had 
no hereditary claim to the Deshmookhee of Ahmednugur, and 
it will hereafter appear that his son Sivajee set up such a pre¬ 
tension. 

p. 50, L 35. Original firman, from Shah Jehan to Kellojee 
Bhonslay, found in possession of a Mahratta who headed a petty 
insurrection near Vishalgurh in 1820. Kellojee Bhonslay was 
put to death by Aurungzebe; the time and circumstances are 
not ascertained.—Mahratta MSS. 

p. 54, /. 40. He afterwards became mad, and died from the 
effects of an old wound in the head. 

p . 55, L 17. Beejapoor MSS. Khafee Khan mentions that the 
daughter of Shah jee was captured on this occasion, but I cannot 
find that he had a daughter. 

p . 55, L 22. Supposed to be Nagojee Ghatgay Joojhar Rao 
who was killed in a battle with the Moghuls.—(Buker of the 
Ghatgay family.) 

p * 56, L 12.. There is evidence of these facts in Mahratta MSS. 
as well as in Khafee Khan. This is no doubt the regency of 
Shahjee which we find mentioned in all the Mahratta MSS. as 
having, taken place during a minority in the family of Nizam 
Shah. 

p. 57, L 10. “The sovereign of the plain.” The natives of 
Beejapoor insist on calling it moolk-i-mydan, which, they say, 
signifies “the lion of the plain.” This gun, of which the muzzle 
is four feet eight inches in diameter, and the calibre two feet 
four inches, was cast at Ahmednugur, A.D. 1549, by a native of 
Constantinople, named Hoossein Khan. Aurungzebe put an in¬ 
scription upon it to commemorate the conquest of Beejapoor in 
1685, which has led to the mistake of supposing it to have been 
cast at that time. It is alike curious from its dimensions and 
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its history; the Bombay government in 1823 was particularly 
desirous of sending it to the king of England, and an engineer 
was sent to examine it for the purpose; but the present state 
of the roads renders the difficulty of transporting such a huge 
mass of metal to the coast almost insuperable. 

p. 58, l, 2. Khafee Khan mentions the capture of the son and 
family of Shahjee in one of these forts, of which I can find no 
confirmation, and consider it a mistake connected with the 
report of the former capture of Jeejee Bye. The same author 
mentions Sivajee’s escape to a fort in the sea on this occasion; 
and this also may allude to the former circumstance. Jeejee 
Bye, after her first capture, seems to have been principally at 
Kondaneh, Sewneree, and perhaps, from the year 1633 to 1636, 
occasionally at Maholy in the Concan. 

p. 58, /. 29. The neighbourhood of the capital of Beejapoor is 
very sterile on three sides, but four miles to the south of the city 
there is a rich, deep, black soil, which in good seasons produces 
very extraordinary crops. The soil extends several miles on each 
side of the small river .Dhone, the water of which is strongly 
impregnated with salt. The Mahrattas have a very expressive 
rhyme in regard to this small tract:— 

Should the crop on Dhone grow , who can eat it? 

Should it fail, who can cat? 

p. 59, l. 34. Kondaneh came into Shahjee’s possession by his 
being at the head of the government. Kondaneh and Poorundhur 
were two of those forts which, under the Mahomedan govern¬ 
ments, were reserved by the king, and not intrusted to the care 
of jagheerdars. 

Belore quitting this chapter, I have to acknowledge my obli¬ 
gations to Captain Alexander Gordon, first assistant to the 
Resident at Nagpoor, and Mr. William Erskine, late of Bombay: 
the former has translated Khafee Khan to the end of the reign 
of Jehangeer, and the latter has translated all such parts of the 
reign of Shah Jehan from the same author, as bear reference to 
Deccari history. Both these gentlemen allowed me the free use 
of their labours, and thus far materially shortened mine. 

I have had access to two or three copies of the original of 
Khafee Khan; the best is in the library of Moonsliee Mohurnmud 
Htmeef, late of the Poona residency. 
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p. 60, /. 5. From this period I have recourse principally to 
Mahratta manuscripts. Those to which I shall have immediate 
occasion to refer are as follow:—• 

1. A Life of Sivajee, procured from the late raja of Kolapoor, 
written by Kistnajee Anund Subhasud. There are several copies 
of this work; one is in possession of Mr. Hale, the judge and 
magistrate of the Southern Concan, to* which I had access. I 
returned the original copy to the raja of Kolapoor* and lodged a 
copy of it with the Literary Society of Bombay. 

2. Lives of the Rajas, and History of the Mahratta Empire , from 
the earliest pei tod to the present time: compiled by Mulhar Ram 
Rao Chitnees from original memoranda, and originals, or copies 
of many authentic papers, written or transcribed by his ancestors, 
who were all persons highly distinguished at the courts of 
Raigurh, Ginjee, and Satara. Mulhar Ram Rao’s Life of Sivajee 
is very voluminous; but-1 do not think he has made a good use 
of the valuable letters and records in his possession. Sivajee’s 
instructions to officers and departments are very complete and 
satisfactory. Some of the original copies of these instructions 
are in the handwriting of Balajee Aujee, and I have had them 
authenticated from another quarter, as will be mentioned. I 
lodged a copy of Mulhar Ram Rao’s work with the Literary 
Society of Bombay. 

3 . A Life of Sivajee, procured from the descendant of Chunder 
Rao Moray, raja ofjowlee. 

4. A Life of Sivajee , partly translated into English by Thomas 
Coats, Esq., late superintending surgeon of the Poona auxiliary 
force. 

5 . A Life of Sivajee, partly translated, in the handwriting of the 
late Sir Barry Close. Received from the Hon. M. Elphinstone. 

6 . A Life of Sivajee , obtained from the Koolkurnee of Kolhar, 
near Beejapoor. 

7 . A History of the Mahrattas, including an account of the kings 
of Beejapoor, by the Deshpandya of Kuttao Desh. 

When reverting to Moghul history, Khafee Khan continues 
my principal authority. 
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60, 1. 23. Kurar is situated 30 miles south of Satara. 
p. 61, L 3. Bye adjoined to a woman’s name designates her 
being a lady. 

p* 61, l. 10. It is situated about 50 miles north of Poona. The 
town is called Joonere, the fort Sewneree. 

p» 61, 1. 35. These Bramins, when occupied by ordinary duties, 
are termed car coons, or clerks; but when sent on public business, 
on the part of any great men, they are, in common with all 
envoys, styled Wukeels. This remark applies to Bramin writers 
in the service of an individual, and to subordinate clerks. Bramins 
at the head of offices, or employed in particular departments of 
the state, are designated according to the name of the office or 
situation they hold. Every Mahratta owner of land, money, or 
even of two or three horses, has his carcoon, who ostensibly 
attends to all his orders in the most respectful manner; but the 
carcoon has generally the whole property at his disposal. He 
contrives to lend his master money at usurious interest, and soon 
runs him in debt to himself; and the poor Mahratta is thus 
completely in the Bramin’s power. But each frequently becomes 
necessary to the other, and many Bramin carcoons in Mahratta 
families, on very trying occasions, have shown the most devoted 
attachment and fidelity to the person and interests of their 
masters. 

p. 62, L 12. Mahratta MSS. 

p. 62, L 28. Beejapoor MSS. I have enumerated those manus¬ 
cripts in the preceding chapter. 
p . 63, L 12. Mr. Grant’s Pol. Analysis. 

p . 63, /. 20. Khafee Khan. I give this definition as the histo¬ 
rian has recorded it; 1 have no reason to doubt its correctness, 
but I have not found it in any other authority. Village revenue 
accounts in the Deccan are to this day not unfrequently stated 
in Tukhas by the Koolkurnees. 
p. 64, /. 22. See p. 10 for explanation of this word. 
jto. 66, 1. 5. Now Singurh. 
p. 66, /. 21. Mahratta MSS. 

p. 66, L 35. Khafee Khan, Beejapoor MSS., and some evidence 
in Mahratta MSS. 

p . 66, /. 38. Mahratta MSS. Sivajee called it Pruchundgurh. 
I have retained the ancient name by which it is still known. 
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p. 68, £21. The literal signification would be lion’s fort, but 
the lion’s den was the meaning intended by the name which 
Sivajee gave to Kondaneh; so say the Mahrattas, and it is proved 
by Sivajee’s own words as we shall find recorded. 
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/;. 71, /. 15. It is not exactly known at what period the power 
of his predecessors commenced; but Hubush Khan and Seedee 
Umber were Abyssinian admirals of the Nizam Shahee fleet 
during the time of Mullik Umber; and an Abyssinian officer, 
named Seedee Bulbul, was at that time in command of Rairee.— 
Beejapoor MSS. 

p. 71, L 24. Jinjeera, the name by which the place is known 
in the Deccan, is the Mahratta corruption of the Arabic word 
Juzeerah ,, an island. 

p, 71, L 27. Seedee, when assumed by Africans themselves, 
has an honorable import, being a modification of the Arabic 
word syud, a lord; but, in the common acceptation, it is rather 
an appellation of reproach than of distinction. 

p. 71, l. 31. Khafee Khan, Orme, and a loose traditionary 
Persian MS. procured from the collector and magistrate of the 
Southern Concan. 

p . 72, L 9. The manner of surprising these forts is not satis¬ 
factorily explained; but a traditionary account of one of Sivajee’s 
exploits suggested a like attempt by a body of insurgents in the 
Concan-Ghaut-Mahta, who took up arms against the Peishwa’s 
government, in modern times, during the administration ol 
Trimbukjee Dainglia. It was usual for the villagers, in the vici¬ 
nity of the hill-forts, to contribute a quantity of leaves and grass 
for the purpose of thatching the houses in the fort—a practice 
said to have prevailed from before the time of Sivajee. The in¬ 
surgents having corrupted one or two persons of the garrison, 
a party of them, each loaded with a bundle of grass, having his 
arms concealed below it, appeared at the gate in the dress of 
villagers, to deposit, as they pretended, the annual supply; and 
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being thus gained, they surprised the garrison., and 
possessed themselves of the place. The fort was Prucheetgurh, 
and the circumstance will be alluded to in its proper place; it 
is only mentioned here as a stratagem, the original merit of 
which is ascribed to Sivajee. 

p. 73, L 8. Mahratta MSS., Khafee Khan, Beejapoor MSS., 
and tradition. 

p. 73, L 34. Mahratta MSS. 

p, 74, /. 8. Original letters of the Emperor Shah Jehan to 
Sivajee. 

[Duff has been proved wrong. Shivaji conducted negotiations 
with Murad, not with Shah Jahan. See Shivajee and His Times 
by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, p. 37, footnote. Ed .] 
p, 74, L 10. Colonel Wilks says Rendoollah Khan. His name 
in Mahratta MSS. is certainly always mentioned with Morar 
Punt’s, but Rendoollah Khan died in 1643, as appears on his 
tomb. He had a son or relation who had the same title, but 
he never attained sufficient rank or influence to have obtained 
Shahjee’s release. 
p. 74, /. 12. Mahratta MSS. 

P' 74*3 ^ 23. Original letter from Shah Jehan. The original 
letters from Shah Jehan and Aurungzebe to Sivajee are in the 
possession of the raja of Satara. Copies of them are lodged with 
the Literary Society of Bombay. [Possibly these Persian letters pre¬ 
served at Satara are forgeries. For the letters that were exchanged 
between Shivajee and Aurangzib and others see House of Shivaji 
by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 3rd. ed., pp. 116-26. Ed.] 
p . 74, L 38. Mahratta MSS. 

p. 75,/. 11. Copy of the original instrument, and Mahratta 
MSS. 

A 77, l. 8. Sivajee called it Wujrgurh, a name which it has 
not retained. 

p. 78, l. 23. Futih Khan had before changed the name to 
Futihnugur, which it did not retain.—Beejapoor MSS. 
p • 81, /. 2. Beejapoor MSS. 

P* 81, /. 10. Tavernier. Bernier. It is perhaps the same vulgar 
story which Fryer relates regarding the son of All Adil Shah, 
and probably equally unfounded.—See Fryer p. 169. 
p> 81, l; 30. Beejapoor MSS. 




p. 81, l. 36. In a letter to Sivajee he thus announces it—“The 
fort of Beder, which is accounted impregnable, and which is the 
key to the conquest of the Deccan and Carnatic, has been 
captured by me in one day, both fort and town, which was scar¬ 
cely to have been expected without one year’s fighting.”— 
Original letter from Aurungzebe to Sivajee. [Aurangzib first 
laid seige to the fort of Bidar on 2nd March 1637. The letter was 
written on 22nd April 1657. Ed.] 

p. 82, l. 5. Beejapoor MSS. 

p. 83, 1. 37. There is a good deal of confusion in the dates of the 
reign of Aurungzebe, owing to its commencement having been 
frequently reckoned from 1659. Khafee Khan is, inconsequence 
sometimes thrown out one or two years. Aurungzebe appears 
to have begun by reckoning his reign from the date of his victory 
over Dara, to have subsequently ascended the throne in the 
following year, and then changed the date, which he again 
altered by reverting to the former date at some later and un¬ 
known period. 
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p . 85. L 9. Original letter from Aurungzebe to Sivajee. 
p. 85. L 13. Original letter from Aurungzebe to Sivajee.— 
Mahratta MSS. 
p. 85, 1. 22. Mahratta MSS. 

p. 86, l. 9. Mahratta MSS. and original letter from Aurungzebe 
written immediately after the battle with Jeswunt Sing and 
Kassim Khan, which happened, not near the Nerbuddah, as 
Colonel Dow seems to conclude, but within 12 miles of Oojein. 
p. 86, l. 26. Mahratta MSS. 
p. 87, L 5. Beejapoor MSS. 
p . 87, L 28. Copy of the original treaty. 

p . 90, 1. 37. The Beechwa, or scorpion, is aptly named in its 
resemblance to that reptile. 

p. 90, L 39. The Wagnuck, or tiger’s claws, is a small steel 
instrument, made to fit on the fore and little finger. It has three 
crooked blades, which are easily concealed in a half-closed hand. 

vv 
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p. 91,1. 36. The occasions where Sivajee was ever known to 
exercise cruelty to prisoners were those where he supposed them 
to be obstinately concealing wealth, which he was determined 
to extort. 

p. 92, /. 29. Mahratta and Persian MSS., and English Records. 
The English Records, referred to during the seventeenth cent ury, 
are principally in the East India House, London. 

p. 92, /. 37. The name of the person who gave up Panalla is 
nowhere mentioned. One Beejapoor MS. states that Sivajee 
took it by stratagem; another, that a Hindoo in charge surrender¬ 
ed it, which so far corresponds with the Mahratta account. 
Panalla was one of those forts to which the king generally 
appointed the Kiilidar, but it was situated within the jagheer of 
Roostum Zuman, one of the Beejapoor generals, whom we shall 
haveoccasion to mention in our progress. The jagheer of Roostum 
Ztiman comprehended Merich and Kolapoor above the Ghauts, 
and Carwar and Rajapoor in the Concam There is reason to 
suppose that Roostum Zuman was bribed by Sivajee at a very 
early period; the English merchants of the factories of Rajapoor 
and Carwar repeatedly accuse him of being in league with 
Sivajee, and of sharing in the plunder of some towns in his own 
jagheer. 

93, L 10. Thanna literally signifies a garrison, but it also 
means, more especially in Deccan history, the military post at 
which the inferior revenue officers are stationed to protect the 
country, aid the police, and collect the revenue, whether the 
station be a fort or ail open village. The cultivators consider him 
their master who is in possession of the thanna; for this reason 
garrison does not convey the full meaning of thanna, and I have 
therefore been sometimes obliged to use it in preference to the 
English word. 

p• 93, /, 11. Gurhee means a small, or sometimes a weak, fort, 
Buttees Serala is called a Gurhee, although it is a mud fort, 
extensive, but of no strength. 

p. 93, L 24. Mahratta MSS. A letter from the English factory 
at Rajapoor states that Roostum Zuman sent on a small party 
of his troops, under the son of Afzool Khan, and betrayed them 
into the hands of Sivajee; but the intelligence then obtained by 
the factors, all of which they wrote off just as it was received. 
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nnot be relied on; indeed they frequently add that reports are 
so contradictory, they know not what to believe. Their letters, 
however, are very important for fixing dates; and in corroborating 
facts admittted by native authorities, they are invaluable. 

p . 94, /. 17. I have retained his name of Seedee Johur; but in 
all Beejapoor writings his name is henceforth changed to Sulabut 
Khan. The supposition of his being at all connected with the 
Seedees of Jinjecra is a mistake into which it would be very 
easy to account for Mr. Orme’s having fallen. 

p. 95, /. 27. The Seedees, in general, have in the present day 
a high character among the Mahrattas for fidelity to their promise- 
p. 97, 1. 12. Mahratta MSS., Beejapoor MSS., and English 
Records. The unfortunate Englishmen were not finally released 
without paying a ransom. There appears to have been some 
reason for Sivajee’s suspicion, though the fact was never fully 
ascertained. 

p. 98, l. 8. Mahratta MSS. 

p. 99, L 26. Ibrahim Khan accompanied the king’s mother to 
Mecca—the usual resort of displaced Mahomedan ministers, as 
Benares is of Bramins under similar circumstances, 
p . 99, /. 32. Beejapoor MSS. The campaign of Ali Adil Shah 
in the Carnatic is celebrated by Nusserut in his Ali Namu, 
already mentioned. 

p. 100,/. 17. The territory generally is now called Sawunt- 
Waree. 

p . 100, l. 21. Or Gheriah. 
p. 100, L 31. Mahratta MSS. 
p . 100, L 34, Beejapoor MSS. 
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p. 103, l. 18. Maternal uncle of Aurungzebe, and nephew of 
the celebrated Noor Mhal, whose name is probably more gene¬ 
rally known at present from Mr. Moore’s Lalla Rookh than from 
the history of India. The fact of our being indebted to Noor 
jehan’s mother for the discovery of utter of roses, is gravely 
recorded by the historian Khafee Khan. 
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p. 103, /. 28. Khafee Khan. 

p. 103, L 37. Mahratta MSS., Khafee Khan. 

p. 104, /. 4. Mahratta MSS. and English Records. 

p. 104, /. 7. Mahratta MSS. 

jfr. 104, /. 12. Khafee Khan. 

p* 104, /. 17. Mahratta MSS., and letter from the English 
factors, then prisoners at large in Rajapoor, dated 12th April 
1663. • 

p..m, L 21. Mahratta MSS, 

p* 104, /. 21. The means his emissaries took to obtain him 
admission is omitted in the Mahratta MSS., but Khafee Khan’s 
account bears every mark of probability. It is also confirmed by 
Catron. 

p. 105,'/. 18. Mahratta MSS. 

p. 105, /. 36. It was about this time, when the army had retired, 
that Sivajee, having gone to hear a Kutha by Tookararn, in the 
town of Poona, narrowly escaped being made prisoner fay the. 
garrison of Cfaakun. The Mahratta MSS. particularly mention* 
the miraculous interference of the god Pandoorang, by whom 
he was saved. 

p. 106, L 21. The sack of Surat on this occasion is most 
minutely described in the Records of the English factory, now in 
the East India House. In consequence of their generous defence 
of the property of others, Aurungzebe granted to the English a 
perpetual exemption from a portion of the customs exacted from 
the traders of other nations at Surat. During the time the 
Mahrattas were plundering the town, Sivajee remained outside. 
A person named Smith, an Englishman, was taken prisoner and 
carried before Sivajee, whom he represented as seated in a tent, 
ordering heads and hands to be chopped off, in cases where 
persons were supposed to be concealing their wealth. 

The walls of Surat, up to this period, were of mud. They 
were now ordered to be built of brick. Thevenot, who was 
at Surat in the early part of 1666, mentions that they were then 
in progress. 

p . 106, /. 23. Some Mahrattas, very old men, join in all sorts 
of hunting; the present Jan RaoNaik Nimbalkur must be nearly 
as old as Shahjee was, and is still a keen sportsman, [fie died 
on 23rd January on the bank of the Tungahbhadra, in the 
Basavapatan district. Ed.] 
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p , 106, l. 29. The English Records mention the capture of 
Porto Novo by Shahjee in July 1661. 


p. 106, L 29. All the Mahratta MSS. state the conquest to 
have been made by Shahjee. No Mahrattas or Bramins, con¬ 
versant with their own history, seem to think otherwise; the 
doubt seems to have arisen in the neighbourhood of Tanjore, and 
it was natural to have done so, owing to the apprehension which 
the Tanjore raja must have .entertained of being called to 
account for half his revenue; proofs, however, of what he stated 
will ultimately appear. 

p. 107, L 14. The English factors at Carwar and Rajapoor 
mention that 6,000 of the Beejapoor troops were killed. 

p. 107, L 26. According to a letter from the Carwar factory, 
this fleet consisted of 85 frigates and 3 great ships. By the 
frigates are probably meant the small vessel with one mast, from 
30 to 150 tons burthen, common on the Malabar coast; and by 
the great ships, three-masted vessels. 

p. 107, L 37. The English factory paid £112. sterling of this 
contribution. 

p . 107, L 38. Mahratta MSS., and English Records. The 
former mention that Sivajee on this expedition acquired vast 
plunder at Hussnoor, the latter say at Barcelore. The Mahrattas 
say that Hussnoor (with the situation of which I am unacquaint¬ 
ed) is a town in Rardez, in the Goa territory. 
p. 108, L 17. Fryer. 

p. 109, /. 7 & 29: Catrou, from Manouchi’s MS., says Netajee 
was bribed by Jey Sing, which, although not mentioned in the 
Mahratta MSS., is more than probable. 

p. 109, L 33. Pie was styled, from the name of his capital, raja of 
Ambhere, now better known by that of Jeypoor or Jeynuggur. He 
was probably grandfather to the celebrated astronomer Jey Sing, 
who succeeded to the principality in 1693. 

p. 110, L 7. He was no relation of the gallant Purvoe of the 
same name who covered Sivajee’s retreat from Panalia. 

p. 110. L 16. The highest point of the mountain of Poorundhur 
is upwards of 1,700 feet from the plain immediately below; 
there are two forts, an upper and lower, situated from 300 to 
400 feet below the summit; the works, like most of the hill forts 
in that part of the country, are of perpendicular rock, and 
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bastions of masonry, by which the natural defences are generally 
surmounted, 

p . Ill, /. 1. Or Rooder Mahal, according to the Mahrattas. 
p . 112, L 21. The twelve remaining forts were—1, Rajgurh; 

2, Torna; 3, Rairee (Raigurh); 4, Linganah; 5, Mhargurh; 6, 
Ballagurh; 7, Gossala; 8, Eeswaree; 9, Palee; 10 Bhoorup; 11, 
Koaree, and 12, Oodedroog. 

p, 112, L 37. This proposal on the part of Sivajee was sent to 
the emperor according to custom in the form of a petition; and, 
at the suggestion of Jey Sing, Sivajee intimated his intention of 
visiting the emperor, by stating, in the most courtly strain, his 
desire to kiss the royal threshold* 
p . 113, L 9. Original letter, 
jft. 113, L 11. Khafee Khan. 

p. 113, l. 30. Beejapoor MSS., confirmed by grants of land 
to Ruttajee Manay in consequence. The deeds are in possession 
of the family at Muswar. 
p . 113, /. 33. Khafee Khan. 
p. 113, L 37. Original letter. 

p. 114, L 5. The account of the proceedings for 1665 is partly 
from Khafee Khan, but principally on the authority of Mahratta 
MSS. • 

p . 114, /. 24. Nuzzur signifies a present; an offering made by 
an inferior to a superior in token of fealty, submission, congra¬ 
tulation, &c. There are a vast number of ceremonies and 
observances attendant both on the mode of presenting and of 
receiving nuzzurs. Under the name of an offering, it is frequently 
a heavy exaction, imposed on appointment to office, or succession 
to rank and property. 

p . 115, /. 18. This is distinctly asserted in the Chitness’s MS. 
p . 115, /. 39. One MS. by Kistnajee Anund Subhasud says 
Moro Punt’s sister was married to one of the sons. 

y). 116, L 9. The account of Sivajee’s visit and imprisonment, 
and of his escape from Delhi, is on the authority of Mahratta 
MSS., Scott’s Deccan , and Khafee Khan. His escape was known 
in the Deccan long before he reached it. The English factors at 
Carwar, iri a letter dated September 29th, 1666,’observe—“If 
it be true that Sivajee hath escaped, Aurungzebe will quickly 
hear of him to his sorrow.” 
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p . 116, /, 31. Mahratta MSS. 

116, /. 35. Khafee Khan. 

7 

118, L 8. His well-known letter to Aurungzebe concerning 
the jizeea> or poll-tax, on all persons not professing Mahomedan- 
ism, is preserved by the raja of Kolapoor as the production of 
Sivajee. 

p. 118, L 23. Original letter. 
p . 118, L 24. Mahratta MSS. 
p . 118, L 28. Mahratta MSS. and paper. 
p . 119, L 2. Scott’s Deccan , and Mahratta MSS. 
p . 119, /. 3. Mahratta MSS. Netajee Palkur, the predecessor 
of Kartojee Goozur, was, according to Khafee Khan, made 
prisoner by Jey Sing, and sent to Delhi by the emperor’s orders, 
where he became a Mahomedan, obtained a munsub, and the 
title of Mohummud Koolee, but afterwards returned to Sivajee. 
This is not mentioned by the Mahrattas, although it may have 
been so. Among Mahrattas, he never could have been respected, 
obeyed, or noticed as a renegado. 
p. 119, L 6. Mahratta MSS, 

p. 119, L 30. English Records, and Mahratta MSS. 
p . 119, /. 33. Mahratta MSS., and Scott’s Deccan. 
p . 119, l 35. Mahratta MSS. 
p . 119, /. 41. Scott’s Deccan . 

/;. 120, L 5, English Records, and Mahratta MSS. 

/>. 120, /, 11. English Records. Letter from the factors at 
Bombay. 

p . 120, L 17. Correspondence of the English factories. 
p . 120, /. 34. The Sillidars, and all horsemen who did not be¬ 
long to thePagah, were obliged to furnish their own ammunition; 
there were particular rules, and the most careful system of 
economy, laid down by Sivajee for subsisting his Pagah. 

p . 122, L 10. For ornament many of them wear very heavy 
gold and silver rings, and large ear-rings, which go round the 
back of the ear; thick necklaces of silver, and sometimes of gold, 
curiously wrought, are also much worn. All natives of India wear 
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mustachiov and the Mahrattas, when they wish to describe a 
person as extraordinarily fierce-looiing, mention his turban tied 
beneath his chin, and mustachios almost as thick as their arm, 

P • 122,/. 13. The trained spearmen may always be known 
among Mahfattas by their riding very long, the ball of the toe 
touching the stirrup; some of the matchlockmen, and most of 
the Bramins, ride very short and ungracefully. 

p. 122, /. 16. With respect to the horse’s appointments, the 
bridle consists of a single head-stall of cotton-rope, or leader with 
a small but very severe flexible bit. There is a second head- 
stall over that of the bridle, to which is fixed a thong, or cotton 
band, tightly fastened to the girths, and this forms a strong 
standing martingale. The Mahratta saddle is composed of two 
pieces, or sides, of very thick felt, strongly sewed and tied to¬ 
gether with thongs or cotton rope, leaving a small space between 
the sides, so as to prevent pressure on the horse’s backbone; 
attached to this is a crupper, made of cotton rope, frequently 
covered with a piece of coloured silk or broadcloth. When the 
saddle is put on, the horseman lays over it his blanket, some¬ 
times a carpet, and any spare clothes he may have. Two cotton 
bags, or pouches, tied together by a string and thrown over the 
front part of the saddle, carries either provision or plunder; 
when all these are adjusted, the horseman mounts; and the last 
thing is to seize his spear, which is stuck by the horse’s head 
in the ground. On the left side and hind part of the saddle is 
suspended the tobra, or feeding bag already described, in which 
the pegs for picketing the horse, and his head and heel ropes, 
are carried. T he horses in India are tied by ropes fastened to 
two tent pegs, one on each side, and also by ropes extended 
behind, which secure their heels. 

P • *23, /, 13. A Beejapoor pagoda was valued at from three 
to four rupees. 

P % 123, l. 15. The pay of a joomladar in the infantry was 
seven pagodas; in the cavalry, 20. A soobehd&r of cavalry had 
50 pagodas and a palanquin. The pay of a punch-huzaree was 
200 pagodas a month, besides an allowance for a palanquin 
and aftabgeer, 

p. 124, L 34. I am inclined to think that all commanders of 
forts, under the Mahomedan governments not appointed by the 
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king, were termed havildars, and that the term killidar, now in 
universal use, was originally the distinguishing appellation of 
those governors of fortresses who were specially appointed by 
a royal commission. 

p. 125, l. 31. Both those authorities were civil, not military, 
as the names might lead some of my readers to suppose. 

p . 125, L 33. Both these authorities were civil, not military, 
as the names might lead some of my readers to suppose. 

p . 126, L 33. Fryer. 

p. 127, /. 11, Moro Punt was his familiar name, or that which 
would be used in conversation—a custom common among 
Mahrattas, but which often makes it difficult to recognize, in 
their writings or letters, the names of people with whose history 
or persons we may be well acquainted. The very next name is 
an instance and illustration of this remark; Neeloo PuntSonedeo 
was the real name of Abaj.ee Sonedeo; but the familiar appel¬ 
lation of Abajee, given to him in boyhood, is that by which he is 
generally known, though his real name frequently occurs in the 
Mahratta MSS. 

p . 127, L 13. This word, already used, is a corr yuon or the 
Persian muzmooadar ; but the correct expression would scarcely 
be understood by the Mahrattas. Muzzimdar is now in fact a 
Mahratta word. Instances of the kind occur repeatedly where I 
have preferred using the word generally known in the Mahratta 
country. Although I may offend the ear of Persian scholars by 
such a practice, any one who has much to do with Mahrattas 
will, I think, find it more useful, and in the Mahratta history it 
is surely more correct. 

p* 127, L 40. This Rugonath Punt Nya Shastree was one of 
Sivajee’s earliest and most confidential adherents; he was fre¬ 
quently employed as his envoy, but must not be confounded 
with Rugonath Punt Hunwuntay. 

p. 128, L 30. This account of Sivajee’s institutions is as brief 
an extract as I could make from original papers now in posses¬ 
sion of the raja of Satara, or his Chitness, the hereditary descen- 
dent of Rallajee Aujee. I have also obtained considerable 
information from a mass of records belonging to Surwultum 
Baboo Rao, the present Punt Amat. 
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p. 131, L 25, The Mahrattas who fall in battle are carried 
off by their companions when it is possible to do so. To leave 
a commander’s body to indiscriminate burial, without the fune¬ 
ral rites, is considered base in the highest degree. “Father” is 
an epithet much used by the soldiery of India, both as a term 
of respect, as appears in the text, and as a cheering encourage¬ 
ment. The chulo, mira bap, “come on, my father,” so often heard 
from officers of British sepoys in action, is precisely the “come 
on, my boys,” and allons mes enfans of the English and French. 
p, 131, L 30. Names of Vishnoo and Mahdeo. 
p . 132, /. 15. English Records, Bombay to Surat, March 21st, 


1670. 


p . 132, L 19. The Mahratta MSS. afford no particulars of 
the manner in which the approaches were carried on in these 
sieges. The Bombay Records, in mentioning the siege of Kurnalla, 
say—“They advance by throwing up breastworks of earth and 
boards which they carry before them.” 
p. 132, /. 20. Mahratta MSS., English Records. 
p. 132, 1. 21. Mahratta MSS., and Scott’s Deccan . 
p* 133, /, 5. This account of the revolution at Jinjeera is on 
the authority of Khafee Khan, but I am not certain of the exact 
date of the transfer of the fleet to the Moghuls. Their previous 
dependence on Beejapoor had long been nominal. 

p . 133, L 21. The English factors call him “the late king of 
Kascar, deposed by his own son.” Sivajee, say they, found in 
his quarters a vast treasure in gold, silver, and plate, a gold bed, 
and other rich furniture. 


p. 134, /. 12. Mahratta MSS. 

p . 134, /. 22. English Records, partly confirmed by Mahratta 
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p. 134, /. 34. Mahratta MSS., and English Records. The Surat 
factors particularly notice this incursion which they suppose 
was headed by Sivajee in person. They mention his having 
exacted the promise of chouth, and that he “very severely plun¬ 
dered Kurinja, and carried away all the chief men, except such 
as escaped in women’s clothes,” from which it is evident that 
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the Moghuls knew by experience that part of Sivajee’s regula¬ 
tions regarding protection to females. 

p. 135, L 32. Mahratta MSS., partly confirmed by English 
Records. 

p . 136, L 2. Mahratta MSS. 

p. 136, L 4. I conclude that Mohabet Khan was the general 
who sent Ikhlas Khan to oppose the Mahrattas, and that there 
is a mistake in the Mahratta manuscript, which mentions that 
he was detached by Dilere Khan. 

p . 136, l. 15. Sur Rao Kakray was one of Sivajee’s earliest 
followers; he was originally a leader of Mawulees,and particularly 
distinguished himself at the attack on Jowlee and escalade of 
Rohira. 

p , 136, l. 24, Mahratta MSS., partly confirmed by Scott’s 
Deccan and English Records. 

p . 136, 1. 27. Mahratta MSS., and English Records. The 
standard of Sivajee, or the national flag of the Mahrattas, is 
called the Bhtigwa Jenda . It is swallow-tailed, of a deep orange 
colour, and particularly emblematic of the followers of Mahdeo. 
p. 137, L 19. English Records, confirmed by Mahratta MSS. 
p. 137, L 22. He was then Buhadur Khan. He got his title of 
Khan Jehan Buhadur afterwards, but, to prevent confusion 
in the name, I have at once adopted that by which he is best 
known. 

p. 137, L 36. Scott’s Deccan , English Records, Mahratta MSS. 
p. 137, l. 39. It does not retain this name, but it continued 
for upwards of 40 years one of the principal depots of the Moghul 
army. 

p. 138, L 3. Wilks, Orme, Mahratta MSS. 
p. 138, L 14. English Records, Mahratta MSS. 
p . 138, L 16. Mahratta MSS. This Ragoo Bullal was the same 
person who murdered the raja of Jowlee. 

p . 138, L 31. In Fryer’s Travels , in the English Records, and 
in Mahratta MSS., he is called Bahlole or Bullal Khan, and in 
Persian writings, by his proper name, Abdool Khureem Bahlole 
Khan, or simply Abdool Khureem. He was the son of Bahlole 
Khan, an Afghan, originally a follower of the famous Khan 
Jehan Lodi, and afterwards, as already mentioned, a general 
under the Nizam Shahee state. He came over to the service 
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Beejapoor after Futih Khan had murdered his sovereign, 
Mortiza Nizam Shah IL 
p. 139, /. 27. Beejapoor MSS. 
p . 139, l\ 39. They lost 7,894 pagodas. 
p. 140, /. 13. Mahratta MSS., Orme, and English Records. 
p. 140, l . 20. Mahratta MSS. 

p. 140, /, 38. Logurh was the state prison of Ahmednugur. 
p . 141, l . 21, Mahratta MSS. 
p. 141, L 29. Beejapoor and Mahratta MSS. 
p. 144, l. 38. Mahratta MSS. 
p. 142, /. 12. Mahratta and Beejapoor MSS. 
p . 142, L 18. As the reader is not yet familiar with the former 
name, I shall continue to use his title of Humbeer Rao, as that 
by which he is generally known in the Mahratta country, 
p . 142, /. 31. Mahratta MSS. 

p. 143, L 36. Oxenden’s Narrative, Mahratta MSS. and 
English Records 

p. 144, L 24. Dr. Fryer mentions that he weighed about 
16,000 pagodas, which is equal to about ten stone. 

p. 144, L 28. These were Kshittrya Koolavutumsa, Sree, 
Raja Siva, Chuttur Puttee, or the head ornament of the 
Kshittree race, his Majesty, the R*ya Siva, possessor or lord of 
the royal umbrella. 
p. 144, L 36. Orme, English Records. 
p. 145, /. 20. Mahratta MSS. 
p . 145, L 30 Mahratta MSS. 

p . 146, 1. 15. Beejapoor and Mahratta MSS., Scott’s Deccan., 
p. 146, /. 30. Mahratta MSS. Mr. Orme mentions this illness 
as having confined him at Raigurh. 
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p. 149, /. 25. Mahratta MSS. 

p . 150, /. 24. One of the Mahratta MSS. contains a curious 
dissertation, tending to prove Golcondah the natural ally, and 
Beejapoor and the Moghuls the natural enemies, of Sivajee. 





p. 150, L 30, Mahratta and Beejapoor MSS. 
p . 150, l. 36. Beejapoor MSS. 

p . 151, /. 13. Called by the Mahrattas Sree Sheyl Mullik 


Arjoon. 

p . 151, /. 22. Mahratta MSS. 

p . 151,/. 25. Colonel Wilks. The Mahratta MSS. call the 
pass Winkutrumimguree, but I conclude it is the same. 

p . 151, L 28. Wilks. 

p. 151, L 32. I here follow my own MSS., although Colonel 
Wilks had adopted a different account. 

p . 152, /. 12. In the Beejapoor MSS. of Abou Hoossein Qazee, 
it is asserted that Abdoola Khan, the governor, gave it up for 
a bribe of 50,000 pagodas. 

p. 153, L 1. Called in the Mahratta MSS. Jugdeogurh and 
Maharajgurh. 

p. 153, /. 27. Scott’s Deccan . 

p. 153, L 31. He obtained his wealth by the favour of Einayat 
Oolla, a rich man and jagheerdar of Adonee, who made him 
his heir. 

p. 153, L 37. Beejapoor MSS. 

p. 154, L 7. Beejapoor MSS. 

p. 154, /. 36. The original of this and other three letters 
written by Sivajee to Venkajee are in possession of the hereditary 
Chitnees, or secretary, of his highness the raja of Satara. They 
were recovered by the grandfather of the present Chitnees, from 
a descendant of Rugonath Narain Hunwuntay. I have had them 
examined, and I have compared them with the handwriting of 
Ballajee Aujee, Sivajee’s Chitnees, and have every reason to 
believe them authentic. 

p. 155, /. 36. The tract between the Kistna and the Toong- 
buddra is here meant. 

p . 156, l. 3. Original letter from Sivajee to Venkajee. 

p . 156, 1. 14. All these affairs have been patiently and minute¬ 
ly detailed by Mr. Orme, and are interesting, because connected 
with the early history of one of our Indian Presidencies. Bombay 
was frequently involved in the broils of its neighbours, and 
sometimes exposed to the insolence of both parties. 

p. 156, /. 31. Beejapoor MSS., and Scott’s Deccan . 

p . 157, L 7. Beejapoor MSS. 
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A lo7, L 34. Sivajee’s death is said to have happened in conse¬ 
quence, Khafee Khan, who has adopted the story, is seldom so 
injudicious. 

P • 158, /. 3. Mahratta MSS. 

• p. 158, l. 3. This part of the account is confirmed by Sivajee’s 
letters to his brother, where he says—<"It was a time proper to 
disregard life.’* 

p. 158, /. 11. Jasoos literally means, and is professionally, a spy, 
but they are employed in all Deccan armies as guides, messen¬ 
gers, and letter-carriers. 

A 158, l. 14. Mahratta MSS. Sivajee himself takes no notice 
of this flight, bnt, by the mere name of Wisramgurh, or the place 
of rest, which he then gave the fort, there is circumstantial 
evidence of his having been hard pressed, when repose was so 
necessary. 

A 158, /. 26. Original letter from Sivajee, who quotes the words 
of Musaood Khan. 

A 158 } l- 37. Mahratta MSS. 

P • 158, /. 38. Scott’s Deccan . 

A 159, l. 9. Kistnajee Anund Subhasud. 
p. 160, l. 30. As the letter alluded to is neither very long nor 
prolix, which precludes the insertion of the others, a translation 
is subjoined as nearly literal as can be understood. 

“Sivajee to Venkajee 

After compliments. “Many days have elapsed without my 
receiving any letter from you; and, in consequence. I am not in 
comfort. Ragoo Punt has now written, that you, having placed 
melancholy and gloom before yourself, do not take care of your 
person, or in any way attend to yourself as formerly; nor do you 
keep up any great days or religious festivals. Your troops are in¬ 
active, and you have no mind to employ yourself on state affairs. 
"*ou have become a Byragee, and think of nothingbut to sit in 
some place accounted holy, and let time wear away. In this 
manner much has been written to me, and such an account of 
you has given me great concern. I am surprised when I reflect 
that you have our father’s example before you—how did he 
encounter and surmount all difficulties, perform great actions, 
escape all dangers by his spirit and resolution, and acquire a 
renown which be maintained to the last? All he didiswell 
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known to you. You enjoyed his society, you had every opportun¬ 
ity of profiting by his wisdom and ability. Even I myself, as 
circumstances enable me, have protected myself, and you also 
know', and have seen, how I have established a kingdom. Is it 
then for you, in the very midst of opportunity, to renounce all 
worldly affairs, and turn Byragee—to give up your affairs to 
persons who will devour your estate—to ruin your property, and 
injure your bodily health? What kind of wisdom is this, and 
what will it end in? I am to you as your head and protection; 
from me you have nothing to dread. Give up therefore all this, 
and do not become a Byragee. Throw ofF despondency, spend 
your days properly: attend to fasts, feasts, and customary usages, 
and attend to your personal comforts. Look to the employment 
of your people, the discipline of your army, turn your attention 
to affairs of moment. Make your men do their duty: apply their 
services properly in your quarter, and gain fame and renown. 
What a comfort and happiness it will be to me to hear the praise 
and fame of my younger brother. Rugonath Pundit is near you, 
he is no stranger to you, consult him on what is most advisable 
to be done, and he will consider you in the same light as myself. 
I have placed every confidence in him—do you the same; hold 
together for your mutual support, and you will acquire celebrity 
and fame. Above all things, be not slothful; do not allow op¬ 
portunity to slip past without receiving some returns from your 
army. This is the time for performing great actions. Old age is 
the season for turning Byragee. Arouse! bestir yourself. Let me 
see what you can do. Why should I write more? you are wise.” 

p . 162, /. 18. Mahratta MSS., and tradition among his descend¬ 
ants, and the descendants of his ministers and domestics. 

In the Ali Namu, Nusserut satirizes the big feet and long 
arms of the Mahrattas. There is no likeness of Sivajee preserved 
either at Kolapoor or Satara; and none of the Europeans who 
saw him have recorded any description of his person. His body 
was burnt at Raigurh, where there was a tomb erected over the' 
collected ashes. There is a building in the fort of Mai wan, which 
is considered as his cenotaph. The origin of this building, how¬ 
ever, is as old as the fort when first erected by Sivajee, who 
placed Poojarees , or persons to observe certain forms of worship, 
during which “the sea should not encroach on the walls, nor 
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should an enemy prevail.” Sumbhajee made some additions to 
this establishment; and Raja Ram, after the fall of Raigurh, made 
it the cenotaph, or rather the place of commemoration of Sivajee. 
The Bramins in charge still enjoy the advantages of the original 
endowment, and have made several additions, with a view of 
imposing on the credulity of the vulgar, who repair with offerings 
to the shrine. They have an effigy, and the real sword of Sivajee, 
whose body, by their account, lies buried there. 

p . 162, /. 18. Sivajee’s sword is an excellent Genoa blade of the 
first water. Its whole history is recorded by the hereditary his¬ 
torian of the family. 

p . 163, /. 8. Given by one of the Ghatgays to his father Shahjee. 

p. 163, /. 29. Sivajee’s treasury, besides rupees, contained, as 
might have been expected, coins of all descriptions; Spanish 
dollars, Venetian sequins, gold mohurs of Hindostanand Surat, 
and pagodas of the Carnatic, are all enumerated in the lists, 
with many others. Ingots of gold and silver, cloth of gold, &c., 
&c. [Regarding the legacy of Shivaji see Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s 
House of Shivaji Xlth chapter. Ed.] 
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p. 166, /. 22. Mahratta MSS. 

p. 167, /. 8. Orme, Mahratta MSS., English Records. 
p. 167, /. 22. Orme, Scott’s Deccan , Khafee Khan, Mahratta 
MSS., and copy of an original letter from Mohummud Akberto 
Sumbhajee. 

p . 168, /. 3. By an original sunnud it appears that Sivajee had 
offered to make him one of the Purdhans, which he declined 
accepting. The reader will recognise in Ballajee Aujee the per¬ 
son in whose handwriting many of those papers are preserved, 
to which this history is much indebted. 

p. 169, l. 5. State affairs are seldom discussed in full durbar, 
and no business is entered upon at a first visit. 
p. 169, L 27. Mahratta MSS. 
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p. 169, l. 31. Orme. 
p. 170, l- 26. Mahratta MSS. 
p. 170, /. 5. Orme and Mahratta MSS. 
p. 170, l. 8. Mahratta MSS. 
p. 171, l. 10. Orme. 

p. 171, l. 11. Mahratta MSS., Orme, Scott’s Deccan, 
p. 172, /. 12. Orme says they were burnt by the Inquisition; 
but although many barbarities are alleged against the Portuguese 
by the Mahrattas, they nowhere assert this. 
p. 172, l. 40. Mahratta MSS. 
p. 173, l. 10. Orme. 

p. 173, 20. Mahratta MSS., Scott’s Deccan, 

p. 173, l. 29. Which may be rendered into English, “Expoun¬ 
der of the Vedas, and illustrious poet.” It is from the second 
title, Kuvee-Kulus, that he derived his name Kub Kulus, or 
occasionally Kublis Kawn, amongst Mahomedans andEuropeans, 
and his nickname of Cubjee amongst the Mahratta soldiery. 

p. 175, l. 32. The Beejapoor manuscripts and traditions afford 
nothing better then conjecture on this subject nor could I 
ascertain if there was a regent after Musaood Khan retired. 
p. 178, l. 18. Orme. 

p. 178, /. 29. I shall continue to use the name by which he is 
already known to the reader. 
p. 179, /. 12. Khafee Khan. 

p. 180, /. 25. The jizeea was thirteen rupees per annum, for 
every 2,000 rupees worth of property possessed by Hindoos.— 
Scott’s Deccan . 

p. 183, l. 40. I place this according to Mr- Orme’s date, who 
has it from the records of the factory of Candeish, and circumst¬ 
ances corroborate its correctness. The fact is "distinctly mentioned 
by Mahratta manuscripts, and Khafee Khan; but the dates 
widely disagree, and are in both obviously misplaced. 

p. 184, l. 19. Khafee Khan, Mahratta MSS., Bernier, Scott’s 
Deccan, Orme. 

p. 184, l. 34. The account of Sultan Mauzum’s campaign is 
taken from Khafee Khan, Orme, Scott s Deccan, the enant 
deeds alluded to, and copies of original letters from Mohummud 
Akber to Kuloosha. 
p. 185, /. 20. Orme. 
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p. 185,/. 22. Original letters to Kuloosha. 
p. 185, /. 26. It is mentioned in Scott’s Deccan that Sultan 
Mohummud Akber was supported by a body of Mahrattas in an 
attempt to proceed to Hindostan, and that he was defeated near 
Chakun; but the successful attack on Baroach is the only one in 
which I think it probable that he was a principal actor. He was 
engaged in the Goncan, and was at Palee and at Reemgurh when 
Sultan Mauzum’s troops were attacked, as appears by copies of 
letters from Mohummud Akber to Kuloosha Kuvee-Kulus, 
which I obtained from the late raja of Kolapoor. 
p. 186, L 28. Khafee Khan, and Scott's Deccan . 
p. 187, l. 29. Scott’s Deccan^ Khafee Khan, Beejapoor MSS., &c. 
p . 188, L 17. Beejapoor MSS., Khafee Khan, Scott’s Deccan . 
p. 188, l. 23. Beejapoor MSS. It is said he was put to death in 
consequence of some popular commotion in his favour. He is 
buried in Beejapoor 

p. 188, /. 35. This dome measures 130 feet in diameter, which 
is larger than that of the Pantheon at Rome, or, I believe, of 
St. Paul’s in London, and very little less than that of St. Peter’s. 
[The great dome is 124 ft. 5 in. in diameter while that of St. 
Paul’s is 108 ft. and that of St. Peter’s 139 ft. Ed.] 
p . 189, /. 13. The officer immediately superior to the foujdar 
in a great province was the Nizam, but we seldom find this 
office mentioned in the later conquests of the Moghuls in the 
Deccan. 

p . 189, /. 15. It would appear by Scott’s Deccan vol. p. 75, 
that Kasim Khan was left as Foujdar at Hyderabad, after the 
capture of Golcondah; but this mistake probably originates in 
his having been reinforced at that period from Hyderabad. 
p. 190, /. 12. Khafee Khan, Orme. 

p . 190, /. 29. An anecdote is told respecting him, which is 
probably true, but which I notice as characteristic of the pom¬ 
pous politeness of the Mahomedans of India. During Abou 
Hoossein’s confinement in the emperor’s camp, previous to being 
despatched to Doulutabad, a tune, played by one of the 
Hindostanee musicians of the imperial band, gave the captive 
king great delight, and he wished he had a lakh of rupees to 
bestow upon him. The wish was repeated to Aurungzebe, and 
instantly complied with. 
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Many of the natives of India are exceedingly susceptible of the 
powers of music, and some of the Hindostanee airs are beautiful. 
Only a few specimens of an inferior description have ever reach¬ 
ed the public in England; but should Major Tod, in his intended 
history, or in his personal narrative, publish any specimens of 
the old Rajpoot music, which he now only plays from memory, 
this anecdote of the last of the kings of Golcondah may be better 
understood. 

p. 191, l. 24. Khafee Khan. 

p. 191, l. 25. Orme. 

p. 193, l. 2. Mahratta MSS. 

p. 193, l. 5. Original letters in the possession of different 
families. 

p. 193, l. 12. Mahratta MSS. 

p. 193, L 22. Khafee Khan. 

p. 193,/. 31. Mahratta MSS. Such of my readers as are 
familiar with Mahratta names, will have some difficulty to iden¬ 
tify Kessoo Punt Pingley with Mr. Orme’s Keisswa Puntolo, 
which is, it seems, the mode of pronouncing the name by the 
natives of the Coromandel coast. 

p. 194, l. 5. Wilks. 

p. 194, l. 19. Orme. 

p. 196, l. 23. Mankuree literally means a great man. It was 
originally, as above used, the name by which those Mahrattas 
who had been munsubdars under the oldMahomedan monarch¬ 
ies in the Deccan were, and still are, distinguished. Latterly, 
however, it was assumed by every Mahratta at the head of the 
body of horse, who could boast of being a wutundar. Manpan, 
or rights and privileges, are words in the mouth of every wutun¬ 
dar; and these rights and privileges, which, from the manner in 
which they are talked of and maintained, an Englishman might 
suppose involved the safety of their lives and properties, or the 
liberty of the subject at the least, are every often merely slight 
forms of that kind of respect indicated by precedence on partic¬ 
ular occasions. 

p. 196, l. 32. About the borders of Maharashtra and the 
Carnatic there are a number of Pindharees; they cultivate lands 
in time of peace, and plunder when the country is unsettled; 
they have been there for some hundred years; many of them 
speak Hindostanee, and call themselves Rajpoots. 
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p. 198, l. 7. The account of the state of the country, and 
Aurungzebe s administration at this period, is taken from 
Mahratta manuscripts, original Mahratta and Persian letters, 
deeds and statements, and also from Khafee Khan and Scott’s 


Deccan. 


p. 198, /. 28. The disease which broke out in Aurungzebe’s 
army at Beejapoor is mentioned by the same name as that 5 which 
the natives of India now apply to the spasmodic cholera, but 
they bore no resemblance to each other. The disease was epide¬ 
mic, and, before it attacked the camp with such violence, had 
prevailed for some years both in the Deccan and in Guzerat. 
Khafee Khan describes it as commencing by a slight swelling 
under the ear, the arm-pit, or groin, attended with inflamed eyes” 
and severe fever. It generally proved fatal in a few hours, and 
those who did recover, became wholly or partially deaf or blind. 
p. 200, l. 4. Khafee Khan, Mahratta MSS. 
p. 200, l. 9. This village, originally called Nagurgaom, is said 
to have been named I olapoor, or the place of weighing, in order 
to commemorate Shahjee’s plan of weighing Morar Punt’s 
elephant, by placing him on a boat, marking the draught of 
water, removing the elephant, replacing his weight with stones, 
and weighing them—anecdote preserved in every Mahratta 
account of him, and recorded by Colonel Wilks. 
p. 201, l. 3. Mahratta MSS., Orme, &c. 
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p. 204, /. 39. The orange standard of the Mahrattas. This 
colour, as already mentioned, is sacred to Mahdeo, and the flag 
carried religious as well as military feeling along with it. 

P- 204, /. 21. Mahratta MSS* 

p. 206, /. 22. Some of the Mahrattas, jealous of the right of the 
elder branch, do not admit that Raja Ram ever set on the throne* 
They say that he set on the Gadee, or cushion, merely as regent, 
holding the powers of the state in trust for his nephew Shao, 
then a prisoner in the Moghul camp. 
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p. 206, /. 26. Mahratta MSS., Khafee Khan. 


p. 206, l. 30. In the course of my official duties after the late 
conquest of Maharashtra, I have had some of these very deeds, 
which neither Raja Ram nor any of his successors admitted, 
presented in hopes that they would be recognised by the British 
government. 

p. 207, L 9. Mahratta MSS. 

p . 207, l. 19. By the proceedings of a punchayat respecting the 
Deshittookhee of Waee, during the early part of the reign of 
Shao, which may be considered a very authentic and useful 
manuscript, and is now in possession of the Hindoo Deshmookh, 
it: appears that Peesal, the Mawulee commander, came over to 
Raja Ram during the siege of Ginjee, but, failing afterwards in 
obtaining* all he wished, again rejoined Aurungzebe, and be¬ 
came a Mussulman to gain his end. 

p« 207, /. 24. I believe he was the ancestor of the Nabob of 
Kurnoul. 

p . 208, L 6. .Khafee Khan, and Scott’s Deccan . 

p . 208, L 20. It is not known what was the stratagem proposed 
which pleased Suntajee so much, and which he executed so 
successfully, 

p. 209, 1. 28. Mahratta MSS., partly confirmed by Khafee 
Khan and Scott’s Deccan. 

p . 210, l. 8. I had fallen into the mistake of my predecessors 
by writing the name Oudepooree; but I learn from my friend 
Major Tod, the best authority for information respecting the 
Rajpoots, that she was not a princess of Oudepoor, but of 
Kishengurh, a minor division of Joudpoor; and that the name by 
which she was known was Joudpooree. 

p. 210, l 18. Mahratta MSS. 

/;. 210, 1. 20. Khafee Khan, Scott’s Deccan . 

p. 210, l. 28. Mahratta MSS., original papers, Khafee Khan, 
Scott’s Deccan . 

p . 210, L 33. From local usage on the west of India, we are 
in the habit of applying the designations of northern and south¬ 
ern Goncan to the Goncan north and south of Bombay. 

p. 211,/. 20. He was originally a common sillidar, and a 
wutundar of the village of Dewoor, near Satara, where he was 
born. This person was the ancestor of the rajas of Nagpoor. In 
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one manuscript he is said to have been a native of the village 
of Hingunberdee, near Poona. 


p. 211, /. 35. Scott’s Deccan , Khafee Khan, Mahratta MSS. 
p . 212, L 28. Scott’s Deccan , Mahratta MSS. 
p . 213, /. 7. Scott’s Deccan, 
p. 213, /. 9, Mahratta MSS. 

p. 214, /. 3. Khafee Khan and Mahratta MSS., partly confir¬ 
med by Scott’s Deccan . 

p. 214, /. 18. Khafee Khan, Scott’s Deccan , Mahratta MSS. 
p. 214, /. 28. Wilks. 

215. 1. 4. Mahratta MSS., and English Records. 
p . 215. /. 8. Khafee Khan, and Scott’s Deccan . 

/>. 215, /. 21. Mahratta MSS. 
p . 216, /. 1. Khafee Khan. 

216, /, 10. Mahratta MSS. 

jfr. 216, /. 36, Mahratta MSS., Bombay Records. 
p. 217, /. 26. Mahratta MSS., and an account of the Ghore- 
puray family received from the late Jeswunt Rao Ghorepuray 
Umeer-ool-Oomrah, which was originally compiled for the late 
Sir Barry Close. I likewise received a history of the Ghorepuray 
family from the late Mr. Thackeray, which I lodged with the 
Literary Society of Bombay. 

p. 218, L 18. Mahratta MSS., and original papers, both 
Persian and Mahratta. 

p. 219, L 18. Copy of the original in possession of the raja of 
Kolapoor. 

p . 219, /. 20. Mahratta MSS. 
p. 221. /. 9. Khafee Khan and Mahratta MSS. 
p . 221, /. 18. Mahratta MSS. Mr. Orme, who is often on the 
borders of truth, without being rewarded as his research deser¬ 
ved, mentions this as the manner of Sivajee’s death. 
p. 222, l 20. Mahratta MSS. 

p . 223, l, 36. Toma was escaladed in the night, and carried, 
sword in hand, by Uman Oolla Khan, the only officer who 
particularly distinguished himself in these sieges. Khafee Khan 
says, all the rest of the forts were obtained by bribing the 
killidars. 

p. 224, /. 9. Khafee Khan, Scott’s Deccan , and Mahratta MSS. 
p . 225, L 4. A common exclamation of the Mahomedans, sig¬ 
nifying “Praise be to God.” 
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p . 225, /. 5. Mahratta MSS., and original Mahrattaand Persian 
letters. It is unnecessary to acquaint most of my readers that 
Alumgeer, or <( Conqueror of the World/’ was the title assumed 
by Aurungzebe on his accession, but I have followed the exam¬ 
ple of my predecessors in Deccan history, and have retained his 
own name. 

The following translation from an original Persian letter throws 
considerable light on the state of the country about this period. It 
bears no date, but from several circumstances is evidently 
written when Aurimgzebe was besieging Panalla or Vishalgurh. 
It fell into my hands, amongst several bundles of original Persian 
letters and papers, belonging to a Bramin’s family, and I was at 
some pains to ascertain its history. The writer of the letter was 
a Bramin, who had been very active in assisting the Moghuls to 
reduce the country in 1688-89. In consequence of his services he 
had been dignified with the titles of F.aja and Maharaja,* and 
appointed to the revenue management of the district of Kuttao. 
During the absence of Puddajee Ghatgay Deshmookh, who had 
gone abroad to plunder at the time, this Bramin got temporary 
charge of the valuable deshmookhee claims of Boodh and 
Mullaoree; however, upon the return and submission of the 
Deshmookh, he lost these advantages, but retained charge of 
the fort of Booshengurh, the management of that district, and 
the village of Kuttao, which last his posterity enjoy in enam to this 
day. Puddajee Ghatgay was placed under his surveillance. This 
letter, either never sent or afterwards recovered, is written 
from Kuttao to a Moghul officer in charge of the province, but 
at that time collecting a convoy of grain at Phultun and 
Barramuttee, to be conveyed to the grand camp. 

After compliments—“Your letter has been received, wherein 
you mention your intention of proceeding to Nubheer Shahdroog 
(Panalla), and forwarding the grain to camp, and that the thanna 
of Mulkapoor has been plundered, of which you desire to have 
correct intelligence. The same thieves have cut off all supplies 
from the thanna of Kurrar, by whicli that place is much distres¬ 
sed. The names of the thieves are Mahdeo Rao (Pureshram’s 

♦ These titles are still enjoyed by his descendants. This Brahmin family is 
the only one in Maharashtra in which the practice of secluding the women 
exists. 
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brother), Tookhoo Mulhar, Sunta Nandera, Lingoo Manay, 
Bhala Ghatgay, Shahjee Nimbalkur, and others. They have 10,000 
horse, and are now near the place, between Ound and 
Korygaom. Oosman Khan, who was proceeding from the presence 
to join you, was furnished by me with 100 horse and 100 in¬ 
fantry, but he has been obliged to remain here (in Kuttao), and 
cannot advance. 

“The thieves find shelter in Mortizabad, and various other 
districts, from whence they sally forth and plunder. Once or 
twice I have sent parties after them, and have cut them up. By 
the connivance of foujdars, jagheerdars, and krorees, who all 
share with them, these people are protected. On this head I 
have made representations to court, and have even obtained mace- 
bearers, and made them produce the stolen articles; these people 
therefore are all inimical to me. Regarding the thieves I have 
further sent for intelligence, and if we are sufficiently strong, 
you and I can unite and attack them. Meer Lootf Oolla has 
written that your favour is very great towards me, and therefore 
it is now generally known that our friendship is great, and of 
long standing. You must know that Puddajee, the tharmadar 
of Boodh, has given his Sister to , „ .* and thus formed a connec¬ 
tion with him; he actually went to Ound, when the thieves were 
there, taking with him Beeroo Bye, the mother of Shao Nimbalkur; 
they eat out of the same plate together; he was feasted by them, 
and they by him, for three days, during which they had great 
rejoicing. It is your province to watch over and guard the king’s 
gerrisons. The imperial army is now within 20 kos of us. What 
will it be when they move to a distance, and what may we not 
expect? If you do not believe this representation, send your own 
spies to ascertain the truth of it. Until you seize and confine 
all such offenders, how can we ever expect to suppress them? 
You should restore! charge of the Boodh and Mullaoree districts 
to me, from whence I have been displaced, and if you approve 
of the application, forward it to court.” 

Underneath there is written, evidently a private postscript— 
“I have had a secret interview with Mahdeo Rao, Pureshram’s 
brother, and I told him that, if Pureshram give up Kelneh, and 
visit the emperor, he will certainly be put to death, and that 


Indistinct in the original. 
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nothing is now to be apprehended, as the rains are at hand. 
Mahdeo Rao has written this to Pureshram.’’ 

A 225, /. 35. Khafee Khan. 

A 226, #.'■11. Scott’s Deccan, Khafee Khan, Mahratta MSS, 
p. 226, L 21. Khafee Khan, Scott’s Deccan , 
p . 226, L 27. The Mahrattas say that, when a horse refused to 
drink, and started at his own shadow, it was a common joke 
amongst the Moghuls to ask him why he was afraid—“One 
would think you saw Dhunnajee in the water.” This anecdote 
is recorded by Mr Scott Waring. 
p . 226, /. 30. Scott’s Deccan , Khafee Khan. 
p. 226, L 35. Original firman from Aurungzebe to Mannajee 
Moray in possession of his descendants. 

A 227, 1. 4. Scott’s Deccan , Khafee Khan, 
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P• 230, L 13. The more remarkable because reflectively it was 
an insult, and at best a very coarse joke. It is either much for, 
or against, the emperor’s bon-mot that x corresponding word is 
not easily found in English. Sahoo means the reverse of thief, 
and was used in allusion to Shao’s father and grandfather, of 
whom Aurungzebe seldom spoke but as the thief , the robber , &c. 

P* 231, 1. 1. Mahratta MSS, In this chapter the English reader 
will find more than usual number of harsh names, which he may 
be inclined to think might have been omitted with advantage; 
but they will, in most instances, deserve attention, as those of 
the ancestors of the principal Mahratta chiefs. 

A 231, i. 14. All the three swords are in possession of the raja 
of Satara. 

A 231, /. 21. Khafee Khan. 

A 231, L 33. Mahratta MSS. 

p. 232, /. 29. “Futih” means victory. The child’s father’s 
name was Lokhunday. 

p. 233, L 19. The ancestor of the present great family of 
Poonmdhuree. 
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233, l. 27. Mahratta MSS. It is proper to mention that, 
among Mahratta Bramins, Bhutt and Grehust, in speaking of 
their own caste, are nearly synonymous with clerical and secular. 
Custom has introduced this distinction. Bhutt, however, in the 
text, was merely the surname of Ballajee Wishwanath, not a 
religious appellation. 

p. 234, /. 14. Khafee Khan, Memoirs of Eradut Khan, original 
letter from Zoolfikar Khan to Shao. 

p. 234, /. 23. Original letters from the Madras Records. This 
Mr. Pitt was the father of Lord Chatham. 
p. 235, 7. 7. Khafee Khan. 
p. 235, 1. 13. Bruce’s Annals . 
p . 235, L 26. Mahratta MSS. 
p. 236, /. 5. Khafee Khan. 

P • 236, 1. 32. Original letters from Zoolfikar Khan. 
p. 236, /. 38. He performed the Jul Sumadh, or voluntary 
death by water, which is not uncommon among Hindoo devo¬ 
tees. It is effected by placing a wooden platform upon several 
earthen pots with their mouths turned down, to which the planks 
are fastened, and small holes are bored in the earthen vessels; the 
whole is placed on deep water, on some river accounted holy, 
and the devotee seats or ties himself on the platform, which 
gradually sinks with him. 

p. 238, /. 33. Machee is a village attached to all hill-forts* com¬ 
monly situated on the face of the hill completely under pro¬ 
tection, and is sometimes fortified. 

p. 238, l. 36. His biographer adds, “and at this time required 
a man on each side to hold him on.” 

p. 239, 1. 18. Mahratta MSS. Hudeequ-i-Alum. This Persian MS., 
to which I here refer for the first time, is a voluminous history 
of Nizam-ool-Moolk and his successors. It is a modern and res¬ 
pectable work, written by Mohumirmd Aboo Turab, and dedi¬ 
cated to Meer Alum, the well-known minister of Nizam Ally. 

I had two copies of this work, the one was lent to me by 
Mr. William Erskine. 
p. 239, L 19. Or Shah Alum I. 

p. 239, l. 40. Khafee Khan, Khuzaneh Amirah, and Muassir- 
ool-Oomrah. The two last Persian authorities are both valuable. 
The Khuzaneh Amirah was written in the Deccan by Meer 
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Gholam Ally, a native of Belgram, in the province of Oude. He 
is celebrated as a poet, as well as a historian; he is the author of the 
Suroo Azad, and his works are much prized by the Mahomedansof 
the Deccan. The Muassir-ool-Oomrah (Biography of the Moghul 
nobles) is much celebrated in the Deccan; it was written by Shah 
Nuwaz Khan, or Surnsam-ud-Dowlah, with whose public char¬ 
acter the reader of oriental history is already acquainted, from 
the works of Mr. Orrne, Colonel Wilks, and others. 
p. 240, /. 4. Khafee Khan. 
p. 240, L 30. Mahratta MSS. 
p. 241, L 2. Khafee Khan. 
p. 241, L 9. Mahratta MSS. 

p. 241, /. 13. Ranoojee, the grandson of Suntajee, fell in 
battle. 

p . 241, l. 17. The same whose letter is given in a note, chap. ,r. 
p. 241, l. 27. An anecdote of this freebooter is related by his 
countrymen with much horror. It is necessary to premise that 
one of the most sacred of oaths amongst Mahrattas is taken by 
holding the leaves of the tree called Bel , conjoined with turmeric, 
which, in the Mahratta language, is known by the name of 
Bandar . Thorat was accused of having forfeited his oath, and 
treacherously seized Ballajee Wishwanath, after swearing on the 
Bel-Bandar. “And what of that?** said Thorat—“don’t I eat 
Bandar daily, and what is Bel but the leaves of a tree?” 

p. 242, l. 23. Naroo Shunker, the Punt Suchew, was then a 
child; but amongst Hindoos, the guardian generally considers 
the presence of his ward necessary on occasions of importance. 

p. 243, 1. 13. These were—1, the island of Kenery (Kunde- 
yree); 2, Kolabah; 3, Severndroog; 4, Viziadroog; 5, Jyegurh; 
6, Deodroog; 7, Kunnikdroog; 8, Futihgurh; 9, Oochitgurh; and 
10, Yeswuntdroog. 

P- 243, L 19. 1, Byroogurh; 2, Kotla; 3, Vickutgurh; 4, Manik- 
gurh; 5, Mirggurh; 6, Sagurgurh; 7, Russalgurh; 8, Palgurh and 
Ramdroog; 9, Gurhee Karaputtun; 10, Ramdroog; 11, Rajapoor; 
12, Amber; 13, Sataolee; 14, Kamtey; 15, Sreewurdun; and 
16, Munrunjun.—(Copy of original papers.) 
p. 243, /. 30. Ancestor of the celebrated Nana Furnuwees. 

P • 244, /. 17. He was a Mahratta, named Bajee Kuddum. 
p. 244, /. 23, Mahratta MSS. 
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p. 246, l. 8, In comparison with the Bramins, the Mahrattas 
are extremely violent, which forms a striking contrast with the 
inflexible placidness which the former can command. 
p. 246, l. 29. Original letter from Ferokhsere to Shao. 
p. 247, /. 22. Khafee Khan. 

p. 247, /. 40. Khafee Khan, Muassir-ool-Oomrah, and 
Mahratta MSS. 

p. 248, /. 6. Mahratta MSS., and Khafee Khan. I have here 
rather followed the Mahratta than the Moghul account, because 
subsequent events corroborate the former. 
p. 248, l. 10. Mahratta MSS. 
p. 248, /. 18. Khafee Khan, and Mahratta MSS. 
p. 249, l. 33. Mahratta MSS. Copy of an original memoran¬ 
dum, and several original papers. Khafee Khan algo partially 
confirms this account. 

p. 250, /. 13. The Moghul historians mention that the viceroy 
pretended to receive from Shao a son of Sultan Mohummud 
Akber, then residing at the Mahratta court. The Mahrattas do 
not record this circumstance; but, although very possible, as it 
was attended by no result, I have rejected it. 
p. 250, l. 20. Khafee Khan, and Mahratta MSS. 
p. 251, l. 31. Seyr Mutuakhereen, and Mahratta MSS. In the 
latter, the manner of his death is differently related; but here the 
former is the preferable authority. He is said to have been the 
natural son of Pursojee Bhonslay. The Seyr-ul-Mutuakhereen is 
a well-known Persian work which was translated into English 
by a renegade Frenchman, named Mustapha. His manuscript 
translation is in the library at the India House. 

p. 251, l. 37. The original grants are in possession of the raja 
of Satai'a: they are in the name of Mohummud Shah, dated in 
the first year of his reign, A H. 1131 (A.D. 1719). The Emperor 
Mohummud Shah was not, in fact, placed on the throne till 
1720; but during the months that intervened between his ele¬ 
vation and the dethronement of Ferokhsere, two princes had 
filled the throne, whose names were expunged from the records. 

P* 251, l. 38. The deed for the chouth is dated 22nd Rubbee- 
ool-Akhir, A.H. 1131, and grants to Shao the fourth of the whole 
revenue of the six Soobehs of the Deccan, simply on condition 
that he shall maintain 15,000 horse, for the purpose of assisting 
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the military governors in preserving order and tranquillity in 
the country. 

p. 252, l. 2. The surdeshmookhee grant is dated 4th Jurnmadee- 
ool-Uwul, or twelve days after that of the chouth. It does not 
specify in the body of the deed that it is granted as a hereditary 
right; but the customary fee on such occasions is stated on the back 
of the instrument, as will be seen in the accompanying extract, 
which also shows the estimated revenue of the six Soobehs of 
the Deccan, as registered by the Moghuls. The fee so calculated 
was commuted to 1,17,19,390 rupees, in consequence of the 
depopulated state of the districts. 



Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Soobeh Aurungabad 

1,23,76,042 

11 

3 

„ Berar 

1,15,23,508 

14 

3 

„ Beder 

74,91,879 

12 

3 

„ Beejapoor 

7,85,08,560 

14 

1 

„ Hyderabad 

6,48,67,483 

0 

0 

„ Candeish 

57,49,819 

0 

3 

Rupees 

18,05,17,294 

6 

1 


The surdeshmookhee estimated 


in rupees at 

Peshkush, or established fee on 
hereditary rights conferred, 

1,80,51,730 

0 

0 

651 per cent 

The immediate payment on 
delivering the deed, one- 

11,75,16,762 

0 

0 

fourth, or 

The remainder, payable by 

2,93,79,190 

8 

0 

instalments 

8,81,37,571 

8 

0 


p. 252, L 3. The following is a list of the 16 districts included 
in the grant of the swuraje:— 

1, Poona; 2, Sopa, including Barramuttee; 3, Indapoor; 4, 
Waee; 5, the Mawuls; 6, Satara; 7, Kurar; 8, Kuttao; 9, Maun; 
10, Phultun; 11, Mulkapoor; 12, Tarla; 13, Panalla; 14, Azeralf* 
15, Joonere; and 16, Kolapoor. The pergunnas north of the 
Toongbuddra, including Kopaul, Gudduck, Hullyal, and all the 
forts which were captured by Sivajee. The Concan consisting ol 




—1, Ramnugur, including— 1, Gundavee; 2, Jowur; 3, Choule: 
4, Beemgurh, .5, Beernree; 6, Kallianee; 7, Rajpooree; 8, Dabul; 
9, Jowlee; 10, Rajapoor; 11, Fonda; 12, Akola; and 13, Koodal. 

The above contain all that is useful from these deeds: to give 
a full translation is quite unnecessary, especially as, to the gene¬ 
rality of-readers, the substance will prove more intelligible. 

p. 254, /. 11. This was to distinguish it from other Babtee, or 
items ol revenue. Thus they say, Surdeshmookhee Babtee, 
Mokassa Babtee, or items of revenue under these heads res¬ 
pectively. 

p. 254, t. 11. This word was no doubt adopted from the old 
name of the Beejapoor revenue officer. The Mahrattas are 
not very choice in their etymology, and appear to have been 
particularly arbitrary in fixing their revenue nomenclature. 
Nargounda, for instance, which is a corruption of the common 
Carnatic name for head Patell (Sur Patell, in Maharashtra), was 
applied to express 3 per cent upon their whole revenue, exclusive 
of the surdeshmookhee. The office of Nargounda, or Nargaora, 
was common under the Beejapoor government, in the districts 
south of the Kistna. Nar in the Carnatic is (I believe) applied, 
like turuf in Maharashtra, as a name for a smaller division of a 
district, and Gaora is synonymous with Patell. When Shao got 
possession of Panalla, he bestowed thehereditary right of Nargaora 
on his Chitnees, which, for some reason unexplained, had been 
forfeited by a Mahratta named Nagojee Bhaskur to the Beejapoor 
government. In this case, the Nargaora wutun, having been 
granted in the Arabic year 1110 (A.D. 1709-10), before the plan 
of revenue distribution was thought of, it was simply an heredi¬ 
tary right, as head Patell of the turuf. 

p. 256, l. 2. Probably Kornptee. There is a class of Carnatic 
Bramins so named; but Ramatties are of the labouring class, and 
much employed in Bombay as palanquin-bearers. 

p. 256, l. 7. The following letter to the Bombay government 
is a curious specimen of his correspondence. It was received at 
Bombay in November 1720, after an attempt on Viziadroog (or 
Gheriah), by an expedition under Mr. Walter Brown. I have 
given the letter nearly as it appears on the records, but have 
taken a few liberties with the translator’s orthography:—- 
Translation of Kanhojee Angria’s letter to the Honourable the 
President. 
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“I received your Excellency’s letter, and have understood all 
your Excellency writes me. ‘That the differences that continue 
even until now are through my means; that the desire of posses¬ 
sing what is another’s is a thing very wide of reason; that such¬ 
like insults are a sort of piracy; that such proceedings cannot 
continue long; that had I from my beginning cultivated trade 
and favoured the merchant, the port I now govern might, by the 
divine favour, have in some measure vied with the great port 
of Surat, and my name have become famous; all which’, your 
Excellency says, ‘is not to be brought about but by opening a 
fair trade: that he that is least expert in war generally comes off 
a sufferer thereby; and that he who follows it purely through a 
love that he hath thereto, will one time or another find cause to 
repent; that if I had considered this some thing sooner, I might 
have found some benefit and convenience thereby.’ Your Excel¬ 
lency says, ‘you are very well acquainted with the manner of my 
government from its beginning, and for that reason you would 
not on any account open a treaty with me until I set at liberty 
the people of your nation that are prisoners here: after that, you 
would receive any proposition from me that was friendly, or 
might tend to an accommodation.’ 

“At all which I very much admire, especially when I find 
your Excellency persuaded that I have been the cause of the 
past differences and disputes, the truth of which your Excellency 
will soon find when you examine both sides; for as touching the 
desire of possessing what is another’s, I do not find the mer¬ 
chants exempt from this sort of ambition, for this is the way of 
the world; for God gives nothing immediately from himself, but 
takes from one to give to another. Whether this is right or no, 
who is able to determine? 

“It little behoves the merchants, I am sure, to say our govern¬ 
ment is supported by violence, insults, and piracies; for as much 
as Maharaja (which is Sivajee) making war against four kings, 
founded and established his kingdom. This was our introduction 
and beginning: and whether or no, by these ways, this govern¬ 
ment hath proved durable, your Excellency well knows, so 
likewise did your predecessors; and whether it is durable or no, 
I would have your Excellency consider, it is certain nothing in 
this world is durable, which if your Excellency does consider, 
the way of this world is well-known. 
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Your Excellency is pleased to say, ‘if I had regard to the 
weal of the people, and favoured commerce, my power^would 
be much augmented, and my port become like that of Surat; 5 
but I never have been wanting to favour the merchants, trading 
according to the laws of this country, nor of chastising those 
transgressing the same, as your Excellency well knows. ‘The in¬ 
crease oi power depends on the divine will, in which human 
diligence little availeth. 5 Until this day I have kept up the 
pow'er that was necessary: whether I shall continue it or no for 
the future, who can tell? but that will be as God is pleased to 
determine. 

‘‘Your Excellency was pleased to write, ‘that war proves most 
fatal, to those where the use of the sword is not understood; but 
in the government of His Excellency Charles Boone, nobody can 
say there was not loss on both sides; for victories depend on the 
hand of God, and for this reason great men take little notice of 
such losses. 

“Your Excellency is pleased to write, 'that he who follows 
war, purely through an inclination that he hath thereto, one 
time or another will find cause to repent; 5 of which I suppose 
your Excellency hath found proof; for we are not al ways victori¬ 
ous, nor always unfortunate. 

“Your Excellency was pleased to write ‘that you well under¬ 
stood the manner of my government, and for that reason you 
could not enter upon any treaty of peace with me, unless I 
would first set at liberty the people of your nation that are pri¬ 
soners here. I very well know your Excellency understands 
the manner of my government from its beginning, therefore this 
gives me no wonder; but if your Excellency says you will admit 
any proposition, after having your people released, I must then 
likewise say, my people are prisoners under your Excellency: 
how can I then give liberty to yours? But if your Excellency’s 
intent was cordially to admit any overtures of peace for ending 
our present disputes, and do really write me for that end con¬ 
cerning the liberty of your people, I am to assure you my intent 
is cordially the same. It is therefore necessary that some person 
of character intervene, and act as guarantee between us, to 
whom I will presently send your Excellency’s people Your 
Excellency will afterwards do the like by mine: the prisoners on 



both sides, having by this means obtained their liberty, after¬ 
wards we shall enter on what relates to our friendship and treaty 
of peace for the avoidance.of prejudice on both sides. For this end 
I now write your Excellency, which I hope will meet with re¬ 
gard; and if your Excellency’s intention be to treat of peace and 
friendship, be pleased to send an answer to this, that, conform¬ 
able thereto, I may consider on what is most proper to be done. 
As your Excellency is a man of understanding, I need say no 
more.” 
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p. 257, /. 23. Mahratta MSS., and Khafee Khan. 
p. 258, 1. 16. The Surat Records, containing the report of the 
day (Monday, 20th June 1720), give a different account, and 
say,'—“Nizam-ool-Moolk prevented the junction. I hat he 
should do so was probable, but I have followed the concurring 
testimony of the Moghul historians, supported by Mahratta MSS. 
p. 259, /. 4. Khafee Khan, and Mahratta MSS. 
p. 260, /. 17. Seyr Mutuakhereen. 

p. 262, l. 6. One authority, the Calendar of the Poona Duftur, 
states his death in April 1721; but the origin of the mistake is 
accounted for by the delay which occurred in the appointment 
of his successor . 

p. 266, /. 13. Khuzaneh Amirah, Hudeequ-i-Alum, Seyr 
Mutuakhereen and Mirat Ahmudee. The Mirat Ahmudee is a 
voluminous Persian history of Guzerat, written in Ahmedabad: 
it was commenced, A. D. 1747, by Ally Mohummud, the son 
of the Moghul Dewan of the province, assisted by Meetya Lai, a 
Hindoo, who died before the work was completed. It was finished 
A D. 1756, by Ally Mohummud. Though not always to be 
depended upon, it is the best native account of that province, 
and conjoined with contemporary English records, is very 
valuable. I am indebted to Mr. Romer, the chief of Surat, for 
the Mirat Ahmudee, and for extracting the whole of the old 
records of the Surat factory, which he found connected with 
the history of the Mahrattas. I take this opportunity of express¬ 
ing my sense of his liberality and kindness. 
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266, L 38. The Patch’s assistant. There are none of the 
Chougula’s descendants now in Hohl. 

P- 267 > L Hu wee means the sun; but I could not ascertain the 

origin of the title. 

P • 267, 14. Mahratta MSS., and tradition. 

P • 2^ 7 ? ^ 22. Mahratta MSS., and Sir J. Malcolm’s Report on 
Malvva. The same tradition is current in different parts of the 
country. 

p. 267, l 28. Original memorandum of instructions at differ¬ 
ent times issued by Shao where Oodajee Powar is mentioned, 

p. 268, L 1. Dhar is a fortress in the west of Malwa, of great 
antiquity. 

p. 268, /. 22. Universal custom amongst the English scarcely 
authorizes this misnomer; but I have sometimes used the JVizam 
instead of Nizam-ool-Moolk, Nizam Ally, &c. 5 or the Soobehdar 
of the Deccan. 

p. 269, l. 8. Bajee Rao was a Concanist; Sreeput Rao a Deshist, 
of the class Yajurwedee. 

p. 270, /. 40. ‘'In the Kunur Khund" (beyond the Himmalaya 
mountains) is the literal translation of Shao’s exclamation. 

p. 271, /. 4. Mahratta MSS. 

fi. 272, /. 11. He was a Nagur Bramin, a tribe common in 
Guzerat, who, since the times of the Mahomedan Icings of that 
country, had been distinguished in the Mahomedan service, 
both as men of business and as soldiers. 

p. 272, l. 14. Seyr Mutuakhereen, Khuzaneh Amirah, Mahratta 
MSS., &c. 

P' 275 » l - 4- These flights the Mahrattas term “going to the 
white crow," which they say alludes to a bird of passage, like a 
crow, that comes in some parts of the country once a year; 
hence also they have a phrase for a defeated enemy, “they are 
off to the white crow.” 

p. 275, l. 12. I have extracted this account from the Mirat 
Ahmudee, Surat Records, and Khuzaneh Arnirah. The last 
authority mentions a battle near Cambay, in which the Mahrattas 
sustained a total defeat by Nujeem-ud-deen, and this account 
is followed by the Seyr Mutuakhereen; but although the skirmi¬ 
shes appear to have been constant, I have not found satisfactory 
confirmation of any such decisive event, nor of the death of 
Shaik Allah Yar, said to have been killed in that action. 
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p. 275, /. 26. Mahratta MSS. Colonel Wilks merely notices 
this incursion. Besides the MSS. already enumerated, I have 
perused upwards of twenty MS. histories of the Peishwas. Of the 
best, two were procured by Ballajee Punt Nathoo at Poona, one 
was given by Mahdoo Rao Rastia, one sent by Mahdoo Rao 
Putwurdhun of Merich, and another by Gopaul Rao of Tasgaom. 
Tile best Mahratta Buker of the Bhonslays ofNagpoor is one 
written for Mr. Jenkins, and sent to me by Captain A. Gordon. 
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P • 277, /. 4. The whole of the particulars of this agreement 
are not known. Some very long details of the early part of the 
settlement, which led to the final exchange, are preserved; but the 
most essential parts regarding the exchange of the jagheer, and the 
fixed payment for the chouth and surdeshmookhee, are lost. I do 
not think they have been purposely destroyed by the Mahrattas, 
as many years afterwards I find original letters from Mahdoo 
Rao, the Peishwa, and Nana Furnuwees, written on an occasion 
when there were pending negotiations with the Nizam, requesting 
that search might be made for this document. The Hudeequ* i- 
Alum merely mentions that Nizam-ool-Moolk settled that the 
soobeh of Hyderabad should be exempted from the surdeshmoo¬ 
khee, and that a ready-money payment should be given in lieu 
of the chouth and the customs. 

p. 277, L 9. Half of this deshmookhee was purchased by 
Shahjee after he entered the service of Mohummud Adil Shah. 

p. 277, L 16. The Nimbalkurs of Barsee are distinct from the 
Nimbalkurs of Kurmulla; the head of the latter has the title of 
Rao Rumbha. The former is one of the family of Hybut Rao 
Sur Lushkur. 

p. 280, L 26. This interchange of presents is termed Zeafut, a 
feast, or entertainment; a Mahomedan has no objection to eat 
food prepared by a Hindoo on such occasions; but on the part 
of the Hindoo the Zeafut is confined to receiving the presents. 
p* 280, L 28. Mahratta MSS., Hudeequ-i-Alum. 
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p. 281, l. 15. Original deeds from the records of the govern¬ 
ment of the Peishwas, made over to me by the Hon’ble M. 
Elphinstone. 


P . 283, /. 15. Previous to the formation of this league, the 
Powars, whose rendezvous continued about Dhar in Malwa, had 
been always at war with Peelajee Gaekwar. 

p • 283, L 15. This was probably Ghimmajee Damoodhur. He 
was a very active marauder; but Chimna Raja, so often mention¬ 
ed in the Surat records, means Ghimnajee, Bajee Rao’s brother: 
even when the army was commanded by the Peishwa in person, 
the force is often mentioned as that of Chimna Raja. The 
members of the factories were frequently deceived by false re¬ 
ports, and they make some ridiculous mistakes in the names, 
which it is sometimes difficult to detect. The Sow Roger , for Shao 
Raja, though not a very elegant alteration, is easily discovered. 

p • 284, l, 10. Mahratta MSS., original letters in the hand¬ 
writing of Bajee Rao, Surat Records, letter from Mr. Daniel 
Innes, factor at Cambay, dated 7th April 1731. 

p* 284, /. 10. Dubhoy first fell into the hands of Ooclajee 
Powar, from whom it was taken by Peelajee. 

p . 284, /. 34. There are two Tullygaoms near Poona—one 
north-east, or Tullygaom Dumdairay, and the other north-west, 
Tullygaom Dliabaray, on the Bombay road, the one above allu¬ 
ded to. 

p . 284, L 38. Dukshina means a charitable donation in money. 
p. 285, L 4. I have in my possession three accounts of the ori¬ 
gin of the Gaekwar titles, from respectable sources, all differing 
from each other* and from the text; after all, I may be wrong, 
but* even in such an insignificant matter, I have spared no 
pains to be correct. I have seldom given translations of the 
Mahratta titles, as even the Mahrattas themselves differ in the 
significations attached to them, and as I know nothing of San¬ 
scrit, I was dependent on the Bramins about me for the few 
interpretations I have given. Sena Khas Kheyl has been tran¬ 
slated, “commander of the special bandf —perhaps “leader of the so¬ 
vereign’s tribe ” would be more correct. 
p . 285, /. 29. Seyr Mutuakhereen. 
p. 286, /. 13. Mahratta MSS., and original letters. 
p. 286, /. 19. This Ghimnajee Pundit was not the brother of 
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Bajee Rao, but the person taken by the Peishwa, in the battle 
with the Senaputtee, already mentioned. 

p . 286, L 23, Original letter in the handwriting of Chimnajee 
Appa. I take the name of the place where the battle was fought 
from Sir J. Malcolm’s Report on Malwa. 
p . 287, l . 7. Mirat Ahmudee. 
p . 288, l. 5. Original papers, Poona Records, 
p . 288, 1. 17. Seyr Mutuakhereen, Mahratta MSS., Hudeequ- 
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p . 289, l. 14. They were originally Hindoo polygars, and 
converted by Aurungzebe. 

p. 289, i. 26. There is a tradition of their having been rivals 
in an hereditary dispute which may have been invented to 
prejudice the rajas of Satara against the Rhonslays of Nagpoor, 
and prevent their desire to adopt any member of that powerful 
family. It is a point of honor to maintain the hereditary difference. 

p• 291, L 2. Mahratta MSS. I am not certain of this date, as 
I have not observed it in the English Records. [According to 
G. S. Sardesai he died on 4th July, 1729. See his New History of 
the Alarhattas , vol. UL Ed.] 

p. 291, l. 16. Orme, Bruce’s Annals , partly confirmed by 
Mahratta MSS. 

A 291, L 33. Mahratta MSS. 

p. 292, L 17. The same as Nargounda, only here confined to 
two instead of three per cent, 

p. 292, L 23. Original papers in possession of the Chitnees at 
Satara. 

p. 292, L 34. Original letters from Shao to Chimnajee, and 
from the Peishwa’s mootaliq, procured from the Dawursee 
Swamee. Many interesting letters from Bajee Rao and Chimnajee 
were lent to me by the descendants of the disciples of the 
Dawursee Swamee. The Swamee was a much venerated person 
in the country, and was the Mahapooroosh of Bajee Rao and 
his brother, and seems to have possessed their entire confidence. 
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Peishwa’s letters to the Swamee, and to his brother, detail 
the actions of his life in a familiar manner, without disguise, and 
are quite invaluable. I was permitted to translate, but not to 
copy them. The originals continue in possession of the Swamee’s 
disciples at Dawursee, a village within a few miles of Satara. 

p. 292, l. 35. This part of the letter is a postscript in his own 
handwriting. 

p. 293, /. 38. Smaller divisions of a district. 

p. 294, l. 3. Mahratta MSS., and original letters. In parts 
where I have only Mahratta authority, I am seldom quite cer¬ 
tain of my dates, as many of the original letters have only the 
date of the week, and of the moon. 

p. 294, l. 33. Seyr Mutuakhereen, and Mahratta letters. 

p. 294, l. 39. Mirat Ahmudee. 

p. 29o, l, 13. Among Hindoos an attitude of worship or ador¬ 
ation is to place the forehead at the threshold of a temple, or 
at the feet of the idol, and is used in humble supplication to a 
superior. The following extract of a letter from Bajee Rao to 
his Mahapooroosh must of course be understood figuratively; 
but it shows the embarrassments under which he laboured:— 
“I have fallen into that hell of being beset by creditors, and to 
pacify soucars and sillidars, I am falling at their feet, till I have 
rubbed the skin from my forehead.” Part of this distress origin¬ 
ated in the high rates of pay which he was obliged to give, in 
order to outbid Nizam-ool-Moolk, and secure the best of the 
Deccan soldiery. 

p. 296, /. 21. Original papers, and Poona Records. 

p. 297, /. 21. The Seyr Mutuakhereen gives the Moghul 
account of this campaign, the only one to which the author of 
that work had access. I have not omitted due consideration of 
both sides of the narrative. 

p. 297, l. 36. This is probably the Hindoo name for the place, 
as I cannot find it in any of our maps. 

p. 298, i. 2. Ibis fact Bajee Rao mentions to his brother with¬ 
out reserve or comment. 

p. 298, l. 27. Indrajee Kuddum, belonging to Ranoojee 
Sindia’s party. I mention his name, merely to show the minute¬ 
ness of the Peishwa’s report. 

p. 299, l. 4. A private letter, or rather journal, in the hand¬ 
writing of Bajee Rao to his brother Chimnajee Appa. Without 




various corroborative testimonies as to the facts, it bears that 
internal evidence of truth which commands confidence. 


p. 299, L 6. Such of my readers as may have seen a horse 
break from his pickets, and attempt to gallop off with his heel- 
ropes, will understand the Peishwa’s injunctions in their full 
force. 

p . 299, /. 21. Mahratta MSS, One manuscript states that 
some of his forts were also to be placed under havildars and 
carcoons, to be appointed by the raja. 
p. 299, L 24. Mahratta MSS. 
p . 299, /. 25, Probably Gorabundur. 

p. 300, /. 3. Letter from Don Conde de Sandomel, viceroy of 
Goa, to the king of Portugal, 25th of January 1738. 

p. 300, /. 20, Afterwards nabob of Oude, and the father of 
‘ the well-known Shujah-ud-Dowlah. 

p . 300, /. 28. Letter from Chimnajee Appa, who says he cros¬ 
sed the Nerbuddah “by the route of Kurgouna, near Poonashah, 
at the head of 80,000 men.” 

p. 300, /. 37, Original letter in the handwriting of Bajee Rao. 
p . 302, 1. 14. This is the common Mahratta appellation; Phoo- 
loomree is its proper name. 

p. 302, L 35. Chimnajee had been with the Peishwa in the 
first campaign against Nizam-ool-Moolk, and had suffered from 
the Nizam’s guns. Bajee Rao, as some apology for allowing him 
to move at all, significantly observes—“Appa, you know what 
kind of an artillery he has. ” 

p. 303, /. 5. The Nizam was surrounded from the 3rd to the 
26th Ramzan. On the latter day the agreement was concluded. 
A copy of this paper was sent to Sir John Malcolm, when he 
was writing his report on Malwa, and I mention the date partic¬ 
ularly, because I observe that, owing to a mistake in attaching 
the name of Ballajee, instead of that of his father, to the paper, 
he has been led into an error in regard to it. 

p. 303, 1. 32. Mahratta MSS. The commandant of Bassein 
had good proof of this, for the Mahratta shot, which the year 
before were all hammered, were now thrown of cast-iron, and 
bore the English stamp. 

p . 303, /. 38. I do not know whether it was Mr. John Horne 
or Mr. Stephen Law. Mr. Law succeeded Mr. Horne some time 
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1739. Mr. Law, in a letter to 
the Court of Directors, 4th September 1739, is anxious to excul¬ 
pate the government, and declares the complaints of the 
Portuguese gross misrepresentations, which so far exonerates the 
home authorities from suspicion of conniving at such acts of 
their servants; but what reason could the Mahrattas have for 
misrepresentation? 

p. 304, /. 8. Records of the Portuguese government at Goa. 
p . 304, /. 27. Individuals of the Portuguese nation who fled to 
Bombay experienced the utmost kindness and commiseration 
from the inhabitants. The Governor gave them money for sub¬ 
sistence, and refitted some of their ships at the public expense. 

p . 305, l. 16. Letter from Chimnajee Appa to the Dawursee 
Sw^rnee. Official report from Don Martin Silveria de Menez^s, 
from Bassein, 18th February 1739. 

p. 305, 1. 29. lie was defeated by Dummajee Gaekwar before 
the battle of Dubhoy, in 1731. 
p. 305, /. 38. Eight thousand by the lowest computation. 
p. 306, L 14. Called Sashtree by the Mahrattas. 
p. 307, L 28. Original Mahratta, and copies of the original 
Portuguese reports, which coincide in almost every particular. 
The Mahrattas during the whole campaign lost 12,000 or 14,000 
men in killed and wounded . 

For the valuable information which I obtained, in May 1822, 
from the -records of the Portuguese government, I here beg to 
offer my acknowledgments to his excellency the viceroy of Goa, 
who most liberally supplied me with copies of the whole corres¬ 
pondence relative to the conquest of Salsette. 

pjk 307, l. 31. By the Bombay records, at the East India House, 
it appears that Nadir Shah quitted Delhi 5th May 1739. 
p . 307, l. 40. Original letter from Nadir Shah to Bajee Rao. 
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P • 308, l. 5. A sirpa is an'honorary dress, consisting of cloth 
for the turban, trowsers, girdle, and gown, complete; hence its 
name sir-pa, or head to foot. A khillut comprehends not only 
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the dress, but all the additions of jewels, horse, elephant, and 
arms, according to circumstances and the rank of the parties. On 
the occasion alluded to, Bajee Rao received two ornaments of 
jewels for the turban, and a pearl necklace, together with a horse 
and an elephant. 

p . 308, L 9. Original letter from Mohummud Shah. 

p. 309, L 27. I do not know whether this exception was meant 
in favour of the rajas of Bundelcund or the Peishwa. 

p. 309, /. 6. Poona Records. 

p. 309, L 17. Colonel Wilks states that the Mahrattas were 
invited by Meer Assud, the dewan of Sufdur Ali. Some confir¬ 
mation of this appears in Tippoo’s circular letter, translated by 
Mr. Ed monstone; but I have me* with no trace of it in any 
Mahratta record. 

p. 310, /. 13. Mahratta MSS., and original letters. 

p. 310, /. 28. The only authentic record I have recovered of 
the arrangement which preceded this expedition, and that bears 
no date, is a copy of the original authority by the raja, which 
is not more loose and vague than many Mahratta documents 
equally important. By this paper, I conjecture that the Peishwa 
furnished the infantry, and, from subsequent events, it is prob¬ 
able that he by this means weakened his own army. The cavalry 
under Rughoojee was furnished by different leaders. I do not 
know who Koosajee Yessajee Bhonslay, the person mentioned in 
the paper, was, but he is supposed to have been the commander 
of the infantry. 

Literal translation of an authority issued by Shao Maharaj to the 
Sena Sahib Soobeh . 

To Rajman Rajasree Rughoojee Bhonslay, Sena Sahib 
Soobeh,—The following orders are issued to you regarding the 
arrangements to be made in the province of the Carnatic, south 
of the Toongbuddra. 

Districts the collections from which wholly belong to the Raja Shao. 

1. Trichinopoly. 2. Tanjore. 3. Arcot, including Ginjee. 
4. Seringapatam, after deducting what is fixed by the treaty 
with government. Other Districts. 1. Sera 2. Adonee. 3. Kurnoul. 
4. Kurpa 5. Phoot Mahal (or portions of various districts). 

According to the amount which may be received from the 
abovementioned places, the surdeshrnookhee, babtee, sahotra, 
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, having been deducted, the remainder being mokassa, one- 
half of it to be the share of Koosajee Yessajee Bhonslay, and the 
other is to belong to the raja (Shao). 

In this manner the whole of the four first-mentioned places, 
and the surdeshmookhee and babtee, and one-half of the mokassa 
of the remaining places, being formed into one sum, one-half of 
it is to be taken by you for the expenses of your troops, and the 
other half, being the amount belonging to government, is to be 
paid into the state treasury, by means of. . . .* You and he, with 
mutual consultation, having made proper arrangements, are to 
gain possession of hill-forts, forts, and territory. Whatever 
cavalry are required to be stationed for garrisoning forts and 
fortified places, are to be placed in them by you; and he will 
place whatever infantry are requisite. In this manner the forts 
are to be garrisoned. The sum, however, payable for the present 
year, is fixed at seven lakhs, which is to be paid to the govern¬ 
ment as above; according to what is written, having brought 
affairs to a conclusion, by performing the service of the Swamee 
(the raja), your conduct will be approved, and let the end be 
accomplished according to what is written. What occasion is 
there for writing much? Dependence is wholly placed in you 
by Swamee. You are wise. 

p* 310, /. 39. The respectable author of the Khuzaneh Arnirah 
was not aware of the junction of these troops. Shah Nuwaz 
Khan, author of the Muasir-ool-Oomrah, was probably present 
during the service; but he does not, in his memoirs of Nasir 
Jung, mention the strength of the army with which he crossed 
the Godavery. Nasir Jung appears to have been accompanied 
by the whole of his father’s park of artillery, which may have 
been sent back from Malwa; and Chimnajee Appa, in an origin¬ 
al letter, states his army at 30,000 cavalry, 20,000 infantry, 150 
guns, 300 swivels and jingals (or wall pieces) mounted on camels, 
and 300 rocket camels. Allowing him to have greatly over-esti¬ 
mated them, as enemies, there was still too large a force to 
authorize as a general such a venture on the part of Bajee Rao. 

p. 311, l. 8. Original letter from Chimnajee Appa. Mahratta 
MSS. Nasir Jung’s army did not pass Ahmcdnugur. Sir J. 

♦Blank in the Mahratta paper, but supposed to be "the Mookh Purdharf* 
{Baja Rao.) 
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alcolm is under a mistake in supposing that Nasir Jung burnt 
Poona. 

p, 311, /. 11, Khuzaneh Ainirah,, Hudeequ-i-Alum, Mahratta 
MSS. Chirrmajee Appa mentions that some jagheer districts 
towards the Nerbuddah, formerly promised by Nizam-ool~Moolk, 
were ceded, but their names are not specified by him. 

p. 311, L 12. The following passage occurs in one of his letters 
to his Mahapooroosh. It is without date, but supposed to be 
written at this period of disappointment, “I am involved in 
difficulties, in debt, and in disappointments, and like a man 
ready to swallow poison: near the raja are my enemies, and 
should I at this time go to Satara, they will put their feet on my 
breast. 1 should be thankful if I could meet death/ 9 

p . 311, L 34. He was released, but in what manner does not 
appear. 

p . 311, L 36. Chirrmajee Appa’s letter. 

p . 312, L 6. On the death of a near relation, Hindoos are 
supposed unclean for ten days, during which they are to be 
rigidly abstemious in every respect; this observance is called 
sootuck. Where the relationship is not near, or the death happens 
at a great distance, one, two or three days are sufficient. The 
funeral rites ought to be performed by the nearest relation, and 
always last ten days, during which, or until the twelfth or thiiv 
teenth day, the mourner is considered unclean. After a corpse 
is burnt, or buried, the soul is supposed to hover round the 
spot for ten days before it wings its flight, to receive judgment 
from Yem Dhurm. In whatever place a Hindoo hears of the 
death of a parent, he shaves his mustachios, and performs all 
the rites as if present where the death happened. Bramins ob¬ 
serve the anniversary of the death of their relations, and on the 
new moon of every month perform certain ceremonies of their 
manes, 

p . 312, L 21. Even up to the period of the death of Raja Ram, 
they were less known among Europeans by the name of 
Mahrattas than by that of the Sivajees . 

p. 313, /. 26. Bajee Rao had a secret agent residing with Jey 
Sing. The name of the envoy (Venkajee Ram) is mentioned in 
one of Bajee Rao’s original letters. 

/>. 314, L 8. Mahratta MSS. Gholam Hoossein Khan, author 
of the Seyr-ool-Mutuakhereen, calls him a native of Persia, a pedlar 
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from Iran. Meer Hubeeb was intimately known to the Mahrattas, 
who always designate him as an Arab. 

p. 314, L 22. Mr. Forster says he was a Jath. 

p. 317, L 1. There is an original memorandum from Nana 
Furnuwees, without date amongst the old papers at Satara, de¬ 
siring to know the period and origin of the distribution. On this 
paper is marked, seemingly as a memorandum of the answer 
sent, Soorsun 1117 (about Anno Domini 1717). I have frequently 
found Rramin revenue officers, in other respects very intelligent 
men, who said there was no difference in the origin of jagheer 
and mokassa, both being bestowed, as they observed, “for the 
maintenance of loops, and consequently they must always have 
been the same/ 9 The want of research and historical observation 
amongst the Mahrattas, in common with all Hindoos, is a great¬ 
er obstacle to the attainment of information than can be con¬ 
ceived in a European country. Everything must be wormed out 
of them by attentive perseverance; in that way there is a wide 
field for the enquirer; but unfortunately it takes years of experi¬ 
ence before a European is qualified to question a native of 
India. 

Since writing the above note, I have discovered a letter 
written in the year 1765, where similar queries are put, to know 
the meaning of the Swuraje territory . “The Swuraje,” says the 
writer of the answer (Govind Rao Chitnees), “is the territory 
west of the Beema, and all which you call Swuraje, beyond that, 
is Zuburdustee” (violent usurpation). 

p. 318, /. 11. A sort of grain ( Holcus Saccharatus ) common 
throughout the Deccan. The meal the Peishwa was making is 
a very common one in a Mahratta army, and if they have noth¬ 
ing else, they do not consider it great privation. A Mahratta 
cultivator frequently subsists for weeks on the ripening grain, 
with no other sustenance. 
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p . 319, L 7. This is the Moorari Row , so often mentioned by 
Mr. Orme in his admirable war of Coromandel. 
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p. 319, /. 15. They are stated at 100,000 by Orme; but any 
large army is reported to be a lakh . 

p. 319, L 28, Orme, Wilks. 

p. 320, /. 1. Bramin soucars and money-changers assume the 
appellation of Naik. 

p. 320, L 17. The mode of recovering a debt is by a species of 
dunning called tuqazu; the most common practised is to hire a 
few of those men, who make it a trade. They sit at the debtor’s 
door, follow him wherever he goes and crave with humility, or 
demand with insolence, according to time and circumstance. By 
the invariable rule of the country, the debtor is obliged to sub¬ 
sist the duns thus placed upon him, and as they are adepts in 
the art of tormenting, protected also by the great power of 
opinion, they soon contrive to render the debtor sufficiently 
miserable. But if the debtor be obstinate, and the creditor think 
himself equal to the task, he may undertake the tuqazu by placing 
his debtor in dhurna; the creditor seats himself by his debtor, or 
at his door, during which, whilst the former abstains from food, 
it would be accounted infamous and dishonorable for the latter 
to eat or drink. Bappoojee Naik practised first the tuqazu , and 
afterwards the dherna . I refer my English readers to an 
account of dhurna (dherna) given by Lord Teignmouth in the 4th 
volume of the Asiatic Researches , and quoted in Mr. Mills’s 
History of India. I have known the dhurna practised, but never 
very rigorously; and I do not think that fear of the creditor’s 
starving himself to death would have much effect on a Mahratta 
debtor; his stomach would be much sooner affected than his 
conscience. 

p . 320, L 26. Orme and Wilks. 

p. 320, l 32. Better known in the Deccan by his less familiar 
name of Hoossein Dost Khan. He does not appear to have been 
confined in the fort, nor to have endured a close imprisonment, 
but merely to have had an attendant guard wherever he went— 
a supposition which is confirmed by the facility with which 
Dupleix appears to have intrigued with him when a prisoner. 

p . 320, L 39. Mahratta MSS., and original paper. 

p. 321, /. 9. There were several copies of papers, similar to 
the purport of that which is quoted, found in the Poona Records; 
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p . 319, /. 13. Mahratta MSS. 
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I have selected the one most explicit, which appears to have 
been the ultimatum. 

p. 321 3 l. 29. Khuzaneh Amirah, &c., and original letter from 
Ballajee Bajee Rao. 

A 321, l. 33. Mahratta MSS. 

p. .> 22 , L 3. Bhow i brother, is applied also by Mahrattas to a 
cousingerman. Hence, as the Peishwa’s cousin, he was com¬ 
monly styled Bhow Sahib, and the Bhow, as well as Sewdasheo 
Rao Bhow. 

p. 322, i 28. Mahratta MSS. 

A 323, Z. 7. Mahratta MSS. 

p. 323, /. 15. Articles enumerated in an original letter From 
the emperor. 

A 323,/. 27. I he notorious Shujah-ud-Dowlah, who after¬ 
wards confined the English in the blackhole, on the capture of 
Calcutta, 20th June 1756. 

A 323, l, 37. Mahratta MSS. 

p. 323, l. 39. In the Seyr Mutuakhereen their numbers are more 
moderately estimated at 25,000; but still that exceeds their 
actual numbers twofold. 

A 326, /, 11. The best account of Ballajee' Bajee Rao’s cam¬ 
paign in Bengal to which I have had the benefit of access, is 
the Seyv Mutuakhereen^ which is my authority for the greater part 
of the Bengal transactions at this period, assisted, however, in 
several parts by Mahratta MSS. and letters. 

A 326, /. 21. I he following is the substance of the firman 
received by Bajee Rao upon his appointment. From the Emperor 
Mohumrnud Shah, 22 nd Jummadee-ool-Uwul, in the 24th year 
of the reign. “The dignity of the Shahzadu’s Deputy in Mahva, 
together with the income attached to that situation, having been 
conferred on you, proper arrangements must be made in that 
province so as to afford the subjects, paying revenue to Govern¬ 
ment, due favour and protection, and to punish all such as are 
evil disposed and disaffected. You must prevent the use of in¬ 
toxicating drugs and spirituous liquors; and you must administer 
justice equally, so that the strong shall not oppress the weak, and 
that no species of violence be tolerated / 5 (Original from the 
Poona Records). 

A 326, 1. 26. Original papers. 
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p t 328, /. 24. Original papers and Mahratta MSS. 
p . 331, L 1. Orme and Wilks. 
p . 331, Z. 2. Orrne, 

331, Z. 13. The Newayeteh Nabobs is the appellation by 
which Sadut Oolla Khan, Dost Ally and Sufdur Ally are 
known in the Deccan. The Newayetehs are a distinct race of 
Mahomedans, and said to have been driven from Arabia, to 
seek refuge on the western shores of India, in the eighth century. 
—See Wilks, vol, i , p. 242. 
p. 331, Z. 25, Mahratta MSS. 

p . 332, Z. 8. Seyr~ool*Mutuakhereen , and Stewart’s History of 
Bengal . 

p. 332, /. 27. Mahratta MSS. 

/>. 332. Z. 40. Original letters, and Mahratta MSS. 
p. 333, Z, 2. Sukaram Bhugwunt BhokeeJ, Koolkurnee of 
Hewra, and the descendant of Puntojee Gopinat, who betrayed 
Afzool Khan into the hands of Sivajee, was the principal minister 
at the period when the British government first took an active 
part in the politics of the Poona Durbar, and is best known by 
his familiar name of Sukaram Bappoo. 
p. 333, /. 17. Mahratta MSS. 

p . 333, L 19. Second-in-command under the Peishwa. 
p, 333, Z. 28, Rupees 16,51,636. (Original papers). 
p. 334, Z. 1. I mention these names as necessary in common 
conversation with the natives of India. A native of Maharashtra, 
for instance, only knows them by the name of Giljya, whilst 
Afghans generally are merely distinguished as Patans. 
p . 334, Z. 35. Seyr Mutnakhereen. 
p. 335, l. 5. Khuzaneh Amirah , &c. 

335, Z. 18. Mahratta MSS. 

335, Z. 31. He was for some time afflicted with that harm¬ 
less silly madness, which is sometimes ludicrous, even whilst it 
excites commiseration. It first appeared on an occasion when 
he had to receive a visit from two Mahratta surdars in full 
durbar, by his dressing out his favourite dog in gold brocade, 
covered with jewels, and putting his own turban on the dog. 
He never resumed any covering for his head after he recovered 
his senses. This dog had once saved his life when hunting a tiger, 
and, amongst other freaks, he issued sunnuds, conferring a 
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jagheer upon him, and entitling him to use a palanquin, in all 
which the raja was humoured, and the palanquin establishment 
literally kept up. 

p. 335, l. 34. Shao had some wit, and his reply to a letter 
received about this time from Raja Jey Sing of Jeypore, shows 
that he retained it to the last. The raja asks what he had per¬ 
formed for the Hindoo faith, and what charities he had best¬ 
owed. “I have,” replies Shao, “conquered from the Mussulmans 
the whole country from Rameswur to Delhi, and I have given 
it to the Bramins.” 

p . 337, L 19. The following letter from Sewdasheo Chimnajee 
to the Peishwa recommends his usurping the power at once. 
After compliments,—“It seems impossible to judge of what will 
be the result of all this. The Bye’s doings are not to be depend¬ 
ed upon; keep continually on your guard. The Bye is not a 
person to blunder in that which she sets about. Let nothing 
induce you to act contrary to what has hitherto been professed, 
or let any thing appear respecting your intentions; but, in the 
event of the raja’s decease, you must take the upper hand of 
all. Whilst the raja is in existence, do not allow so much as a 
grain of oilseed to appear different in your conduct. As matters 
proceed, continue to write to me constantly. Despatched 16th 
ShuwaL” 

p. 338, L 11. This of course, if once admitted, gave the Peishwa, 
as the raja’s delegate, entire power over many of the jagheer- 
dars, and, in every instance of succession, the right of investing 
the new jagheerdar. 

IS 

p. 340, l. 20. I have not been able to ascertain the date of 
Ranoojee Sindia’s death. By a history of Sindia’s family, procured 
for me by Major Robert Close, the resident envoy with Dowlut 
Rao Sindia, it appears that the event happened at Shujahlpoor, but 
the date is not recorded. [Ranoji, founder of the House of Sindias, 
died on 3rd July, 1745 at Shujalpur, which is about 30 miles 
from Bhopal. Ed .] 
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p. 342, l, 6. When Bramins rise in the world, they generally 
drop their father’s name, unless they were very great men. For 
instance, Sewdasheo Chimnajee, had his father been a person of 
no note, would have styled himself Sewdasheo Punt; Ram- 
chundur dropped his father’s name, Mulhar, when he became 
a great man. 

p . 343, L 19. Mahratta MSS. 

p . 343, l, 28. Khuzaneh Amirah, Suroo Azad, and Mahratta 
MSS. 

p . 344, L 30. Or Rookun-ud-Dowlah. 

p. 344, l. 40. Mahratta MSS., Orme, Khuzaneh Amirah, &c. 
p, 345, L 16. Gonedulees are a low caste of musicians, in the 
house of one of whom Ram Raja had been first concealed. 

p. 346, 1. 19. In consequence of this treachery, it is said that 
Dummajee ever after refused to salute the Peishwa, except with 
his left hand. 

p. 347, /. 12. Original letter from a spy in the. service of Tara 
Bye, to Govind Rao Chitnees. 

p. 347, /. 13. Copy of original letter to the raja of Kolapoor. 
p. 347, L 38. The Mahratta army was encamped at Rajapoor 
on the bank of a river which I am inclined to think is Rajapoor 
on the Chore river, not far from the spot which was long a can¬ 
tonment of the Bombay army. Only one man of any consequence 
was wounded—Baboo Rao, the son of Rammajee Punt Mahdoo 
Bhanoo—by a cannon-ball in the foot; from this circumstance, 
and the Mahrattas not having suffered materially, it is evident 
that their account is correct, and the surprise was incomplete; 
if the -French had got close, they would have used grape or cann- 
ister, which, independent of the still more destructive musquetry, 
would have told both on the men and horses. 

p. 348, L 16. This Koneir Trimbuck afterwards led the assault 
at Hcoly Onore and escaped, but was shot through the head 
when standing with Sewdasheo Chimnajee Bhow, in Monsieur 
Bussy’s batteries, before Savanoor, in May 1756. His relations 
were handsomely provided for by jagheer assignments. 
p. 349, /. 31. Mahratta MSS. 
p. 350, /. 19. Seyr Mutuakhereen. 
p. 350, /.25. Forster’s Travels, 
p . 350, /. 37. Seyr Mutuakhereen. 
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p. 351, L 10. Mahratta MSS., where his letter is given* 
p. 351, L 20. Seyr Mutuakhereen . 
p. 351, l 24* Forster’s Travels . The Mahratta MS. in this part 
merely says that Holkar interceded with the vizier for the 
Rohillahs, and made peace between them: the writer of a 
Mahratta MS. would probably leave the article of the bond, or 
some equivalent, to be understood as a thing of course. 

351, L 28. Seyr Mutuakhereen . 
p. 351, /. 33. Mahratta MSS. 
p. 352, l. 18. Mahratta MSS., and Khuzaneh Amir ah. 
p . 352, l. 36. Mahratta MSS., Hudeequ*i-Ahm, Khuzaneh Amirah , 
Ormc. 

p. 353, l. 8. Mahratta MSS., Khuzaneh Amirah , &c. 
p . 353, /. 13. Mahratta MSS. Mr. Orme, following a common, 
but certainly an unnatural, supposition, states that he was 
poisoned by his own mother—a mistake which may perhaps 
have arisen from not being aware that all Nizam-ool-Moolk’s 
sons were by different mothers, except Ghazee-ud-deen and 
Nasir Jung, who were full brothers. Colonel Wilks mentions 
that the poison was administered by the mother of Sulabut 
Jung; and Mr. Mill, without adverting to the relative situations 
of Aurungabad and the Moghul capital, because the author of 
the Seyr Mutuakhereen is better informed regarding the affairs 
of Delhi, and because the murder of Ghazee-ud-deen was favour¬ 
able to the French, accuses both of patriotic credulity, and 
rejects the story of the poison. That the fact is not stated in 
Persian MSS. is easily accounted for; the authors wrote under 
the government of Nizam Ally, of whose mother, whether true 
or false, but especially true, such a story would have cost them 
their lives. The Seyr Mutuakhereen may be cited as written far 
beyond the stretch of his power, but its information is avowedly 
derived from the works of Meer Gholam Ally, written in the 
Deccan. 

The author of the Seyr Mutuakhereen , in some extracts re¬ 
garding the Mahrattas, seemed to me to misunderstand the 
Khuzaneh Amirah; but as I never saw the entire original of the 
former, the supposed errors may be those of the translator, not 
of the author. 

p. 354, l 4. Orme, Hudeequ-i-Atum, Khuzaneh Amirah . 
p. 354, l. 7. Orme. 
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p. 354, L 12. Grant’s Political Analysis. The native historians 
do not agree with Mr. Grant respecting the French management 
of the Northern Circars, but his authority is quite conclusive. 

p. 358, l. 8. The amount originally paid by Dummajee is in¬ 
variably stated, both in Persian and Mahratta MSS., at upwards 
of a crore, or ten millions of rupees; but the above is extracted 
from the state accounts found at Poona. Besides the annual pay¬ 
ment of 5,25,000 rupees, it appears, by these accounts, that 
Dummajee Gaekwar paid during the time he was at Poona, in 
the season of 1752-53, nuzurs, and exactions amounting to 
1 ,10,000 rupees; of which one lakh was equally divided by the 
Peishwa, Sewdasheo Rao Bhow, Rumchundur Baba Shenwee, 
and Gopika Bye Rastia, the Peishwa’s wife. Nana Poorundhuree 
got 5,000 rupees, and 5,000 rupees probably went amongst the 
inferior servants. In the ensuing year he paid in all 7,90,000 
rupees. 

p. 358, l. 22. It is generally stated that Dummajee was not re¬ 
leased until he gave up Dubhoy to Rugonath Rao; but he was 
in Guzerat, and had prepared his troops by the time Rugonath 
Rao arrived, as appears by an original letter in the possession of 
Mulhar Ram Rao, Chitnees at Satara. 

p. 359, l. 11. Mirat Ahmudee; but the date which that work 
gives, viz., April 1753, is incorrect. I take the date from the 
Mahratta accounts; and since writing the above, I have been 
confirmed in my belief of its correctness, by observing that 
General Walker, formerly resident at Baroda, repeatedly men¬ 
tions, in his reports to the Bombay government, that Ahmedabad 
was taken by Rugonath Rao and Dummajee in 1/55. 

p. 359, l. 27. I was less successful in recovering materials for 
elucidating the history of Rugonath Rao s expedition, after he 
quitted Guzerat, than I could have wished, especially as I think 
there must be some records of it in Hindostan or Malwa, more 
satisfactory than anything to be found in the Deccan. 

p. 359, l 36. The period is termed Shewhust, or frequently 
Singust, especially by Europeans. 
p. 361, l. 26. Mahratta MSS. 
p, 361, l. 37. Orme. 

p. 362, l. 7. Meer Shahabodeen is frequently mentioned by 
his father’s title of Ghazee-ud-deen, but to prevent confusion I 
shall retain his original name. 
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p> 362, /, 11. Intizam-ud-Dowlah was married to the sister of 
Meer Munnoo, and was the son-in-law, not the son, of Kumur- 
ud-deen Khan, as mentionedjn the Seyr Mutuakhereen. 


p . 363, /, 10. Seyr Mutuakhereen , English Records. 
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p. 365, l. 4. Mahratta MSS., Khuzaneh Amirah . 
p. 366, L 32. Bombay Records, November 1751. 
p * 369, L 4. Letters from Mr. Bourchier to Mr. Pigot, 25th 
September 1755; Bombay consultations, 21st January 1756; 
letter to the Court of Directors, 31st January 1756. 

p. 369, /. 9, Despatch from the Madras government to Bombay, 
30th November 1755. 

p . 370, /. 21. Copy of their proceedings on the Bombay Records. 
The other officers who sign these proceedings are Captains 
Knowles, Latham, Speke, and Harrison, of the navy, and Major 
Chalmers and Captain Skeddy, of the military service, 
p. 372, /. 6. Letter from the Madras government, 14th April 
1756. 

p. 372, /. 14. One MS. states that Ghorepuray made his peace 
through the agency of Holkar. 

P . 372, /. 15. Mahratta MSS. supported by a copy of a letter 
found in the Poona Records, from the Peishwa to Bulwunt Rao 
Gunput Mendlee, which alludes to his agency on that occasion. 
p. 372, L 17. Wilks. 

P • 372, Z. 18. Upon the surrender of Trichinopoly to Nizam- 
ool-Moolk in 1743, he was confirmed as jagheerdar of Gooty. 

p, 372, /. 26. The scheme, if we are to credit the evidence 
obtained by Mr. Spencer, who was at Poona as an envoy from 
Bombay a few months afterwards, originated with the Mahratta 
court, and the whole intrigue was managed by Amrut Rao, the 
wukeel of Bulwunt Rao Mendlee. 

p • 374, L 2. I have here gone more into events already well 
known than may appear altogether necessary, but having deviat¬ 
ed in some degree from Mr. Orme’s account, and considerably 
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fioin that of Colonel Wilks, where my authority is less clear than, 
under such difference of opinion, I could wish, I shall submit 
my reasons to the judgment of the reader. Colonel Wilks states 
that the Peishwa made overtures to Bussy the day after he quit¬ 
ted the camp, and adduces arguments which, without evidence, 
do not appear to me satisfactory on this point. The Madras pre¬ 
sidency were apprehensive that the French might enter Lallajee 
Rao’s service, as appears on the Bombay Records, but on what 
grounds is nowhere explained. Colonel Wilks also states that the 
Peishwa sent a corps to protect Bussy; but the Mahrattas who 
followed him seem to have been entirely Moghul subjects. There 
is another point of some importance, as it regards a person whose 
character has always excited attention. Colonel Wilks mentions 
that M. Bussy was obliged by circumstances to take post at 
Hyderabad. If the fact be so, it greatly detracts from M. Bussy’s 
reputation. His great merit on that occasion certainly was, as a 
politician, in exerting the influence he had acquired to maintain 
his post, facilitate the march of the reinforcement, and preserve 
opinion in his favor. If he intended to retreat to Mausulipatam, 
why was one of his first steps to write off for reinforcements both 
to Pondicherry and Mausulipatam? Had Bussy continued his 
march to Mausulipatam, he could not have forced his way back 
to Hyderabad. 
p. 374, l. 9. Mahratta MSS. 

p. 374, i. 27. Original letters, Bombay Records. 

A 374 l. 35. Mr. Spencer’s report of his mission on the Bombay 
Records. 

p. 375, L 22. English Records. This treaty was published in 
the appendix to the 5th Report from the Committee of Secrecy. 
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p. 377, hit. The Mahratta MS. says 36 lakhs, but I here follow 
Colonel Wilks, as he probably had access to official papers on 
the subject. The Mahratta MSS. also differ in the account of the 
manner in which the amount was paid; but although they are 
circumstantial, and state nothing respecting the subsequent inter¬ 
ference of Hyder, I here also prefer trusting to Colonel Wilks. 



p . 377, L 37. Letter from Mr. Pigot, governor of Madras, to 
Bulwunt Rao and the Peishwa. 


p. 378, L 5. Letter from Ballajee Rao, September 1757. 
p. 378, L 15. The town is known by both names, Kurpa and 
Kuddapah. 
p . 37 L 17. Orme. 

p . 378, /. 28. The Peishwa in one of his letters says, in reduc¬ 
ing a district called Joohoo or Noohooj ; but the word cannot be 
distinctly read, neither can the situation be ascertained, nor in 
whose hands the district was when reduced by Wiswas Rao. 

p . 378, L 32. Copy of an original letter from the Peishwa to 
Bulwunt Rao Gunput Mendlee. 
p. 378, L 38. See Wilks, chap. xii. vol. L 
p . 379, /. 31, It is even probable that the Peishwa may have 
been a principal instigator in the whole conspiracy about to be 
detailed, although that does not rest on any direct evidence. 

p. 381, /. 9. The body of troops which attacked Ramchundur 
Jadow was commanded by Mahadajee Sindia, still a very young 
man, but who had already distinguished himself at the battle 
fought on the plain between Korygaom and Tullygaom Dum- 
dairay, 27th November 1751.—Mahratta MSS. 

p. 381, L 19. The exact amount 25,08,223 rupees, 13 annas.— 
Poona Records. 

p. 383, L 8. For particulars, see Orme, vol. ii. book ix., p. 345. 
p. 384, /. 15. His name was Luximon, and the Moghul author 
exultingly informs his readers that the murder of a Syud was 
afterwards killed in Sicacole, probably in the battle between 
Forde and Conflans, in December following, at Peddipore. 

p. 384, Z. 19. I have come to the above judgment on these 
dark intrigues from a comparison of Orme, Wilks, Mahratta 
MSS., the life of Shah Nuwaz Khan, the Khuzaneh Amirah, 
Hudeequ-i-Alum, and all the authorities wherein the subject is 
mentioned. Both Mr. Orme and Colonel Wilks state that Shah 
Nuwaz Khan was under a guard of Sulabut Jung’s troops, but 
though that mode of confinement might have been adopted to 
prevent unnecessary odium towards the French, and is, in the 
way Colonel Wilks has stated, very common, the Mahomedan 
authority is against them. 
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p. 385, /. 27. Bombay Records. 

p, 385, l. 29. Bombay Records, and Grose’s Voyage to the East 
Indies. 

p. 386, l. 3. Wilks, and Mahratta MSS. 

p. 386, l. 9. Offerings which are made by Hindoo pilgrims, at 
stated periods, to the idols in many parts of India, and which 
are afterwards generally considered the acknowledged revenue 
of the state; these festivals are termed Jatras, when the temples 
of celebrated deities are visited by votaries from all parts of the 
country. 

p. 387, I. 11. Mahratta MSS., Orme, Khuzaneh Amirah, and 
Hudeequ-i-Alum. 

p. 387, l. 13. Orme. 

p. 389, /. 17. Mahratta MSS. 

p. 391, l. 10. Poona Records. 

Sewdasheo Rao obtained these cessions 
deeds— 


1. In his own name 

2. In the name of the Peishwa’s 
second son 

3. In the name of the Peishwa’s 
third son 

It is not known in whose name 
the other sunnud was issued, 
but the districts and the amo¬ 
unt of their revenue are re¬ 
corded as follows:— 

Pergunna Meyhekur 
Pergunna Durrucheegaom 
Boolundee Burhanpoor 
Pergunna Purboney 
Chaloo Pytun and Ambad 


in four 

separate 

Rs. 

a. 

P> 

1,97,499 

5 

0 

20,44,115 

14 

1 

35,02,247 

14 

0 


1,73,269 15 2 
35,500 0 0 
1,75,000 0 0 
55,524 9 0 
52,000 0 0 


4,92,294 8 2 


Total amount of cession 


Rs. 62,36,157 9 3 
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p. 393, L 4. It may not be unnecessary to remind the reader 
that the person alluded to is Meer Shahabodeen, the son of 
Ghazee-ud-deen, and grandson of Nizam-ool-Moolk. He is often 
mentioned in the English records, and in various publications, 
as Ghazee-ud-deen II. I have thought it best to retain his origin¬ 
al name, especially as it ought to be Ghazee-ud-deen III. 

p. 394, l. 11. This was the fourth Abdallee invasion of Hindo- 
stan, but Ahmed Shah was probably in the army of Nadir Shah, 
and if so, this was the fifth time he had crossed the Attock. 

p> 394, L 35. Rugoba is the familiar name of Rugonath, and 
that by which the reader will frequently find this well-known 
personage mentioned. 

p . 395, L 23. It is said that AdinaBeg Khan agreed to hold 
the provinces of the Mahrattas, paying an annual tribute of 75 
lakhs of rupees. 

p • 395, L 37. Seyr Mutuakhereen , partly supported by Mahratta 
MSS. 

p. 396, /. 20. Mahratta MSS. and Tareekh-i-Dukhin , a Persian 
MS. in Mr. Erskine’s library, written by Boodh Sing, a native 
of Lahore, at the request of Major James Browne;—a valuable 
little manuscript. I have not been able to ascertain the date of 
Jyapa’s murder, nor does Sir John Malcolm’s report give it. 

p. 396, L 35. He derived his designations of Boondelay and 
the Jhansee-Wala from his situation. 

p> 398, /. 31. I have, after a comparison of the Persian and 
Mahratta authorities (perhaps on insufficient evidence), re¬ 
jected the former, wherein it is stated that Holkar was in the 
Jeypoor country when Duttajee retreated, and that it was at the 
Sekundra, near Delhi, that he was surprised. The 'Tareekh-i - 
Dukliin by Boodh Sing follows the Persian MSS., and accounts 
for Holkar’s venturing so near Delhi, by stating that the Afghans 
had gone to Nagour in pursuit of Junkajee. I should be glad, 
though a point of no great importance, to be able to present it 
to my readers with more confidence. 

P • 399,/. 18, Abajee Gonedeo, a highly respectable old Bramin, 
now employed in the judicial department at Salara, was then in 
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a civil situation at Sungumnere: he was two days in the Bhow’s 
camp when his army was encamped on the Paira, and gives a 
most lively description of it. 

p. 400, l. 31. Mahratta MSS. and Asiatic Researches, vol. iii., 
Seyr Mutuakhereen. 

p. 400, l. 39. Seyr Mutuakhereen. 

p. 401, l. 2. Seyr Mutuakhereen, Mahratta MSS., and Asiatic 
Researches. 

p. 401, l. 4. Mulhar Rao Holkar, in his account of the camp¬ 
aign, asserts that the Bhow placed Wiswas Rao on the throne, 
the account in the Asiatic Researches, said to be on the authority 
of Shujah-ud-Dowlah, mentions that such an arrangement 
was intended; but it seems to be an exaggeration on the part of 
Holkar. 

p. 401, l. 23. Mahratta MSS., Holkar’s letter, and Seyr 
Mutuakhereen. All the Mahratta accounts impute Sooruj Mull’s 
defection wholly to the Bhow’s misconduct. The Asiatic Rese¬ 
arches say that he also was advised by the Mahomedans. 
p. 401, L 35. Asiatic Researches. 

p. 402, l. 8. Mahratta MSS. One Mahratta account by 
Rugonath Yadow, the Buker-Nuwees of the Peishwa, states that 
they were opposed in fording, but all other authority is against 
the assertion. 

p. 402, l. 16. Mahratta MSS., confirmed by Holkar’s own 
letter. 

p. 402, l. 29. Asiatic Researches. 
p. 403, l. 5. Holkar’s letter. 

p. 403, l. 9. Asiatic Researches and Tareekh-i-Dukhin. 
p. 403, A 11. One MS. says a crore of rupees. 
p. 403, l. 14. Mahratta MSS. 

Ift. 403, l. 18. Oral information. 
p. 403, /. 25. Mahratta MSS., Asiatic Researches. 
p. 403, l. 28. Oral information; there was a large post (a run- 
kham ) erected between the camps by the Bhow, where challenges 
and duels constantly took place. 
p. 403, /. 32. Tareekh-i-Dukhin. 

p. 404, /. 4. This was the same officer that levied the contri¬ 
bution from the Carnatic, and with whom Mr. Pigot corres¬ 
ponded in 1757. It is mentioned by the author of the Seyr 
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Muluakhermi that the Rohillahs on this occasion penetrated 
into the Mahratta entrenchment; this is not stated by Kassee 
Punt or Boodh Sing, and is positively contradicted by Naroo 
Bhugwunt, the Aria Koolkurnee. Of Naroo Bhugwunt I shall 
take further notice presently,, 

p. 404, L 7. Asiatic Researches, 

p. 404, L 28. On the breaking up of an assembly or kvee, or 
even in dismissing an ordinary visitor, rose water, cardamoms, 
cloves, mace, &c., are first distributed; when the pan leaves and 
betel are given, it is the signal for departure. 

P • 405, L 4. These preparations signified that they were come 
forth to die. 

Pi 405, L 14. Kassee Punt, the same whose well-written ac¬ 
count of the campaign is published in the Asiatic Researches 
by Mr. James Browne, 

p. 407, L 37. They ranged them in lines, gave each of the un¬ 
fortunate wretches a few grains of parched grain, and the Bihishtee 
(or water-carrier) went along pouring a little water into their 
palms, after which they were beheaded. Naroo Bhugwunt, kool- 
kurnee of Aria, one of the persons led out to execution, relates his 
escape in the following manner. He was carcoon in charge of the 
accounts of a party of Afghans belonging to the Bhow’s artillery 
at the time they left the Deccan. When the Mahrattas attacked 
their countrymen, the jemadar of the Afghans, Hoossein Khan, 
who was a person well known, represented to the Bhow that his 
people were afraid to fight, as they had been assured, both by 
the Rohillahs and the Abdallee, that they should be executed if 
they appeared in arms against their own king. He therefore 
solicited and obtained his discharge; but he assured Sewdasheo 
Rao that he would return when he could with safety; that he 
had ate his salt, and regretted his being compelled to leave his 
service. He afterwards kept up a correspondence with the Bhow, 
to which the narrator was privy. The Bihishtee, who poured the 
water into his hand, was the same that had served with Hoossein 
Khan. He immediately ran to the jemadar, and told him— 
“Here is our Bramin about to be killed.’ 5 Hoossein Khan came 
forward, said something to his countrymen, which the narrator 
believed was, “he wanted him as a slave,” and dragged him 
violently by the arm towards his tent, where he remained for a 
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day. The jemadar then asked him through an interpreter if he 
would like to stay with him, or go back to the Deccan, to which 
the narrator replied that “he would like to stay with him.” 
“Tell him he lies,” said the jemadar; shortly after he called him 
on one side, told him in Hindostanee (which he could speak 
very well when he chose) that a party of horse belonging to a 
friend of his would escort him 20 kos from camp; the generous 
Afghan at the same time gave him five goldmohurs, telling him 
to be careful his escort knew nothing of his having money; and 
thus they parted. The narrator, after they had gone some dist¬ 
ance, bethought him of the jemadar’s advice, and conceiving it 
likely that his conductors might search him, put his gold into 
his mouth, and shortly after, when they turned round towards 
their camp, thought his treasure quite secure. But one of their 
party, more cunning than the rest, had observed him put the 
money in his mouth, and when his companions had got to a 
sufficient distance, he set out after the prize. Presently the nar- 
nator, who was running on as fast as he could, heard a cry of 
“Ho! Bohman!” behind him, and, turning round, saw an 
Afghan with large eyes and a very long beard in pursuit of him, he 
stood in terror. “PIo, Bohman!” said he in broken Hindoostanee, 
“what have you got in your mouth?” and obliged him to give up 
his goldmohurs; he then told him “to go to the devil,” and 
galloped back to rejoin his comrades. 

I believe the old man’s narration to be perfectly correct, 
having at an interval of two years cross-examined him on all the 
points which I had before noted down. 

p. 408, l. 19. The author of the Seyr Mutuakhereen says he and 
his garrison were destroyed, which is a mistake. 

^.408, /. 36. In India the soukars, or bankers, are generally 
in possession of the first intelligence which in any way affects 
the state of the money market. The figurative style used in the 
letter which will follow is by no means uncommon in India 
when caution is necessary. 

22 

p. 413, /. 15. It consisted of seven or eight articles regarding 
detention or stoppage of vessels, wrecks, deserters, and the res- 
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toration of all territory taken from the Seedee by Ramajee Punt. 
The Seedee afterwards took improper advantage of the protec¬ 
tion afforded by committing several acts of violence in the 
Mahratta territory, of which the English were obliged to mark 
their disapprobation in the strongest manner. 

p. 414, L 16. The Bombay government appear to have been at 
least as well-informed as Nizam Ally, and it is much to be 
regretted they do not oftener mention the Mahrattas. “We well 
know/ 5 say they, in their secret consultation of 14th December 
1761, “that Nizam Ally is now near Poona, that the Bramins 
cannot raise a force sufficient to oppose them, from the back¬ 
wardness of their own officers (who look upon the situation 
of Nana’s family as desperate), and the low state of their financ¬ 
es; Tara Boy (the Sow Rajah’s widow) and all the Morattas 
at the bottom, are against them, and would show it at a proper 
occasion.” 

p . 414, L 22. Descendant of Dhunnajee Jadow. Jadow of 
Sindkheir has, I believe, maintained his allegiance to the 
Moghuls since the murder of his ancestor, Lookhjee Jadow 
Rao, by the son of* Mullik Umber. 

p . 414, L 40. Mahratta MSS. and Poona Records. Colonel 
Wilks does not mention this expedition into the Carnatic, and 
I therefore conclude Mahdoo Rao did not go far beyond the 
Kistna, if he crossed that river at all. 

p . 415, /. l. 14th Zeehiji A.H. 1175, according to the 
Mahomedan accounts, which I have adopted, because Sulabut 
Jung was with the army near Poona. By the English authorities 
he is said to have been confined on the 18th July 1761. 

415, /. 2. 8th Rubbee-ool-Awul A.H. 1177. 
p. 416, L 22. Khuzaneh Amirah , Hudeequ-i-Alum , Mahratta MSS, 
p. 417, /. 5. He was appointed Punt Raj Adnya , an office 
created during Shao’s government, about the period of the 
revenue arrangement. It was intended as an office of control 
and inspection under the raja, but it soon dwindled into a mere 
sinecure; as the latter, and with considerable emoluments, it 
still exists. 

p. 417, /. 18. Mahratta MSS. 
p> 417, /. 22. Hudeequ-i~Alum 

t), 417, /. 34. Mahratta MSS., oral information, Hudeequ~i» 
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and original letters from Nizam Ally, procured from the 
raja of Kolapoor. The letters are addressed to Jeejee Bye, the 
widow of Sumbhajee, who acted as regent during the minority 
of her adopted son, named Sivajee. 
p, 419, /. 6. Hudeequ-i-Aliim , and Mahratta MSS, 

/>..419, L 7. Mahratta MSS. 

p. 419, L 28. He was accidentally hit by one of his own men 
before he received his death wound from a party of Mahrattas 
tinder Dummajee Gaekwar. Moraud Khan, his rival, is accused 
of having hired the man who wounded him, but this accusation 
seems more than questionable. A party of Afghans in Holkar’s 
service, with their usual ferocity, cut off the dewan’s head, 
which they carried in triumph on the point of a spear. 

p. 419, L 34. It is called the battle of Taindulza by the 
Mahrattas. 

/>. 419, L 39. This is the lowest computation in any Mahratta 
MS. The Moghul historians have not enumerated the loss 
sustained by Nizam Ally’s army. 

p . 420, l. 20. Mahratta MSS., original accounts from the 
Poona Records, and oral information. The Mahratta MSS. state 
the nine lakhs of rupees withheld as territory taken, and it is 
only by comparison with both Mahomedan and Mahratta 
evidence, collated with very intricate and voluminous accounts 
in the Poona Records, that I have been able to find out and 
simplify these complicated transactions. 
p. 421, l. 29. Wilks. 
p . 421, L 37. Mahratta MSS. 
p . 422, l. 29 Wilks, and Mahratta MSS. 

p. 422, L 30. Mahratta MSS. This place (Nurindra) is not be 
found by that name in any map that 1 have seen. 
p . 423, L 13 Mahratta MSS. 
p. 423, l. 32. Wilks. 

p. 423, l. 35. Wilks. The only Mahratta MS. where I find 
any mention of the terms, states 15 lakhs of tribute, and the 
expenses of the war to be defrayed by Hyder. 
p . 423, L 39. Mahratta MSS. 

p. 425, U 3. The amount restored was rupees 24,50,269 10 
annas and 1 pie. (Pc ona Records). 
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p. 428, l. 26. This is another reason for supposing that there 
is a mistake of a year in stating Sulabut Jung’s confinement on 
the 18th July 1761. Such a circumstance must have transpired 
at Bengal long before the 11th December 1761, which is the 
date of the letter containing the proposal to the Bombay 
government. 

p. 430, l. 25. She died on the way to Poona.—Mostyn’s Des¬ 
patches. 

p. 430, l. 26. Poona State Accounts. Colonel Wilks says 35 
lakhs, and that Sera was at that time given up to Hyder in ex¬ 
change for Gurumconda. Of this last transaction no mention is 
made in the state accounts, or in the despatches of Mr. Mostyn, 
resident at Mahdoo Rao’s court. 

p. 430, l. 27. Rupees 16,95,777. 

p. 43032. Wilks, vol. ii., p. 16. 

p. 430. 7. 38. Wilks, vol. ii., p. 15. The reader has it in his 
power to judge of the occasions to which Rookun-ud-Dowlah 
alluded—first, in regard to Rugonath Rao, and, second, in the 
late campaign against Janojee Bhonslay. 

p. 431, l. 7. Wilks, vol. ii., p. 6. 

P- 431, l. 16. See Colonel Wilks’, South of India, vol. ii. 

p. 432, l. 13. T ookajee Holkar paid a nuzur, or fee, to the 
Peishwa’s government, on being appointed commander of 
Mulhar Rao’s troops, of rupees 15,62,000. (State accounts, Poona 
Records.) 

p. 432, l. 19. The reader, acquainted with the history of 
British India, will recognise the first appearance of Rugonath 
Rao’s army in Bundelcund as that which occasioned the alarm 
at Korah during a period of serious commotion.—(See Mill’s 
British India, p. 251, vol. ii.) 

p. 432, Z. 40. Mr. Mostyn, the British envoy at the court of 
Poona, says by the mediation “of Sukaram Bapoo.” (Secret 
Despatches, dated Poona, 7th December 1761). 

Sukaram, according to his usual duplicity, was intriguing with 
both parties, that he might at all events be able to retain liis 
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place. He would not incur the risk of interference in a reconci¬ 
liation which he foresaw would only be temporary. Mr. Mostyn 
also states that “Mahdoo Rao, instigated by his mother, certainly 
had intentions of seizing his uncle at that interview; 5 * but as he 
mentions this on hearsay evidence, respecting an intention, and 
that too relating to what had taken place prior to his arrival at 
Poona, although his opinion has been generally followed on this 
point, I have preferred the authority of the natives of the country, 
who concur in imputing such a wish to Gopika Bye, but no such 
design to Mahdoo Rao. 

p. 433, l. 17, Mahratta MSS., and Bombay Records. 
p. 435, 1. 13. Colonel Wilks has overlooked the Bombay letters 
on this point; Hyder was certainly a master at left-handed diplo¬ 
macy.—(See vol. in, p. 117, Wilks’s South of India.) 

p . 437, l. 5. 14th Zilkad, Soorsun 1169. The Bombay Records 
mention the treaty between the Peishwa and Janojee as having 
taken place 23rd April; in which, if there be no error in my cal¬ 
culation, they have made a mistake by one month. 

p . 437, L 32. This payment of five lakhs is the only part of 
the agreement which came to the knowledge of the Bombay 
government. 

p . 438, l. 10. Mahratta MSS., and copies of original agreements 
from the Poona Records. 

p. 438, L 29. Many years after this period, in a despatch from 
Colonel Palmer, resident at Poona, 8th June 1798, it is mention¬ 
ed that Rugonath Rao conferred Sindia’s jagheer on Manajee 
Phakray; but the Mahratta MSS. do not allude to such a tran¬ 
saction. 

p . 440, L 7, That sort of contemplation which the Mahrattas 
express by the single word Jhep. 

441, l. 9. Some say that Mahdoo Rao exacted a heavy fine, 
besides confiscating the property. 
p. 441,7. 24. Wilks. 
p. 441, L 28. Bombay Records. 

p . 442, /. 8. Mahratta MSS., and a family legend known to 
every individual of the clan of Chatgay, although, in their usual 
loose way, they mention different names for the fort which was 
the scene of Nagojee’s exploit. 
p . 442, L 12. By a bullet in the hand. Mahratta MSS. 
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p * 442, /. 14. Wilks. The anecdote given by Colonel Wilks of 
the mutilation of the captive garrison is not preserved in the 
Mahratta country; therefore, as a mere anecdote, I am not 
authorized in repeating it, although it is very characteristic of 
the anger, the violence, and the generosity of Mahdoo Rao. 
There is, however, an anecdote given by Colonel Wilks, which 
I must remark, respecting Appaje Kara, vol. p, 14. It might 
do for the licentious court of Poona at any other period, but 
even if authentic, which I cannot discover, it conveys a wrong 
impression. Mahdoo Rao would excuse want of form, and even 
an ebullition of anger, but he never tolerated indecency or 
impertinence. 

p . 442, l. 21. Letters from the Bombay deputies, Mr. Richard 
Church and Mr. James Sibbald, from Hyder’s camp. 

p. 442, L 33. Mahratta MSS., Bombay Records, Wilks. 

' p. 443, L 6. Wilks. Mahdoo Rao says, in a letter to the gover¬ 
nor of Bombay, 8,000 or 10,000 horse and 45 guns. 
p. 443, /. 11. His own letters to the Bombay government. 
p. 443, L 14. Letters from Mr. Sibbald. 
p, 443. 1. 32. Probably Turry Kaira. 
p . 444, l. 5. Mr. Sibbald’s Reports, and Mahratta MSS. 
p. 444, /. 11. Manglore and Pargurh on the coast were the 
places applied for. 
p. 444, L 22. Madras Records. 

p. 444, L 34. Kolhar, Bangalore, Quscotta, Balapoor, and Sera. 
p . 444, /. 38. Wilks mentions only 30 lakhs (vol. it., p. 151), 
which may be correct, but the Mahratta MS. is here supported 
by the fact of there being 49,50,000 rupees debited to Hyder in 
the Mahratta state accounts, at the period of Mahdoo Rao’s 
death, for which, as it is regularly credited, they probably had 
some collateral security. 

p . 445, /. 10. Mahratta MSS. This agrees pretty nearly with 
the statement given by Nujeef Khan to General Barker in May 
1773; but by that time Ramchundur Gimnesh had returned with 
a party of the Peishwa’s horse to the Deccan, and the increase 
may be accounted for by numbers of Pindharees.—(See Appen¬ 
dix No. 21 to the Fifth Report from the Committee of Secrecy.) 
p . 445, /. 11. Mahratta MSS. 
p. 446, /. 4. Seyr Mutuakhereen. 
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p. 446, l. 10. Mill’s History of British India, 
p. 446, l. 25. To my Indian readers it is very unnecessary to 
explain that Nttwab is the Persian word, the plural (as more res¬ 
pectful) of Naib, a. deputy. 
p. 446, l. 31. Mill’s History of British India, 
p. 447, l. 5. I cannot discover what officer it was. 
p, 447, l. 12. Seyr Mutuakhereen. 

p. 447, l. 16. The amount paid for his assistance is not known, 
but one-half of the acknowledged profits, upwards of four and 
a half lakhs of rupees, was credited to the Peishwa. (State ac¬ 
counts, Poona Records.) 

p. 447, l. 31. Mahratta MSS., and Bengal Records. 
p. 448, l. 5. Mahratta MSS. 

p. 448, /. 8. Mahratta MSS., Bengal Records, and Forster’s 
T ravels. 

p. 449, l. 3. Bengal Records, Mahratta MSS., &c., &.c. 
p. 449, /. 27. See Appendix to the Fifth Report of the Com¬ 
mittee of Secrecy of the House of Commons. 

p. 449, /. 38. Seyr Mutuakhereen. The Mahratta.MSS., give them 
more credit than the Moghul historian; but although he is ex¬ 
cessively prejudiced against any person in the shape of an Afghan, 
the Bengal Records are here in support of the Moghul’s testimony. 
p. 450, l. 29. Mahdoo Rao was born in August 1744. 
p. 454, l. 4. There also was a sur-soobehdar sometimes in 
Buglana. 

p. 457, l. 15. The extra revenue, in the village accounts, is 
properly all revenue over and above the land assessment; for 
example, the tax on merchants, manufacturers, See. (called moh- 
turfa)\ a tax on house; enam tijaee, or one-third of certain enam 
lands; a tax on pasturage and profits of grass lands; the offerings 
of pilgrims at religious fairs (or Juttra), and a great many other 
items which are far more numerous, and apparently vexatious 
than they are important to the state or grievous to the subject. 
In the village settlement they were enumerated, but brought to 
account under one head, Nukta-bab. The revenue derived from 
the customs on the exports and imports of a village is frequently 
included in the village accounts, but of the country generally it 
is a distinct branch of revenue, as has already been explained. 

p. 457, l. 16. The Poona rupee is 12 per cent inferior to the 
Bengal sicca. 
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p . 457, L 39. The late Lieutenant John M’Leod was employed 
for several months assisted by a great many of the most experi¬ 
enced Bramin revenue officers and accountants, in arranging 
and examining the accounts of the Peishwa’s government; and 
I am much indebted to him, and to the Bramins who were in 
his office, for their opinions, and for the valuable abstracts which 
they from time to time prepared for me. 

p* 458, L 14. By an official list, it appears that, of 449 officers in 
Mahdoo Rao’s army, 93 were Bramins, 8 Rajpoots, 308 Mahrattas, 
and 40 Mahomedans. 
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p . 460, L 8. Narain Rao was the youngest of the three sorts of 
Ballajee Bajee Rao. Wiswas Rao, the eldest, fell, as may be 
remembered, at Panniput. 

p . 460, L 32. Mahratta MSS., and Bombay Records, 
p. 461, L 17. The Peishwa’s government acknowledged 
Sahajee as Sena Sahib Soobeh, as he is so styled in an original 
agreement of four articles, by which he becomes bound to fulfil 
the conditions of the agreement entered into by Janojee. 

461, l . 27. Durya Bye was probably actuated by Sabajee’s 
having been acknowledged as Sena Sahib Soobeh. which, if 
admitted, at once set aside her pretensions as guardian. 
p. 461, L 32 Mahratta MSS. 
p. 461, /. 35. Mr. Mostyn’s Report. 

/>. 462, /. 5. In consequence probably of this neglect, Hurry 
Punt, it would seem, was accused of being one of the partisans 
of Rugoba, which decidedly was not the case. 

P . 464, /. 9. It was given out that this domestic was actuated 
by motives of personal revenge, in consequence of having been 
publicly flogged by Narain Rao’s orders. He was executed for 
the murder of Narain Rao several years afterwards by Nana 
Furnuwees. 

p. 464, L 26. Mahratta MSS., Mr. Mostyn’s despatches. 
p • 464, /. 31. A few of his original letters, generally written to 
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Parwuttee Bye, the widow of Sewdasheo Rao, found amongst 
the Poona Records, bear testimony to that trait. 

p. 465, l. 3. “Native newspapers.” Narain Rao had indeed “a 
gazette to himself,” but far different from his brother’s 
anticipation. 

p. 465, /. 29. Madoc was one of the earliest of those European 
adventurers who rose to consequence in the immediate service 
of the native states. He was considered by the natives a brave 
soldier but an indifferent officer, incapable ol acting as a 
chief in-command, and of a faithless character. 

p. 466, l. 8. Appendix to the Fifth Report of the Committee 
of Secrecy, Bombay Records, and Mahratta MSS. The Seyr 
Mutuakhereen gives a very confused account of these transac¬ 
tions at Delhi, which does not agree with any of the authorities 
above quoted. 

p. 467, l. 6. Rugonath Rao used a large brass gun on this 
occasion, called Mafia Kalee (the goddess of destruction), which 
is now' at Poona, and which throws a ball a long way, as I 
fancy some of my readers could testify. 

p. 467, /. 7. Besides, all Hindoos are very particular in regard 
to water, and always prefer drinking from a running stream. 

p. 467, l. 11 The following extract from one of Mr. Mostyn’s 
despatches is a specimen of the invention of the day:—“Since 
closing my address to the committee” (the select committee of the 
Bombay government is meant), “I have learnt that a party of the 
Nizam’s foot approached quite close to Rugoba’s tent undiscover¬ 
ed, and were taken for his own guard, who by some means were 
absent that night. On their endeavouring to enter the tent, some 
of the servants found them out, and alarmed the camp. I hey were 
then obliged to fly as fast as possible; however, one cut through 
the tent walls, and made a blow at Rugoba, which took just 
below his right shoulder, cut four inches down the arm, and 
half through the bone. Afterwards a firing commenced, when 
a musquet ball grazed along his left arm, so that he is now 
lame of both arms, has a fever, and several ulcers about his 
knee. The elephant with the gold standard” (my readers will 
recognise the Juree Putka) “the Moghuls carried off; this is 
looked upon with these people as a most unlucky omen.” Mr. 
Mostyn who had not then much experience in Mahratta polit- 



ics, writes all the above as intelligence which he fully credited: 


he might have stopped his evidence when he came to such 
particulars as the four inches , which a good member of a 
punchayet would have done, and extracted valuable evidence, 
not from the falsehoods spoken, but from what his judgment 
could dearly interpret as the object of the speaker. Strange as 
it may appear, it was upon the receipt of the despatch of which 
the above is an extract, that the Bombay government came to 
the resolution, in case of the death or deposition of Rugoba, to 
take possession of Selsette, &c., by force of arms; and I may 
remark that Mr. Taylor’s able letter to the Bengal government, 
9th October 1775, founded on Mr. Mostyn’s intelligence, is 
incorrect. Colonel Wilks and Mr. Mill have been led into error 
from the same circumstance. Rugonath Rao was not defeated. 

p . 468, L 6. It was carried by storm 17th September 1773. 
(Madras Records.) 

p. 468, L 12. The nephew or grandson of Bappoojee Naik 
Baramutteekur, who was married to the aunt of Ballajee Bajee 
Rao, and who endeavoured, with the support of Rughoojee 
Bhonslay, to purchase the office of Peishwa in 1740. 

p. 468, L 21. Anund Rao Jewajee, commonly called the 
Khasgeewala > from having the charge of all the Peishwa’s per¬ 
sonal affairs. He was the son of Govind Sew Ram, already 
repeatedly mentioned. 

p. 468, /. 21. Flurry Punt Phurkay was of very low origin, 
having been a common domestic in the family of Trimbuck Rao 
Dixit, a banker in Poona. 

p . 468, /. 37. Rugoba and Dada Sahib were familiar or domes¬ 
tic names for Rugonath Rao, as Suddaba and Bhow Sahib were 
for Sewdasheo Rao Chimnajee. Mr. Mostyn mentions that the 
impostor was confined in Doulutabad, which is a mistake; he 
was afterwards removed from Ahmednugur to Rutnaguiry, 
which I shall have occasion to notice presently. 
p, 469, l. 22. Mahratta MSS., and Mr. Mostyn’s despatches. 
p. 469, L 35. Wilks. I follow the Mahratta MSS., and what 
can be gathered from Mr. Mostyn’s despatches, in stating the 
payment by Hyder to have been prior to receiving the news 
of the revolution. 

p. 470. 1. 23. I have this anecdote from Appajee Gonedeo, 
who was present. 
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p. 470, l. 37. Trimbuck Rao Mama was, as will be recollect¬ 
ed, the officer who defeated Hyder three years before. 

p, 471, Z. 12. Mr. Mostyn’s despatches describe a stratagem 
practised by Rugoba on this occasion, but it is not mentioned 
in any Mahratta account, and besides, from the nature of the 
ground where it happened, which is a very extensive bare plain, 
not apparently favourable to the growth of jungle, I doubt the 
possibility of an ambuscade, such as Rugoba is said to have 
contrived. 

p. 474, l. 9. The amount actually ceded, as appears by the 
state accounts, was rupees 13,23,339-6-1, of which Rookun-ud- 
Dowlah, the minister, received rupees 1,38,269-10-1. 
p. 474, l. 18. Mr. Mostyn’s despatch, 17th April 1774, 
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Andur or Telingana, 1 
Angria, 233, 243 
Annajee Dutto, 93, 114, 127, 
139, 144, 150, 163, 166-68, 
207 

Annajee Punt, 227 
Antajee Mankesir, 400 
Anundee Bye, 432,464 
Anund Rao, 245, 263, 283 
Anund Rao Jadow, 354 
Anund Rao Powar, 284, 32a, 
340 

Anund Rao Jewajee, 468 
Anund Rao Rastia, 474 
Anwar-ud-deen Khan, 331, 
335 

Appa Bulwunt, 442 
Appajee Rao Atowlay, 400 
Asif Khan, 53 
Asif-ja, 257 

Asseeree, the fort of, 303 
Assud Khan, 199, 209-10, 212, 
218 

Atowlay, 208,222 
Atowlay Shumsher Buhadur, 
217 

Aumils, 38 
Aumildars, 65 
Aurangabad, 83, 186 
Aurungzebe, 56, 78-86, 102, 
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Azim Shah, 186, 191, 218-19, 
224, 233, 267 



Azim Khan, 31, 50-52 
Azim Oolla Khan, 265-66, 321 
Babajee Naik Baramutteekur, 
468 

Baboo Rao Jadow, 354, 361 
Baboo Rao Sewdasheo, 322 
Bahlole Khan, 98-99, 113 
Bahminee Dynasty, 18, 29, 42, 
46,267 

Bahram Khan, 26 
Bahrain Khan Muzenderanee, 
25 

Babjee Bhonslay, 43 
Bajee Bew Rao, 305 
Bajee Ghatgay, 442 
Bajee Ghorepuray, 73, 75, 81, 
98 

Bajee Phasalkur, 66, 94-5 
Bajee Purvoe, 77, 96, 110 
Bajee Rao, 238, 256, 262-63, 

266, 268-69, 271, 277-86, 
288, 291, 293-94, 296-99, 
302-03, 305, 307, 310-13, 
316-17, 320-21,323,395, 432, 
453, 458 

Bajee Shamraje, 74 
Bujajee Naik Nimbalkur, 113 
Ballajee Aujee, 128 
Ballajee Aujee Chitnees, 168 
Ballajee Bajee Rao, 311, 319- 
21,323, 325-27,330,332-33, 
336-46,353-55,358-59,365, 
371, 374, 376,381,383,385, 
388, 392, 409-12, 428, 453, 
457 

Ballajee Naik, 320 
Ballajee Wishwanath, 238-40, 
242-45, 250-51, 261, 263, 

267, 410 

Ballajee Jenardin, 409 
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Bal Kishen Gargeel, 410 
Bal Kishen Punt Hunwuntay, 
128 

Bal Kishin Shastree, 439 
Balloba Manduwagunnee, 453 
Bandal, 70, 77 
Bappoo Kurundeea, 386 
Bappoojee Naik Barramutteckur, 
333 

Bappoojee Naik, 262 
Bargeer, 121, 267 
Barker, Sir Robert, 449 
Baruh Alowtay, 15 
Baruh Bhaee, 39 

Bassein, 36, 106, 134, 173,210, 
299, 303, 306,316 
Bedar Bukht, 218 
Beejapoor, 29-30, 34, 36-7, 40, 
47, 116, 140, 147-49, 157, 
159-60, 176-77,179-80, 183- 
93, 195, 198, 207, 226, 234, 
249, 270 

Beejapoor, Carnatic, 251 
Beejapoor government, 60, 66, 
70, 85-6,98, 106, 113, 140, 
167 

Beejanugur, the rajas of, 29 
Bengal, the nabob of, 428 
Berar, the raja of, 438 
Bergee, 39 

Berkhordar Khan, 405-06, 

Berud Naik, 191 
Bhagwut the, 10 
Bhaskur Punt, 322-25 
Bheels, 4 
Bhew Bye, 262 
Bhonslay, 43, 222, 458 
Bhoorup, the fort of, 72 
Bhowanee, 89, 109, 122, 142 
Bhowanee Bye, 337 


Bhow Rao Yeshwunt Pansia, 
474 

Bhowanee, the goddess, 67 
Bhowan Rao, 452, 470 
Bhugwa Jenda, 204 
Bimbajee Bhonslay, 360 
Bombay government, 291,370, 
385 

Boone, Mr. Charles, 256 
Boorhan Shah, 332 
Boorahan Nizam Shah, 35 
Boorsut, the fort of, 356 
Booshengurh, 146 
Bourchier, Mr. Richard, 365, 
368, 371, 385 
Botelho, Don Lewis, 299 
Buchanan, Captain, 370 
Brahma, 9 

Bramin Koolkurnee, 31 
Buglana, the raja of, 26 
Buhadur Benda, 154 
Bujaba Poorundhuree, 460,463 
468 

Bukers, 25 
Bukht Boolund, 332 
Bulwunt Rao, 377-79, 404, 443 
Bulwunt Rao Mendlee, 372, 
377 

Bureed Shahee dynasty, 29,34 
Busalut Jung, 379-08, 382, 386, 
429, 431, 474 

Bussy Monsieur, 344 , 347, 353- 
54, 361, 365, 371-74, 379, 
381-82, 384, 386 
Byfield, Mr. Thomas, 374 
Byheree dynasty, 31, 33, 59 
Byherjee Naik, 106, 122 
Byhroo Punt Pingley, 233,242- 
43 

Byragees, 7 


Garanja, 173 
Carnatic, 1, 75 
Cartier 448 
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Ramajee Mahdeo Furnuwees, 
367 

Ramajee Punt, 366,369-71,413 
Ramchundur, 208, 373, 387 
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Smchundur Baba Shenwee, 
342,357,360,387, 400, 410, 
464 

Ramchundur Gunnesh, 436, 
438, 445, 447, 474 
Ramchundur Hurry, 305 
Ramchundur Jadow, 373, 379 
Ramchundur Mulhar, 342 
Ramchundur Punt Bowreekur, 
144, 202, 204 
Ramchundur Trimbuc 
Poonday, 205 
Ramdass Swamy, 7, 97 
Ramdeo Rao, Jadow, 20 
Ramoosee, 27 
Ramoosee Naik, 191 
Ram Raja, 36, 338, 340, 361, 
460 

Ram Sing, 109, 114, 117, 233 
Ram Dulwey, 100 
Ram Shastree, 439-40, 457, 463 
Ramjee Punt Bhanoo, 243 
Rangna, 93, 204 
Ranoojee, 217, 438 
Ranoojee Bhonslay, 305 
Ranoojee Sindia, 267, 301, 304, 
326, 342, 395-96 
Ranoojee Sirkay, 207 
Rao, 39 
Rao Jadow, 40 
Rao Manay, 40 
Rao Naik Nimbalkur, 40-41, 
Rao Kumbha Nimbalkur, 240, 
257, 277 

Raojee Somnath, 118 
Rehan, 86 

Rendoollah Khan, 52, 56, 58, 
60, 73 

Roh Oolla Khan, 171, 184, 
208-09 


Rohilla, 294, 314,351,394, 396* 
97,403-04,406-08,445, 447- 
50, 465 
Rohira, 227 
Rohira, the fort of, 70 
Rookun-ud-Dowlah, 430, 435- 
36 

Roop Khan, 151 
Roostum Ally Khan, 272-73 
Roostum Rao, 230 
Roostum Zuman, 93, 104 
Roshun Ikhtiar, 251 
Roshunara Begum, 82 
Rughoojee, 289, 305, 309, 320, 
323, 326, 332, 349, 466 
Rughoojee Bhonslay, 309-10, 
320, 323-25, 327, 332-33, 
339-40, 349 

Rughoojee Gaekwar, 331 
Rughojee Kuddum • Bhanday, 
283 

Ragonath Narain, 75, 149, 152, 
154, 169 

Rugonath Narain Hunwuntay, 
149, 168 

Rugonath Punt, 85-87, 94-95, 
111, 114, 127, 144, 160 
Rugonath Rao, 318, 351, 358- 
60, 366, 374, 376, 388-89, 
394-96,399,412-13,431-34, 
438, 451, 459, 462-65, 467, 
469-70 

Rumbhajee Nimbalkur, 276 
Runmust Khan, 171 
Ruttajee Manay, 113 
Ruttun Chund, 259 
Ruttun Sing Bhandaree, 356 
Ruwee Rao, 267 
Sabajee Bhonslay, 360,467, 
469-71 
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Sadut Bokhara, 379 
Sadut Khan, 185, 189, 259-61, 
297-98, 300, 305, 313 
Sadut Oolla Khan, 226, 315 
Sagoona Bye Mohitey, 335 
Sahotra, 254 
Sallieir, the fort of, 134 
Salheir, 135-36 

Salsettee, 14, 162, 299, 304, 
429, 444 

Samjee, Aujee, 168 
Satara, 219,221, 233,236,242- 
43, 284, 289-90, 311, 322, 
327, 335-36, 360, 412 
Satara, the fort of, 282 
Sawunts, 42, 87, 98, 100, 216 
Sawunts of Waree, 70, 121 
Seedee, 71, 87,95,98, 120, 150, 
167, 170-71, 199, 216,233, 
263, 291-92 
Seedee Abdoolah, 293 
Seedee of Jinjeera, 306, 365,413 
Seedee Johur, 94-99, 113, 153 
Seedee Jumshed, 187 
Seedee Kassim, 156 
Seedee Khyroo, 133 
Seedee Missree, 171 
Seedee Musaood, 366 
Seedee Rehman, 293 
Seedee Sumbhole, 133,156 
Seedee Uzeez, 95, 99, 113 
Seedee Yakoot, 133 
Seedee Zalim, 187 
Seedojee, 217, 241 
Seedojee Nimbalkur, 158 
Seedojee Goojur, 204, 232 
Sembha Oopadheea, 127 
Sena Sahib Soobeh, 361 
Senaputtee, 144 



Seshao Naik Poonday, 45, 128 
Severndroog, 100 
Sewdasehogurh, 146 
Sewdasheo Bhow, 403-04 
Sewclasheo Chimnajee, 333, 
360, 364, 374, 388 
Sewdasheo Ramchundur, 466 
Sewdasheo Rao, 341, 388, 390- 
91, 398-99, 400-03, 405 
Sewdasheo Rao Bhow, 342, 
348, 357,360, 374, 377,387, 
407, 410, 453, 468 
Sewneree, the fort of, 61, 132 
Shahjee, 44-45 , 53-61, 64-67, 
73-75,92, 100-01, 106, 149- 
50, 160, 164, 193,336, 377 
Shahjee Bhonslay, 53 
Shah Abdool Hoosein 
Kamana, 119 
Shah Alum, 178,397, 446 
Shahabodeen Khan, 179-80 
Shao, 225, 235, 238-39, 242, 
244-46, 250, 252, 257, 263- 
64, 270,277, 282,289,316, 
320, 335-36, 341 
Shah Jehan, 48-50, 53, 56, 62- 
63, 74, 79-80, 397 
Shah Nuwaz Khan, 330, 343, 
352-53, 364, 372-73, 380-83 
Shah Pusund Khan, 406 
ShahWulee Khan, 403, 405-06 
Shaik Meerah, 233 
Shaik Yacoob, 293 
Shaisteh Khan, 50, 57-58,102- 
05 

Shalivahan, 12 
Sham Rao, 281 
Shamraje, 76 
Shamraje Punt, 78, 87 
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Sher Khan, 151 
Shirzee Khan 175, 188-89, 193 
Shirzee Rao Ghatgay, 81 
Shujah-ud-Dowlah, 363, 373, 
396-97, 401, 404-05, 408, 
445-46, 448, 465-66 
Shujah-ud-deen Khan, 314 
Shujaet Khan, 272 
Shumshar Buhadur, 285, 318, 
368,.399, 404, 408 
Shunkrajee Mulhar, 205, 248- 
49, 258-59 

Shunkrajee Narain, 208, 216, 
221,232-33,236-37, 306, 312 
Shunkerjatee, 6 

Shunkrajee Narain Suchew, 
227 

Shunkrajee Punt, 346, 385 
Shureef, 43 
Sillidars, 42, 44, 121 
Sindia, 222,230, 267, 286, 293, 
401,458,471,473 
Sindeedroog, 100 
Singurh, 94, 104, 119,129-30, 
132, 223, 227 
Singurh, the fort of, 343 
Sirkars, 38 

Sivajee, 7,41,59,61,65,67-9, 
71-6, 84-6,88-89,92, 95-97, 
100-09,112-16,118-26,129- 
64,166,168-69,174-76,183, 
198,201-04, 206-07 217-19, 
234-37, 244-45, 252, 269- 
70, 282, 312, 315, 336-37, 
345, 444, 452, 460, 468 
Somer Sing, 462 
Somnath Punt, 127 
Somunt, 144 
Somunt Purdhan, 149 


Sonedeo, 127 
Soobeh, 38 
Soonda Raja, 99 
Soornees, 127, 144 
Sooryajee, 131-32 
Sooruj Mull, 350,362,397,400- 
01,403, 408, 447 
Soorya Rao, 389 
Soyera Bye, 163, 166, 168, 202 
Sopa, 101, 119 
Spencer, Mr. John, 374, 376 
Sreekuracharya, 206 
Sreeput Rao, 242, 261, 263, 
269-70,336, 359 
Subnees, 124, 128 
Suckwar Bye Sirkay, 336-38, 
360 

Sufdur Ali, 319 
Sufdur Jung, 301, 324, 350, 
363 

Sukkajee, 291 

Sukaram Bappoo, 468, 473 
Sukaram Hurry, 466 
Suhyee Bye, 61, 163 
Sulabut Khan, 94 
Sulabut Jung, 347-53 
Sultan Akber, 179, 185 
Sultan Ali Adil Shall II, 80 
Sultan Azim, 178-79, 185 
Sultan Alla-ud-deen, 24 
Sultan Buhadur, 36 
Sultan Khosrou, 47 
Sultan Mohummud, 33, 79-80, 
234 

Sultan Mauzum, 83, 105, 109, 
117-19, 135, 137, 156-57, 
171, 178, 180-81, 183-84, 
186-87, 189, 219, 233-35, 
239 



Sultan Shuja, 55, 79, 82 
Sultan Sikundur, 138 
Sumbhajee, 75, 112,115, 158, 
164-80, 185, 189, 192-95, 
198-99, 200-03, 221, 225, 
230, 237, 239-41, 243, 249, 
263, 269, 277-79, 282, 291, 
311, 316, 335-36,347 
Sumbhajee Cowajee, 76 
Sumbhajee Angria, 299, 311, 
366 

Summit , 38 
Sundool Khan, 272 
Suntajee, 152,154, 207-08, 212, 
214, 249 

Suntajee Ghorpuray, 158, 193, 
202,205-07, 209,211, 213, 
215,217, 221,319, 330 
Sumbhoo Sing Jadow, 302 
Surat, 106, 132, 135, 138, 140, 
142, 177-78 

Sur Boolund Khan, 272, 274, 
280-31,283-85,295,355 
Surdeshmookh , 42, 112, 253,281, 
341,453 

Surnobut, 127, 144 
Sur Rao Kakray, 136 
Sur Lushkur, 302 
Syajee, 315 
Syajee Goozur, 301 
Syhadree mountains, 3, 5, 130 
Syuds, 250, 251, 257, 260, 274 
Syud Abdoolah Khan, 260 
Syud Ashkar Khan, 352 
Syud Lushkur Khan, 329, 344, 
352-53 

Syud Mukhtoom, 156, 175 
Tagara, 12, 14 
Tala, the fort of, 72 



Talib Khan, 257 
Talikotta, the battle at, 36 
Talooha , 38 
Talookdar i 125 
Tannajee, 66 # . 

Tannajee Maloosray, 90-91, 
104, 115, 132 
Tanjore, 315 

Tara Bye, 202, 221-22, 232-37, 
282, 336-37, 339-40, 345, 
360-61 

Tattora, the fort of, 113, 140 
Thorat, 208, 222 
Tikona, the fort of, 72 
Timmojee, 35 
Timmojee Rugonath, 222 
Timour, 32 
Timoor Shah, 394 
Tippoo, 444 
Todur Mull, 62-3 
Tooka Bye Mohitey, 61, 68 
T'ookaram, 6 
Tookajee, 396, 438 
Tookajee Angria, 204 
Tookajee Holkar, 432, 438,445, 
448, 465, 472 
Tookajee Povvar, 305 
Toolajee Angria, 365-67, 369, 
371, 375 

Toong, the fort of, 72 
Torna, 223, 225 
Torna, a hill fort, 66 
Trimbuck Punt (Nana 
Poorundhuree), 345 
Trimbuck Rao, 443 
Trimbuck Rao Dhabaray, 262, 
281, 283,323 

Trimbuck Rao Mama, 442, 
463, 467-68, 470 
Trimbuck Sewdasheo, 399 



Trimbuck, the fort of, 252, 348 
Truleea Powar, 462, 464 
Turbeeut Khan, 187, 220, 233 
Turfdar, 30 

Tukurrib Khan, 49, 51,199, 200 
Tunkha , 63 
Turufdar, 125 
Turufdar , of Telingana, 33 
Umeer Beg, 405*06 
Ummad-ooi-Moolk Tebreezee, 
23 

Ummad Shahee, 29, 34 
Vasco de Gama, 35 
Vasoojee Punt, 40 
Vedo Bhaskur, 153 
Venkajee, 101, 149, 152, 154- 
55, 160, 193, 213, 315, 377 
Venkajee Raja, 113 
Venkajee Raja Bhonslay, 113 
Vikramajeet, 13 
Vijyaram Raje, 361 
Visajee Punt, 441 
Vishalgurh, 93, 139, 194, 203- 
04, 215, 223, 235 
Vishnoo, 9 
Vittoojee, 50 
Viziadroog, 100 
Wamun Rao Govind 
Putwurdhun, 474 
Wankanee, 127 

Waree, the Deshmookhs of, 98- 
9,216 

Waree of Sawunts, 366 
Wassota, the fort of, 77 
Watson, Admiral, 368-70 
Wenkut Rao Narain 
Ghorepurary, 303-04 
Wishwanath Bhutt, 233 
Wiswas Rao, 208, 398, 401, 
407, 409 


Wittojee, 45 

Wittojee Bhonslay, 43 

Wittojee Bolay, 297 

Wittul Peeldeo Garoodkur, 151 

Wittul Sewdeo, 397,399, 408 

Writ tee, 19 

Wujrgurh, 111 

Wullee Shah, 332 

Wungojee Naik, 41 

Wundun, 223 

Wundun, the fort of, 140, 371 
Wuroor Zuroor, 436 
Wussuntgurh, the fort of, 93 
Wutun, 19, 152, 256, 456 
Wutundar , 19 
Wuzeer, 133 
Yacoob Khan, 292 
Yadgar Khan, 295 
Yakoot Khan, 133, 156, 171, 
198, 291 

Yeatikad Khan, 199, 203 
Yemen-ud-Dowlah, 384 
Yemmajee Sewdeo, 292 327, 
338, 341 

Yessjee Kunk, 66, 104, 127 
Yessoo Bye, 203-04, 230, 243-44 
Yeswunt Rao, 284 
Yeswunt Rao Dhabaray 300, 
339-40 

Yeswunt Rao, Moray, 41 
Yeswunt Rao Powar, 301, 305 
Yoonas, 21 

Zabita Khan, 448-49, 465 
Zoolfikar Beg, 247 
Zoolfikar Khan, 204, 206-07, 
209-10, 212-16, 218, 221, 
224, 226,228,231,234-36, 
239-40, 246 
Zuffir Rhan^ 

Zumeendar , 
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